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INVESTIGATION 

OF  THB    . 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  PHENOMENA  ATTEND- 
ING THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  MESSIAH; 

AND 

PROMULGATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATION. 


Thb  next  subject  in  our  progressive  view  of  Jehovah's  dispensa- 
tions toward  mankind,  is  the  literal  advent  of  the  Messiah ;  that 
illustrious  personage  of  whom  such  glorious  things  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets,  and  of  which  we  have  given 
a  brief  outline  in  Vol.  I.  page  219,  &c. 

As  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  the  actual  coming  of  the 
Messiah  involve  certain  considerations  respecting  the  dispensations 
of  Jehovah  towards  mankind  that  are  wholly  inexplicable  to  us, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  As  it  includes  the  combination  of  incomprehen- 
sible purposes  with  perfectly  intelligible  operations,  it  is  impossible 
to  exhibit  them  in  any  single  harmonious  point  of  view,  and  hence 
from  overlooking  this  circumstance,  so  many  persons  are  to  be 
found  who  having  become  bewildered  by  the  presumption  of  ordi- 
nary theological  exposition  on  the  subject,  have  too  often  rashly 
attempted  to  cut  a  knot  they  were  unable  to  untie. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  to  investigate  this  subject  will  be  to 
treat  of  it  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  by  considering  it  according 
to  the  artless  narrations  of  the  Evangelists,  as  exhibiting  the  mere 
history  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry  on  earth ; 
and  secondly,  by  estimating  what  amount  of  incomprehensible  pur- 
poses may  be  involved  in  his  functions  as  the  Messiah,  whether  as 
taught  by  himself  or  afterwards  by  his  Apostles.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  I  apprehend  we  shall  be  able  to  separate  the  inscruta- 
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ble  matters  connected  with  the  mission  or  functions  of  the  Messiah, 
from  those  that  are  plainly  announced  to  mankind  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  action  whether  intellectual  or  moral. 

The  reader  will  therefore  please  remember,  that  in  the  ensuing 
pages  we  shall  in  the  first  instance  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the 
events  of  the  literal  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  Afler  we  have  done 
with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  then  point  out  those  particu- 
lars that  are  involved  in  purposes  of  Jehovah  that  we  apprehend 
to  be  entirely  inscrutable  to  mankind. 

As  we  have  already  introduced  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
announcing  the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  refer  to  them  any  further  than  may  be  necessary  to 
introduce  our  subject  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  those  circum- 
stances under  which  his  advent  actually  occurred,  and  which  we 
can  do  in  a  very  few  words. 

Of  all  those  prophecies  by  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  make 
known  his  future  purposes  as  involved  in  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, there  are  none  that  so  directly  enable  us  to  rightly  appreciate 
this  subject  as  the  second  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  which  we  will  presently  shew  was  the  very  basis  upon 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  commenced  the  exercise  of  those  exter- 
nal agencies,  which  his  disciples  afterwards  carried  out  to  a  full 
completion  by  their  individual  ministrations.  The  light  afforded 
by  these  prophecies  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  expositions  of 
the  evangelists  in  a  most  forcible  and  simple  point  of  view,  and 
which  if  not  read  with  a  distinct  reference  to  these  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  either  leaves  the  relations  of  the  evangelists  involved  with 
an  unnecessary  obscurity,  or  gives  rise  to  the  maintenance  of  false 
and  presumptuous  speculations. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  an  interpretation  is  given  of  a 
remarkable  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  concern- 
ing a  great  image  which  appeared  to  stand  in  a  plain  before  him, 
and  which  was  then  destroyed  in  an  incomprehensible  manner. 
This  image,  composed  of  four  different  metals,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophet,  represented  four  different  kingdoms, 
which  should  successively  exercise  a  mighty  dominion  in  the  earth. 
These  kingdoms  evidently  were,  first,  the  Babylonian  empire; 
secondly,  the  Medo-Persian  empire ;  third,  the  Greek  empire  under 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  four  successors,  and  the  fourth  was 
that  of  the  Romans,  which  he  represents  as  being  far  more  power- 
ful than  either  of  those  preceding  it,  but  which  nevertheless  con- 
tained elements  of  weakness  combined  with  an  iron  strength. 
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In  the  fbity-fbartli  verse  of  this  chapter  Daniel  uses  these 
remarkable  words :  "And  in  the  days  of  these  kings,"  (it  ought  to 
have  been  kingdoms)  "  shaU  the  God  of  heaven  (Jehovah)  set  up  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  this  kingdom  shall  not  he 
left  to  other  people,  (t.  e.  there  shall  be  no  other  kindom  to  succeed 
it  as  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  kingdoms)  hut  it  shall  break 
in  pieces  and  consume  all-  these  kingdoms,  (t.  e.  the  four  that  pre- 
ceded it)  AND  IT  SHALL  STAND  FOREVER  " 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  a  vision  of  similar  symbolic 
signification  is  given,  representing  the  four  kingdoms  we  have  just 
enumerated  under  the  semblance  of  four  powerful  and  ferocious 
wild  beasts.  During  the  vision  in  which  these  beasts  representing 
kingdoms  appeared  to  the  prophet,  he  sees  Jehovah  himself  whom 
he  designates  as  the  "  Ancient  of  Days,"  seated  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  whilst  "  thousand  thousands  and  ten  times  ten  thou- 
sands ministered  before  him." 

While  the  prophet  was  regarding  this  magnificent  vision,  he  saw 
**one  like  the  (properly  a)  son  of  man,^^  (i.  e,  a  personage  in  human 
form)  *'come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  they  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  and  they  brought  him,  near  before  him :  and  there  was 
given  him  (t.  e.  the  son  of  man)  dominion,  and  glory,  and  A  KING- 
DOM, that  aU  people  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  ererlast* 
ing  dominion,  which  shall  not  jmss  away,  and  HIS  KINGDOM 
THAT  WHICH  SHALL  NOT  BE  DESTROYED." 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  further  illustrates  the  subject  in 
that  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  already  presented  it  to  the 
reader.  It  announces  the  establishment  of  a  great  ki'ngdxym  which 
Jehovah  would  ultimately  cause  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth, 
manifestly  that  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  concerning  which  the 
inspired  prophets  had  predicted  such  glorious  things. 

These  remarkable  prophecies  designate  in  an  eminent  manner 
the  political  constitution  of  things  in  the  world  preceding,  or  at  the 
time  when  the  Messiah's  kingdom  should  be  set  up,  and  especially 
as  commencing  in  the  day  of  Roman  domination,  to  which  fact  as 
the  anticipated  means  of  a  deliverance  from  Roman  oppression,  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews  was  eminently  directed  during  the  latter 
years  of  their  national  existence.  Daniel's  prophetic  period  of 
seventy  weeks  had  further  prepared  them  as  to  the  time  they  were 
to  expect  the  advent  of  this  glorious  prince,  and  the  great  kingdom 
to  be  established  among  them,  of  which  so  many  other  glimpses 
had  been  given  by  other  proj)het8  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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When  therefore  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah,  the  angel  announced  the  fact  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
following  terms:  {Luke  i.  31,  &c.)  "Behold  thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb  and  bring  forth  a  son  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  his  kimg^ 
dam  there  shall  be  no  endJ* 

The  inspired  prophets  had  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  Elijah 
the  prophet  would  appear  on  earth  as  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  this  great  personage. 
Whether  they  rightly  interpreted  the  words  of  that  prophecy  we 
cannot  but  doubt  as  to  its  literal  signification,  for  John  the  Baptist* 
who  the  New  Testament  states  to  have  fulfilled  this  office,  is  re- 
garded merely  as  having  done  so,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah, 
He  is  abruptly  introduced  to  us  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  as 
coming  forth  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, proclaiming  at  the  same  time  that  the  Messiah  was  near 
at  hand.  The  peculiar  phraseology  of  John  in  making  this  annun- 
ciation was  expressly  based  on  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  just 
quoted.  He  came  saying,  *'  repent  ye  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.**  {Math,  iii.  2.)  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  Messiah^s 
kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  heaven's  appointment  as  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  was  about  to  be  established  on  the  earth. 

To  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  object  and  bearing  of  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  towards  the  Jewish  people,  we  must 
recall  the  reader's  attention  to  their  actual  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  at  that  time.  The  Jews,  infatuated  in  the  institutions  of 
their  will-worship,  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  478,)  then  regarded  themselves  as 
the  especial  favorites  of  the  Almighty,  in  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  with  whom  Jehovah  had  made  an  ex- 
press covenant  that  was  perfected  afterwards  under  the  dispensa- 
tion made  known  to  them  at  Mount  Sinai,  through  the  ministry  of 
Moses.  By  this  covenant  which  was  made  available  to  every  Jew 
through  circumcision,  and  other  ritual  institutions  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  Jews  considered  they  enjoyed  their  peculiar  relation 
to  Jehovah  so  absolutely*  that  though  he  might  punish  them  for 
their  disobedience,  yet  their  covenant  relations  with  him  were  per- 
petual,* and  that  they  would  necessarily  inherit  the  blessedness  of 

*Tlik  doctrine  is  very  distinctly  stated  in  2  Af0eea6.  vi.  12 — 16;  where  after 
hMwing  related  certain  calamities  under  which  the  Jews  had  suffered,  the  author 
thflD  goes  on  to  remark  :    *'  Now  I  beseech  those  that  road  this  book  that  they  be 
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tbe  Messiah's  kingdom  in  Tirtae  of  their  being  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

But  at  the  time  that  John  the  Baptist  came  preaching  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  the  Jews  had  entirely  departed 
from  the  covenant  requirements  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  We  have 
already  shewn  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  they  had  not  only  di- 
vested the  laws  of  Moses  of  all  spirituality,  but  they  had  so  added 
to  them  by  perverse  and  far-fetched  conceits,  that  their  religious 
observances  were  mere  ritual  formalities  of  human  will-worship, 
that  wholly  disregarded  the  righteousness  and  moral  perfection 
that  Jehovah  required  from  them,  and  which  permitted  them  to  live 
in  any  manner  that  pride  or  voluptuousness  might  suggest. 

John  the  Baptist  directly  assailed  this  theory  of  the  Jews  as 
eonstnicted  upon  their  descent  from  Abraham.  {MeUt,  iii.  8,  9.) 
"Bring  forth,"  said  he  "fruits  meet  (t.  e,  consistent)  with  repent- 
ance; and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves  we  have  Abraham  to 
our  father,  &c.  And  now  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees : 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down  (t.  e.  will  be  hewn  down)  and  cast  into  the  ^tfiJ* 

John  thus  directly  attacked  the  theory  of  the  Jews  as  being  the 
favorites  of  Jehovah,  either  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham or  through  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
For  by  calling  on  his  followers  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  Almighty 
only  through  works  of  righteouness,  he  plainly  set  aside  the  foun- 
dations of  Jewish  presumption  as  based  on  the  ritual  and  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  thus  he  prepared  his 
hearers  to  receive  that  full  exposition  of  moral  doctrine  afterwards 
promulgated  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Though  John  was  commissioned  of  Jehovah  to  precede  the 
Messiah,  and  apprise  the  Jews  of  his  actual  approach,  he  did  not 
know  the  individual  he  thus  announced,  but  it  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  that  upon  whomsoever  he  should  see  the  spirit  of  God 
descending,  that  person  was  the  Messiah.  Hence  when  Jesus,  of 
Nazareth  was  baptized  by  John,  some  supernatural  appearance, 

not  discouraged  for  those  calamities,  but  that  they  judge  those  punishments  noi  to 
be  for  de§trueium  but  for  a  ektutating  of  owr  nation. 

**  For  not  as  with  other  nations  whom  the  Lord  patiently  forbeareth  to  punish 
till  they  be  come  to  the  fullness  of  their  sins,  so  dealeth  he  with  us. 

'*  Lest  that  being  come  to  the  height  of  sin,  afterwards  he  should  take  ren- 
gcance  of  us : 

"  And  thereon  hi  nevtr  witkdraweth  hu  mercy  from  m,"  (i.  §.  totally.)  *'  And 
tkougk  h€  pwutheth  (us)  uriA  odotrtUy,  yt<  doth  hi  neotr  (utterly)  fonakt  hU 
piOfU.*' 
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whether  a  defined  light,  or  what  else  we  know  not,  was  Been  bj 
John  to  hover  over  Jesus  of  Nazareth  like  a  dove  hovers,  (not  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  as  in  our  translation)  and  a  voice  was  heard  as 
if  from  heaven,  saying,  **  this  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.**  After  this  exhibition  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  John  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  he  therefore  pointed  him 
out  as  such  with  the  remarkable  words,  **  Behold  the  lamb  o{  Grod 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." — John  i.  29. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  this  event  Jesus  also  commenced  to 
preach,  saying,  ''  Repent  ye  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand," 
«.  e.  is  about  to  be  set  up  or  established,  and  he  gradually  traversed 
the  land  of  Judea  and  Gallilee  preaching  every  where  as  stated  by 
the  evangelists  the  **  gospel  of  the  kingdom"  i,  e,  the  "  good  news" 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  prophesied  by  Daniel,  was  about  to 
commence  its  auspicious  dominion.  This  phraseology  is  constantly 
maintained  throughout  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  is 
always  to  be  understood  as  denoting  that  spiritual  kingdom  the 
Messiah  was  to  establish  on  the  earth,  and  which  was  to  increase 
until  all  other  kingdoms  should  fall  before  it.  This  kingdom  ab- 
stractedly is  to  be  considered  as  extending  itself  into  the  future 
world  as  the  consummation  of  Jehovah's  ultimate  purposes  with 
mankind,  but  such  a  view  is  not  essential  to  a  correct  notion  of  what 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  intended  men  should  understand  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
he  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  kingdom  set  up  or  commenced  in  the 
present  world.  Hence  those  numerous  parables  illustrating  the 
principle  or  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  are  altogether 
inconsistent  with  any  other  exposition  than  that  it  signified  a  king-' 
dom  in  the  earth  set  up  among  mankind  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted,  but  which  evidently  implies  also,  that  it  should  continue 
to  endure  afler  the  judgment  of  the  last  day. 

That  this  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  kingdom  of 
God,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  and  expounding  its  nature  and  re- 
quirements was  a  most  important  part  of  Christ's  personal  minis- 
try, must  be  evident  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  evangelists.  They  represent  him  as  preaching  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  from  first  to  last,  but  if  any  one  has  overlooked 
this  circumstance  he  may  appreciate  it  by  examining  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance under  the  heads  of  kingdom  of  Crod,  kingdom  of  heat:en, 
his  kingdom^  and  my  kingdom ;  the  references  being  entirely  too 
numerous  to  be  introduced  here.     It  is  important  however,  to  a 
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right  comprehension  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  that  the  subject  be 
properly  appreciated. 

Though  John  the  Baptist  had  openly  announced  Jesus  to  be  the 
**Son  of  God,"  {John  i.  29 — 34,)  and  though  Nathaniel  and  his 
earliest  disciples  recog^zed  him  as  such  to  be  the  Messiah,  {John 
i.  49,)  yet  Jesus  himself  did  not  directly  assume  that  appellation  in 
his  earlier  addresses  to  those  who  heard  him  preach.  He  appears 
in  the  first  instance  to  have  only  informed  them  that  "  the  reign  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  was  at  hand,  and  as  such  he  called  upon 
all  men  to  repent,  t.  e,  not  to  depend  for  salvation  upon  the  ritual 
institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  by  forsaking  their  evil  ways  and 
living  righteously  in  view  of  a  future  judgment,  which  he  taught 
them  would  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  world  upon  all  who  had  ever 
lived,  at  which  time  the  wicked  should  be  forever  rejected,  while 
the  righteous  should  be  made  the  inheritors  of  an  everlasting  king- 
dom of  holiness  and  happiness.  In  his  teaching  or  exhortation  on 
these  subjects,  he  reasoned  only  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  enforced  his  instructions  by  parables  which  exhibited  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  teaching,  by  familiar  illustrations  which  every 
one  could  understand  and  apply  to  the  regulation  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual or  moral  action.*  Hence  the  observation  made  by  those 
who  heard  him  preach,  (Mark  i.  22,)  that  he  spoke  as  one  having 

*  Our  Saviour's  mode  of  preaching'  by  parables,  under  the  influence  of  peculiar 
sectarian  views,  has  been  sometimes  put  in  such  a  light  as  to  render  his  practice  in 
this  particular  altogether  absurd,  for  by  a  misapprehension  of  Mark  iv.  12,  it  has 
been  assumed,  that  he  purposely  spoke  to  the  people  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
should  not  understand  his  doctrine,  whereas  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  fact. 
It  is  true  however  that  Mark  has  stated  this  discourse  of  our  Saviour  so  briefly, 
that  it  is  far  less  intelligible  than  the  relation  of  Math,  xiii.  which  removes  all 
ambigxiity. 

The  plain  matter  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  as  above  alluded  to  was  this.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  people  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  or  heaven,  that  was  to  be 
establbhed  by  the  Messiah,  and  to  illustrate  its  character,  he  made  use  of  a  variety 
of  parables  or  familiar  illustrations  concerning  its  nature  and  growth.  But  his 
more  in ti male  disciples  or  apostles  were  surprised  that  he  did  not  rather  preach 
dogmatically  to  the  people  concerning  himself,  for  such  is  the  plain  inference  of 
Math,  xiii.  10:  **  Why  speakest  thou  to  them  in  parables?"  t.  e.  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  them  directly  concerning  yourself.  To  this  he  replied  that  they  as  his 
more  immediate  disciples  could  bear  such  discourses,  since  they  were  in  a  manner 
familiarized  to  a  more  correct  view  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  but  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  were  imprewed  with  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief  as  to  the  tem- 
poral dignity  of  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  to  be  established  by  him,  could  not 
at  present  bear  a  simple  exposition  of  the  truth,  for  they  were  blinded  by  the  false 
notions  that  they  held  upon  that  subject.  Therefore,  says  he,  I  speak  to  thjm  in 
parables,  t.  e.  moral  apologies— that  prepare  and  instruct  them  concerning  the 
nature  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  which  hereafter  they  may  be 
fitted  to  receive  ibe  true  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah,  for  this  alone  is  all  they 
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authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  t.  e.  he  made  no  reference  to  any 
ancient  rabbis  or  elders  as  sustaining  his  teaching.  His  doctrines 
stood  only  upon  what  he  urged  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptares 
as  the  requirements  of  Jehovah,  or  as  matters  of  moral  equity  that 
had  a  plain  common  sense  bearing  on  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  all  who  heard  him. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  instructing  the  Jews,  he  per- 
formed many  miraculous  cures  upon  such  infirm  and  disabled  per- 
sons as  happened  to  be  present,  which  ought  to  have  impressed 
every  one  who  witnessed  such  things  with  the  conviction^  that  he 
who  had  such  power  must  have  been  sent  by  J^ovah*  for  never 
had  any  one  exhibited  such  evidence  of  a  divine  commission  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  instead  of  reasoning  correctly 
on  this  subject,  most  of  the  Jews  only  expressed  amazement,  and 
said,  {McUh,  xiiL  54,  &c.)  "  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and 
these  mighty  works  I  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  t  Is  not  his 
mother  called  Mary,  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses»  and  Si- 
mon, and  Judas  ?  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  with  us  t  Whence 
then  hath,  this  man  all  these  things  1 " 

Gradually  Jesus  began  to  assert  he  was  expressly  commissioned 
of  Jehovah  to  discharge  the  office  he  had  assumed,  and  that  he  had 
been  instructed  of  God  as  to  the  doctrines  he  was  to  communicate 
to  mankind.  Finally  he  taught  them  there  was  no  other  salvadon 
but  through  him,  that  men  must  not  only  believe  him  to  have  been 
sent  by  Jehovah,  but  that  they  must  rely  upon  his  power  to  save 
them  by  doing  whatever  he  required  from  their  faith  or  their  obedi- 
ence. If  they  did  so,  he  promised  he  would  raise  them  from  the 
dead  at  the  last  day,  and  receive  them  into  the  enjoyment  of  that 
KINGDOM  ** prepared  for  the  righteoui  from  the  beginning  qf  the 
worldr 

As  confirming  the  doctrines  he  thus  taught  of  being  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  he  asserted  his  power  to  forgive  human  sin ;  which  in 
the  first  instance  seemed  to  be  a  most  startling  assumption,  until  he 
shewed  by  an  exhibition  of  supernatural  power  in  healing  bodily 
diseases  by  his  simple  word,  {Mark  ii.  5,)  that  in  asserting  an  aa- 

can  bear,  1. 1.  profit  by  at  the  present  time.  Hence  the  eWdent  meaning'  of  Mark 
It.  33,  **And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them  at  (ibty  «ocr« 
oftlcloAMT  tl." 

Why  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  Bfesdah,  was 
from  the  infatuation  of  their  will-worship  and  speculations,  for  he  asserts  this  posi- 
tively in  Math.  xiU.  13—16.  Our  Saviour's  object  therefore  in  teaching  by  para- 
bles, was  to  instruct  them  as  far  as  they  would  receive  the  truth,  and  not  that  Im 
might  be  unintelligible  to  them. 
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thority  to  forgive  sins,  he  did  not  use  lang^uage  that  was  unsuscep- 
tible of  sensible  proof. 

In  the  ordinary  discourses  which  Jesus  made  to  his  disciples  or 
to  the  people,  he  constantly  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  his  Father^  and  of 
himself  as  the  Soth  thereby  implying  his  being  the  Son  of  Godf 
{Piolm  ii.  7,)  though  he  very  rarely  used  the  latter  expression. 
Most  commonly  he  spoke  of  himself  impersonally  as  the  Son  of 
numf  a  term  however  synonymous  with  that  of  Messiah,  and  di- 
rectly deduced  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  (chap.  vii.  13.) 

As  a  further  consequence  of  his  being  the  Son,  or  Son  of  Goif 
he  asserted  he  had  the  power  of  introducing  unto  his  father's  house 
or  kingdom,  all  those  who  would  receive  him  in  that  character. 
This  phraseology  we  shall  hereafter  shew  implies  that  most  impor- 
tant doctrine  of  adopHon,  through  which  all  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  authorized  to  call  on  Jehovah  as  their  Father^  in  the 
full  confidence  that  he  regards  them  as  his  children. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  our  Saviour  required  his  disci- 
ples to  accomplish  the  utmost  amount  of  moral  perfection.  As 
being  the  children  of  Grod  they  were  to  strive  to  be  like  him. 
<<Be  ye  perfect  for  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
What  he  taught  on  this  subject  is  particularly  inculcated  in  his  cel- 
ebrated sennon  on  the  mount,  {Math.  v.  &c.)  which  contains  a  full 
summary  of  all  he  ever  taught  his  disciples  concerning  their  moral 
conduct. 

As  respected  the  institutions  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  observed 
by  the  Jews,  he  openly  disregarded  them.  He  ate  without  wash- 
ing his  hands,  as  well  as  with  persons  considered  to  be  unclean,  he 
observed  no  fast,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  disregard  the  Jewish 
distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  food.  In  a  pointed  manner  also 
he  slighted  their  notions  concerning  the  observance  of  the  sabbath, 
not  only  by  healing  the  sick  on  that  day,  but  by  openly  directing 
them  to  carry  away  the  beds  upon  which  they  had  been  laid, 
which  was  a  direct  violation  of  what  the  Jews  esteemed  to  be  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.*     He  justified  his  proceeding  in 

*  There  is  an  eminent  instance  of  our  Saviour's  pointed  disregurd  of  the  Jewish 
notions  concerning^  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  as  stated  in  John  ix.  &c.  respect- 
ing the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind,  which  is  overlooked  by  most  readers  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  rabbinical  teaching*  On 
that  subject.  In  this  miraculous  cure  our  Saviour  Averse  sixth )  made  a  mixture  <f 
day  and  tpiiUe  with  which  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  This  mixture 
was  the  j^reat  oflbnce  to  Jewish  doctors  and  bigots,  as  it  was  done  on  Uie  sabbath, 
(verses  14, 16,  16,  24,)  and  such  is  the  overpowering  infatuation  of  will-worship, 
that  oar  Saviour's  disregard  of  their  precept  on  this  subject,  far  outweighed  the 

3  V.2 
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these  cases,  first,  by  saying  the  sabbath  had  been  made  for  man* 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  and  secondly  by  claiming  to  be  Lord 
of  the  sabbath,  t.  e,  as  being  one  who  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
as  he  might  see  fit.  His  whole  conduct  plainly  shews  he  designed 
its  entire  abrogation,  for  he  has  not  lefl  a  single  precept  concerning 
its  observance  even  in  that  modified  sense  in  which  the  christian 
world  suppose  it  ought  to  be  still  regarded. 

As  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  plainly  intimated 
an  entire  disregard  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  his  proceeding  soon 
drew  upon  him  the  direct  hostility  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  which 
became  still  more  intense  when  he  reproached  them  with  their  per- 
versions of  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  through  that  system  of 
will-worship  which  we  have  shewn  had  gradually  arisen  among 
them,  and  which  had  altogether  changed  the  simplicity  of  the  sys- 
tem originally  instituted  by  Jehovi^,  into  a  scheme  of  mere  rite« 
and  formal  observances  of  human  appointment. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  circumstanees 
involved  in  this  opposition  of  the  Jewish  rulers  to  Jesus  of  NaMr 
reth,  as  well  as  to  shew  what  were  the  true  principles  of  the  reli- 
gious or  moral  system  promulgrated  by  him,  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
the  comparatively  imperfect  nature  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  inde- 
pendent of  any  corruption  of  them  by  the  Jewish  teachers.  For 
Jesus  did  not  propose  any  reformation  of  the  Jewish  economy*  he 
evidently  contemplated  its  entire  abrogation,  whether  as  regarded 
its  code  of  moral  requirements,  or  its  ceremonial  institutions.  To 
demonstrate  this  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  these  two 
subjects  separately,  and  first  of  the  moral  code  established  by  the 
Mosaic  economy. 

The  moral  law  as  exhibited  in  the  ten  commandments  and  other 
collateral  enactments  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  consisted  of  cer- 
tain positive  commands  or  prohibitions,  such  as,  thou  shalt  not  kill, 
thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  &c.  Thou 
shalt  honor,  t.  e.  support  or  cherish  thy  father  and  mother,  &c. 
But  though  these  precepts  are  very  emphatic  in  their  expression* 
yet  the  grosser  classes  of  crimes  only  are  expressly  named,  lesser 
offences,  though  of  the  same  character,  in  not  being  specified  and 
condemned  by  formal  denunciations  were  therefore  comparadvely 

performance  of  a  miracle  as  the  tesiiraony  that  he  came  invested  with  power  from 
God.  The  reader  who  will  refer  to  our  observations  on  the  rabbinical  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  (Vol.  I.  p.  487,  &c.)  will  at  once  perceive  that  our  Saviour  in  miz- 
\ng  clay  on  the  sabbath  did  it  purposely  in  disregard  of  the  frivolous  principles 
sstabUshed  by  the  rabbis  oa  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sabbath  should  be  kepi. 
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OTerlooked  or  disregarded  both  by  the  rabbit  and  the  people  at 
large»*  though  piouB  individuals  probably  understood  the  subject  in 
a  truly  spiritual  manner. 

This  Mosaic  code  of  morality,  as  a  mere  code,  Jesus  of  Nazaredi 
evidently  proposed  to  set  aside  altogether  as  consisting  of  mere 
precepts  and  prohibitions,  for  he  substituted  in  its  place  the  opera- 
tion of  an  intellectual  principle  which  not  only  comprehended 
whatever  was  required  or  forbidden  by  the  positive  commandments 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  which  also  included  all  shades  of  differ- 
ence, all  modifications  of  crimes  and  offences,  or  of  righteous 
action,  that  were  similar  in  their  natures  however  different  in 
degree.  Hence  he  taught  that  the  moral  action  of  his  disciples 
was  to  be  regulated  not  by  a  literal  obedience  to  the  several  dis- 
tinct prohibitions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  such  as  thou  shalt  not  kill, 
steal,  bear  false  witness,  &c.  but  by  the  all  comprehensive  principle. 
Thou  shalt  lovb  tht  neighbor  as  thtsblf,  t.  e.  you  shall  act 
towards  him  as  you  would  desire  him  to  act  towards  you,  which 
not  only  necessarily  includes  a  prohibition  of  murder,  theft,  adul- 
tery, &lse  witness,  ice,  but  every  lesser  degree  of  such  offences. 
The  completeness  of  this  moral  rule  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
on  estimating  his  proposed  conduct  towards  others,  by  his  own 
conscience  that  must  approve  or  condemn  any  one  acting  in  a  like 
manner  to  himself.  For  by  whatever  degree  of  offence  any  man 
would  estimate  such  conduct  from  another  person,  so  he  could 
equally  estimate  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  actions  to  other  people 
by  a  standard  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  mistake.  By  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  as  this  for  moral  government,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  code  of  positive  commandments  or  prohi- 
bitions as  embodied  by  the  law  of  Moses,  becomes  as  a  mere  code 
altogether  superfluous.t     The  law  of  lovxTig  our  neighbor  as  owT' 

*  ligbtibot,  vol.  iii.  preface,  page  xiii.  &c.  vol.  xi.  107,  &c.  gives  abundant 
proof  of  this  fact. 

fSome  persons  perhaps  may  not  rightly  appreciate  this  matter  by  supposing 
that  the  enactments  of  the  ten  commandments  positively  forbidding  theft,  mur- 
der, adultery,  &c.  were  much  more  emphatic  than  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by.  But  that  they  misjudge  the  subject  will  be  evident  by 
asking  them,  in  what  manner  were  the  sins  of  murder,  theft  and  adultery  pun- 
ished under  the  law  of  Jehovah  ?  As  offences  against  human  society  they  were 
punishable  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties  as  they  are  now  with  us.  But  as 
breaches  of  Jehovah's  commandment  as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  there  is  no  particular 
punishment  assigned.  If  then,  morally  speaking,  they  were  to  be  hereafter  pun- 
ishable by  Jehovah  as  being  infractions  of  the  ten  commandments,  why  should 
they  be  regarded  as  less  punishable  under  the  law  that  judg^  of  their  enormity 
by  their  being  violations  of  the  principle,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 
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Miwet  M  iiMtinrtrd  bj  Ckriitr  mOL  otAj  ioMim  tmrj  ddng  ezprewly 
farfaidden  bj  the  Iftw  of  Mom»  b«t  it  eonqv^eads  die  wbole 
principle  of  hmnan  condact  so  abnohileij,  dMft  die  immgination 
cmnDOC  coneeiTe  of  mnx  otfence  tovard*  wmMJ^amd  diat  is  noC  under 
iu  influeiiee  to  siicb  a  degree*  as  to  piemt  tbe  possibility  of  mis- 
taking  tbe  solgect  cyf  rigbt  condoct  in  aaj  particular  wbatsoe^er. 
And  not  only  so  witb  tbings  forbidden*  b«t  widi  ereiy  tbing  to  be 
done  by  mankind ;  for  all  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness  are  equally 
required  by  tbis  law  of  love  by  tbe  necessary  inference  of  doing 
good  to  erery  one  as  we  Mkomld  desire  to  rteeire  rf  tkem  m  omrneees- 
mties.  Upon  tbis  latter  point  tbere  can  be  no  donbt,  for  Cbrist 
bimself  in  tbat  riew  tbat  be  bas  given  ns  of  tbe  day  of  judgment 
in  Math,  xxv.  34 — 36,  wbernn  tbe  rigbteons  are  accepted  on 
account  of  tbeir  kwmamUy  and  hemerolenee^  be  also  represents 
others  as  being  condemned  for  baring  been  regarHess  of  ike  w^er- 
^*i^  ^f  their  feUcw  mem.  Not  that  tbis  would  be  tbe  only  cause  of 
men  being  accepted  or  condemned  by  bim»  but  jmv  tamio  as  far  as 
it  was  tbe  requirement  of  Christ  tbat  we  skamid  tore  ome  another. 

That  the  Jews  misunderstood  die  principle  of  tbe  system  taught 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  very  dear  from  tbe  history  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  ministry,  for  he  evidendy  alludes  to  an  imputation  hav- 
ing been  cast  upon  him,  that  his  system  released  men  from  die 
obfforvance  of  those  obligations  that  had  been  required  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  from  which  he  vindicates  himself  by  an 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  taught  by  him,  which 
is  entirely  misapprehended  by  most  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
from  its  having  been  wrongly  translated.  Tbe  passage  to  which  I 
alludiB  is  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  {Math,  v.  17,)  where  he  tells 
tho  multitude,  *'  think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  th^  law  or  the  pro- 
phots,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,"  (as  we  perceive  had  been 
charged  to  him,)  **lnU  to  make  them  morefuU;**  not  Jklfil,  as  in 
our  translation,  but  more  Jull,  comprehensive  and  stoeeping  in  their 
operrttinn,  (Locke,  Reason.  Christ,  14.)  This  he  exhibits  most 
rlrarly  from  tho  twenty-first  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  by 
Hlicwing  that  men  should  be  judged  not  only  for  committing  the 
f^rossor  acts  of  murder,  adultery,  &c.  as  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Mosrs,  l)ut  even  for  cherishing  the  desire  or  inclination  to  commit 
MiK'.li  o(!V Mires. 

At  tho  same  time  that  Christ  imparted  this  admirable  principle 
or  riilo  for  human  conduct,  ho  enjoined  also  upon  his  disciples  the 
obsorvaiict)  of  two  othor  moral  principles  which  have  been  very 
ditU^rcMitiy  unchTstood  among  difiercnt  christian  sects.     I  allude  to 
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Math,  Y.  33—42,  in  whicb  all  oaths  are  forbidden,  and  all  resist- 
ance to  the  injustice  or  insults  of  other  men. 

That  all  swearing  or  oaths  are  here  forbidden,  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  I  apprehend  the  reason  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  Christ  requires  his  disciples  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  to  speak  the  truth,  and  consequently  they  are  ever 
responsible  before  Gk>d,  as  to  the  right  manner  in  which  they  may 
act  in  that  particular.  The  recognition  of  an  oath  however,  sup- 
poses that  men  under  this  solemn  adjuration  will  speak  the  truth 
which  they  would  not  do  otherwise.  The  practice  therefore  of 
administering  oalhs,  indirectly  teaches  men  that  falsehood  is  of 
small  moment  blb  compared  with  perjury,  and  hence  many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  they  know  to  be  untrue,  who  yet  would 
not  take  an  oath  on  the  subject.  Such  a*  condition  of  things  is 
utterly  contrary  to  christian  perfection,  which  requires  truth  under 
all  circumstances.  All  kinds  of  swearing  or  oaths  therefore  have 
been  forbidden  by  Christ.  Upon  the  same  principle,  as  we  shall 
shew  hereafter,  the  sabbath  was  abolished  by  him,  viz.  that  men  are 
to  live  holily  every  day  alike,  and  not  better  on  one  day  and  less 
religiously  on  another. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  injunction  that  Christ  requires  us 
to  submit  without  resistance  to  all  manner  of  violence  and  injustice, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  can  regard  the  passage  in  question  other- 
wise than  an  oriental  phraseology,  which  inculcates  the  greatest 
amount  of  rational  forbearance  under  injurious  treatment,  and  re- 
pression of  revengeful  feelings.  But  that  there  was  to  be  no  limi- 
tation to  christian  endurance  in  such  particulars,  is  incredible. 
Such  absolute  submission  would  subjugate  the  moral  and  religious 
portion  of  society  altogether  to  the  wicked  and  licentious:  for 
since  we  have  no  promise  that  the  righteous  shall  be  protected  by 
the  providence  of  God  in  such  matters,  it  is  downright  presumption 
for  any  one  to  assume  that  because  Jehovah  has  the  power,  that 
therefore  he  will  exercise  it. 

As  I  think  it  important  that  the  misinterpretation  of  this  passage 
of  the  New  Testament  be  more  fully  shewn,  I  refer  the  reader  for 
some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  to  our  Appendix,  Art.  No.  8. 

Having  now  shown  the  obvious  principle  by  which  the  code  of 
moral  observances  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  superseded, 
we  will  now  in  the  second  place,  shew,  that  the  ceremonial  institu- 
tions of  that  economy  were  in  like  manner  abrogated  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  intellectual    principle  commensurate    with    the  all 
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comprehensive  obligations  of  the  moral  rule  appointed  by  Christ, 
"  Thau  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,** 

The  original  and  universal  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  the  creation  of 
mankind*  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  was»  that  as  intellectual  and 
moral  free  age^nts,  they  should  attain  to  their  perfection  by  their 
own  voluntary  action.  But  mankind  as  imperfect  creatures  under- 
going probation,  were  as  such  continually  lia(»le  to  offend  against 
the  laws  prescribed  by  God  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 
Provision  therefore  was  made  for  their  infirmity  in  two  eminent 
particulars.  First,  as  communicating  assisting  grace  to  those  who 
were  striving  after  perfection,  and  secondly,  by  providing  a  mean 
through  which  any  penitent  transgressor  might  be  assured  that  his 
disobedience  or  sin  towards  Jehovah  was  forgiven  him. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pious  Jew  who  earnestly  sought  ailer  per- 
fection, received  grace  from  Jehovah  through  his  prayers  and  strict 
observance  of  all  ceremonial  institutions  appointed  by  him.  For  in 
complying  with  such  requirements  as  being  express  commandments 
of  God,  they  necessarily  would  obtain  all  the  blessings  promised  to 
the  obedient. 

In  the  next  place  the  penitent  Jew,  sorrowing  for  any  breach  of 
Gt>d's  law  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty,  presented  himself 
before  Jehovah  at  the  tabernacle  with  an  animal  sacrifice,  which  the 
priest  as  the  appointed  mediator  between  the  penitent  and  Jehovah, 
laid  upon  the^  altar  where  it  was  consumed.  After  having  done 
this  the  penitent  withdrew  under  the  full  assurance  that  his  sin  was 
forgiven,  and  he  again  was  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  his  God. 

If  any  one  will  consider  these  two  appointments  it  must  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  grace  to  assist,  as  well  as  forgiveness  of  past  sin, 
were  simply  obtained  by  or  through  the  exercise  of  an  trnteUectual 
reliance  upon,  or  faith  iir,  Jehovah*s  promises  that  he  would  assist 
or  pardon  idl  those  who  complied  with  his  institutions. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  efficacy  in  them  opere  operato^  but 
as  acts  of  religious  faith,  for  it  must  be  abundantly  clear  that 
neither  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law,  nor  the  sacrificed 
animal,  nor  the  mediatorial  act  of  the  priest,  could  have  any  inhe- 
rent virtue  in  themselves  to  accomplish  such  results. 

But  through  a  habitual  compliance  with  these  ritual  institutions 
of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  the  Jews  in  the  process  of  their 
intellectual  development,  if  they  rightly  exercised  their  understand- 
ing, would  thus  be  insensibly  prepared  to  transfer  their  faith  from 
its  connection  with  external  institutions,  to  a  purely  intellectual  act 
of  faith,  i.  e.  a  reliance  upon  Jehovah's  promise   that  he  would 
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communicate  grace,  or  would  forgive  sin  to  all  those  who  would 
devoutly  seek  such  &Yors  from  him  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Messiah,  who  it  was  announced  to  them  would  be  the  medium  of 
communication  between  Jehovah  and  mankind. 

Hence  there  was  no  intellectual  difficulty  as  to  this  matter  with 
any  intelligent  Jew  who  believed.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, for  as  it  was  only  the  institution  of  Jehovah  that  gave  any 
efficacy  or  profit  to  the  animal  sacrifice  or  mediatorial  act  of  the 
priest,  so  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  comprehending 
that  Jehovah  could  in  like  manner  extend  grace  or  pardon  to  man- 
kind, simply  in  virtue  of  'their  faith  or  reliance  upon  his  word,  as 
promised  to  all  who  would  s^k  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  as 
the  Messiah  had  accomplished  personally  whatever  was  essential 
to  his  functions  in  that  capacity. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject by  any  further  parallels  between  the  sensible  teachings  of  the 
ritual  institutions  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  the  applica« 
tion  of  the  mere  intellectual  principle  of  fSsdth  in  Jehovah's  promise, 
as  instituted  under  the  Christian  Dispensationr  The  broad  principle 
must  be  evident  to  the  least  consideration,  that  as  the  ritual  services 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  only  profitable  to  the  Jews  in  vir- 
tue of  thdr  faith,  as  relying  upon  the  appointments  of  Jehovah,  so 
in  the  more  intellectual  development  of  Christianity,  this  efficacy 
or  profitableness  was  offered  to  mankind  through  the  mere  intellec- 
tuality of  their  faith  as  to  Jehovah's  promise,  detached  from  ahy 
external  act  in  connection  with  it. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  treat  on  this  subject  at  length  in  our  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
therefore  return  to  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  astounding  relation  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  singular  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  him,  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  people  of  Judea 
and  Galilee,  who  followed  him  in  crowds  as  his  disciples,  wonder- 
ing at  what  they  heard  and  saw,  and  ready  to  exclaim  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  not  this  (person)  the  son  of  David  1  Is  not  this  (person) 
the  Christ  ?  or  more  doubtfully :  when  the  Messiah  coraeth,  will 
he  do  more  miracles  than  this  man  1  Yet  his  influence  upon  them 
though  far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  was  less  than  ought 
to  have  been  anticipated ;  partly  because  he  did  not  act  according  to 
their  misapprehension  as  to  what  they  supposed  the  Messiah  came 
to  accomplish,  and  partly  because  the  priesthood,  elders,  and  scribes 
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whom  they  regarded  as  their  religious  guides  and  instructors,  uni- 
Tersally  opposed  Jesus  as  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  system 
of  will- worship,  elaborated  by  them  out  of  the  law  or  institutions 
of  Moses,  but  which  they  esteemed  to  be  the  actual  appointment  of 
Jehovah.*  Wholly  disregarding  through  this  infatuation,  the  nu- 
merous miracles  that  Jesus  was  constantly  performing,  and  which 
was  unexampled  in  any  former  period  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
the  priesthood  and  rabbis  absurdly  required  before  they  should 
believe  in  him,  "a  sign  from  heaven,"  that  is  such  a  stupendous 
miraculous  recognition  of  him  on  the  paxt  of  Jehovah  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  most  stubborn  incredulity.  This  was 
in  fact  requiring  to  be  relieved  as  free  agents  from  the  responsibility 
of  exercising  their  intellectual  capacities  in  making  right  conclu- 
sions for  themselves,  for  which  they  were  fully  competent  if  they 
would  only  honestly  reason  on  what  they'  actually  heard  or  saw. 

But  our  Saviour  having  already  done  what  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  reasonable  man  on  the  subject,  met  thii^ 
absurd  demand  with  pathetic  reproaches  for  the  stubbornness  of 
their  unbelief.  He  compared  their  incredulity  with  that  of  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  who  had  believed  the  preaching  of  Jonah, 
though  he  performed  no  miracle,  he  spoke  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  had  made  a  long  journey  to  see  Solomon  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  his  wisdom,  while  he,  more  wise  than  Soloqion,  was 
disregarded  by  them.  He  further  affirmed  that  if  the  heathen  pop- 
ulation of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  heard  his  doctrine  and  seen  his 
miracles,  they  would  have  been  converted  to  him.  Nay  that  the 
same  thing  might  be  even  predicated  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
hence  his  observation,  that  a  more  merciful  scrutiny  would  be  held 
concerning  their  conduct  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  upon  the 
Jews  of  that  generation. 

But  the  Jews,  being  completely  entangled  in  that  system  of 
will-worship  which  we  have  already  described  as  having  originated 
in  superstitious  and  far-fetched  conceits  concerning  the  obedience 
due  to  the  institutions  of^^oses,  as  well  as  by  one  sided  views 

*  The  chrMiian  world  have  been  gfreatly  misled  in  their  estimate  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  rabbis  at  this  time,  by  a  misapprehension  of 
the  term  kypoeriU,  which  was  frequently  applied  to  them  by  our  Saviour.  This  term 
however  was  not  used  in  the  modem  sense  as  implying  a  dissembler  who  is  con- 
scious of  the  falsehood  of  his  position  or  assertions,  bnl  it  signifies  one  so  entirely 
bigoted  as  to  be  regardless  of  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  his  reasoning  or  objec- 
tions. I  apprehend  the  most  generally  correct  translation  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  would  be  "  incotutUtent  bigai," 

The  various  senses  in  which  the  terra  hypocriU  has  been  used  in  the  goepcl,  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  in  his  Sermons,  iii.  196,  &c.  z.  2S2. 
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of  matters  intimated  to  them  by  the  prophets  concemiog  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one  representing 
himself  to  be  sent  from  Jehovah,  should  thus  directly  disregard 
those  positive  commands  or  institutions  which  they  considered  had 
been  appointed  in  the  laws  of  Moses  for  their  observance  through- 
out all  generations.  This  circumstance  was  the  greatest  sttmibling 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  it  was  a  plausible  one  at  first  sight  when 
we  consider  the  dogmatical  character  their  religious  system  had 
assumed  in  consequence  of  overlooking  certain  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities in  the  revelations  Jehovah  had  made  them,  which  if  pro* 
perly  estimated,  ought  to  have  induced  them  not  to  have  given 
their  system  that  dogmatical  character.  Thus  it  is  very  true  that 
Moses  had  announced  certain  things  to  be  "  a  perpetual  institution, 
an  everlastirfg  ordinance  among  you  in  all  your  generations,"  &c« 
The  literal  sense  of  these  words  would  have  been  undoubted,  had 
not  the  Scripture  itself  given  plain  intimations  that  these  terms 
everlasting,  perpetual,  &c.*  ought  not  to  be  always  considered  in 
their  absolute  sense,  by  having  expressly  ^ted  there  should  be  a 
Ume  when  another  system  should  supervene  upon  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  first  place,  Moses  himself  implied  this  when  he 
said,  {Deut.  xviii.  15,  &c.)  The  Lord  thy  God  shall  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thy  brethren  like  unto  tne,  to  him 
shall  ye  listen,  ifc.j  David  had  said  in  Psalm  ex.  4,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  constituted  of  Jehovah  a  priest  forever  afler  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  intimating  thereby  an  abrogation  of  the  Aaronical 

*  It  iB  not  necessary  to  illustrate  this  matter  by  any  critical  references  concern- 
ing' the  use  of  the  term  ft^ever,  as  employed  in  the  Scripture  writings.  Any  He- 
brew Lexicon  under  the  head  of  ohv  or  ta^^p,  will  be  found  sufficiently  explicit. 
Cruden's  Concordance  under  the  word  forever  will  be  ail  that  is  necessary  to  ths 
English  reader. 

t  As  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  contested  the  application  of  this  prophecy  to 
the  Messiah,  and  have  determined  that  it  only  relates  to  those  inspired  prophets 
who  appeared  among  them,  such  as  Isaiah,  &c.  it  is  necessary  we  should  confute 
their  error  on  this  point,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  very  important  botring-  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  expressions  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15—19,)  are  apparently  very  clear :  "Je- 
hovah thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  A  PROPHET,  (not  prophets)  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me,  (i.  e,  in  official  position  as  a  lawgiver,)  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken,"  &c. 

That  this  likeness  to  Moses  consisted  in  his  being  a  legislator,  is  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Jews  themselves,  for  they  do  not  recognise  any  of  their  pro- 
phets to  have  been  like  Moeee.  Thus  Ezra,  or  whoever  it  was  that  added  the  last 
chapter  of  Deut.  says  verse  10,  evidently  written  long  after  Moses,  "And  there  arois 
not  a  prophet  stnee  in  lerael  like  unto  Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face,"  &c. 
It  is  tliereibro  clear  from  the  above  passage  that  the  Ukenett  to  Moeee,  stated  in 
Deut.  xviii.  15, 18,  was  not  exhibited  by  any  of  the  inspired  Jewish  prophets.    Tho 

4  V.2 
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priesthoody  which  circumstance  of  necessi^  impKed  an  eotiiv 
change  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  prophet  Jeremiali  also 
(chap,  iii.  16)  announced  that  the  time  should  come  when  the  Jew- 
ish people  ''  shall  say  no  more»  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah* 
neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  they  remember  it,  neither 
shall  they  visit  it,"  &c.  The  same  prophet  also  in  chapter  xxxi. 
31 — 34  says,  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Judah,  &c  not  according 
to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathered*  ^r.  t.  e.  in  the  wil- 
derness through  Moses. 

If  the  Jews  therefore  had  fairly  estimated  the  bearing  of  these 
remarkable  passages,  they  would  have  comprehended  that  the 
terms  everlasting,  perpetual,  &c.  as  applied  to  the  Mosaic  institu* 
tions,  were  not  to  be  considered  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  that  there 
woidd  come  a  time  in  the  providence  of  Jehovah,  when  the  Mosaic 
institutions  would  cease  to  be  observed  by  his  express  direcUon. 
And  therefore  if  they  had  with  h<n(est  impartiality  duly  regarded 
these  direct  revelations  of  the  Scripture,  they  could  not  have  re- 
jected Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  system  promulgated  by  him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  doctrine  being  incompatible  with  the  perpetual 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.    If  they  had  regarded  the 

Ukennt  thereforo  was  to  be  manifested  by  a  prophet  who  should,  like  Moees,  be  a 
UguUUor, 

Another  very  important  consequence  to  the  correct  exposition  of  these  verses  It 
the  confutation  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  that  as  the  law  from  Mt.  Sinai  was  delivered 
in  the  thunders  and  fires  that  accompanied  'Jehovah's  speaking  to  the  people,  so 
they  contend  that  nothing-  less  than  a  similar  exhibition  of  the  majesty  and  pres- 
ence  of  Jehovah  can  justify  them  to  omit  the  observances  of  the  Mosaical  institu- 
tions. 

But  the  correct  exposition  of  Deut.  xviii.  15, 16,  expressly  forbids  their  require 
\ng  any  such  similar  exhibition,  for  Jehovah  in  promising  to  raise  up  for  them  a 
future  legislator  like  to  Moses,  assigns  as  his  reason  why  he  would  raise .  him  up 
from  among  them,  {qf  thy  ifretkren,)  that  it  would  be  so  done  in  conformity  to 
what  they  themselves  had  formerly  desired  from  him  at  Hordl>,  (£eoi{.  xx.  19,) 
where  they  said  to  Moses,  "  epeak  tfiou  to  tif ,  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  Qod  tpeak 
with  u$,  Uet  we  die,"  Therefore  says  Jehovah,  (Deut,  xviii.  17, 18,)  <•  They  have 
well  spoken  that  they  have  spoken ;"  or  in  other  words,  I  will  therefore  notagaia 
appear  to  them  in  the  splendor  of  my  majesty  as  at  Horeb,  but  '*  I  will  raise  ap 
(hereafler)  a  prophbt  from  among  them  of  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  I 
wiU  put  my  worde  in  hit  moitth,  and  ho  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com* 
mand  him.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  whoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him." 

The  verses  that  follow  the  19th  verse,  have  no  connection  with  it.  It  applias 
only  to  that  prophet  who  was  to  be  like  Moses.  The  verses  that  follow  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  general  class  of  prophets  or  exhorters,  (see  Vol.  1. 204,  Itc.)  and 
not  to  those  whom  Jehovah  would  send  under  the  influences  of  a  divine  commis- 
sion ;  for  the  instruction  given,  is,  as  to  how  the  Jews  should  ascertain  persons  iwl 
tobepropheti  sent  by  Jehovah. 
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■abject  in  this  light,  they  would  then  have  been  able  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  evidence  exhibited  by  JesuB  of  Nazareth,  whether 
by  miracle  or  fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  determining  the 
fact  whether  he  was  or  was  not  that  Messiah  so  long  announced 
by  the  prophets.  They  however  bigotedly  adhered  to  their  estab- 
lished dogma  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  to  last  forever,  and 
refused  to  consider  those  portions  of  Scripture  that  were  anoma- 
lous to  such  a  construction.  The  consequence  was  they  resisted 
every  thing  brought  forward  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  and 
they  finally  prevailed  as  they  thought,  when  they  caused  Jesus  to 
be  put  to  death,  whereby  the  Scriptures  which  they  blindly  held  in 
their  hands  were  literally  fulfilled  as  predicted  by  the  prophets. 

The  only  intelligible  ground  that  the  Jews  could  have  taken  to 
justify  so  unreasonable  a  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  can  appreciate 
their  conduct,  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  they  believed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  advent  in  magic  and  demoniacal  agencies,  so  they 
might  have  imagined  that  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  his  disciples,  were  permitted  by  Jehovah  that  he 
might  try  them,  as  was  intimated  by  the  statement  made  by  Moses 
in  Deut.  xiii.  1-^,  &c. 

"  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet^  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams* 
and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder ^  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come 
to  pass  whereof  he  spoke  unto  thee,  saying,  let  vs  go  after  other  gods 
which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams, 
Jbr  the  Lord  your  God  proreth  you^  to  know  whether  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  Gk>d  with  all  your  hearts  and  with  all  your  soul." 

But  the  Jews  must  have  been  miserably  blinded  in  their  intel- 
lectual perceptions  if  the  preceding  verses  could  be  supposed  ap- 
plicable to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  disciples,  for  they  did  not 
teach  that  they  should  forsake  the  God  of  their  fathers  and  wor- 
ship another  God ;  they  alone  urged  men  to  glorify  Jehovah,  and 
by  their  instrumentality  the  worship  of  Jehovah  has  been  carried 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Long  previous  to  the  advent,  the  Messiah  had  been  distinguished 
among  the  Jews  by  several  different  synonymes  derived  from 
various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  He  was  called 
the  Son  of  GK>d,  from  Psalm  ii.  7.  Son  of  David,  from  Jerem,  xxiii. 
5,  6.  King  of  Israel,  from  "Psalm  ii.  6—9.  The  Holy  One  of  God, 
from  Psalm  xvi.  10 ;  but  none  of  these  appellations  did  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  publicly  assume  to  himself,  though  when  incidentally 
applied  to  him  by  others  he  never  rejected  them.    The  term  Son  of 
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Man,  which  he  ordinarily  employed  when  speaking  of  himself,  was 
as  eminent  a  synonyme  of  the  Messiah  as  any  other  term,  though 
seemingly  overlooked  in  its  application  by  the  Jews»  probably  on 
account  of  its  humility.  Yet  this  was  the  very  term  by  which  he 
was  designated  by  the  prophet  Daniel  in  that  important  vision  of 
which  we  have  given  some  account  (Vol.  II.  p.  7)  where  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  son  of  man  receives  from  Jehovah  **an  everhuting  king' 
dom,*'  or  in  oth^r  words  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  appointment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, that  though  he  expressly  told  his  immediate  disciples  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  yet  for  some  time  he  forebode  them  to  communi- 
cate that  information  to  other  persons,  {Math.  xvi.  20,)  and  most 
cauuously  he  abstained  from  saying  any  thing  whereby  it  might 
appear  to  the  Jewish  public  that  he  directly  claimed  to  be  that 
personage.  In  Samaria,  however,  he  explicitly  told  the  woman  at 
the  well  near  Sychar,  (John  iv.  26,)  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
which  we  must  presume  he  also  admitted  to  be  the  fact  in  his  afVer 
discourse  with  the  men  of  that  village.  But  in  Judea  he  carefully 
avoided  any  assumption  of  being  the  Messiah  Until  his  last  and 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  a  few  days  only 
before  ho  was  put  to  death.* 

What  the  motive  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  may  have  been  in  thus 
avoiding  any  public  assumption  of  being  the  Messiah,  we  are  not 
informed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  evil  spirits 
or  devils  appear  to  have  appreciated  it,  and  hence  they  continually 
proclaimed  him  to  be  "  the  Holy  One  of  God,"  i*  c.  the  Messiah ; 
while  he  as  continually  ordered  them  to  be  silent.  These  remark- 
able particulars  have  been  I  apprehend  explained  by  that  most 
excellent  man,  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  where  he  infers  with  the 
greatest  plausibility,  that  the  evil  spirits  were  not  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  compelled  by  a  divine  influence  to  give  an  involuntary 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  did 
so  from  a  malicious  purpose.  By  Christ's  commanding  them  to 
keep  silence,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  they  acted  contrary  to  his  pur- 
poses. 

From  these  circumstances  we  perceive  that  Jesus  of  Nassareth* 
notwithstanding  the  great  miraculous  power  he  had  the  ability  to 
exercise  whenever  he  pleased,  yet,  through  some  necessity  involved 

*  This  apparent  unwillingfncss  of  Jcsuf  of  Nazareth  to  assume  the  character  of 
the  Messiah,  has  been  very  distinctlj  noticed  by  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Bap« 
lift  preacher ;  sec  his  works  i.  296. 
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in  his  oflScial  position  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  required  to  accomplish 
his  earthly  career  under  all  the  natural  infirmity  of  mere  human 
nature.  He  was  therefore,  as  such,  exposed  to  all  the  privations 
and  troubles  of  human  life  as  any  mere  man,  and  he  could  only 
avoid  any  obstruction  or  persecution,  by  a  resort  to  those  merely 
natural  means  of  which  any  ordinarily  wise  or  prudent  man  might 
avail  himself  under  similar  circumstances.  As  it  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  essential  to  his  functions  as  the  Messiah,  that  he 
should  personally  submit  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  man  in  every 
particular,  so  it  would  seem  that  if  he  had  openly  avowed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  he  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  Jewish 
rulers  before  he  had  accomplished  the  work  he  came  to  perform, 
and  which  he  alone  knew  when  he  had  completed  what  was  re- 
quired of  him. 

It  was  to  defeat  this  purpose  therefore  of  being  unrecognized  as 
the  Messiah  until  his  proper  work  was  accomplished,  that  Locke 
supposes  the  devils  were  so  forward  in  proclaiming  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  for  as  he  observes,  **  Can  we  imagine  these  unclean  spirits 
were  promoters  of  the  gospel,  and  had  a  mind  to  publish  to  the 
people  the  deity  of  the  Saviour!  Who  can  entertain  such  a 
thought?  No,  they  were  no  friends  of  the  Saviour,  and  therefore 
desired  to  spread  a  belief  of  him  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  that  he 
might  by  the  envy  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  be  disturbed  in  his 
ministry  and  be  cut  off  before  he  had  completed  it.  And  therefore 
we  see  our  Saviour  forbids  them  to  make  him  known,  as  he  did  his 
disciples  themselves  for  the  same  reason." 

In  perfect  conformity  with  these  views  of  Locke,  we  find  that 
w^hen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  accomplished  what  he  deemed  neces- 
sary respecting  his  personal  work  among  the  Jews,  he  then  reso- 
lutely proceeded  to  -  Jerusalem,  telling  his  disciples  at  the  very 
same  time,  (Luke  xviii.  31 — 33,)  "Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  accomplished.  For  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  the 
Crentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  treated,  and  spit 
upon,  and  they  shall  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death :  but  the 
third  day  he  shall  rise  again." 

Though  the  evangelists  inform  us  his  disciples  did  not  compre- 
hend what  he  meant  in  predicting  such  things  of  himself,  yet  it  was 
no  new  communication,  for  on  various  occasions  previously,  he  had 
mode  them  a  similar  relation,  as  well  as  intimated  to  them  there 
was  some  condition  of  things  involved  in  his  personal  suffering,  that 
should  be  the  means  of  obtaining  blessedness  or  salvation  to*  al^ 
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mankind.  Thus  he  liad  stated,  {John  iii.  14,  15,)  "As 
Hfted  np  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  mnst  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  Again,  {John  viii.  28)  **  When  ye 
have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he/' 
kc  Also  {John  X.  15,  18,)  '*  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  No 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,"  &c.  And 
{John  xii.  32,)  <'  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me,"  by  which  prediction  he  intimated  says  the  apostle* "  what 
death  he  should  die ;"  «.  e.  that  he  should  be  crucified. 

While  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  performing  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalen^,  and  continually  increasing  the  number  of  \as  disciples 
through  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines  and  brilliancy  of  his  mira- 
cles; the  piiesthood  and  .civil  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  amount  of  influence  he  had  obtained  among  the 
people.  On  being  informed  of  his  having  raised  Lazams  from  the 
dead,  they  immediately  summoned  their  council  together  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  towards  him,  which  in  their 
apprehension  required  some  measure  of  a  very  decided  character. 
Foi*,  said  they,  {John  xi,  47,)  What  are  we  about ;  this  man  is  de* 
luding  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  many  (false)  miracles,  and 
if  we  let  him  alone  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  he  will  assuredly 
excite  the  people  to  an  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  who  will 
then  crush  us  by  their  superior  power  and  reduce  the  nation  to  an 
abject  state  of  submission. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  council  appear  to  have  been  perplexed 
as  to  how  they  should  put  a  stop  to  the  influence  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth among  the  people,  since  they  could  not  criminate  him  for  any 
breach  of  the  laws.  But  while  thus  puzzled  as  to  the  course  Uiey 
should  adopt,  Caiphas  the  high  priest,  cut  the  knot  at  oncoi  by 
saying  substantially,  {John  xi.  49,  50,)  Your  ddiberations  on  this 
matter  amount  to  nothing.  Our  plain  course  is  to  have  this  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  put  to  death,  whether  it  can  be  done  legally  or  not, 
nor  is  it  worth  while  to  estimate  the  merits  of  such  a  proceeding 
by  any  refinement  of  reasoning.  It  is  expediemt  that  this  individual 
(whom  they  regarded  to  be  an  impostor)  shall  be  put  to  death,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  live  and  occasion  a  revolt  among  the  people 
against  the  Romans,  which  will  be  attended  with,  a  loss  of  the  lives 
of  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  perhaps  with -the  utter  ruin  of  our 
national  institutions.* 

*  According  to  our  present  copies  of  John's  Gospel,  this  unprincipled  advice  of 
a  bigoted,  or  at  least  unscrupulous  high  priest,  is  staled  (/oftii  zi.  61, 01)  to 
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The  council  hftying  approTed  of  the  course  recommended  by  the 
high  priest,  then  determined  to  have  Jesus  of  Nasareth  put  to  deaths 
as  being  the  only  available  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him.  They  had 
hardly  came  to  this  resolution  when  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  as  it 
were  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  disciples, 
who  under  the  enthusiasm  excited  among  them  by  his  miracles  and 
doctrines,  and  now  tmtk  kis  expresM  approbatiom^  they  loudly  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  the  Messiah.  Their  theory  on  the  subject  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  was  like  that  of  the  other  Jews,  that  he  was 
king  Messiah,  and  that  he  would  soon  commence  with  the  temporal 
deliverance  of  Judea  from  the  Romans. 

In  a  few  days  after,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Jewish 
council  as  above  stated,  Jesus  was  privately  arrested  at  night  by 
the  officers  of  the  high  priest  without  any  resistance  whatever  on 
hia  part,  though  at  the  same  time  he  informed  Peter,  (Math.  xvi. 
53,)  that  if  he  had  sought  deliverance  from  the  Jews  he  could  have 
had  (instead  of  twelve  disciples)  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  aid 
him* 

On  being  brought  before  the  high  priest  and  council,  they  en- 
deavored to  find  some  direct  charge  against  him,  by  which  he  might 
be  impeached  to  the  Roman  government  as  instigating  the  people 
to  revolt  against  their  authority,— but  failing  in  this  matter,  they 
laid  hold  upon  his  acknowledgment  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  as  if 
it  implied  all  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  their  own 
theory,  that  when  the  Messiah  came  he  would  deliver  them  from 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans. 

been  a  prophecy  sugfgested  by  the  spirit  of  God  as  signifying  tho  vicarious  death 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  But  that  these  verses  are  interpo- 
latfions  is  evident  from  the  falsity  of  the  statement  contained  in  them,  which 
represents  that  Caiphas  **m  being  high  prU$i  thai  y§ar,  spoke  not  of  himself  but 
prophesied." 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  that  ever  recog- 
nized the  high  priest  to  have  uttered  a  prophecy  on  any  occasion  whatever,  while 
the  verses  in  question  imply  that  the  high  priests  ordinarily  did  so  cv  (ijfido.  We 
have  however  on  the  contrary  distinctly  shewn  (Vol.  I.  pp.  199, 212)  that  Jehovah 
never  made  any  communication  to  the  Jewish  people  through  the  priesthood  (^ 
etoBjf.  His  appointed  agents  on  such  occasions  were  always  the  propktU,  who  were 
encntially  laymen.  We  have  therefope  every  reason  to  conclude  the  verses  in 
question  to  be  an  interpolation^  as  containing  an  assertion  altogether  contrary  to 
our  knowledge  of  Jehovah's  recognized  mode  of  proceeding. 

As  this  unscrupulous  high  priest  in  advt>cating  an  Iniquitous  measure,  used  a 
phraseology  accidentally  susceptible  of  another  interpretation  accordant  nifth  the 
theory  of  Christianity,  I  apprehend  some  fanciful  person  ignorant  of  the  real  char- 
acter and  functions  of  the  Jewish  hig^  priests,  recorded  his  conceit  on  the  subject 
in  a  gloes  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  text  by  a  copyist  who  supposed  it  ought  U>  be  thus  inserted. 
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On  the  ground  of  this  assumption  they  brought  him  before  PSate. 
He  however  saw  nothing  in  what  was  reported  to  him  of  Jesus  to 
justify  such  a  charge,  and  prolmbly  regarding  him  merely  as  an 
enthusiast  of  considerable  popularity  among  the  nation,  he  imme- 
diately proposed  to  liberate  him  as  the  individual  whom  the 
Romans,  by  an  act  of  grace,  were  in  the  practice  of  releasing  to 
the  people  from  condemnation  of  death,  on  the  recurrence  of 
every  pajssover. 

In  this  measure  Pilate  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  rulers 
and  priests  of  the  Jews,  not  only  from  their'  hatred  of  Jetna  of 
Nazareth  whom  they  considered  to  be  an  impostor,  but  they  were 
evidently  desirous  that  a  certain  Barrabas  should  be  the  one 
released  to  them  by  this  act  of  grace.  This  individual  was 
doubtless  a  religious  fanatic  of  personal  estimation  among  the 
Jews  at  this  time,  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  seditious  tumult 
against  the  Roman  authorities  in  which  lives  had  been  lost,  and  for 
which  he  and  otliers  concerned  with  him  were  then  lying  in  pruon 
under  condemnation  of  death.  (Mark  xv.  7.)  The  very  circum- 
stances however  that  made  barrabas  popular  among  the  Jews  had 
determined  Pilate  to  put  him  to  deaths  and  to  carry  his  purpose  in 
this  particular,  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  Jewish 
people  to  accept  the  release  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  against  whom 
he  entertained  no  resentment. 

This  proposition  of  Pilate  was  loudly  approved  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable body  present,  and  who  by  their  expostulations  in  his 
behalf,  as  concurring  with  Pilate's  own  inclination,  would  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  his  release  had  not  the  priestly  faction 
changed  the  principle  by  which  the  selection  was  to  be  determined, 
for  instead  of  the  release  being  made  upon  the  ground  a»  to  which 
of  the  two  was  most  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  people,  the  priesthood 
put  it  upon  the  issue  that  if  Pilate  released  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it 
would  be  because  he  was  inimical  to  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  For,  said  they,  if  you  release  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who 
is  instigating  the  people  to  rebel  against  the  Romans  by  pretending 
to  be  King  Messiah,  you  are  manifestly  ''no  friend  to  CsBsar. 
Whosoever  makcth  himself  a  king  (*.  c.  among  the  Jews)  speaketh 
against  Caesar."  {John  xix.  12,  &c.)  Pilate  confounded  by  this 
expostulation,  and  fearful  of  a  tumult,  (Math,  xxvii.  24,)  arising 
among  the  people  through  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  proposition  to  release  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  for 
which  ho  would  have  been  personally  responsible,  at  last  unwill* 
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inglj  ordered  Barrabaa  to  be  released  to  them,  and  directed  Jesus 
to  be  put  to  death  in  compliance  with  the  clamor  of  the  Jewish 
authorities,  who  charged  him  with  attempting  to  excite  an  insurrec* 
tion  ag^nst  the  Roman  authority.  At  the  same  time  however,  to 
shew  his  unbelief  as  to  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  Pilate  called 
for  water  and  before  the  people  symbolically  washed  the  blood  of 
Jesus  from  his  hands,  {Math,  xxviL  24,)  saying  "  I  am  -innocent  of 
the  blood  of  this  just  (*.  e.  innocent)  person,  see  ye  to  it." 

But  Pilate  was  evidently  exasperated  in  having  been  compelled 
to  release  Barrabas,  and  therefore  to  insult  the  Jewish  authorities 
for  the  mortification  forced  on  him  in  that  particular,  he  appears 
to  have  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  shew  his  spite  and  con* 
tempt  of  th&m  as  a  people,  by  affecting  to  now  regard  Jesus  as 
being  actually  their  king.  This  notion  was  perhaps  suggested  to 
Pilate  by  the  fact,  that  Jesus  then  stood  before  him  wearing  an  old 
tAttered  purple  robe,  with  which  he  had  been  contemptuously 
arrayed  by  Herod  in  derision  of  his  pretensions  to  be  the  Messiah. 
{Luke  xxiii.  11.)  Being  in  this  guise  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers, 
after  having  treated  him  as  king  of  the  Jew$  with  mock  ceremonials 
of  royalty  combined  with  insults,  to  then  scourge  him  as  if  he  was 
a  mere  slave  and  afterwards  crucify  him ;  a  punishment  ordinarily 
inflicted  only  on  the  basest  criminals.  Pilate  to  complete  this 
insult  to  the  Jewish  people,  then  put  a  superscription  over  his  head 
on  the  cross  stating  "this  person  is  the  king  of  the  Jews;" 
and  when  the  chief  priests  who  felt  the  insult,  requested  him  to 
alter  the  phraseology  of  the  superscription,  (John  xix.  21,)  he  con« 
temptuously  refused  to  change  it,  saying,  **  what  I  have  written  I 
have  written."  Pilate's  treatment  of  Jesus  therefore  was  not  dic- 
tated by  any  malice  towards  him  personally,  but  proceeded  from  a 
desire  to  insult  the  Jewish  people,  or  their  rulers,  for  having  com* 
pelled  him  to  releeuse  Barrabas.* 

*  Though  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  of  the  christian  world  ie,  that  the 
two  persons  crucified  with  our  Saviour  were  mere  highwaymen  or  robbers,  I  can- 
not ace  any  ground  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  That  they  are  called  so  in  the 
ermngelists  is  evident,  but  is  this  phraseology  from  their  own  opinion  concerning 
these  men,  or  only  according  to  that  of  the  Romans  ?  John  says  (chap,  zviii.  40,) 
thatfiarrabas  was  a  robber,  (Xi)  0*711^)  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  was  so  called 
by  the  Romans,  but  that  the  Jews  regarded  him  as  such  is  utterly  incredible  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  priests  and  people  earnestly  sought  his  release  from  Pilate.  The 
other  evangelists  merely  state  Barrabas  to  have  been  a  person  who  had  been 
engaged  in  some  popular  tumult  or  insurrection  in  which  life  had  been  taken,  and 
§0€  which  he  and  oUurt  wiihkim  {Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luk*  xxiii.  19,)  lay  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death.  My  opinion,  which  is  sustained  by  many  eminent  commenta- 
tors,  is  that  Dbess  othera  thus  mentioned,  were  the  individuals  who  were  crucified 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  the  malice  of  the  priesthood  and  mien  of 
the  Jews,  having  been  thus  brought  under  condemnadon  of  death 
by  the  Romans,  was  led  off  by  them  to  the  place  of  execution 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  probably  feared  a  rescue,  for  it 
appears  they  were  followed  by  a  great  company  of  his  disciples 
who  loudly  bewailed  his  condemnation,  (Luke  xxiii.  27,)  and  who 
afterwards  returned  to  their  homes  (Luk^  xxiii.  48,  49)  "  smiting 
their  breasts,"  and  making  lamentations  concerning  what  they  had 
witnessed.  This  they  did  not  only  from  their  sympathies  with  the 
personal  sufTenngs  of  one  whom  they  believed  to'  have  been  at  the 
least  a  prophet  sent  from  Jehovah,  but  they  were  also  filled  with 
astonishment  on  account  of  the  miraculous  darkness  that  hung  over 
the  land,  and  the  violent  earthquake  that  occurred  while  he  was 
affixed  to  the  cross. 

After  remaining  in  the  state  of  death  during  parts  of  three  days, 
Jesus  then  rose  from  the  tomb  and  appeared  to  his  disciples,  telling 
them  that  henceforth  aU  power  weu  given  kim  hoik  m  heaven  and 
earthf  and  at  various  times  during  the  lapse  of  forty  days  ensuing, 
he  discoursed  with  them  concerning  things  pertaining  to  that  king' 
dom  of  Godt  or  of  heaven,  which  he  had  come  to  establish  on  the 
earth.  Or,  as  it  is  stated  Luke  xxiv.-45,  &c.  **  Then  opened  he  their 
understanding  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,"  (t.  e.  as 
to  what  had  been  predicted  of  him  and  the  kingdom  he  was  to 
establish  as  announced  in  the  Old  Testament j)  **  and  said  unto  them 
thus  it  is  written,  (t.  e.  in  the  Old  Testament,)  and  thus  it  behooved 
the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day. 
And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  he  preached  m  his 
name,  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem :  And  ye  are  ufit- 
nesses  of  these  things  :  And  behold  I  send  (t.  e.  will  send)  the  pro* 

with  our  Saviour.  They  were  therefore  neither  robbeni  nor  imtooral  men,  but 
were  enthusiasts  or  fanatics  like  those  who  aflerwards  appeared*  among  (he  Jewi 
under  the  name  of  Zealots,  of  whom  Josephus  g^ves  such  fearful  accounts,  and 
who  he  also  expressly  terms  Xi)aT«i.  I  apprehend  tbej  properly  were  what  we 
should  now  call  gtunriUerot. 

The  acknowledgement  that  the  penitent  robber  made  {Luht  xsiii.  41)  ^that  we 
suffer  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds,"  does  not  necessarily 
imply  m6ral  guilt,  but  that  they  suffered  accerdinjor  ^  ^^  Ix^vn  of  all^  countries  in 
having  been  concerned  in  an  insurrection  against  an  established  governmentT 

I  therefore  think  that  the  persons  crucified  with  Christ  were  enthusiasts  who 
were  sufficiently  well  instructed  in  the  Jewish  religion  of  that  day,  and  that  while 
one  of  them  entertained  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  Jesus  of  Nas- 
arcth,  the  other  a  better  disposed  man  and  better  instructed  in  the  Old  Testajneni, 
either  from  what  he  heard  from  our  Saviour  or  from  what  he  saw,  became  coor 
vinced  at  that  late  hour  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  then  made  the  memora- 
ble confiBssion,  **  Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comest  to  thy  kingdom.*' 
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mite  of  the  Father  (t .  e,  an  efTusioii  of  his  spint)  upon  you ;  bmt 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high."  When  this  miraculous  power  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  them,  they  were  directed  to  then  go  forth  and  proclaim 
to  all  nations  of  men  whatever  they  had  either  seen  or  had  been 
taught  by  him,  baptising  all  converts  to  an  open  profession  of  faith 
and  obedience  to  him  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour  through  whom  they 
could  only  obtain  the  future  salvation  of  GStnl.  To  further  encour- 
age his  disciples  in  preaching  these  doctrines,  he  promised  to  be 
with  them  in  a  miraculously  helping  manner  to  the  end  of  the  {Jew-' 
ith)  age. 

Jesus  having  now.  accomplidied  the  purposes  for  which  he  had 
been  bom-  into  the  world,  then  ascended  in  a  visible  manner  to 
heaven,  leaving  his  disciples  to  await  that  miraculous  assistance  he 
had  promised  them,  by  .'which  they  would'  be  qualified  for  the 
work  t^mmitted  to  their*  charge. 

Ten  days  after  his  ascension* 'the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost  was 
celebrated,  and  while  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  were 
aJBsembled  together  in  some  particular  house  at  Jerusalem,  the  pro- 
mise of  Jesus  {John  xiv.  16,  I?*  26)  was  fulfilled  by  the  descent 
of  the  holy  spirit  upon  theifi,^  -{Acte  ii.- 1,  &c.)  by  which  their 
minds  being  enlightened  with  a  perfect  remembrance  of  all  they 
had  previofisly  seen  or  had  been  taught  of  him,  (Luke  xxiv.  45, 
46;  John  xiv.  26;  xv.  26,  27,)' they  then  came  out  boldly  before 
the  Jewish  people  and  openly  proclaimed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be 
the  Messiah*  vindicating  their  doctrine  on  the  subject  by  references 
to  the  prophets  of^  the  Old  Testament,  and  announcing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  salvation  was  thus  offered  to  mankind  by. Jeho- 
vah through  Jesus  as  being  the  Christ.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
ministry  ^nder  the  miraculous  influences  of  the  holy  spirit,  they 
were  enabled  to  communicate  these  important  doctrines  in  the  dif- 
ferent vernacular,  languages  spoken  by  the  various  Jews,  who  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  were  then  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  great  festival  of  Pentecost. 

So  effectual  was  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion, 
that  we  are  informed  {Acts  li.  41)  three  thousand  persons  immedi- 
ately embraced  the  doctrines  thus  promulgated  to  them.    In  a  few 

*  That  this  effutioo  of  the  holy  spirit  was  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples,  and  not  upon  the  apoatles  ezduMMly,  is  the  prevailinsr  opinion  of  all  the 
better  instructed  commentators.  See  for  instance,  Ligfatfuot  viii.  48, 1 18 ;  Mosbcim 
Comment. -i.  864;  Macknigrht  on  Epistles;  Prelim.  Essays!;  Bloomficld  Greek 
Test  in  loco,  Neander  Planting,  &c.  19. 
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days  more,  the  disciples  are  enumerated  as  being  five  thousand 
men,  and  presently  afterwards  {Acts.  vi.  7)  we  are  informed,  that  a 
multitude  of  the  priests  also  had  become  converts  to  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah. 

As  there  is  nothing  stated  in  the  Acts  that  gives  a  distinct  view 
to  ordinary  readers  of  the  Scripture,  as  explaining  the  numerous 
conversions  that  so  immediately  followed  the  first  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  most  persons  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  notion  that  they 
were  converted  by  extraordinary  influences  of  the  spirit  of  God 
which  overpowering  Jewish  incredulity,  compelled  them  as  it  were 
to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah,  whom  a  few  weeks  previously 
they  had  urged  Pilate  to  crucify  as  an  impostor.  But  as  such  a 
view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  anomalous  to  all  other  recorded  pro- 
ceedings of  Jehovah  with  mankind^  and  has  led  men  into  no  small 
practical  error,  it  is  important  to  appreciate  this  subject  correctly. 

The  principal  cause  of  misapprehension  »on  this  matter  proceeds 
from  the  unfounded  notion  that  our  Saviour's  actual  ministry  among 
the  Jews  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  them.  The  contrary  to 
this  however  is  very  evident  from  the  evangelists.*  Our  Saviour's 
miracles  and  doctrines  had  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Jewish  people  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
he  was  either  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  .or  that  he  wsui  actually  the 
Messiah.  Hence  they  heard  him  gladly,  {M(»rk  xxii.  37,)  and 
followed  him  wherever  he  went  in  'great  numbers,  and  would  if  he 
had  permitted  them,  have  proclaimed  him  king,  t,  e,  king  Messiah. 
{John  vi.  15.)  It  is  nevertheless  true  they  were  extremely  per- 
plexed by  the  circumstance  that  his  conduct  was  altogether  differ- 
ent from  what  they  anticipated  ought  to  be  attempted  by  him  as 
the  Messiah ;  yet  as  there  was  no  getting  over  the-f^t  of  his  mira- 
cles and  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  moral  doctrines,  tbey  eon- 

*  It  18  tcarcely  neceoary  to  ^tabtish  this  matter  by  references,  ^  m  it  hai 
been  hitherto  disregarded,  1  may  as  well  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing prominent  considerations.  Besides  the  twelve  apostle^,  there  were  seventy 
other  persons  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  preaching  our  Saviour's^doctrincs, 
who  were  everywhere  received  and  accommodated  by  the  people  at  large,  (JLukt 
z.  1— 17.)  From  Jolm  ix.  S8,  we  learn  thai;  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  so  multi- 
plied, that  the  Jewuh  authorities  resolved  that  all  who  would  acknowledge  him 
should  be  expelled  from  the  synagogue.  And  when  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  such  was  the  coneourso  of  his  disciples,  that  the  Pharisees 
made  the  observation,  {Jbkn  xii.  12 — 19,)  thai  all  the  world  (t.  s.  of  the  Jews)  had 
gone  after  him,  and  therefore  though  they  had  resolved  to  arrest  him  and  pat  him 
to  death,  yet  from  fear  of  the  people,  t.  e.  as  his  disciples,  {Muih,  xxvi.  5;  Mark 
ziv.  2;  Lukt  xx.  19,)  they  were  compelled  to  dp  so  secretly,  lest  an  insurrectum 
■hould  be  the  consequence. 
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tinned  to  follow  him  in  g^reat  numbers  avowedly  as  h\9  diBciplesy 
and  awaiting  the  proper  occasion  when  they  anticipated  he  would 
at  last  openly  take  a  stand  in  the  nation  as  the  Messiah,  and  lead 
them  on  to  victory  over  their  Roman  oppressors.  Though  his  fol- 
lowers were  in  a  manner  stupefied  by  the  fact  of  his  being  put  to 
death,  yet  even  under  that  circumstance,  the  fact  of  the  miraculous 
darkness  that  hung  over  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  the 
earthcpiake  that  sl^ook  Jerusalem,  and  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the-  temple  when  he  yielded  up  his  spirit,  all  seemed  to  shew  that 
Jehovah  visibly  sympathised  with  htm,  who,  on  his  late  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  had  openly  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

While  they  were  in  this  state  c^  perplexity,  the  annunciation  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  widely  made  known  among 
them,  by  the  apostles  and  other  persons  who  had  actually  seen  and 
conversed  with  him,  and  as  the  body  of  his  followers  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  that  fact,  so  their  prior  belief  that  Jesus 
had  been  sent  of  God,  revived  to  an  overwhelming  readiness  to 
believe  whatever  he  had  previously  declared  concerning  himself. 

That  a  considerable  number  of  persons  adhered  together  as  the 
avowed  disciples  of  Jesus,  from  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  until 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them  are  mentioned  as  being  assembled 
together  on  a  certain  occasion,  {Acts  i.  15,)  and  on  another,  that 
there  were  five  hundred  met  together  when  Jesus  made  a  visible 
exhibition  of  himself  to  them. — 1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

From  the  circumstances  therefore  as  above  stated,  we  distinctly 
perceive  that  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  preparation  to  receive 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  existed  among  the  Jewish  people 
prior  to  the  miraculous  exhibitions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  so  that 
when  the  events  of  that  day  actually  dccurred,  we  can  readily  com- 
prehend the  effect  that  followed,  where  five  hundred  persons  at  least 
among  the  multitude  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  openly  testified 
their  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  fact  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  thousands  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  previously  wit- 
nessed the  miracles  performed  "by  him. 

!But  great  and  overwhelming  as  this  testimony  might  be  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  seen  and  heard  our  Saviour  during  his 
ministry,  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  came  home  to  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience  of  the.  more  simple  minded  Jews  with  a  ten-fold 
conviction  of  its  truth,  when  they  became  convinced  that  all  the 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  such  as  his  humble  condition  in  life» 
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ignominions  death,  and  final  resurrection  from  the  dead*  had  all 
been  predicted  of  the  Messiah  by  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets. 
These  facts  any  one  could  verify  by  an  examination  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  duly  estimating  the  peculiar  expressions 
there  made  concerning  him.  Thus  for  instance*  in  their  discourse 
to  the  people,  the  apostles  quoted  Ptalm  xvi.  where  David  had 
said,  ''my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  grave,  (or  hades,)  neither  (t.  e  because)  thou  toili  not 
iuffhr  thy  Holy  One,  (the  Messiah,)  to  see  corruption,"  Now  the  in- 
ference from  this  passage  is  direct  that  the  Messiah  should  be  at 
some  time  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  as  such  liable  to  corruption, 
for  corruption  could  only  be*  predicated  of  one  that  was  dead.  If 
he  lived  always,  he  could  not  be  liable  to  corruption.  Since  David 
had  spoken  this  under  the  influences  of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  the 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  therefore,  was  not  only  no  objection  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  but  was  literally  what  had  been 
predicted  of  that  illustrious  personage. 

Though  we  are  not  informed  how  nmch  further  they  appealed  to 
the  ancient  prophets  as  establishing  this  doctrine,  we  must  presume 
they  also  insisted  upon  Isaiah  liii ;  Daniel  ix.  26 ;  and  other  passages 
that  are  now  familiarly  referred  to  as  establishing  the  fact,  that  the 
ancient  Jewish  prophets  did  announce  the  Messiah  should  suffer  a 
violent  or  ignominious  death  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Of 
these  prophecies  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  substance  of  Isaiah 
liii.  where  it  is  stated  in  terms  n6t  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  "tooundedjor  our  transgressions,  bruised  Jor  our  iniquities, 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  ve 
are  healed.  Jehovah  huth  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL  For 
the  transgression  of  the  people  he  was  stricken.  His  grace  should  be 
with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death.  Jeharak  shall  make 
his  soul  an  offering  Jor  sin.  By  his-  knowledge  ht  should  justify 
many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore,  said  Jehovah, 
will  I  divide  with  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shiill  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  -he  hath  poured  out  his  sou}  unto 
deaf>h  :  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  he  bare  the 
sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors."* 

If  we  therefore  reject  upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people  at  this  time,  and  that  there  were  ihen  actually  pres- 
ent several  hundred  persons  who  directly  testified  to  the  resurrec- 

*  For  a  very  full  exhibition  of  prophecies  fulfilled  in  the  life,  sufTerings  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  Sn--8i9. 
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tion  of  Je6U0  from  the  tomb  on  their  personal  knowledge,  and  that 
the  circuniBtancef  of  hifl  hamble  condition  and  ignominious  death 
had  been  foretold  for  centuries  previously  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
prophets,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  comprehending  that  the 
extensive  conversions  made  by  the  apostles  on  and  afler  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  were  effected  upon  very  intelligible  principles,  and  espc^ 
cially  so  as  their  preaching  was  accompanied  with  the  miraculous 
endowment  of  being  able  to  communicate  their  expositions  to  the 
vast  body  of  Jews  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  in  those  vartoua 
languages  which  were  familiarly  spoken  by  them  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  they  were  resident. 

The  apostles  in  establishing  the  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  Messiah,  necessarily  destroyed  the  whole  Jewish  theory  as  to 
the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  that  illustrious  individual.  They 
not  only  insisted  he  was  Messiah,  the  Prince  to  whom  Jehovah  had 
given  dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  but  that  his  more 
immediate  position  towards  mankind  was  that  of  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem them  from*  sin,  for  in  virtue  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  him  in  his  humiliation  and  death,  Jehovah  had  promised  to  for- 
gave and  accept  all  those  who  would  seek  their  salvation  through 
him.  Hence  when  the  converts  to  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth was  the  Messiah,  applied  to  the  apostles  for  instruction  as  to 
what  they  must  do  in  order  to  obtain  this  salvation,  (Acts  ii.  37,) 
Peter  simply  replied,  "repent,"  (t.  e,  forsake  every  thing  vicious  in 
your  lives  and  live  righteously,)  "  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (as  the  Messiah)  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  holy  spirit.  For 
the  promise,  {i.  e,  of  remission  of  sin  and  influence  of  the  spirit)  is 
to  you  and  your  children,  and  to  all  that  arc  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  (t.  e.  to  all  to  whom  the  gospel 
shoidd  be  preached.) 

Although  the  substance  of  what  the  apostles  taught  concerning 
the  official  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  work  to  be  further 
accomplished  by  him,  is  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  yet  in  that  book  a^  being  essentially  a  mere  historical 
statement,  only  the  substance  of  their  preaching  is  given.  To 
understand  the  subject  more  distinctly  we  must  look  at  the  different 
epistles  written  by  the  apostles,  and  from  the  expositions  there  made 
by  them,  we  can  fully  understand  what  they  taught  concerning 
Jesus  in  his  official  position  towards  mankind.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  make  a  direct  exposition  of  what  the  apostles  taught  on 
this  subject,  we  must  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  impor- 
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tance  of  tlie  doctrines  Involved  in  the  theory  of  the  Messiah't  official 
functions,  the  great  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  remarkable 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  first  promised  to  mankind  after 
the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  the  apostles  have  no  where 
given  us  any  theological  exposition  concerning  him  personally,  nor 
any  rationale  of  the  purposes  accomplished  through  him.  The 
teaching  of  the  apostles  on  these  subjects  is  altogether  dogmatical, 
founded  exclusively  upon  the  predictions  made  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  as  announcing  the  dignity  and  functions  of  the  Me»> 
siah.  Having  stated  these  things  to  their  converts,  the  apostles 
then  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whatever  the  prophets  had 
announced  concerning  the  Messiah.  They  communicated  no  new 
information  whatever  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
as  involved  in  the  scheme  or  purposes  of  Jehovah.  They  only 
taught  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  as  predicted  by 
Old  Testament  prophets,  but  they  taught  nothing  abstractedly  con- 
oeming  the  Messiah  himself.     ' 

As  the  apostles  therefore  have  given  us  no  systematic  exposition 
on  these  subjects,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  make  any  exhibition 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  further  than  in  the  mere 
arrangement  of  the  dogmas  communicated  to  us  respecting  him  as 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  as  some  doctrines  appa- 
rently precede  others  in  their  inferential  bearing,  we  shall  speak  of 
them  in  such  an  order,  at  the  same  time  we  disclaim  any  systemaUe 
views  on  the  subject,  other  than  as  inferences  directly  dedueible 
from  each  particular  dogma,  as  we  are  able  to  collect  authorities 
from  different  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  but  without  pre- 
tending to  give  them  any  coherence  as  a  system. 

As  the  propitiatory  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah, 
constituted  the  basis  upon  which  the  apostles  preached  salvation  to 
mankind,  I  shall  in  the  first  instance,  place  that  doctrine  before  the 
reader  as  being  most  distinctly  intimated  to-  us'  in  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  let  the  eitplanation  of  the  fact  be 
what  it  may. 

Whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (a  mercy  seat) 
through  faith  in  his  hlaod. — Romans  iii.  25. 

Who  was  delivered  (t.  e,  to  deatii)  for  our  offences^  &c. — Roma$u 
iv.  25. 

Christ  <Zf« J  for  the  ungodly,. &c.  Christ  died^or  us,  being  now 
justified  by  his  bloody  reconciled  to  God  by.  the  death  of  his  Son.— 
Romans  v.  6,  8,  9,  10. 
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He  that  spared  ncyC  hit  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  {u  e.  to 
death)  for  us  all»  &c. — Romans  viii.  32. 

Destroy  him  not  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  diedj^Rom* 
xiv.  15. 

If  one  (t.  e.  Christ)  died  for  all,  &c.  we  should  henceforth  live 
unto  him  which  died  for  them.  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  hath  made  him  to  be  sin,  (i.  e.  a  sin  offering)  for  us. 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  15,  18,  21. 

Who  gave  himself  yZ>r  our  sins, — Gal.  i.  4. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us^ — Gal.  iii.  13. 

God  sent  forth  his  Son,  &c.  to  redeem  thetn  that  were  under  the 
law.— (to/,  iv.  4,  5. 

In  whom  (t.  e.  Christ)  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  &c. — Eph.  i.  7. 

Ye  who  were. far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. — Eph. 
11.  13. 

Christ  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrijice  to 
God. — Eph  V.  2. 

In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins. — Colos.  i.  14. 

To  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  died/or  iw.— 
1  Thess.  V.  9,  10. 

Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  — 1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity. — Titus  \\^  14. 

When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins, — Heb.  i.  3. 

That  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  tcLste  death  for  every  man. 
Heb.\\.9. 

Who-  needeth  not  daily  to  offer  up  "^sacrifice,  &c.  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself — Heb,  vii.  27. 

By  his  own  blood  Ke  entered  in  6nce  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  How  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ  who  through  the  eternal  spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God ;  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
So  Christ  was  oiice  offiered  (t.  e,  iYi  sacrifice)  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many,  (rather  oi  poUoi  the  many,)  7.  e,  all  mankind  who  would  re- 
ceive him. — Heb,  ix.  12—14,  26,  28. 

Through  the  offering  of  the '  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all. 
After  he  had  offered  one  sacrijice  for  sins ;  for  bjj  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.     Having  therefore 
6  V.2 
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boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. — HA.  x.  10, 
12,  14,  19. 

That  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood. — HA.  xiii. 
12. 

Elect,  &c.  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Redeemed  with  the  precious  hlcod  of  Christ  at  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish. — 1  Peter  i.  2,  19. 

Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (t.  e. 
cross.) — 1  Peter  ii.  24. 

Christ  hath  once  suffered  Jor  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  tA4U  he 
might  bring  us  to  God, — 1  Peter  iii  18. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  deanseth  us  from  ail  sins. — 
1  John  i.  7.  • 

He  is  the  propitiation  Jor  our  sins,  &;c.  a^d  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. — 1  John  ii.  2. 

He  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins, — 1  John  iii.  5. 

God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  Jbir  dur  sins. — 1  John  iv.  10. 

Him  that  loved  us,  and  uxuhed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
Revelations  i.  5. 

Another  essential  doctrine  of  the  New  Testi^ent  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  in  virtue  of  his  sacrificial  death  became  a  high  priest  before 
Jehovah  in  behalf  of  mankind  so  absolutely,  that  there  is  no  access 
to  the  Creator  but  through  the  intervention  of  his  mystical  func- 
tions. This  priestly  character  of  the  Messiah  was  announccnl  by 
David  in  Psalm  ex.  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  recognizing 
him  to  be  a  priest  forever,  afler  the  order  of  Melchisiedek.  Upon 
this  prediction  the  author  of  t^e  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  largely 
expatiates,  and  asserts  that  Jesus  the  Christ,  as  a  high  priest  before 
JeJiovah,  instead  pf  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of .  bulls  and  goats  as 
required  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  made  ati  offering  of  him- 
self. (Hebrews  x.  10 — 14.)  "  We  -are  sanctified  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  alL  For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  On  this  account 
it  has  been  further  urg^d,  (Hebrews  vii.  24,  25,)  **  Because  he  con- 
tin  ueth  ever,  he  hath  an  unchangeable  .priesthood :  wherefore  he  is 
able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Grod  through 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  The 
same  doctrine  is  insisted  on  in  various  passages  of  the  epistles, 
as  for  instance: 

Who  nuiketh  intercession  for  n^.-^Romans  viik  34. 

He  ever  liveth  to  tnake  intercession  for  us. — Hebrews  vii.  27. 
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The  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  (t.  e.  than  that  of  Moses.) 
Hehrewt  viii.  6. 

The  mediator  of  the  new  covenant — HehrewM  ix.  12. 

He  entered  into  heaven  (t.  e.  as  a  high  priest)  to  appear  in  the 
prc^sence  of  Grod  for  us. — HehrewM  ix.  24. 

There  ii  one  God»  and  one  mediator  between  Grod  and  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus. — 1  Tim,  ii*  5.  ^ 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  &thery  (in)  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous.*-*!  John  iL  1. 

Furthermore,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  and  of  his 
official  dignity  as  high  priest  and  mediator  for  mankind  before 
Jehovah,  it  w«ii  announced  to  them  by  the  apostles,  that  all  who 
would  receive  him  a^  thus  exhibited  in  their  preaching,  should  in 
consequence  of  their  failSi  be  adopted  into  the  household  or  king- 
dom of  Grod  as  his  children,  to  whom  spiritual  influences  and  priv- 
ileges would  be  given  in  virtue  of  that  peculiar  relation.  On  this 
most  important  doctrine;  perhaps  the  most  direct  in  its  practical 
bearing  of  all  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  we  shall  not  enlarge 
at  this  time,  our  present  observations  being  only  directed  towards 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  functions  of  Jesus  in  his 
exalted  state  as  the  Messiah* 

The  last  office  of  the  Messiah  to  which  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  concerning  which  we  have  been  instructed  very 
explicitly  by  the  apostles,  is  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  constituted 
by  Jehovah  the  judge  of  all  men  at  the  last  day,  by  which  com- 
mission he  has  the  power  to  bestow  eternal  life  upon  all  those 
whom  he  shall  determine  to  be  suitable  subjects  for  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  to  condemn  to  everlasting  death  all  those 
whom  he  shall  determine  to  be  unworthy. 

A  few  references  on  this  head  ans  only  necessary. 

The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son.i — John  v.  22. 

He  (t.  e.  Jehovah)  hath  given  him  (Christ)  authority  to  execute 
judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man,  (».  e.  the  Messiah ;  see 
Daniel  viL  13.)— JbA«  v»  27. 

The  apostles  said,  Jesus  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people 
and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  quick  and  dead. — Acts  x.  42. 

*  For  a  very  full  view  of  the  mediatorial  office  of  Jesus  Cbrbi  sec  Tillotson's 
three  sermons  on  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6,  numbered  71,  72, 73. 
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Gk)d  hath  appointed  a  day  hi  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  (Jesus  Christ)  whom  he  hath  ordained. 
Acts  xvii.  31. 
We  must  all  stand  befere  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Rom.  xiv.  10. 

The  Lord  Jesus  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom,  (t.  e.  in  the  tdtimate  establishment  of 
his  kingdom.)— 2  Tim.  iv.  1.     ' 

The  quotations  I  have  now  given  from  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  office  or  functions  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  so  distinct  in 
their  expression,  that  I  apprehend  it  to  be  impossible  to  give  them 
any  other  signification  than  what  is  conveyed  by  the  direct  mean- 
ing of  the  words  employed  by  the  apostles.  To  interpret  them  in 
any  other  sense,  would  throw  into  utter  confusion  the  general  argu- 
ments which  the  apostles  addressed  to  thosewho  heard, or  to  those 
who  may  read  what  has  been  recorded  'in  the  New  Testament 
writings.  These  plainly  inform  us,- that  Jesus  Christ  having  died 
to  accomplish  the  salvath>n  of  mankind,  has  ascended  to  heaven 
our  high-priest,  mediator  and  intercessor,  so  that  all  coming  to 
Jehovah  through  him,  shall  receive  pardon  for  their  sins,  an  adop- 
tion into  the  household  of  God,  spirituaL  illumination,  assistance 
towards  aUaining  perfection,  and  finally  an  inheritance  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Upon  these  particulars  the  testimony  of 
evangelists  and  apostles  is  so  expressly  given,  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  their  communications. 

But  plain  and  intelligible  as  the  expositions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Messiah,  in  their  prac- 
tical operation  upon  mankind  under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  it 
is  altogether  otherwise  than  plain  and  intelligible,  if  we  undertake 
to  investigate  who  the. Lord  Jesus  was  in  his  inherent  nature,  and 
upon  what  theory  or  condition  of  things  it  was,  by  which  he 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Though  I  am  fully  persuaded  (hese  subjects  are  altogether 
incomprehensible,  and  as  such  necessarily  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  attidn  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting 
them,  yet  such  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  professing  christians.  They  have  not  only  come  to  very  defi- 
nite conclusions  on  these  subjects,  but /they  hold  them  to.be  of 
essential  importance  towards  attaining  the  salvation  that  is  offered 
us  through  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  to  these  speculations  that  I  alluded  in  my  prefatory  ob- 
servations at  the  commencement  of  the  present  investigation,  when 
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I  remarked  that  an  exposition  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
required  discussion  under  two  heads.  Fini,  as  comprehending 
those  plain  and  distinct  annunciations  given  in  the  New  Testament 
as  to  his  history  or  the  official  Functions  exercised  by  him,  which  I 
observed  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  us  as  regarded  either  the 
mere  facts  stated*  or  their  practical  operation.  In  the  tecond  pltice, 
I  remarked  that  there  were  other  matters  connected  with  the  his- 
tory and  functions  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  which  were 
altogether  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  in  making  our  expo* 
sition  concerning  him  we  should  separate  the  intelligible  from  the 
incomprehensible.  By  spch  a  proceeding  I  apprehended  we  would 
be  able  to  4iscem  what  the  Scripture  required  from  our.  faith  and 
obedience,  as  detached  from  what  was  incomprehensible,  for  as 
being  such  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  rational 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

As  I  have  already  shewn  what  the  apostles  have  communicated 
to  us  as  matters  addressed  to  our  faith  and.  obedience  concerning 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  the  Messiah,  I  must  now  treat  of  cer- 
tain particulars  connected  with  his  official  position,  that  I  regard 
as  being  altogether  incomprehensible,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  theologians  ^ho  have  undertaken  to  expound  them  as 
matters  of  essential  importance  to  the  Christian  faith. 

These  subjects  which,  contrary  to  the  theologians,  I  consider  to 
be  altogether  incomprehensible,  are  those  that  pertain  in  the  first 
place  to  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  secondly  as  to  the 
theory  or  mode  by  which  he  effected  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
Whatever  theologians  may  have  asserted,  I  contend  that  the 
apostles  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ  have  never  in  a  single  instance, 
given  us  any  theological  exposition,  concerning  his  inherent  nature, 
nor  any  explanation  of  the  principle  through  which  he  accom- 
plished the  salvation  of  mankind.  They  have  simply  asserted  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  that  he  had  died  for  human  sin,  that  there  was 
no  other  salvation  but  through  him. 

In  maintaining  these  doctrines  the  apostles  advanced  no  other 
argument  or  proof,  but  that'tfuch  was  the  doctrine  which  prophets 
inspired  by  Jehovah,  had  been  commissioned  by  him  to  announce 
concerning  the  Messiah. 

Thus  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (^c/;^  ii.  14,  &c  )  Peter,  afU;r  having 
accounted  for  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  holy  spirit  which  had 
so  powerfully  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  then  turns  to 
the  people  and  reasoning  with  them  exclusively  as  to  what  the 
prophets  had  announced  concerning  the  Messiah,  he  then  affirmed» 
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fint^  that  all  that  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets  coDcemiiig 
that  personage,  had  been  fulfilled  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  hence 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Secondly,  that  Jehovah  confirmed  their 
statement  by  the  miracles  they  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Having  established  these  simple  facts  without  one  word 
of  theology,  either  as  to  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus,  or  as  to  the 
rationale  of  the  salvation  accomplished  by  him,  Peter  then  calls  on 
those  who  heard  him  to  repent,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  salva- 
tion thus  offered  to  them  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  the 
Messiah. 

Peter  employed  a  similar  argument  with  the  Jews  at  the  beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple,  (Acts  iii.  12 — 24.)  See  also  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  {Acts  viii.  27 — ^5.)  Peter  and  Cornelius,  (Acts  x.  34—43.) 
Paul's  discoucse  to  the  people  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  (Acts  xiii. 
14 — 47.)  At  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  (^c^xvii.  1 — 3,  10,  11.)  At 
Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  4,  5,  6,  28.)  Before  Agrippa,  (Acts  xxvi.  22, 23.) 
At  Rome,  (Acts  xxviii.  23 — 28.) 

In  all  these  discourses  there  is  not  a  word  said  concerning  the 
inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  explanation  given  concerning 
the  theory  by  which  he  became  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Neither 
have  the  apostles  communicated  any  information  on  these  subjects 
in  any  of  the  epistles  preserved  in  the  New  Testament.  This  fact 
is  also  strongly  exhibited  to  us  by  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  i.  17,  where  he  says  that  Christ  sent  him  to  preach  tlie 
gospel,  ^* not  with  wisdom  of  words ;^^  (i.e.  not  by  learned  or  theo- 
logical expositions,)  "  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made,  of 
none  effect:  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross"  (i  e.  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Redeemer) "  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,"  (*.  e.  mere 
nonsense)  "  but  unto  us  which  are  saved,  it  is,"  (founded  on)  '*  the 
power  of  God,"  (the  Creator  and  sustaincr  of  all  things.) 

The  apostle  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  Jcwa  require  signs  and 
miracles  (from  heaven)  as  proofs  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  Greeks  require  to  be  convinced  by  intellectual 
and  philosophical  argumentation  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
has  appointed  any  such  condition .  of  things.  But  says  he,  "  we 
preach  Christ  crucified,"  (i.e,  a  Saviour  although  crucified,)  a 
doctrine  which  in  consequence  of  the  theory  maintained  among  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  is  to  ihem  an  absolute  stumbling 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,  (i.  e.  nonsense,  as  proposing 
a  Redeemer  to  them  who  could  not  save  himself  from  an  igno* 
minious  death.)  But  whatever  the  unbelieving  Jews  or  ignoi^nt 
Greeks  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  yet  to  us,  says  the  apostle,  who 
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are  called,  (t.  e.  who  have  accepted  the  call,)  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, this  doctrine  of  salvarion  through  a  crucified  Messiah,  is  based 
upon  the  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  as  has  been 
plainly  inculcated  in  the  prophetical  writings. 

Hence  says  Paul  in  the  next  chapter,  (1  Car,  ii.  1,  &c.)  when  I 
came  to  you  preaching  the  gospel,  I  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  wisdom,  (t.  e.  with  no  theological  disquisitions  on  the 
subject,)  but  I  determined  to  preach  nothing  among  you  but  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  although  he  was  crucified,  and 
this  doctrine  I  maintained  among  you,  not  in  the  seductive  influ- 
ences of  eloquent  and  argumentative  discourses,  but  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  of  power,  *'  that  your  faith  should  not  stand 
in  the  .wisdom  of  man"  (i.e,  on  ingenious  theological  expositions) 
"but  in  the  power  of  God;"  (i.e.  on  the  power  of  Jehovah  to 
accomplish  whatever  he  had  promised  through  the  prophets  to 
those  who  will  rely  upon  has  word.) 

Whether  the  apostles  themselves  possessed  any  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  theory  by 
which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  accomplished^  I  altogether 
doubt,  for  why  should  they  forbeao  to  communicate  it  when  their 
great  business  was  to  convince  and  convert  the  world  ?  Or  if  they 
were  forbidden  to  announce  it,  what  fnust  we  think  of  the  presump- 
tion of  theologians  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  these  subjects 
as  being  matters  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  However, 
whether  the  apostles  had  this  knowledge  or  not,  they  have  made 
no  communication  to  mankind  on  these  particulars,  and  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  whetlier  to  the  Jews  or  to  the  heathen,*  they  never 
(iHcred  any  other  consideration  to  them  than  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  had  announced  a  variety  of  predictions  concerning 
the  Messiah,  which  had  all  been  fulfilled  in  the  life,  doctrine,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Any  other  argument  used 
by  them  was  in  appealing  to  the  miracles  and  other  supernatural 
evidences  that  they  were  enabled  to  perform  by  an  invocation  to 
Jehovah  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  notwithstanding  the  New  Testament  writers  have  given  us 
no  instruction  whether  as  concerns  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  of  the  theory  by  which  he  accomplished  the  sal- 

*  If  I  bad  sufficient  space  to  justify  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  this  subject^ 
1  would  like  to  exhibit  this  matter  more  distinctly  by  an  analysis  of  Paul's  dis- 
courrte  to  the  Athenians.  {AeU  xvii.  16,  &c.)  But  as  the  size  of  my  work  seema 
to  require  contraction  rattier  than  expansion,  I  shall  say  nothing-  on  the  subject 
uiili^m  the  printer  may  hereafter  icquiic  some  additional  matter  to  render  the 
Tolumes  of  equal  bulk. 
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vation  of  mankind,  theologians  have  undertaken  to  expound  these 
matters  with  all  formality,  and  have  so  far  prevailed  in  enforcing 
them,  that  the  great  mass  of  christians  actually  believe  that  an 
unhesitating  assent  to  these  theological  expositions,  arte  matters  in 
which  their  salvation  is  most  deeply  involved.  The  extensive 
prevalence  of  such  belief,  therefore,  seems  to  require  that  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  already  shewn  that  the  apostles  inculcated 
nothing  on  such  subjects,  that  we  should  furthermore  exhibit  the 
amount  of  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  prevailing  theological 
speculations,  so  that  in  discerning  their  irreconcilability  with  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  the  more  willingly  regard  them  as  being  en- 
tirely presumptuous. 

That  the  reader  may  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible  enter 
upon  this  investigation,  I  call  his  attention  to  Christ's  own  words. 
'*  No  ONE  KNOWETH  WHO  THE  SoN  IS  BUT  THE  Father,"  a  remark 
made  by  him,  Luke  x.  22,  and  which  I  interpret  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner.  To  this  rigid  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  a  very 
full  examination  of  the  different  controversies  among  theologians 
on  the  subject,  in  which  I  find  nothing  but  contradictions  and 
utterly  inexplicable  anomalies.  But  as  some  of  my  readers  proba- 
bly have  never  thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  they  may  not  be 
prepared  to  adopt  my  conclusion  as  to  its  utter  incomprehensibility* 
To  convince  them  therefore  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  necessary  that  I 
should  establish  the  correctness  of  my  deduction  by  shewing  them 
the  entire  insufficiency  of  any  prevailing  theological  exposition. 

That  there  are  any  passages  in  the  New  Testament  writings  that 
formally  or  explicitly  instruct  us  as  to  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  as  concerns  the  theory  upon  which  the  salvation  of  man* 
kind  was  accomplished  by  him,  no  theologian  can  pretend  to  assert* 
be  his  opinions  on  these  Subjects  what  they  may.  But  notwith- 
standing this  remarkable  omission  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  determination  of  God  not  to  make  mankind  any  revelation 
on  those  particulars,  theologians  have  undertaken  to  penetrate  into 
his  councils,  and  through  inferences  deduced  from  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  they  have  made  conclusions  which  they  have  urged 
with  the  utmost  dogmatism  upon  the  christian  world,  as  being  mat- 
ters of  belief  essential  to  their  salvation. 

Of  how  little  value  these  inferences  of  theologians  are,  is  how- 
ever strongly  exhibited  to  us  in  the  utterly  opposite  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  arrived.  Thus  with  respect  to  the  inherent  na- 
ture of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  arc  three  different  opinions. 
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Ist.  That  of  tke  Trinitarians*  who  assert  he  was  co-essential, 
co-eternal,  co-equal  with  Jehovah,  and  that  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  constitute  a  Trinity  which,  though  of  three  persons, 
are  but  one  God. 

2d.  The  Arians  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  liighost  of  all 
created  spirits  or  intelligences,  but  inferior  to  Jehovah  as  a  son  is 
to  his  father.  Thijy  deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
consequently  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri-unity. 

3d.  The  Humanitarians  or  Socinians,  consiilcr  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  been  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

It  signifies  nothing  that  the  large  majority  of  intellectual,  learned, 
and  devout  christians,  have  adopted  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis.  I 
fiilly  admit  the  fact,  but  truth  does  not  depend  upon  majorities,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  individuals  who  hsL^c  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  we  shall  find  among  them  some  of  the  brightest  names  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  their  genius, 
learning,  or  .piety.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  Locke,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Miltop»  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Lardner,  Priestley,  &c. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  radical  differences  that  thus  exist 
among  the  intellectual,  the  learned,  and  the  devout,  conceming 
this  subject,  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  its 
incomprehensibility.  On  the  contrary  however,  the  fact  of  an 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  theological  assumption  has  merely 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  majority,  and  induced  them  to  regard 
such  persons  as  the  enemies  of  God,  whom  it  wiis  justifiable  to 
treat  with  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  in  darker  ages  to  put  tliem 
to  death.  That  the  Anti-Trinitarians  have  not  acted  in  a  similar 
manner,  is  especially  referrible  to  their  want  of  power ;  for  in  the 
fourth  century  when  the  Arian  controversy  was  at  its  height,  they 
persecuted  the  Trinitarians  whenever   they  had  the   opportunity. 

But  though  the  christian  world  has  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  fact,  that  the  inherent  nature  of  JeSsus  Christ,  and  the  principle 
by  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  effected  through  ^  him,  are 
utterly  incomprehensible  matters,  as  not  having  been  revealed  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  surely  it  is  ta  be  hoped  they  will  not  con- 
tinue in  their  misapprehension  of  these  subjects  if  they  be  fairly 
exhibited  to  them.  Encouraged  by  this  hope,  as  well  as  to  bear 
my  humble  testimony  on  the  subject,  I  will  attempt  to  bring  it  to 
the  full  comprehension  of  my  readers,  by  shewing  the  utter  irrecon- 
cilabilities and  anomalies  that  are  involved  in  every  human  specu- 
lation on  these  doctrines,  whether  according  to  the  theories  of  the 
Trinitarians,  Arians,  or  Socinians. 
7  V.  2 
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TheologUns,  at  least  those  of  modem  times,  seem  to  have  inyes- 
tigated  the  question  of  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  a 
kind  of  syllogistic  basis.  They  have  inferred  in  the  first  place*  that 
he  must  be  either  God,  or  less  than  God,  or  a  mere  man  ;  for  they 
cannot  imagine  of  any  other  conditions  of  being.  Having  laid  down 
this  basis,  they  have  then  examined  the  Scriptures  and  having  clas- 
sified the  several  texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  they  have  then  come  to 
a  conclusion  from  them,  that  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures implies  either  that  he  was  God,  or  less  than  God,  or  a  mere 
roan,  according  to  the  alternatives  offered  in  the  premise  assumed. 

After  having  adopted  one  or  the  other  conclusion  as  being  the 
most  plausible,  they  have  then  either  disregarded  other  texts  anoma- 
lous to,  or  opposing  their  inference,  or  tliey  explain  them  away  so 
as  to  suit  their  opinion,  and  then  arraying  together  whatever  sus- 
tains their  belief  they  publish  them  to  the  world,  embodying  such 
an  apparent  array  of  texts  and  arguments  in  their  favor,  that  those 
whose  opinions  are  either  made  up  or  inclined  towards  any  par- 
ticular one  of  the  three  hypothesis,  consider  these  summaries  to  be 
altogether  unanswerable.  Instead  of  being  any  demonstration  of 
the  subject,  such  expositions  are  merely  compends  of  what  may  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  any  particular  opinion. 

Whatever  notion  therefore  men  may  have  on  the  subject,  and 
whatever  amount  of  Scripture  texts  they  may  adduce  in  favor  of 
their  several  opinions,  their  belief  is  merely  inferential,  from  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  New  Testament  writers  have  not  made 
any  explicit  statement  on  the  subject.  As  the  opinion  therefore,  be 
it  which  of  the  three  it  may,  is  only  an  inference,  we  can  only  test 
the  strength  of  such  inference  by  other  inferential  reasoning  that 
bears  upon  the  subject.  If  as  an  inference  it  is  considered  that  the 
Scripture  teaches  any  particular  doctrine,  the  inference  if  it  be 
good  must  explain  every  apparent  anomaly  or  inconsistency  in- 
volved in  such  inference.  If  it  cannot  explain  it,  then  the  inference 
is  not  good,  as  not  explaining  what  is  anomalous  or  contradictory. 

Men  ought  not  to  allow  themjselves  to  be  deceived  with  any  fallacy 
in  this  case  as  implying  that  the  anomalies  or  inconsistencies  of 
theological  inference's  are  to  be  protected  by  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  subject  itself.  That  a  subject  may  bo  incomprehensible  to 
mankind  is  very  possible,  and  if  it  is  so,  tlien  it  should  be  left  in  its 
incomprehensibility.  But  suruly  no  one  can  be  illogical  enoupfh  to 
allow  a  person  to  give  an  inferential  construction  to  an  incompre- 
hensible subject,  an<l  tlit^n  when  recjuesfed  to  explain  any  anomaly 
or  inconsisLcacy  involved  in  buch  inference,  to  plead  tlial  as  the 
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•nhject  belongs  to  the  incomprehensible  nature  or  pnrpotet  of  the 
Almighty,  it  is  presumptuous  for  men  to  undertake  to  scrutinize 
such  matters  farther  than  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself. 
This  they  assume  to  be  precisely  to  the  extent  of  their  peculiar 
inference,  and  thus  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the 
Almighty  is  used  merely  as  a  shield  to  protect  any  presumptuoAi 
exposition  which  theology  sees  fit  to  put  upon  the  unrevealed 
purposes  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.* 

To  obtain  a  full  comprehension  of  the  entirely  unsatisfactory 
character  of  any  theological  exposition  concerning  the  inherent 
nature  of  our  Redeemer,  or  the  theory  upon  which  human  salva- 
tion was  effected  by  him,  it  will  be  necessary  to  scrutinize  each  of 
these  particulars  separately, 'and  ^r«/,  as  regards  his  inherent  nature. 

In  estimating  what  theologians  have  inferred  from  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall 
find  that  every 'speculation  they  have  constructed  on  the  subject 
involves  such  an  amount  of  unreasonable  perplexities  and  anoma- 
lies, that  no  unprejudiced  man  can  regard  them  in  any  other  point 
of  view  than  as  so  many  distinct  proofs  of  the  absolute  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  subject  itself. 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  certain  expressions  of  the  apostles  con- 
cerning the  character  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Trinitarians  indicate  his  co-equality  with  Jehovah ; 
and  even  if  we  abate  the  intensity  of  such  expressions  so  as  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  they  would  still  imply 
that  Jesus  Christ  in  his  inherent  nature,  was  only  inferior  to  Jeho- 
vah, as  being  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  created  intelligences. 
Without  quoting  such  passages  extensively,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  remarkable  texts  of  Philip,  ii.  5 — 7 ;  CJoloi.  i.  15-^17« 
From  these  passages  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  we 
could  regard  Jesus  Christ  in  any  other  light  than  as  exhibited  by 
either  the  Trinitarians  or  the  Arians,  and  yet  in  connection  with 
these  texts  we  have  the  doctrine  expressly  laid  down  by  the  apos- 
tle {Philip,  ii.  9 — 11)  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  great  humilia- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  has  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 

*  Such  reasoning  as  this  constitutes  a  fallacy  which  is  not  distinctly  laid  down 
in  our  ircaiises  on  logic.  It  is  indqcd  in  a  certain  degree  '*  a  begging  uf  thi  qve§' 
Hon,**  but  it  is  more  especially  that  subtle  sophism  which  tlie  lawyers  term  "  a 
negative  pregnant  urith  an  affirmathe"  i.  e.  while  it  asserts  a  denial,  it  at  the  same 
time  makes  an  affirmation.  An  incautious  reasoner  entrapped  by  this  sophism, 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  extricate  himself.  It  is  of  such  frequent  use  in 
the  detbnce  of  theological  speculations  that  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  warn  ths 
reader  on  the  subject. 
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ftavte  which  u  above  every  other  name^  h^.  If  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  inherent  nature  whether  as  stated  by  the  Trinitariaiis  or 
the  Arians  be  correct,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  Could  be  exalted  ^ 
the  reward  of  his  humiliation  and  obedience.  According  to  the 
Arians  he  was  already  only  inferior  to  Jehovah,  according  to  the 
Trinitarians  he  was  already  co-equal  with  him.  The  proposed 
explanation  that  this  exaltation  of  Christ  was  in  his  human  capacity 
is  preposterous,*  for  as  his  humiliation  consisted  in  his  abasing 
himself  m  his  inherent  nature,  the  reward  or  exaltation  could  only 
bt'  as  superadded  to  that  inherent  nature.  Theologians  may  under- 
take to  dt^fend  such  an  interpretation,  but  no  unprejudiced  man  I 
should  presnnic,  is  able  to  comprehend  its  application.  The  pro- 
posed solution  is  a  mere  assumption  suggested  by  theologians  to 
solve  a  perplexity  in  their  theological  system  for  which  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  no  justification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  on  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  made  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  wholly  impossible  to  explain  Phili]^  ii.  5 — 7,  or  Colos, 
i  15,  &c.  with  the  theory  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.t  The 
circumstances  of  his  supernatural  birth  from  a  virgin,  the  plain 
intimations  of  his  pre-existence,  &c.  are  amply  sufficient  to  conftite 

*  Of  all  the  propr>scd  solutions  rcspeciing  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis,  I  consider 
Una  tu  be  the  inoi^t  unreasonable.  Not. only  does  the  idea  of  one  person  of  the 
Trinity  rewarding-  the  other,  virtually  destroy  the  theological  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
but  it  is  evidently  impos^iiblc  after  such  subdivision,  that  one  could  reward  the 
other  without  lesficning^  his  own  authority,  power,  or  g'lory.  The  only  standard  of 
comparison  or  illu><lratiun  that  can  be  applied  to  the  subject,  as  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, is  the  condition  of  tlic  two  kings  of  Laccdnemon,  or  the  two  consols  of  the 
Romans.  But  as  both  of  these  dualities  ^ready  enjoyed  supreme  and  equal  pow- 
ers, in  what  manner  could  one  reward  the  other  but  by  abasing  himself.  The 
Trinitarians  however  fall  back  on  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Godhead,  iind 
thus  with  the  fallacy  already  mentioned,  of  using  *'a  negative  pregnant  with  an 
affiryiative,"  they  cover  their  assumption  on  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  God,  whereas  that  very  incomprehensibility  condemns  their 
presumption  in  undertaking  to  expound  the  subject.  If  Grod  is  to  be  regarded  m 
being  incomprehensible,  every  speculation  on  the  subject  is  alike  presumptuous  and 
unjustifiable. 

t  Hence,  says  Robert  Hall,  {Works  iii.  497,)  after  quoting  PhUippiana  ii.  6 — 11, 
**  here  we  see  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  greatest  example  of  condescension,  in  tha^ 
though  he  bore  the  form  of  (rod,  yet  he  took  upon  him  tlie  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  These  particulars  could  not  have  evinced  any 
humility  in  our  Saviour  on  the  supposition  of  bis  having  no  previous  existence, 
nor  a  nature  higher  than  human.  No  person  (man)  was  ever  praised  for  humili^ 
in  respect  that  he  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  or  appeared  as  the  servant  of  the 
Mitst  High;  these  arc  the  necessary  appendages. of  his  condition  and  cxbtence 
quite  forei!>-n  from  hJH  will,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  that  part  of  his  moral  character  w  hich  respects  lowliness  of  mind." 
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the  Socinian  hypochesiBi  which  indeed  has  scarcely  any  argument 
in  its  favor,  but  as  an  alternative  to  the  Trinitarian  or  Arian 
schemes,  perplexed  as  they  are  by  irreconcilable  anomalies  or  con- 
tradictions. The  Sooinians  seem  to  have  inferred  that  as  the 
Trinitarian  or  Arian  schemes  are  irreconcilable  either  to  Scripture 
or  reason,  that  in  such  defect  the  Socinian  hypothesis  must  be  true 
from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  suggesting  any  other  scheme  on 
the  subject.  Such  an  inference  however,  as  applied  to  the  infinite 
Creator  of  all  things,  is  wholly  unjustifiable ;  for  as  the  scheme  of 
purposes  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  emanate  from  an  infi- 
nitely wise,  omnipotent,  and  perfect  being,  it  is  utterly  absurd  for 
mankind  to  assume  any  limitation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  Jeho* 
vah's  mode  of  action,  on  the  ground  that  we  can  only  imagine 
three  modes  by  which  a  purpose  may  be  effected.  That  none  of 
the  modes  suggested  are  comprehensible  in  themselves  as  to  their 
rationale,  nor  reconcilable  with  Scripture,  I  apprehend  is  very  clear, 
but  as  Jehovah  has  not  made  any  revelation  to  mankind  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  altogether  unreasonable  as  well  as  presumptuous  for  any 
one  to  urge  that  the  conjectures  of  any  individual  or  sect  ought  to 
be  received  as  being  the  truth,  because  all  other  conflicting  supposi- 
tions may  be  shewn  to  be  untrue. 

In  short,  the  proceeding  of  the  christian  world  respecting  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  Redeemer,  has  been  like  that  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  to  be  established  by  him.  The  prophets  had 
announced  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  great  Prince,  the  saviour 
or  deliverer  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  all  nations  should  be 
subdued  before  him.  Though  there  were  other  predictions  con- 
cerning him  that  foretold  his  humiliation,  and  death,  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  his  rejection  by  the  Jews ;  yet  the  Jewish  rabbis 
could  not  reconcile  these  various  anomalies.  Instead  therefore  of 
leaving  the  subject  as  involved  with  some  inexplicably  unknown 
condition  of  things  which  time  could  only  unravel,  the  rabbis  re- 
jected every  prediction  anomalous  to  their  assumption,  and  deter- 
mined that  he  would  be  a  great  temporal  prince,  who  after  having 
delivered  them  from  political  subjection  to  any  heathen  power, 
should  then  rule  over  them  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  an  eastern  king. 

The   inherent  nature  and  character  op  Jesus   Christ  is 

AS  FULLY  involved  IN  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  ANOMALIES  AND  PER- 
PLEXITIES  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD,  AS  THE  MeSSIAH's  CHARAC- 
TER WAS  TO  THE  Jews  before  the  advent;  and  the  clearest 
demonstration  of  this  incomprehensibility,  is  the  existence  of  the 
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three  different  and  irreconcilable  theories  of  the'  Trinitarians, 
Ariand,  and  Socinians.  Each  of  these  hypotheses  has  been  con- 
stmcted  by  rejecting  every  passage  of  Scripture  anomalous  to  each 
theory,  and  yet  mankind  are  so  blind  in  their  prejudices  as  to  insist 
upon  their  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  subject  with  the  utmost  bigotiy 
and  tenacity. 

I  fall  back  therefore  upon  our  Saviour's  own  declaration  con- 
cerning himself:  {Luke  x.  22.)  NO  MAN  KNOWETH  WHO 
THE  SON  IS  BUT  THE  FATHER.*  That  no  revelation  to 
mankind  has  ever  been  made  since  that  time,  must  be  evident 
from  the  three  utterly  irreconcilable  theories  that  men  have  adopted 
on  the  subjebt.  As  respects  the  office,  function  and  authority  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Scripture  is  perfectly  clear;  nor  would 
'  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  devout  men  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  they  had  not  arbitrarily  interpreted  the  positive  statements 
of  the  Scripture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  them  into  accordance 
with  their  presumptuous  speculations  concerning  his  inherent 
nature. 

As  a  further  justification  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  tbe 
Redeemer  is  no  where  designated  in  the  Scriptures  by  any  other 
name  than  the  one  he  bore  whilst  he  lived  upon  earth,  viz.  Jesus 
OF  Nazareth.  Any  other  appellations  by  which  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture,  are  either  official  terms,  such  as  Messiah  or  Christ, 

*  The  greater  number  of  tbe  more  common  ezpoBitors  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  my  apprehension,  have  nioet  culpably  passed  over  these  remarkable  word* 
without  any  comincnt  upon  them.  Neither  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commentary; 
Bloomficld  in  his  Digx^st ;  Campbell  on  the  Fbur  Gospels;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  hii 
Paraphrase;  nor  Lighifoot  in  his  Exercitations;  have  taken  tbe  least  notice  of  the 
paswigt;,  a  faithlessness  in  duty  towards  tLeir  readers  which  I  cannot  see  how  itcan 
be  rcgurded  otherwise  Ihan  criminal, 

Scott,  alone  of  the  more  ordinary  commentators  whom  I  have  examined,  qootes 
Whitby's  remarks  in  a  partial  manner  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  but 
makes  no  practical  deduction  from  it;  his  reference  however  enabled  me  to 
examine  Whitby's  Commentary,  which  I  subjoin  as  being-  a  true  exhibition  of  this 
remarkable  text  as  Ui  its  peculiar  sigtiitication. 

Whitby's  version  is,  **no  man"  (Greek, nofi«,)  "  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,"  (m 
to  kU  nature  and  difpiity)  "  but  the  Father ;  and"  {noman  kfiaweth  fniiy)  **  who  the 
Father  is,  but  the  Sou,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal "  {ike  iamng  kmowUdgt 
tf)  "him." 

On  this  version  Whitby  remarks  in  his  note,  that  our  Saviour'e  dbearmtioii  doee 
not  "  respect  wliat  he  was  to  do  or  suffer;  bui  hit  nature,  exeeilenet  amd  eUgniiy  ;  as 
the  words  following, '  who  the  Fatlicr  is,'  respect  his  "  (i.  e,  the  fiither's)  <*  nature, 
his  divine  excellence  and  dignity ;" — ^but  instead  of  stopping  here  as  he  ou^c  to 
have  done,  Wliitby  unjustifiably  adds,  **  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  person  of  Ji 
Christ." 
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(the  Anointed  one)  or  by  epithets  derived  from  the  funclions  exer- 
cised by  him,  or  from  purposes  accomplished  by  him,  such  at 
High  Priest,  Mediator,  Saviour  or  Redeemer. 

The  only  term  used  in  the  Scripture  that  we  do  not  understand 
as  to  the  absolute  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  comprehended,  is  the 
expression  "  San  of  God "  What  was  actually  signified  by  this 
phraseology  when  originally  bestowed,  (Psahn  ii.  7,)  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  as  the  term  is  not  there  defined  or  explained. 
In  all  other  places  of  Scripture  it  is  evidently  used  as  a  mere  syno- 
nyme  with  that  of  Messiah  or  Christ.  Paul  however  understood  it 
as  being  only  applicable  to  him  q/ler  his  resurrection.  See  Acts 
xm.  33. 

The  inference  from  'these  facts  I  apprehend  is  very  important, 
Jehovah  as  not  communicating  to  mankind  any  other  name  than  the 
one  by  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  known  whilst  upon  earth, 
seems  evidently  to  instruct  us  that  he  was  not  to  be  known  among 
men  during  the  Christian  Dispensation  by  any  other  name ;  be  his 
inherent  nature  what  it  may.  As  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Mes- 
siah, as  such  he  accomplished  whatever  belonged  to  that  mysterious 
office.  Through  him,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scripture,  mankind  are 
alone  to  expect  salvation.  This  iuference  does  not  affect  the  fact 
of  his  inherent  nature,  be  that  what  it  may,  but  it  surely  directs  us 
ss  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  mankind  arc  at  present  to  regard 
the  Messiah,  t.  e,  in  his  ojffi^al  position  milyt  and  not  according  to 
his  inherent  nature,  for  on  this  subject  we  have  no  instruction  given 
in  the  Scripture. 

The  peculiar  and  important  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
in  this  particular  is  overlooked  by  ordinary  readers,  through  the 
improper  rendering  of  our  Saviour's  name  and  title  in  our  English 
translation.  This  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  language 
upon  modern  civilization,  for  as  there  arc  no  articles  in  that  lan- 
guage, so  the  first  translators  by  a  servile  following  of  the  Vul- 
gate, have  blended  our  Saviour's  name  and  office  together  as  if 
they  were  his  christian  name  and  surname.  It  ought  to  have 
been  printed  Jesus  the  Christ,  or  what  would  be  still  better,  Jksus 
Hie  Messiah  ;  for  the  word  Christ  is  merely  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  term  Messiah. 

Yet  with  this  explanation  there  is  still  an  ellipsis ;  Jesus  is  the 
GreeH  translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  Joshua,  which  was  a  com- 
mon appellation  among  the  Jews,  and  hence  to  distinguish  our 
Lord  he  was  designated  sis  Joshua  (or  Jesus)  of  Nazareth,  Hence 
when  prayer  is  oilered  to  Jehovah  through  him,  it  is  viiiually  when 
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the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  in  the  name,  or  for  the  sake,  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  is  the  Messiah. 

The  direct  inference  from  this  universal  mode  of  speaking  of 
our  Saviour  by  his  apostles  and  evangelists,  is  direct  and  important, 
for  it  recognizes  him  simply  in  his  official  position  as  the  Messiah, 
and  consequently  implies  any  practice  to  be  unjustifiable  that  at- 
taches any  theological  dogma  to  his  name  as  involving  subtleties 
concerning  his  inherent  nature. 

Having  now  sufficiently  exhibited  the  absolute  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  inherent  nature,  or  personality  of  Jesiis  Christ,  not- 
withstanding the  assumptions  of  theologians  on  the  subject*  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  shew  that  the  theory  or  scheme  of  Jehovah, 
through  which  human  salvation  'was  effected  by  the  Messiah,  is 
equally  as  incomprehensible  as  his  inherent  n'ature. 

From  what  we  have  exhibited  in  our  previous  discourse,  (pages 
36—40,)  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  New  Testament  writers, 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  that  he  is  our  high  priest, 
mediator,  and  advocate  before  God,  and  that  he  shall  at  the  last 
day  as  our*  judge,  determine  our  future  and  eternal  condition, 
whether  by  accepting  the  righteous  or  rejecting  the  unrighteous. 

That  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  remedy  the 
scheme  of  Jehovah  as  having  been  thwarted  or  defeated  through 
the  infirmity  of  Adam,  or  malice  of  Satan,  we  have  clearly  shewn 
in  our  discourse  of  that  subject,  Vol*  I.  360,  it  being  utterly  incred- 
ible that  the  omnipotent  prescient  Jehovah,  could  be  either  thwarted 
or  defeated  in  any  contemplated  purpose.  If  any  one  can  be  sup- 
posed absurd  enough  to  believe  such  a  thing  possible,  it  will  inevi- 
tably follow  that  Jehovah  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  prescient,  con- 
clusions entirely  abhorrent  to  any  exposition  of  the  divine  attributes 
as  either  taught  or  implied  in  the  Scri{)tures. 

Jesus  Christ  therefore  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish  human 
salvation  upon  some  unknown  princ.ij)le  involved  in  the  unrevcaled 
councils  of  Jehovah.  He  died  consequently  according  to  the  prcj- 
determined  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  that  end,  and  we  can  only  obtain 
salvation  by  coming  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeemer, 
mediator,  or  advocate,  thus  announced  to  us  on  the  part  of  Jeho- 
vah.* 

*  The  view  that  I  have  taken  concerning-  the  incomprehensibility  of  Christ's  sac- 
rificial death,  and  the  practical  manner  in  which  we  should  rc^-ard  it,  ia  distinctlj 
advocated  by  the  profound  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Anulog'y,  &c.  part  ii.  chap.  6.  lie 
there  remarks:  *<  How  and  in  wiiat  manner  ii"  (the  death  of  Christ)  **  had  this 
efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting*  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ;.  M  / 
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Yet  distinctly  as  this  doctrine  is  tanght  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
utterly  unintelligible  to  us  as  to  its  theory,  or  mode  of  operation. 
For  how  could  any  being,  however  exalted  he  may  be,  atone  for 
the  sins  of  other  individuals  1  How  could  the  righteousness  of 
any  individual  being,  however  exalted,  compensate  for  the  un» 
righteousness  of  other  individuals  ?  How  could  the  humiliation* 
suffering  and  death  ev^n  of  the  most  exalted  1>eing,  deliver  other 
beings  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  their  personal  transgression 
and  disobedience  t 

But  though  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  this  subject,  yet  our 
ignorance  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  any  objection  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  for  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  well  observed  on  the  sub- 
ject, {Sermon  an  Heb.  ix.  26,)  in  reply  to  the  Socinians,  "  they  who 
make  so  great  a  noise  with  this  objection,  (t.  e.  the  propitiatory 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,)  do  seem  to  me  to  give  a  full  and  clear  an- 
iwer  to  it  themselves,  by  acknowledging  as  they  constantly  and 
expressly  do,  that  our  Saviour  tvffered  all  this  for  our  benefit  and 
advantage,  though  not  in  our  place  and  stead.  For  this,  to  my 
apprehension,  is  plainly  to  give  up  the  cause,  unless  they  can  shew 
a  good  i*eason  why  there  is  not  as  much  injustice  and  cruelty  in 
an  innocent  person's  sufienng  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  a 
malefactorf  as  in  his  suffering  in  his  stead,  &c.  For  if  Christ  died 
for  our  benefit,  so  as  some  way  or  other  by  virtue  of  his  death  and 
Bufferings  to  save  us  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  procure  our 
escape  from  eternal  death,  this,  for  aught  I  know,  is  all  that  any 
body  means  by  his  dying  in  our  stead/' 

We  have  thus  brought  our  exposition  concerning  the  Messiah 
whether  as  respects  the  work  accomplished  by  him  in  the  world, 
the  functions  exercised  by  him  since  his  exaltation  to  heaven,  and 

do  not  find  thai  th€  Scripture  hoi  explained  U.  And  if  the  Scripture  hf»,  as  it  lurely 
has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterious,  all  coojectares  about 
it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain. 

,«  Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suf» 
fiered  for  us  beyond  what  the  Scripture  has  authorized ;  others,  probably,  because 
they  could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking-  it  away,  and  confining  his  office  as 
Redeemer  of  the  world  to  his  instruction,  example,  and  governmentof  the  church. 
Whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  appears  to  be,  not  only  that  he  taught  the  effi- 
cacy of  repentance,  but  render^  it  of  the  efficacy  of  which  it  is,  by  what  he  did 
and  suflered  for  us ;  that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  rcpcntauoa 
accepted  unto  eternal  life  :  not  only  that  he  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in 
a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain  it,  but  moreover,  that  he  put 
them  into  this  capacity  of  salvation.  By  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  them,  he 
put  vm  into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  punishment  and  obtaining  future  happi- 
Dcas.  And  it  is  our  wisdom  thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit  by  performing  the 
oooditioDs  upon  which  it  is  offered,  without  disputing  how  it  was  procured,"  &c. 

8  y.2 
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the  question  concerning  bis  inherent  nature,  all  under  the  same  cate- 
gory, to  vntf  that  the  whole  subject  is  inscrutable  and  admits  of  no 
human  solution. 

But  ought  this  condition  of  things  to  have  any  effect  upon  our 
religious  faith  ?  Not  in  the  smallest  degree ;  for  we  receive  every 
doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah,  as  being  announced  by  prophets 
or  apostles  who  were  commissioned  from  Jehovah  to  make  such 
communications  to  mankind.  These  doctrines  are  therefore  partic- 
ulars addressed  to  our  faith  or  intellectual  confidence  in  Uie  word 
of  God,  of  whose  truth  we  cannot  doubt ;  for  we  have  in  our  pre- 
ceding pages  fully  established  the  fkct  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  true 
record  of  revelations  that  Jehovah  has  condescended  to  make  to 
mankind.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  whole  subject  under  the 
light  of  a  practical  illustration.  Suppose  an  European  monarch 
should  send  an  ambassador  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  Would  any  rational  man  perplex 
himself  to  ascertain  whether  this  ambassador  was  a  prince  or  a 
commoner,  a  general,  admiral,  or  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 
Our  only  concern  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  the  proper 
credentials  by  which  we  could  negotiate  with  him,  and  if  we  be 
satisfied  in  this  particular,  we  receive  him  in  the  spirit  with  which 
he  was  sent,  we  make  a  treaty,  and  we  henceforth  enjoy  all  the 
accruing  benefits.  It  is  a  matter  wholly  indifferent  to  us  what  may 
have  been  the  political  or  social  character  of  the  ambassador  in  his 
own  country. 

In  like  manner  we  should  regard  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
mankind.  He  came  to  fulfil  a  certain  purpose  in  the  unrevealed 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  but  which  has  been  announced  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  being  essential  to  our  salvation.  Is  this  fact  true 
or  not?  And  if  true,  what  is  it  that  is  required  from  mankind  to 
entitle  them  to  this  great  salvation  1  These  are  the  only  important 
matters  for  our  consideration,  all  others  as  not  being  revealed  to 
our  faith,  are  altogether  presumptuous. 

To  my  apprehension,  this  view  of  our  Saviour's  character  and 
function,  is  the  very  one  recommended  by  Paul  when  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  manner,  Rom.  x.  6—9. 

But  the  righteousness  (this  word  ought  to  he  justification)  which 
is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise.  Say  not  in  thy  heart  who  shall 
ascend  unto  heaven,  that  is  to  bring  Christ  down  Jrom  above  f  Or, 
who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,  that  is  to  bring  up  Christ  agam 
from  the  dead  ?  But  what  sayeth  it  ?  the  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  ui 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  is  the  word  of  faith  toAtesA  10s 
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preach.  That  if  thou  shaii  eomfest  with  thy  mouth  the  Lard  Jesuif 
and  shall  bdieve  in  thy  heart  thai  Crod  hath  raited  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  he  saved. 

In  other  words,  Paul  obserreSy  do  not  concern  yourselves  how 
Christ  descended  from  heaven,  nor  how  he  again  ascended  to  his 
glory;  believe  the  fact  that  he  did  descend,  and  that  he  again 
ascended,  with  power  sufficient  to  save  as  many  as  shall  call  upon 
hinoi. 

Though  we  could  urge  some  other  important  considerations  on 
this  subject,  yet  as  they  more-  especially  conflict  with  the  detenni- 
nation  made  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  we  reserve  them  until 
we  shall  hereafter'  investigate  the  consequences  that  resulted  from 
the  action  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN DISPENSATION. 


I  HATE  now  ^ven  a  general  view  of  Jehovah's  progressive  deal^ 
ings  with  mankind  from  the  origin  of  our  race  down  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  given  a  running  commentary  on  the  general  subject*  suffi- 
ciently explicit  for  comprehending  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
severed  dispensations,  under  wliich  mankind,  as  free  -agents  left  to 
themselves,  were  to  determine  their  conducts  It  now  only  remains 
for  us  to  condense  into  one  distinct  view  those  particulars  whether 
of  faith  or  practice  that  are  required  under  the  Christian  Dispen- 
sation, the  consummation  of  Jehovah's  hitherto  progressive  deal- 
ings with  mankind,  and  under  which  economy  we  who  live  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world  are  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  we 
have  been  called  into  existence. 

To  properly  appreciate  this  subject,  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
enumerate  in  a  brief  manner  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  afterwards  will  enlarge 
upon  them,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  comprehensive  nature  when 
carried  out  to  their  full  extent. 

1st.  The  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  revealed  himself  to  us 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  having  in  the  inscrutability  of  his  infinite 
councils  made  mankind  intelligent  and  moral  free  agents  of  a  cer- 
tain capacity)  in  accordance  with  his  own  purposes  has  com- 
missioned prophets  or  apostles  to  inform  them,  that  those  who 
shall  attain  through  their  own  voluntary  agencies  to  a  certain  intel- 
lectual and  moral  perfection,  he  will  ultimately  raise  from  the 
dead  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  immortal  happiness;  and  that 
those  who  have  not  attained  to  the  required  deg^ree  of  perfection, 
he  will  at  the  last  day  reject  with  a  fearful  condemnation. 

The  particulars  of  this  perfection  have  been  abundantly  an- 
nounced in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     They  may  be  sum- 
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manly  stated  as  requiring  the  utmost  moral  perfectioiiy  whether  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  as  the  essential  requisites  for  membership 
among  that  righteous  and  holy  society  of  just  persons,  who  are  to 
constitute  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Men  are  therefore 
required  to  keep  Jehovah's  commandments  with  their  whole  heart* 
and  mind,  and  strength,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their 
intellectual  life. 

2d.  But  notwithstanding  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  obedi- 
ence thus  required  from  mankind,  Jehovah  nevertheless  recognizes 
their  inabili^  to  maintain  this  perfect  obedience  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances^  by  having  constituted  a  Redeemer  or 
Saviour  for  them  in  Jesus  Christ.  He,  in  the  incomprehensible 
purposes  of  Jehovah,  afler  having  suffered  an  ignominious  death* 
then  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  ever- 
more exists  a  mediator  or  high  priest  for  mankind.  Hence  all  per- 
sons coming  to  Jehovah  thrcfUgh  him,  will  have  their  past  sins 
forgiven  them  for  JesUs  Christ's  sake,  provided  they  be  truly 
penitent,  and  firmly  resolved  to  live  righteously  before  Jehovah  in 
all  things  for  the  future. 

3d.  In  addition  to  the  mere  fact  that  persons  truly  penitent  are 
thus  justified,  or  in  other  words  have  their  sins  forgiven  them  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  they  are  furthermore  on  that  account,  adopted 
as  children  into  the  family  or  household  of  Jehovah,  and  as  such 
receive  from  him  spiritual  influences  by  which  they  not  only 
discern  their  duties  with  greater  distinctness,  but  they  are  thus 
assisted  in  doing  what  has  been  required  of  them  as  free  agents,  in 
accomplishing  their  perfection  under  the  appointments  of  Jehovah. 

4th.  At  the  consummation  of  the  period  appointed  for  the  pro- 
bationary condition  of  mankind,  we  are  informed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  shall  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  all  who  have 
ever  lived ;  when  a  judgment  will  be  held  upon  every  individual 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  been 
appointed  of  Jehovah  to  superintend  this  universal  investigation  of 
human  conduct.  Then  every  one  shall  be  judged  according  to 
his  past  life,  and'  be  either'  accepted  of  God  as  an  inheritor  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  else  be  rejected  by  him  with  an 
utter  condemnation. 

The  doctrines  I  have  thus  laid  down  as  the  essentials  of  the 
christian  faith,  are  taught  us  directly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Scripture.  They  are  not  only  formally  communicated  to  us 
as  being  of  divine  authority,  but  they  are  the  absolute  scope  and 
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substance  of  all  the  reasoning  and  argument  with  which  prophets 
or  apostles  have  either  vindicated  or  illustrated  the  scheme  of  Jeho- 
vah with  mankind. 

These  doctrines  do  not  stand  upon  the  technical  signification  of 
words  or  passages,  but  are  simple  communications,  repeated  it  may 
be  in  a  hundred  different  places  of  the  Scripture,  and  are  just  as 
intelligible,  I  apprehend,  to  the  mere  English  reader  of  the  com- 
mon translation,  as  they  were  to  those  individuals  who  received  the 
annunciation  of  them  personally  from  the  mouths  of  prophets  and 
apostles. 

Whatever  other  persons  may  think  of  the  exhibition  I  have  thus 
made  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity » I  feel  satisfied 
that  no  individual  is  warranted  to  state  them  in  terms  less  broad; 
and  which  I  apprehend,  must  be  approved  of  by  the  migority  of 
christian  sects,  for  I  have  alone  insisted  upon  doctrines*  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Socinians  perhaps,  all  oUier  ohristian  societies 
will  recognize  as  being  essential  to  our  salvation*  That  individual 
christians  may  have  a  more  determinate  vieW  of  the  significance  of 
these  doctrines  for  themselves,  is  their  indisputable  right,  but  it  is 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  responsibility  that  concerns  individuals 
alone,  as  conscientious  beings  before  their  Creator,  who  will  judge 
them  as  to  any  improper  exercise  of  their  faculties  before  him  in 
these  particulars.  For  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  inteUec- 
tual,  as  well  as  moral  creatures,  undergoing  trial  before  Jehovah, 
and  that  intellectual  sin  may  be  as  clearly  exhibited  by  our  pre- 
sumptuous doctrines,  as  it  may  be  in  our  want  of  faith  as  to  those 
particulars,  that  have  been  actually  revealed  to  us. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  foundations  of  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice as  laid  down  in  the  Scripture,  I  have  sufficiently  shown  in  our 
remarks  on  the  Scripture  text,  Vol.  I.  256 — ^279,  that  it  is  unjustifi- 
able to  build  any  doctrine  upon  technical  meanings  of  mere  words, 
or  upon  single  and  unsupported  passages.  We  must  alone  ascertain 
our  faith  and  practice  from  the  evident  scope  and  argument  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  though  establishing  certain  principles,  are  more 
or  less  general  in  their  expression,  and  scarcely  if  ever  restricted  by 
the  limits  of  any  positive  definition.  This  omission  of  any  techni- 
cal precision  on  such  subjects  is  in  exact  keeping  with  the  theory 
of  our  intellectual  probation,  for  it  is  required  of  us  as  being  in  such 
a  condition,  to  exhibit  an  intellectual,  conscientious,  and  willing 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  Jehovah,  as  free  agents  undergo- 
ing moral  discipline  before  him.  Hence  there  are  certain  matters 
announced  in  the  Scriptures,  which  not  to  belie ve^  would  manifest 
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either  a  want  of  honesty,  or  that  we  cherished  ui\justifiab1e  opinions 
which  oppose  the  revelations  of  Jehovah.  And  again  there  are 
matters  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  which  for  a  man 
to  frame  into  doctrines,  argues  presumption  in  attempting  to  pass 
those  boundaries  which  our  Creator  has  prescrib^ed  to  human 
capacity.  Every  reflecting  man  must  therefore  be  aware,  that  as 
intellectual  beings  of  limited  capacities,  undergoing  a  probation 
before  the  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things  on  the  ground  of  an  hon- 
est application  of  our  whole  capacities  to  a  special  object,  our 
condition  is  such  that  we  are  as  likely  to>err  in  professing  to  believe 
too  much,  as  We  are  in  not  believing  what  we  ought. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  caution  that  I  have  announced  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chcistianity,  nor  do  I  think 
it  justifiable  for  any  one  not  writing  as  a  sectarian  to  state  them 
less  broadly.  These  general  principles  I  think  the  Scripture 
clearly  authorizes  us  to  state,  though  I  admit  that  men  may  differ 
▼ery  conscientiously  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  these  gen- 
eral doctrines  may  be  understood. 

What  I  have  thus  laid  before  my  readers  as  an  exposition  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  actually  contains  every  principle  pertaining  to 
oar  faith  and  practice  as  far  as  concerns  any  necessary  comprehen- 
sion of  the  general  subject,  and  if  men  would  only  be  satisfied  to 
believe  and  do  what  Jehovah  has  thus  required  of  them,  nothing 
further  need  be  said.  But  there  has  been  so  much  theological 
speculation  exercised  in  the  investigation  of  tlie  dogmas  stated 
above,  which  are  hallowed  in  the  creeds  of  different  christian  sects, 
that  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  objections  will  be  made  to  the 
exposition  I  have  given  as  being  d^cient  in  sundry  important 
particulars.  I-  therefore  shall  continue  my  work  by  a  brief  com- 
mentary upon  that  abstract  of  christian  doctrines  just  made,  which 
I  shall  not  only  maintain  to  be  the  very  system  of  things  advocated 
in  the  Scripture,  but  the  reader  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  how 
unjustifiable  and  presumptuous  other  men  have  been,  who  in  the 
expositions  they  have  undertaken  to  make  of  the  Christian  Religion 
have  required  other  things  from  our  faith  than  the  Scriptures  have 
laid  down  on  the  subject. 
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ON  JEHOTAH*S   REQUIREMENTS   FROM   MANKIND. 

At  page  56  I  made  the  following  statement,  on  wbicli  I  now 
propose  to  enlarge,  and  shew  its  full  beanng  and  significance. 

"  The  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  revealed  himself  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  having  in  the  inscrutability  of  his  infinite  coun- 
cils made  mankind  intelligent  and  moral  free  agents  of  a  certain 
capacity,  in  accordance  with  hi^  own  purposes  has  commissioned 
prophets  or  apostles  to  inform  them,  that  those  who  shall  attain 
through  their  own  voluntary  agencies  to  a  certain  intellectual  and 
moral  perfection,*  he  will  ultimately  raise  from  the  dead  and  place 
them  in  a  state  of  immortal  happiness;  and  that  those  who  have 
not  attained  to  the  required  degree  of  perfection,  he  will  at  the  last 
day  reject  with  a  fearful  condemnation. 

"The  particulars  of  this  perfection  have  been  abundantly  an- 
nounced in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  may  be  sum- 
marily stated  as  requiring  the  utmost  moral  perfection,  whether 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  as  the  essential  requisites  for  member- 
ship among  that  righteous  and  holy  society  of  just  persons,  who 
are  to  constitute  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Men  are 
therefore  required  to  keep  Jehovah's  commandments  with  their 
whole  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  their  intellectual  life." 

When  men  ordinarily  speak  of  the  nature  of  that  perfection 
required  of  them  under  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  of  doing 
what  he  has  enjoined,  or  of  abstaining  from  what  he  has  forbidden, 
they  use  abstractions  of  whose  import  few  persons  have  any  defi- 
nite comprehension,  and  hence  there  is  in  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons a  confused  notion  concerning  these  subjects,  involving  a  half 
unintelligible  apprehension  of  an  enormous  responsibility  which 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  bear.     This  notion  is  in  direct  Qontradic- 


*  Tbougph  I  have  on  so  many  different  occasions  explained  myself  as  to  wh4t  is 
to  be  understood  by  human  ability,  yet  I  deem  it  proper  in  this  place  to  again  reit- 
erate, that  by  human  ability  I  do  not  mean  any  power  inherent  in  mankind  inde- 
pendent  of  their  Creator,  but  simply  that  Jehovah  has  conferred  such  ability  an4 
power  upon  them,  and  placed  them  under  the  disposal  of  their  own  reason  and 
will.  In  like  manner,  God  has  constituted  men  with  arms  and  legs,  bat  though  we 
have  received  these  members  from  him  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  use,  yet  Jehovah  docs  not  act  upon  mankind  every  time  they  move  tbeir  arms 
and  legs,  otherwise  he  would  be  a  partaker,  or  rather  he  would  be  the  direct  cause 
of  all  human  sin.  Jehovah  therefore  has  endowed  mankind  with  a  certain  ability 
as  constituting  them  free  agents,  and  they  are  responsible  as  such  for  the  maimer 
in  which  they  may  exercise  their  free  agency. 
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tioti  not  only  to  the  general  import  of  tlie  Scripture,  but  also  to 
Christ's  express  word»  that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burthen  is  light. 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  this  matter  correctly,  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  look  at  it  as  based  upon  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  mankind  as  beings  placed  by  their  Creator 
in  a  probationary  condition. 

We  have  already  repeatedly  shewn  that  the  phenomena  of  our 
probationary  state  is  not  to  operate  upon  Jehovah,  but  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  our  Creator  instead  of  making  mankind  per* 
feet  at  once,  has  required  that  they  shall  perfect  themselves  in 
righteousness  by  a  voluntary  self-^cipline.  He  has  made  them 
competent  to  such  an  end  by  having  endowed  them  with  the  neccs* 
sary  faculties  and  powers,  and  hence  as  being  qualified  to  act  as 
free  agents,,  they  are  then  lefl  to  themselves  to  attain  to  the  requi- 
site perfection  or  not,  just  as  they  may  see  fit. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  •  perfection  to  which  man* 
kind  may  attain  by  voluntary  self-discipline  is  very  clear.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jehovah  has  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  righteous,  after  the  day  of  judgment,  an  everlasting  king- 
dom in  which  only  righteous  and  holy  men  shall  be  received.  As 
the  happiness  of  this  future  world  is  evidently  implicated  in  some 
•ocial  condition  of  its  inheritors,  so  it  is  self-evident  that  none  but 
the  righteous  and  holy  can  be  received,  for  to  admit  persons  who 
are  not  of  such  a  character,  would  be  to  destroy  the  blessedness  of 
the  righteous  by  the  intrusion  of  those  who  are  not  qualified  for 
such  an  association. 

That  mankind  may  be  properly  disciplined  in  these  particulars, 
they  have  not  been  left  to  form  themselves  upon  a  standard  of  per- 
fection to  be  determined  by  their  imperfect  notions  on  that  subject. 
Jehovah  has  therefore  revealed  to  them  one  devised  in  his  wisdom 
as  most  suitable  for  their  preparation  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  constitution  of  things  established  by  Jehovah,  he  has  not 
restricted  mankind  to  any  particular  modes  of  living  or  occupation, 
we  have  his  full  approbation  to  follow  any  course  suggested  by  the 
peculiarity  of  our  organization,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  happi- 
ness as  we  can,  whether  individually  or  socially.  The  only  man- 
ner in  which  the  commandments  of  God  do  interfere  with  what 
men  may  prefer  to  do,  is  by  the  operation  of  two  principles,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  us  personally,  and  the  second  as  respects 
oar  conduct  to  other  members  of  human  society. 
9  V.2 
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As  regards  our  mere  .personal  iiidividiia]ity»  diere  are  no  plea- 
sures or  gradiications  of  which  our  intellectoaL  physical*  or  moral 
natures  are  susceptible,  but  what  are  allowed  faU  indulgence*  pro- 
vided they  be  not  carried  to  any  prejudicial  excess  as  concerns 
ourselves,  or  that  they  be  not  in  any  manner  directly  or  indirectly 
injurious  to  our  fellow  creatures.* 

As  concerns  our  social  agencies,  we  are  required  not  only  to 
avoid  doing  any  thing  offensive  or-  hurtful  to  our  fellow  men,  but 
that  we  do  every  thing  consistent  with  our  reasonable  ability  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  happiness,  we  are  directed  in  either  case 
of  doing,  or  not  doing,  to  estimate  our  conduct  to  others  by  the 
unerring  rule  of  acting  towards  them  in  like  manner  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us. 

But  though  these  principles  of  moral  action  operate  primarily 
upon  mankind  in  promoting  their  present  happiness  in  this  life,  yet 
correctly  speaking,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  only  disciplining 
them  for  a  future  state  of  .existence.  Our  ultimate  condition  is  in 
uttiniity,  and  consequently  the  anticipation  of  this  eternal  state 
should  bo  ever  before  us  as  the  great  end  of  our  present  intellec- 
tual and  moral  exertions. 

As  the  end  therefore  of  our  probationary  condition  _in  the  pre- 
sent life  is,  that  men  as  intellectual  moral  free  agents  shall*  through 
a  voluntary  discipline,  become  qualified  as  suitable  associates  for  a 
sottioty  of  happy  creatures  in  eternity,  so  the  particular  modes 
throu(^h  which  christian  perfection  is  t6  be  accomplished  are  very 
(liHtiiirt. 

Mankind,  as  being  intellectual  free  agents  in  a probationai^  state, 
with  an  organization  highly  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  padn,  will 
iituMJHHurily  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  such  a  constitution.  They 
t)itn*()ft>ru  in  the  first  place  will  seek  after  their  own  immediate  per- 
soiiul  happiness.  It  is  only  gradually  that  they  ascertain  they  can- 
iint  1)11  happy  but  by  making  other  persons  participators 'in  their 
f^ratiricutions.  lUit  at  the  same  time  their  action  in  this  respect  is 
vtn'y  partial,  and  limited  to  the  smallest  number  possible;  they  feel 
litth)  or  no  sympathy  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  rest  of 
iniinkind  around  them ;  their  exertion  being  essentially  directed 
If)  thti  uu^nientution  of  tlicir  personal  consequence,  reputation,  or 
iaflui(i<[eiiC(*H,  and  that  of  their  families,  and  their  immediate  asso* 
riatus. 

*  If  tho  reader  i«vquin«  a  more  explicit  statement  than  ihia,  he  can  refer  back 
to  Vol.  1.  3U4,  fur  an  vxixMitiou  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
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Such  being  the  constitutioiial  tendencies  of  mankind  in  general, 
it  muBt  be  evident  that '  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  human  nature, 
are  separable  by  a  mere  line  passing  through  the  phenomena  of  our 
oi^nization,  as  intellectual  creatures  highly  sentient  o£  pleasure 
•nd  pain.  As  all  our  imperfections  on  one  side  of  this  line  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  two  heads  of  Pride  and  Selfishness,  so 
all  our  virtues  will  be  feund  on  the  other  side,  under  the  two 
fsqually  comprehensive  heads  of  Humility,  (as  merely  opposed  to 
Pride,)  and  Benevolence. 

Pripe  consists  in  an  overweening  amount  ef  personal  self-suf- 
fioiency  as  compared  with  other  persons.  It  ia  essentially  an  intel- 
lectual vice,*  though  it  also  comprehends  the  minor  development  of 
vanity,  which  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with  very  little  intellec- 
tuality. 

Selfishness  is  sufficiently  defined  in  its  etymology.  It  exhibits 
itself  essentially  under  the  two  forms  of  Sennudity  and  CovetatU' 
ness.  The  first,  as  sacrificing  every  consideration  to  personal  indul- 
gence, the  Second,  as  being  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  increase  their  happiness.  - 

The  injurious  consequences  of  Pride  and  Selfishness,  whether 
to  ourselves  or  others,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  As 
concerns  the  individual  himself»  pride  is  essentially  detrimental  in 
the  fact,  that  a  proud  man  is  incapable  either  of  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement.  Puffed  up  in  his  self-sufficiency,  he  rejects  at  once 
any  exposition  that  does  not  concur  whh  his  established  o])inions  or 
preconceived  views  of  things.  Therefore,  before  he  can  correct 
either  his  infirmity  of  nature  or  his  misjudgments,  he  must  humble 
himself,  that  is,  be  willing  to  be  taught  something  different  from  his 
proud  assumption  concerning  the  correctness  or  importance  of  his 
notions  of  things.  As  concerns  other  persons,  the  conduct  and  de- 
portment of  a  proud  man  are  highly  offensive,  as  assuming  a  right 
of  treating  them  contemptuously  when  they  differ  from  him,  or  if 
they  do  not  submit  to  the  lirrogance  of  his  assumptions. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  Selfishness  in  its  two  manifes* 
tations  of  Sensuality  and  Cavefou&n&es  are  equally  apparent.  As 
respects  Sensuality,  it  is  wholly  oppcxsed  to  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  and  brutalizes  the  faculties  themselves.  As  regards 
other  men,  the  sensualist  directly  disregards  their  welfare  when- 
ever it  interferes  with  his  personal  gratification.     Covetousness  is  a 

*The  ordinarj  notion  that  pride  is  the  sin  of  the  rich  and  great,  is  most  erro- 
neoofl.  They  may  be  more  vain  and  oitcntatiouB,  but  as  to  pride,  there  is  fully  as 
much  among  the  poorest  and  most  dependent  claai  of  society. 
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greater  or  less  absorption  of  the  intellectual  powers  towards  the 
mere  accumulation  of  gain,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
systematic  disregard  of  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  other  men  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  covetoUsness. 

Pride  and  Selfishness  being,  I  apprehend,  the  two  radical  vices 
of  human  nature,  all  other  vices  are  either  modifications  of  them, 
or  proceed  from  our  being  thwarted  by  others  in  attempting  to  sus- 
tain or  accomplish  the  purposes  of  our  pride  or  selfishness.  Hence 
injustice,  anger,  envy,  hatred,  strife,  &c. 

As  pride  and  selfishness  are  the  evil  sources  from  which  all  other 
vices  proceed,  the  great  principles  of  that  personal  discipline  incul- 
cated in  the  Scriptures  are,  that  we  shall  in  the  first  place  counter- 
act by  humility,  our  tendency  towards  an  overweening  conceit  of 
ourselves,  and  in  the  second  place,  our  tendency  towards  selfish- 
ness by  an  enlarged  benevolence,  t.  e»  love  or  charity  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  rule  of  Christ,  thou  shalt  lonjs  ihy  neighbor  €U 
thyjtelf. 

'  The  principles  upon  which  the  theory  of.  human  probation  has 
been  constructed  as  preparing  individuals  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  therefore  very  clear.  They  con- 
template, through  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  simple  require- 
ments of  humility,  temperance^  ^j^  benevolence,  the  eradication 
of  every  imperfection  of  human  nature;  and  to  give  them  still 
greater  influence  on  our  understanding,  we  have  been  abundantly 
informed  that  those  who  will  not  qualify  themselves  unto  perfection, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  li  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  enumeration  made  by  Paul,  {Gal.  v.  19<-^21,)  as  to 
those  who  shall  be  excluded,  for  no  one  can  for  a  moment  admit 
the  possibility  of  any  state  of  happiness  which  would  allow  the 
intrusion  of  proud,  vain,  angry,  selfish,  senhual,  and  covetous  per- 
sons into  a  society  of  holy  and  righteous  men. 

The  Scriptures  therefore  require  of  us  that  amount  of  moral 
conduct  or  discipline  that  shall  make  u6  perfect  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  they  only  require  obedience  from  us  "whether  as 
doing  those  things  that  favor,  or  as  abstaining  from  those  things  that 
impede  oar  progress  towards  intellectual  and  moral  perfection. 
Jehovah  therefore  requires  from  us  not  a  partial  amount  of  moral 
obedience,  but  the  entire  amount  of  our  whole  capacities,  our 
whole  heart,  whole  mind,  and  whole  strength,  and  it  is  most  reason* 
able  that  such  absolute  requirement  should  be  made,  for  how  could 
Jehovah  require  obedience  in  any  less  degree.  If  we  do  not  give 
the  entire  obedience  of  our  whole  powers,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
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that  part  wluch  is  not  tkiu  employed  t  le  it  to  be  used  to  counteraot 
an  J  portion  of  Jehovah's  purposes  f  Is  it  to  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fall  short  of  perfection  precisely  as  much  in  amount 
as  is  equal  to  the  misuse  of  our  powers  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  Jehovah  should  require  of  us 
any  thing  less  than  our  whole  heartland  mind,  and  strength  * 

On  the  other  hand,  this  obedience  is  not  a  matter  of  such  great 
difficulty  as  many  persons  appear  to  consider,  it.  It  is  when  pro- 
perly estimated,  while  living  as  is  most  agreeable  to  ourselves,  to 
strictly  regulate  our  conduct  by  a  eareful  observance  of  what 
Jehovah  has  required,  so  that  our  eonscieiices  shall  acquit  us  of  any 
neglect  or  disregard  of  his  appointments  as  estimated  by  an  honest, 
and  not  superstitious  sense  of  duty.  We  are  not  required  to  tor- 
ment ourselves  by  absurd  and  over-stretched  notions  of  an  impos- 
sible perfection,  any  ^nore  than  we  are  to  seek  after  it  by  voluntary 
abstinence  irom  innocent  gratifications..  All  our  religion,  as  far  as 
mere  commandment  is  "concerned,  is  to  live  soberly,  love  mercy, 
do  justice,  and  walk  humbly  before  God ;  which  humility  is  not  to 
be  in  a  humility  of  our  own  devising,  but  a  humble  simple  obedi- 
ence to  requirements  made  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
Creator,,  which  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
cheerful,  happy  frame  of  mindl  We  may  therefore  avail  ourselves 
of  every  blessing  within  our  reach,  ever-mindful,  however,  that  as 
our  condition  in  the  present  life  is  one  of  mere-  training  and  prepa- 
ration for  an  eternal  state,  so  our  desires  and  hopes  must  all  be 
regelated  by  the  great  object  thus  proposed  to  our  understanding 
and  conscience. 

Jehovah  in  making  mankind  both  intellectual  and  moral  free 
agents,  who  are  to  attain  to  the  requisite  perfection  of  their  nature 
through  their  voluntary  action,  will  necessarilyj'udge  them  in  both 
of  these  particulars.  As'  to  moral  perfection  in  righteousness  and 
holiness,  every  one  sufficiently  understands  this  subject  as  it  applies 

*Thii  requirement  -to  love  Obd  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength, 
which  by  some  persons  is  made  a  mere  legal  techuicality,  by  which  every  one 
becomes  obnoxious  to  damnation  who  falls  short  of  abuUuU  perfection,  is  by  others 
aesumed  to  be  a  pritUege  that  men  may,  and  therefore  ought,  under  the  grace  of 
God  to  attain  to  this  self-complacent  state,  it  being  implied  that  they  themselves 
are  such.  The  simple  truth  is,  the  requirement  is  mere  matter  of  obligation  that 
men  are  bound  to  accomplish  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  imperfect  ability.  If 
they  lall  short  of  their  capacity  (n  this  respect,  they  shall  cither  be  rejected  by 
God,  or  if  not  cast  off,  shall  receive  a  less  reward  than  if  they  had  attained  to  a 
perfSsctioD  that  was  within  their  power  to  have  accomplished. 
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personally  to  individuals.*  But  with  respect  to  our  intellectual 
improvement,  few  seem  to  have  a  just  apprehension.  This  is  the 
more  strange,  as  all  christians  admit  that  if  a  man  has  wealth, 
power,  or  infhience,  he  is  responsible  before  God  for  his  right 
use  of  these  advantages.  The  intellectual  capacity  of  human  na- 
ture, however,  is  the  greatest  endowment  bestowed  upon  mankind, 
for  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  responsibility  is  constructed,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intellectuality  that  a  man  does 
possess,  his  responsibility  is  so  much  the  greater,  a  circumstance 
that  must  be  evident  to  the  least  reflection. 

To  what  end  has  Jehovah  placed  mankind  in  a  probationary 
state  that  explicitly  requires  from  them  the  utmost  exercise  of  their 
intellectual  powers  as  free  agents,  if  it  could  be  supposed  possible 
that  God  hereafter  would  receive  those  peraons-  into  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  who  have  not  improved  the  ability  they  possessed. 
Such  a  supposition  would  wholly  subvert  the  theory  of  human 
probation.  It  would  imply  the  gross  absurdity,  that  individuals 
who  had  not  qualified  themselves  for  the  reward  proposed  for 
voluntary  improvement,  should  nevertheless  be  rewarded  though 
they  had  done  nothing  towards  deserving  it. 

The  practical  deduction  from  this  view  of  the  personal  intel- 
lectual responsibility  of  individuals,  it  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  it  distinctly  shews  the  gross  delusion  that  prevails 
among  the  mass  of  thoughtless  and  irreligious  persons,  who  suppose 
that  if  they  do  no  harm,  and  hold  an  orthodox  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him,  that  they  may  with  perfect  confidence  look  forward 
to  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  we  hear  so  often 
from  a  dying  person,  "  /  have  never  done  any  body  any  harm,  and 
I  am  ready  to  die,  throwing  myidf  on  the  mercy  of  God,  throvgh 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

But  never  was  any  notion  more  contrary  to  the  revelation  made 
in  the  Scriptures  than  this.  The  acceptance  of  man  with  his  Cre- 
ator, is  not  on  the  ground  of  his  having  done  no  harm,  but  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  diligently  exerted  himself  to  become  perfect  in 
all  his  intellectual  and  moraj  capacities.     The   condemnation  will 

*  I  will  avail  myaclf  however  of  this  opportunity  to  recommend  to  my  readers 
Jonathan  Dymond^s  Essays  on  Morality,  as  being-  by  hr  the  best  work  that  I 
knuw  upon  that  subject.  The  only  material  point  in  wtiich  I  differ  from  him  ia 
on  the  subjects  of  resistance  of  oppression,  and  defensive  war.  He  was  a  roombcr 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  as  such  maintains  their  doctrine.  But  as  a  work 
developing-  the  principles  of  morality  by  the  standard  of  the  Scripture  writings, 
his  treatise  is  unrivaled  as  fitr  as  I  am  able  to  determine  on  the  subject. 
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be,  not  that  th^  individual  has  dpne  any  harm,  but  that  he  has  not 
made  himself  worthy  of  the  proposed  reward  by  actual  attain- 
ments in  virtue  and  righteousness.*  This  principle  is  most  dit> 
tinctly  exhibited  to  us  by  our  Saviour  in  his  parable  of  the  talents. 
{Alath.  XXV,  1^ — 30.)  Thosa  who  had  improved  what  was  com- 
mitted to  them  were  rewarded  proportionably.  The  one  who  had 
not  improved  his  talent,  had  done  no  harm,  he  had-not  misused  it^ 
but  he  had  not. improved  it,  and,  therefore  was  rejected  and  con- 
demned. 

In  thus  introducing  the 'subject  of  the  intellectuality  of  human 
nature,  every  one  must  •  be  aware  that  as  it  exists  in  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity  or  exfiellence  in  different  individuals,  so  their 
moral  responsibility  as  to  the  right  exercise  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  their  capacity. 

Allowing  therefore,  that  none  shall  enter  the  future  kingdom  ef 
heaven  but  those  who  have  attained  to  a  relative  perfection  in 
righteousness  and  personal  holiness,  and  that  all  who  do  attain  to 
this  perfection  shall  indubitably  be  received  into  that  kingdom,  it  is 
a  most  momentous  subject  of  consideration,  whether  a  righteous 
man  has  properly  exercised  his  intellectual  capacity  as  concerns 
himself  personally,  or  in  the  influence  that  he  has  or  ought  to  have 
exercised  in  that  society  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast.  The  cor- 
rect estimate  of  this  matter  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  though 
the  lowest  degree  of  responsibility  involves  his  mere  personal  loss 
as  receiving  a  less  reward  than  one  which  he  might  have  obtained, 
so  the  highest  degree  of  personal  responsibility  involves  conse- 
quences before  Jehovah,  which  may  disqualify  a  righteous  man  for 
any  other  condition  than  that  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour,  where  he 
says,  "  he  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  this 
fact  the  degradation  becomes  a  deserved  punishment  to  an  intel- 
lectual man,  who  can  but  admit  his  culpability  in  this  respect. 

On  the  subject  of  intellectual  responsibility  it  must  be  evident, 
that  in  the  first,  place,  every  rightepus  man  is  bound  to  attain  to  the 
most  perfect  comprehension  of  the  divine  scheme  or  dispensation 
under  which  he  is  placed i  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  exert  a  correct 

*  lo  making  this  remaHb  I  hope  no  ooe  will  misapprehend  me  so  fiur  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  implies  any  disregard  of  the  doctrine  of  our  saivation  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ensuing  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  that  subject. 
I  take  no  notice  of  it  in  the  ptesent  discourse,  because  propriety  requires  mo  to 
first  state  the  absolute  requirements  of  Jehovah  from  human  obedience,  and  not 
until  this  has  been  fully  stated,  cafa  I  treat  upon  the  mode  by  which  a  penitent 
transgressor  may  obtain  pardon  for  bis  previous  disobedience  to  the  requirements 
of  his  Creator. 


\ 
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intellectual  and  moral  influence  upon  Ids  children*  his  associatesy  or 
society  at  large.  Every  christian  is  bound  to  be  a  preacher  or 
instructor  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  But  he  can  only  do  so 
properly  who  fully  comprehends  the  truth  himself.  But  as  know- 
ledge neither  comes  from  inspiration,  nor  necessarily  in  any  one 
sectarian  scheme  of  Christianity,  so  every  man  is  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  intellectually  convinced  as  to  the  truth  of  any 
opinion  he  may  hold,  or  any  doctritie  he  may  advocate.  No  man 
must  assume  that  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  are  necessarily  true* 
He  must  ascertain  the  truth  for  himself  by  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  subject,  and  if  he  findk  himself  involved  in  perplexities  and 
difficulties,  he  is  not  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  some  secta- 
rian theological  system  as  if  a  sure  refuge,  but 'he  is  to  seek 
opportunities  of  instruction  and  the  solutions  of  contending  secta- 
ries, and  a  prayerful  examination  of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
Scripture  writings,  until  he  can  become  convinced  of  the  truth ; 
and  if  he  cannot  find  any  conviction  he  is  to  honestly  confess  it, 
and  not  allow  others  to  -think  that  he  believe's  what  he  does  not 
believe. 

Such  a  proceeding  as.  this  as  applied  to  persons  of  comparatively 
low  intellectual,  capacity,  of  limited  education,  and  small  opportu- 
nities for  improvement,  may  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons  be 
regarded  as  utterly  impracticable.  That  it  is  attended  with  serious 
difficulties  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  still  what  else  can  be  done  I 
Men  as  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  as  having  such  capacity  they  are  bound  to 
improve  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  -  If,  after  taking  all  the  pains 
they  can  to  improve,  by  striving  to  oorrect  erroneous  notions  or 
doctrines,  by  striving  to  ascertain  what  .God  has  required  from 
mankind,  if  the  individual  makes  no  progress,  or  even  falls  into 
involuntary  error,  still  he  has  done  his  jduty  and  Grod  will  not  over- 
look his  exeptions.  The  man  shall  be  rewarded  for  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  he  sought  to  know  his  Maker^s  .will  that  he 
might  do  it. 

That  any  other  course  than  the  above  ean  be  suggested  I  am 
unable  to  comprehend.  To  say  men  ought  to  rely  upon  churches 
or  clergymen  as  to  their  views  of  what  is  required  from  human  faith 
or  obedience,  we  might  as  well  be  told',  to  determine  the  subject  by 
tossing  a  piece  of  money  into  the  air;  for  to  what  church  or  to  what 
clergy  are  we  to  refer  I  The  accident  of  our  being  bom  of  parents 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination  has  no  more  connection 
with  truth  than  it  has  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
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But  this  reference  to  a  church  or  clergy  is  after  all  founded  on  a 
reasonable  principle,  however  erroneous  in  the  application,  for  the 
evident  ground  for  such  ooxitultation  is,  that  the  clergy  as  being  both 
religious  and  intellectual  men,  through  their  presumed  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  are  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  persons 
"who  have  less  intellectual  capacity,  learning,  or  opportunity  for 
making  such  investigations.  The  error  in  the  matter  is,  that  as 
the  differences  between  churches  and  clergies  are  irreconcilable  as 
they  now  exist,  so  the  reference  to  any  one  in  particular  is  mere 
prejudice,  and  which  instead  of  guiding  a  man*  into  truth  would 
essentially  in  the  majority  of  such  references  lead  him  away  from  it. 

Now  upon  this  condition  of  things  arises  the  peculiar  responsi- 
bility of  all  devout  intellectual  *men,  be  they  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion they  may.  ^They  are  as  such  the  only  persons  by  whom  the 
world  at  large  can  be  assisted  in  coming  to  right  conclusions 
upon  every  subject  pertaining  to  their  welfare,  temporal  or  spir- 
itual; and  hence  if  there  is  error,  delusion  and  misjudgment 
among  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  intellectual  class  of  uien  are  espe^ 
cially  responsible  for  it  according  to  their  action  or  non-action  in 
the  case. 

^  The  influence  therefore  of  an  intellectual  man  becomes  a  matter 
of  very  serious  consideration  to  "him  personally.  In  the  first  place, 
before  he  either  approves  or  condemns  any  thing  he  must  honestly 
investigate  the  subject  so  as  to  fomi  a  correct  opinion ;  for  though 
no  man  can  be  answerable  for  involuntary  error  who  has  exerted 
himself  to  know  the  truth,  yet  he  is  responsible  if  he  has  not  dili- 
gently enquired  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  subject. 

As  to  a  righteous  man,  much  less  a  christian,  teaching  any  thing 
that  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  for  it 
would  be  the  direct  violation  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  I  need 
say  nothing  further  on  that  matter.  But  intellectual  and  righteous 
christians  have  been  obnoxious  to  a  severe  condemnation  in  the  fact 
of  their  ii^teHectual  responsibility,  in  not  opposing  human  error  and 
mistake,  in  not  assailing  established  errors,  and  in  s\ippressing  their 
real  sentiments  on  subjects  deemed  of  importance  in  the  world. 
No  intellectual  man  can  be  innocent  before  God,  who  conceals  his 
opinions  before  men  upon  any  subject  where  there  is  a  proper  occa- 
sion to  do  so.  If  any  opinion,  practice,  or  institution,  be  of  divine 
wap*ant,  let  such  a  person  approve  it,  if  it  be  not  from  divine 
appointment  let  him  condemn  it,  if  it  be  doubtful  as  to  its  warranty, 
let  that  doubtfulness  be  honestly  expressed;  for  the  fact  that  the 
merits  of  any  controverted  question  are  doubtful,  and  incapable  of 
10  T.2 
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satisfactory  solution,  is  One  of  the  most  important  detenninaiioiig  of 
human  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  to  which  conclunon  mankind  are 
as  justly  entitled  as  any  other  intellectual  inference  whatever. 

That  the  suppression  of  our  real  opinions  as  to  any  truth,  or  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  a  consistent  deduction  concerning 
any  subject,  is  criminal  in  an  intellectual  man  before  God  must  be 
evident  to  the  simplest  capacity.  Let  him  ask  himself  why  he 
suppresses  his  opinion  or  convictions.  If  this  is  done  thrdkigh  a 
regard  to  other  men's  opinion  or  influence,  or  to  answer  some  pur- 
pose of  personal  advantage,  or  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  pr^u- 
dice,  dislike,  or  persecution,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  person  is 
unfaithful  before  God  in  his  individual  respionsilnlity,  -as  well  as 
towards  his  fellow  men  who  through  ignorance .  are  acting  wrong- 
fully.    ^  , 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  a  man  should  in  the  spirit  of 
pride  offend  and  insult  others  by  his  censures  or  jreproaches,  be  is 
to  act  with  christian  meekness  and  gentleness  in  the  .case,  and  if  he 
finds  himself  incapable  of  such  a  temper  in  setting  up  to  be  a 
reformer,  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 

The  obliquity  of  intellectual  men  in  these  particulars  is  the  more 
criminal  in  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  has  placed  the  temporal  happi- 
ness and  religious  improvement  of  mankind  exclusively  ui^dec'the 
control  of  intellectual  men.  There  is  no  fact  more  prominent  in 
the  past  history  of  the  "world  than  this.  Nations  have  continued 
for  ages  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  subjected  to  the  fiXmost 
oppression  whether  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  still  there 
was  no  deliverance  untQ  these  evil  and  oppressive  states  of  things 
broke  down  uncfer  the  influence  of  intellectual  men  attacking  or 
demonstrating  the  abuses.  The  ordinary  opinion  that  the  great 
political  or  ecclesiastical  revolutions  that  have  taketi  place  among 
mankind  are  referrible  to  the  Almighty,  as  having  raised  up  men 
by  his  secret  influences  Co  accomplish  .such  objects,  I  apprehend 
cannot  be  sustained  either  by  the  Scripture  or  by  .^oiy  investigation 
of  human  history.  Jehovah  appears  to  have  left  the  whole  matter 
in  human  hands,  and  not  until  they  act,  or  begin  to  act,  does  he 
co-operate  with  them.  Then  if  their  motives  be  pure  and  righteous, 
he  does  assist .  them,  not  as  controling  their  free  agencies  'by  any 
supernatural  guidance,  but  by  increasing  their  intellectual  discern- 
ment as  to  the  principle  of  his  requiremeYitSf  and  which  conse- 
quently does  not  interfere  in  any  manner  with  their  personal  rcK 
sponsibilities,  since  they  are  free  either  to  adopt  or  reject  what  is 
thus  secretly  suggested  to  their  understanding  or  conscienoe. 
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I  ftpfpvaheiKl  the  whole  past  history  of  mankind  Justifies  such  an 
interpretation  in  the  cireumstance«  that  patriots  and  martyrs  who 
have  hitherto  led  the  battles  fought  for  the  welfare  of  mankind* 
have  been  men  who  were  merely  a  little  in  advance  of  the  more 
intellectual  portion  of  society.  Their  action  often  involved  very 
imperfect  views  of  what  was  right  or  most  beneficial :  in  short, 
tliey  have  exhibited  none  of  those  peculiar  marks  of  divine  influ- 
ence or  guidance  which  would  indicate  the  directing  agencies  of 
the  spirit  of  Gt>d. 

.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of 'those  things  that  regard  our  per- 
Bonal  responsibilities  either  as  concerns  our  individual  sobriety  of 
lifoi  or  our  moral  conduct'  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Let  us 
now  enquire  what  are  the  commandments  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
US  are  due  from  us  as  matters  of  obligation  to  Jehovah.  What  is 
the  service  that  he  requires  from  us,  as  to  himself  pertonaUyt 
What  is  it  that*  he  forbids  us  to  do,  as  being  offensive  to  himself 
permmaUy  t  What  is  it  he  has  required  of  us,  as  being  grateful  or 
acceptable  to  him  personally  t  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  unless  it 
be  in  the  negative  sense  that  we  do  not  worship  fictitioua  gods,  tl*eat 
him  with  profane  contempt,  or  undertake  to  approach  him  in  any 
manner  that  he  has  not  expressly  declared  to  be  acceptable  to  him ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  vinof  will-worship  into  which  mankind  have 
BO  often  lapsed,  and  concerning  which  we  have  ample  proof  that 
he  regards  it  with  the  utmost  displeasure. 

The  only  acceptable  manner  we  can  live  before  Jehovah,  is  to 
observe  his  commandinents  as  maintaining  a  perfect  sobriety  of 
conduct  as  regards  ourselves  personally ;  as  exercising  mercy» 
benevolence,  or  charity  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  relying  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence  upon  every  promise  he  has  made  us 
under  the  most  adverse  condition  of  things  to  which  we  may  be 
exposed.  Consequently,  to  love  Grod  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind» 
and  strength,  means  nothing  else  but  an  honest,  faithful,  but  not 
superstitious  observance  of  those  things  which  he  has  required,  and 
to  await  with  unshaken  confidence  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  every 
thing  h4  has  promised  to  our  faith. 

But  when  we  consider  that  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  our  being, 
the  source  of  whatever  happiness  we  do  or  can  enjoy,  the  merciful 
father  ever  ready  to  forgive  his  repentant  children,  and  the  pro- 
miser  of  eternal  happiness  to  every  one  who  shall  seek  salvation 
from  him, — ^it  is  impossible  if  we  duly  consider  these  things,  that  we 
should  not  love  him  for  his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  glorify  his  name  among  our  fellow  men.     But  we 
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can  only  do  thift  by  our  implicit  obedience  to  bis  requii'etneBtg,  and 
by  inducing  other  persons  to  come  and  receive  of  bim  those  bless^ 
ings  which  he  is  more  ready  to  give  than  men  are  to  ask. 

As  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  obedience  that  Jehovah  re- 
quires from  mankind  are  concerning  matters  that  both  personally 
and  socially,  directly  or  indirectly,  promote  human  happiness ;  so  it 
is  equally  evident  that  the  only  real  trial  to  which  we  are  subjectedf 
consists  in  our  absolute  perseverance  in  the  obedience  of  our  faith* 
(t.  e,  in  our  trust  and  confidence  in  Jehovah,)  under  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  attend  our  liie.  Whatever  may  be  the  conditions 
of  our  being,  however  much  we  may  be  exposed  to  temptations*  to 
the  ills  of  life,  to  persecution,  or  annoyance  for  conscience  sake, 
we  are  still  required  to  be  firm  in  our  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments,  to  trust  in  his  promises,-  and  never  to  abandon  that  confi- 
dence though  a  painful  death  be  the  only  alternative. 

This  persevering .  constancy  in  maintaining  our  religious  profes- 
sion under  adverse  circumstances  where  an  alternative  is  offered, 
is  what  is  called  bearing  our  cross.  It  is  the  endurance  of  any 
tribulation  for  conscience  sake,  it  is  adhering  in  all  faithfulness  to 
Jehovah's  requirements,  and  never  abandoning  our  confidence  in 
him  however  much  the  world  may  despise  or  persecute  us ;  and  it 
does  not  consist  in  bearing  any  of  the  mere  common  ills  of  life  or  the 
contingences  to  which  every  human  creature  is  liable.  These  we 
must  bear  witlh  christian  patience,  but  they  ^are  not  bearing  our 
cross :  the  bearing  of  our  cross  is  to  endure  every  thi^g  rather  ^an 
violate  our  faith  or  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  no  other  significance.   . 

'  I  apprehend  I  have  now  sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  that 
perfection  that  Jehovah  requires  of  mankirtd»  and  also  that  it  im- 
plies the  entire  obedience  of  our  whole  heart,  and  mind,  .and 
strength ;  consequently  any  neglect  or  disobedience  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, however  small  we  may  estimate  it,  is  ar  direct  sin  against 
him,  whereby  we  become  obnoxious  to  whatever  penalty  he  has 
announced  against  human  disobedience. 

ON   SALVATION   BY   PAfTH    THKOCOH   JESUS   CHRIST. 

The  second  statement  of  that  summary  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  made  at  page  56,  which  requires  our  fur- 
ther consideration,  is  as  follows  : 

"  But  notwithstanding  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  obedience 
thus  required  from  mankind,  Jehovah  nevertheless  recognizes  their 
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inability  to  maintain  this  perfect  obedience  at  all  tixnea  and  nnder  all 
circumstances^  by  baving  constituted  a  Redeemer  or  Saviour  for 
them  in  Jesus  Christ.  He,  in  the  incomprehensible  purposes  of 
Jehovah,  aftcn*  having  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  then  arose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven»  where  he  evermore  exists  a 
mediator  or  high  priest  for  mankind.  Hence  all  persons  coming  to 
Jehovah  through  him,  will  have  their  past  sins  forgiven  them  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  provided  they  be  truly  penitent,  and  firmly  re- 
solved to  live  righteously  befoi^p  Jehovah  in  all  things  for  the  future.'' 

This  is  that  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  through  Jesus  Christ, 
which  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  aware,  constituted 
the  principal  topic  of  all  those  discourses  which  the  apostles  ad- 
dressied  to  their'  followers,  a^  being  the  only  means  by  which  all 
generations  of  christians  are  to  be-  ddivered  from  the  consequences 
of  their  transgressions. 

There  is  no  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture  that  has  given  rise 
to  more  uninteUigpble  controversy  among  professing  christians,  than 
the  one  that  teaches  that  our  salyation  is  of  faith  through  Jesus 
Christ;  and  as  christians  have  so  much  perplexed  themselves  on 
the  subject,  we  need  scarcely  mention  that  it  has  l^een  entirely  in- 
comprehensible to  sceptics  and  deists.  There  is  however  no  ground 
for  perplexity  if  men  will  only  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  as  it  is  communicated  in  the  Scripture ;  for  it  is  so  distinctly 
announced  in  its  terms,  and  has  been  so  familiarly  illustrated  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  unperverted 
by  theological  speculations,  will  find  any  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing It  distinctly. 

Xo  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  reader,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  that  he  adverts  to  the  doctrine  established  in  our  pre- 
ceding' discourse^  wher^  we  shewed  that,  the  obedience  which 
Jehovah  requires  from  mankind,  involves  the  utmost  exertion  of 
their  whole  voluntary  powers,  r/4r.  Thou  shalt  lov^  {i.e.  obey  with 
devout  regard,)  the  Lord  diy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  ^th  all  thy  strength..  And  thou  shalt  love,  (f.  e. 
regard  by  the  same  rule,)  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  commit  sin  before  Jehovah,  not 
only  by  any  breach  of  his  commandments,  but  also  whenever  we 
fail  to  exert  the  utmost  amount  of  our  strength  and  ability  in  com- 
plying with  his  requirements ;  and  hence  if  a  man  disregards  the 
^ppointmenta  of  Jehovah,  and  lives  a  profligate,  or  an  irreligious 
life,  he  becomes  obnoxious  to  all  the  judgments  announced  by  God 
against  such  conduct,  and  must  necessarily  suffer  the  consequences. 
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Let  us  now  suppote  that  an  irraHgiotiB  man  has  beoome  (iilly  , 
conyinced  of  his  liability  to  this  condemnation,  and  desires  to 
escape  the  threatened  punishment.  Upon  what  principle  can  he 
have  his  past  irreligion  or  wickedness  forgiven ;  by  "what  meant 
can  he  be  reconciled  to  his  Maker?  His  pardon  assuredly  most 
be  from  the  g^ce  or  goodness  of  Jehovah.  Since  even  among 
mankind,  a  transgressor  cannot  undertake  to  appoint  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  that  his  offended  neighbor  must  receive,  how  much 
less  can  this  be  the  case  between  a  man  and  the  sovereign  ruler  of 
the  universe,  when  the  individual  has  heretofore  either  disregarded 
his  known  requirements,  or  has  willfully  violated  his  express 
injunctions. 

If  any  one  therefore  seeks  forgiveness  from  G^od  for  past  sin,  he 
must  implicitly  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Jehovah  on  that 
subject.  Now  he  has  appointed  a  mode  that  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  which  in  the ^r$i  place,  distinctly  consists 
in  asking  pardon^br  past  nn  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  medium  of  human  salvation. 

But  in  the  second  placet  the  pardon  thus  offered  to  mankind 
through  Jaith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  given  to*  those  who  merely 
regard  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  died  to  obtain  salvation  for 
mankind.  A  man  who  merely  believes  this,  only  recognizes  the 
theory  of  the  ofHce  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  him 
as  required  in  the  New  Testament.  To  obtain  pardon  or  salvation 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  equally  essential,  Ist,  That  a 
man  be  sincerely  penitent  for  all  his  past  disobedi^oe.  2d,  That 
he  henceforth  wholly  abandons  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  former 
sinful  course  of  life.  3d,  That  he  jshall  for  the  future  strive  to  the 
utmost  to  live  a  godly,  righteous,  sober  life,  seeking  afWr  perfection 
in  holiness,  under  an  open  and  public  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  only  Lord  and  Saviour.  Unless  a  man  complies  with  eack  of 
these  requirements  he  has  not  faith  in  Jesus  ChnsC  'as  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament. 

But  if  the  repenting  sinner  comes  to  Jehovah  ,tfuly  sorrowful  for 
his  past  transgressions,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  Hve  righteously  in 
all  things  for  the  future,  and  then  asks  pardon  of  Gltni  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  all  his  past  sins,  be  they  what  they  may,  will  then  be 
forgiven  him.  He  is  then  in  Scripture  language  justified,^  t.  s. 
pardoned,  and  is  furthermore  adopted  into  the  household  of  God, 
and  if  he  henceforth  strives  to  live  in  a)l  righteousness,  he  will 

*  Archbiahop  Tilloiaon  ha?  two  admirable  diacourvet  on  ihiB  subject  io  vol.  zi. 
of  hia  Sermona,  vis.  the  second  and  third  discooracs  on  John  xx.  31. 
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through  the  grace  of  Ood»  he  sustained  in  his  exertions*  and  will 
be  ultimately  received  into  that  everlasting  kingdom  of  heavent 
"which  has  been  in  preparation^for  the  righteous*  according  to  Jeho« 
Tab's  purpose,  from  the  foundations  of  the  world.  Thus  his  salva- 
tion is  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  commenced  in  an  entire  and 
absolute  reliance  upon  him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind  from  the 
consequences  of  their  sins>  and  it  is  consummated  by  an  implicit 
conformity  to  all  his  requirements*  by  henceforth  striving  to  attain 
to  the  utmost  perfection  that  human  nature  can  accomplish. 

The  difficulty  with  uniqstructed  persons  towards  correctly  appre- 
ciating this  doctrine*  simply  arises  from  a  confusion  of  ideas  re- 
specting the  signification  of  the  terms*  faitk  or  Mief,  have  Jdith  or 
beUevef  which  in  their  ordinary  sense  merely  imply  intellectual 
assent,  but  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  always  iised  as  involving 
intellectual  or  moral  action  as  tke  necetsaty  result  of  intellectual 
assent.  Thus  to  believe  in  God  invariably  signifies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures* the  doing  of  whatever  he  has  appoimted  to  be  done.  For  if  a 
man  does  believe  in  Jehovah  as.  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures*  he  will 
assuredly  do  whatever  Jehovah  has  required* 

But  this  trust*  faith  or  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  Jehovah 
does  not  imply  the  submission  o^  the  human  understanding  as  to 
what  any  body  of  clergy  may  assert  on  the  subject*  but  it  is  the 
result  of  intellectual  inferences  deduced  from  Scriptural  statementSf 
by  which  the  individual  becomes  convinced  of  the  reasonableness 
of  such  faith  or  confidence.  Thi&  matter  has  been  so  forcibly 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  I  shall  use  his  arguments  as  shewing  in  the  clearest 
light  the  absolutely  mere  intellectual  origin  of  the  faith  required  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Ohrist.* 

*  TIm  definition  of  fldth  givtn  in  HArtw9  xi.  1 ,  as' rendered  in  onr  tranalation, 
is  confused  and  unmeaning,  it  ou^t  to  have  been  translated  paraphrastically. 
Now  fidth  u  VtM  firm  and  a»9vred  expecUUion  of  things  hoped  for,  the  eonvidum  qf 
ikt  InUh  of  things  not  seen.~&n».  Clark*,  Serm,  on  Heb.  xi.  6,  and  John  xx.  29. — 
Blmft^.  Gr§ek  Tfail.  in  loco;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke;  PyU  parapkrate,  &c.— fiitc  oito 
Sjfriae  New  T^tameni, 

On  this  subject  I  subjoin  the  following  observations  from  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, book  4,  chap.  17.  '*  Faith  b  nothing  but  a  firm  assent  of  the  mind, 
which  if  it  be  regulated  as  is  Kiar  duty,  cannot' be  given  to  any  thing  but  upon 
good  reason;  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  He  that  believes  without  having 
any  reason  tor  believing,  mky  be  in  love  with  his  own  fkncies;  but  neither  seeks 
truth  as  he  otigbt,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker  who  would  have  him 
use  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given  him  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and 
error.  Ucf  that  does  not  thii  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometimes  lights 
upon  truth  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance,  and  1  know  not  whether  the  luckiness  of 
the  accident  will  excuse  tbDirrsguUrity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at  iesst  is  certaiBv 
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Notth  according  to  this  epistle,  having  been  forewmmed  of  CM 
concerning  the  coming  deluge,  then  huUt  ike  ark,  by  which  he  and 
his  family  were  saved.  In  other  words,  Noah  believed  what  Jehovah 
had  said,  and  then  saved  himself  and  family  by  diligently  laboring 
in  the  construction  of  a  work,  that  possibly  employed  him  above  a 
hundred  years.  His  Jaith  in  Jehovah's  word  was  thus  exercised 
by  continual  action  during  all  this  time,  and  the  end  was  his  sal- 
vation from  the  deluge.     . 

In  consequence  of  Abraham's  faith,  t.  e.  his  trust  or  confidence 
in  the  promise  of  Jehovah  that  he  should  have  a  numerous  pos- 
terity through  his  son  Isaac,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prepare  his  son 
to  be  put  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  when  required  by  .Jehovah; 
accounting  that  God  would  assuredly  fulfil  his  promise,  {u  e,  of  a 
numerous  posterity  through  Isaac,)  even  if  it  required  him  to  be 
raised  up  again  from  the  dead. 

But  the  clearest  illustration  that  the  faith  required  in  the  Scrip- 
ture involves  nothing  else  than  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  in 
making  direct  inferences  from  facts  or  truths  recognized  as  the 
basis  for  correct  reasoning,  is  stated  in  the  case  ofthe  harlot  Rahab. 
(Heh.  xi.  31.)  "  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  periihed  not,*'  &c. 

Now  what  was  her  faith  ?  Rahab  was  a  woman,  to  say  the 
least,  of  very  doubtful  moral  character^  a  heiCthen,  «nd  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  mercies  of  that  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  given 
to  the  Jews  at  Mount  SinaL  There,  was  not  therefore  a  particle  of 
religion  in  her  faith,  and  yet  she  was  saved  from  the  calamity  that 
befel  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho,  by  a  faith  that  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews ,  adduces  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  that 
faith,  by  which  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  attain  to 
an  everlasting  salvation. 

The  faith  by  which  Rahab  was  saved  is  very  distinct  She 
informs  us  (Jo$hua  ii.  9,  &c.)  that  she  .had  heard  vfhnX  Jehovah  the 
Gt>d  of  the  Jewish  people  had  done  for  them.  That -he  h&d  by 
mighty  miracles  compelled  the  Egyptians,  then  the  most  renpwned 
of  nations,  to  release  them  from  bondage.     That  the  watei:8  of  die 

that  he  m*ut  be  accountable  for  whatever  mistakes  he  nin^  into:  whereas  be  that 
makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  that  God  has  given  him,  add  seeks  sincerely 
to  discover  truth  by  those  helps  and  abilities  he  hai/may  have  this  satisftictlon  in 
doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that  though  he  should  miss  the  truth,  he  will 
not  miss  the  reward  of  it.  For  he  governs  his  assent  right  and  places  it  as'he 
should,  who  in  any  case  or  toatter  whatsoever  believes  or  disbelieves  according  as 
reason  directs  him.  He  that  doeth  otherwise,  transgresses  against  his  bwn  light, 
and  misuses  those  fhculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end  but  to  search 
and  folk>w  the  dearer  evidence  and  greater  probability." 
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Red  sea  had  been  miraculously  divided  to  afford  them  a  pataage 
into  Arabia.  She  had  heard  that  Jehovah  had  promised  the  Jews 
the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  had  already  destroyed 
the  Amorites,  beyond  the  Jordan*  and  were  now  marching  against 
Jericho  under  the  providential  superintendence  of  the  same  pow< 
erRil.Grod.  ^  . 

Without  having  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  infinite  excel* 
lencies  ef  Jehovah,  Rahab  simply  argued  that  he  was  far  more 
powerAil  than  ^e  gods  df  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Amorites,  or  of 
any  other,  gods  of  whom  she  had  heard,  and  therefore  as  being 
thus  greater  and  mightier  she  rationally  inferred  that  Jericho 
wherein  she  resided,,  would  inevitably  fall  before  the  Jews  as 
assisted  by  the  power  of  their  God.  Her  mind  being  thus  intel- 
lectually bonvinced  by  the  inferences  she  -had.  made,  she  then 
adopted  a  n^ode  of  conduct  that  would  preserve  her  and  her  rela* 
tives  from  the  anticipated  destruction.  She  therefore  saved  the 
lives  of  the  spies,  and  made  a  compact  with  them,  by  which  she  and 
her  relations  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  calamities  impending  over 
her  townsmen.  Rahab  therefore  was  saved  by  her  faith,  t.  e,  her 
belief  of  what  would  come  to  pass,  but  mediately  by  the  action 
induced'  by  that  belief^  for  if  she  had  not  preserved  the  lives  of  the 
spies  and  made  a  covenant  with  them,  her  mere  belief  of  what 
would  take  place  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  would  have  availed 
her  nothing.* 

In  like  manner  the  apostles  after,  having  proclaimed  to  the  world 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  was 
required  by  him  from  all  his  disciples,  they  then  offered  salvation 
to  mankind  through  him,  by  calling  on  them  to  forsake  all  unright- 
eousness, and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  they 
should  have  forgiveness  of  sins.  Why  the  apostles  used  the  terms 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  or  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  therefore 
perfectly  plain : '  it  involved  not  only  an  implicit  confidence  or 
reliance  upon  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  to  forgive  human  sin 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  but  it  alBo  expressly  required  of  every  one 
to  perform  whatever  actiop  or  conduct  was  incidental  to  the  elabo- 
ration or  that  faith  or  belief. 

*  A  similar  exhibition  of  the  purely  intellectual  nature  of  faith  ii  given  in  the 
hiitorj  of  the  Roman  centurion;  (Math.  viii.  5—10)  and  of  the  Canaanitish 
woman.  {Math,  xv.  22—28.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  matter,  since  they 
were  both  heathens.  They  had  however  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  miracles  per- 
fiormed  by  Christ,  and  tbey  therefore  inferred  his  -ability  to  help  them.  On  this 
TeasoB  therefore,  they  implored  his  mercy  and  assistance. 

11  V.2 
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This  doctrine  is  so  clear  in  its  import  that  no  one  ought  to  misan- 
derstand  it.  No  christian  or  indeed  no  sane  man  can  suppoeef  that 
a  mere  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  can  profit  a  person  who 
does  not  repent  of  his  past  evil  conduct*  or  who  proposes  .to  live 
for  the  future  in  the  same  irreligious  manner  as  he  had  done  here- 
tofore. Common  sense  as  well  as  the  Scripture  require  a  penitent 
not  only  to  be  heartily  sorry  for  his  past  sins»  but  to  renounce  them 
for  the  future*  and  by  a  strict  conformity  to  Jehovah's  requirements, 
to  strive  henceforth  after  righteousness  and  holiness  -to  perfection.* 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  a  complex  idea.  It  not  only 
implies  firm  and  implicit  assent  as  to  the  theory  of  his  office,  func- 
tions* and  power  to  save*  but  also  a  moral  and  intellectual  conduct 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  annexed  to  that  assent. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  with  which  this  doctrine  is 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  the  theologians  have  utterly  perplexed 
mankind  on  the  subject,  through  an  absurd  controversy  among 
themselves  concerning  good  works  as  involved  in  the  scheme  of  hu- 
man salvation.  One  party  to  this  controversy  quote  Paul,  as  affirm- 
ing that  we  are  saved  alone  through  the  grace  of  Grod  altogether 
irrespective  of  our  works,  and. therefore,  they  say  that  good  works 
are  not  essential  to  salvation.  The  other  party  contend  that  good 
works  are  so  necessary  to  salvation,  that  we  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out themy  and  consequently  they  are  meritorious  before  Gp4-  >'The 
whole  perplexity  of  this  dispute  proceeds  from  the  theologiahS' 
overlooking  the  theory  of  mankind's  probationary  condition  as 
intellectual  and  moral  free  agents,  andin  consequence  of  which  over- 
sight the  reasoning  of  the  apostles  on  the  subject  of  good  works  is 
wholly  misunderstood.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  apostles  speak  of 
good  works  at  different  timesj  under  two  different  points  of  view; 
sometimes  as  being  supposedto  be  propitiatory  of  past  sin,  and  at 
other  times  as  being  mere  matters  of  human  obligation  or*  duty.  ' 

*The  following  observatiotiB  Df  Jortin,  (£Ser.  on  Aeti  iii.  S6,)  are-«o  pertinent 
that  I  shall  extract  them :  "  And  yet  many  christians  have  been  too  apt  to  enter- 
tain wrong  notions  concerning  the. terms  of  salvation.  They  consider  Chdst 
rather  as  a  Saviour  and  a  Redeemer,  than  as  a  Reformer  and  a  Sanctifier.  'I'hey 
consider  him  as  acting  like  a  sovereign  prince  who  shonld  deliver  insolvent  debtors 
from  prison,  or  sign  a  pardon  for  malefactors  under  sentence  of  death.  This  is 
true  in  some  sense :  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  lie.  Our  Lord  preached  remis- 
sion of  sins  upon  repentance,  remtsstbn  qf  f/bosc  "Hna  ^okiek  mtH  Mad  commiUed  btfort 
he  had  preached  to  them :  but  thetaceforwards  he  required  ebedienee^  a$  a  oondUioH  ^beo- 
lutely  neceteary  for  soloatMm,  he, '  The  variods  superstitions  and  enthusiasms 
which  have  so  pestered  the  christian  world,  have  arisen  partly  yVtMiino<  atieffditig  $o 
thi$,  and  partly  from  substituting  other  thingsih  the  room  of  a  sdber  and  re^litr 
course  of  life." 
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Whenever  the  apottles  argue  against  the  insufRciency  of  good 
works*  or  magnify  faith  without  works,  it  is  when  they  are  con- 
tending against  the  supposition  that  ceremonial  observances,  or  any 
works  of  man's  devising  can  propitiate  Jar  past  #tii,  and  their  rea* 
soning  on  that  subject  is  perfectly  clear. 

Paul  in  vindicating  the  scheme  of  our  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  was  continually  engaged  in  contending  against  the  notions  of 
the  christianized  Jews,  who-  required  an  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial institutions  of  Moses.  These  converted  Jews  contended 
under  the  theory  of  the  Realists,  that  the  institutions  of  the  law  of 
Moses  were  in  themselves  absolutely  recommendatory  of  the 
observer  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  had  given  an  express  sanction 
to  them  in  their  ori^nal  enactment.  Hence  they  taught  that  men 
could  not,  he  saved  unless  they  were  circumcised,  and  kept  (Uf  the 
ceremonial  appointments  of  the  Mosaical  institutions,*. 

But  Paul  asserted  as  a  NomiTialist,  that  there  was  nothing  inhe- 
rently exceUent  in  the  ceremonial  law,  that  it  should  on  that  account 
meeessarily  draw  down  God's  favor  or  blessing  on  its  obsei^ance. 
He  contended  that  the  'salvation  God  had  promised  to  the  Jews  if 
they  observ^  the  ceremonial  law  in  former  times,  was  of  mere 
grace,  and  not  IVom  any  inherent  excellence  of  the  institutions 
themselves. 

'  And  surely  this  doctrine  is  alone  consistent  with  every  principle 
of  common  sense,  for  as  it  is  impossible  that  man  can  do  any  thing 
that  m  itself  can  be  useful  or  acceptable  to  God,  who  has  made 
mankind,  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  so  if  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  accept  any  obedience  from  man,  it  is  of  his  grace  alone, 
and  not  for  the  value  or  excellei^ce  of  the  work  itself,  let  that  be 
what  it  may. 

Paul  therefore  insists  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
map  to  be  accepted  of  his  Creator,  but  by  doing  those  very  thihgs 
that  God  has-  required,  and  none  other.-.    If  a  man  therefore  believes 

•  «The  error  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest  htbong  Protestants  on  thii 
point,"  saya  Archbishop  Whaieley,  Euayt  iii.  3^,  (note)  "ia  that  of  forg^etting^ 
that  *  the  worka '  by  which  the  Pharia^  sought  *  (b  eatablish  their  own  righteous- 
neas,  which  waa  of  the  law,',  were  not  the  performance  of  nufral  dvtut,  but  eeremo- 
tUal  oburvanctf;  which  in  £ftct  tjiey  were  accofltomed  to  rc^rd  aa  a  lubstitute  for 
the  weightier  mattei^  of  the  '  law,  judgment/  mercy,  and  fkith.'  (  Math,  xxiii.  23. ) 
8o  far  from  resting  their  juatification  pn  the  strict  morality  of  their  lives,  we  find 
them  not  only  repeatedly  eenaured  by  our  Lord  for  their  gross  immorality,  but 
•pokeil  of  by  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  17, 24,)  as  bringing  a  scandal  on.  their  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Gentiles  by  their  notorious  violation^  of  their  moral  law.  (See  Malh. 
xxiii.  14, 27.") 
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that  Jehovah  will  be  faithful  in  his  promises,  he  diligently  strives 
to  be  acceptable  in  his  sight  by  keeping  his  commandments;  and 
the  blessing  or  favor  of  God  will  be  bestowed  upon  such  person, 
not  because  the  work  or  action  he  may  perform  is  of  any  inherent 
excellence  in  itself,  and  as  such  grateful  to  the  Deity,  but  simply  in 
the  circumstance,  that  it  was  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  require- 
ment of  his  Maker. 

In  former  times,  urges  this  great  apostle,  it  is  true  that  Jehovah 
accepted  ceremonial  institutions,  sacrifices,  &c.  from  the  Jewish 
people  as  propitiatory  acts,  because  he  had  of  his  grace  promised 
so  to  regard  them  as  being  indicative  of  their  faitht  t.  e.  of  their 
reliance  upon  his  promises.  But  now  he  has  promised  to  forgive 
those  who,  repenting  of  their  sins,  seek  their  salvation  upon  a  sim- 
ilar principle  o£  faith,  through  Jesus  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for 
sin,  and  as  a  mediator  and  intercessor  for  the  penitent. 

Hence  the  argument  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  chap;*  iii.  11, 
expressly  asserting  tbat  salvation  under  every  dispensation  of 
Jehovah  had  been  always  predicated  upon  the  principle  of  faith, 
t.  e,  reliance  upon  God's  promises  or  requirements.  The  force  of 
Paul's  argument  is  not  ordinarily  perceived  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  prophet  .HabaK^kuk  (chap.  ii.  4,)  to  whom 
Paul  refers,  predicted  iperely  the  future  salvation  of  men  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  prophet  h6'wever  in  .saying  "the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  announces  an^  abstract  proposition  applicable  to 
every  Dispensation,  Under  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  this  faith  was 
shewn  by  the  obediencfe  of  men  .to  all.  the  requiremeirts  of  Jeho- 
vah in  view  of  obtaining  salvation  from  him.  Under  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  that  salvation  is  obtained  through  faith  in  his  pro- 
mise, by  coming  to  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  <]hrist,  whom  he  has 
designated  as  the  only  m^an  by  which  human  sin  will  be  forgpven. 

Paul  therefore,  says  most  truly,  that  we  are  alone  saved,  t.  ,e.  jus- 
tified or  pardoned  by  the  ^ace  of  God,  for  we  cannot  atone  for  .our 
sins  by  any  acts  of  our  own  device,  be  they  what  they  may.  Sal- 
vation, or  deliverance  from  the*  judgments  denounced  by  Jehovah 
against  sin,  is  a  boon  from  him  offered  of  his  own  gracB  to  human 
faith,  and  not  a  concession  to  any  worship  or  service  that  men  may 
consider  to  be  good  and  excellent.  In  other  words,  Jehovah 
chooses  to  pardon  and  bless  the  penitent  who  -seeks  his  favor  in  the 
way  he  has  promised  to  accept;  there  caiT. be. nothing  done  that 
can  extort  this  favor  from  him,  and  consequently,  he  dispenses  his 
pardon  of  his  favor  on  whatever  terms  he  may  see  fit.     It  becomes 
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the  act  of  our  free  agency  to  decide  whether  we  will  accept  it  or 
not,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  Vol.  I.  329. 

The  only  difficulty  that  can  possibly  remain  on  any  one's  mind 
on  this  subject,  may  be  from  not  properly  understanding  what  is 
meant  in  the  Scripture  by  the  term  good  works;  for  under  false 
notions  of  philosophy  or  of  theology,  many  persons  suppose  that 
good  works,  instead  of  being  mere  requirements  from  human  obe- 
dience as  accomplishing  personal  righteousness,  are  simple  acts  of 
benevolence,  such  as  alms-giving,  subscribing  money  for  promoting 
charitable,  or  religious  enterprises^  in  short,  by  doing  any  thjng  of 
a  laudable  kind,  which  they  delusively  consider  they  may  either 
perform  or  let  alone  just  as  they  please,  but  that  when  they  do  per- 
form them  with  a  good  intention,  that  the^  they  are  meritorious  as 
good  works.  But  nothing  can  b^  more  erroneous  ^an  such 
notions,  for  by  ^e  requirements  of  Jehovah  we  are-  to  give  alms, 
and  promote  the  interests  of  morality  ^nd  religion  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  our  ability  om  matters  of  duty,  and  he  that  forbears  to 
do  so  when  he-  has  the  ability  is  directly^guilty  of  sin.  We  are 
required  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  every  man  is  able  to  judge  of 
His  ability.  He  that  gives  more  than  his  means  justify,  or  attempts 
to  do  more  than  his  condition  or  influence  can  rationally  be  expected 
to  accomplish,  is  a  downright  feol.  Jehovah  requires  only  what 
a  man  can  fairly  do  under  his  peculiar  circumstances  of  life,  and 
does  not  require  from  him  more  than  is  consistent  with  his  mere 
ability.  It  is  not  what  we  give  or  do  that  can  be  acceptable  to 
Jehovah,  who  made  all  things  by  the  expression  of  the  mere  words^ 
Liet  such  things. be;  oui:  acceptance  with  him  is  alone  in  the  per- 
fection to  which  we  attain  through  the  conscientious  and  rational 
exercise  of  the  -understanding,  the  affections,  or  the  wealth,  he  has 
given  us.' 

Seeing  then  that  Jehovah  has  required  as  the  attainment  of  perfec- 
tion the- utmost  exertion  of  all  our  ability,  to. wit,  the  whole  heart, 
and  mind,  and  strength,  as  the  perfbrmance  of  mere  duty,  so  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  any  man  can  excel  himself,  or  do  more  good 
works  than  his  Creator  has  required  from  him  as  mere  obedient  ser- 
vice, and  consequently  it  is  absurd  to  the  last  degree  for  any  one  to 
suppose  that  he  can  perform  any  superogatory  good  work.  There- 
fore we  can  only  be  forgiven  our  sins  by  the  favor  or.  mercy  of 
Jehovah,  which  he  has  promised  ub  if  we  will  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore him,  and  ask  for  pardon  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Consequently,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  our 
salvation  is  of  faith,  and  is  not,  neither^  can  be,  of  works,  unless  a 
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man  should  keep  the  whole  law  of  Jehovah  perfectly  in  all  iu 
requirements,  throughout  all  his  life,  and  never  transgreM  or  fUl 
short  in  a  single  instance,  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert  is 
impossible  to  any  finite,  and  necessarily  imperfect  creature. 

But  after  having  thus  shewn  that  our  justification  or  pardon  is  of 
God's  grace  alone  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  wholly  irrespective 
of  any  good  works,  which  indeed  we  have  shewn  above  to  be  im- 
possible in  a  propitiatory  sense,  the  ordinary  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  only,  have  then  commonly  fallen  into 
utter  absurdity  concerning  the  nature  and  value  of  good  iMrorks  as- 
required,  after  a  man  has  been  justified;  and  the  consequence  has 
been  not  only  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject,  but  they  have  established  a  doctrine  that  is  wholly  unsns- 
tained  by  the  Scripture.  .  Thus  in  the  common  theology  of  our 
time,  a  converted  man  is  taught  that  he  must  henceforth  live  alto- 
gether by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  perfect  that  faith  by  holiness 
of  life,  which  they  interpret  to  consist  in  a  direct  and  personal  com- 
munion of  spirit  with  Christ,  and  which  anticipates  that  their 
ultimate  salvation  at  the  last  day  will  be  only  as  the  result  of  their 
spiritual  union  with  him.  This  is  that  doctrine  of  salpotitm  hy 
grace,  alone,  of  which  we  hear  sp  much  at  times,  and  whose  erro- 
neous foundation  we  have  shewn  Vol.  I.  329.  According  to  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion, '  rightepusness  and  moral  conduct  are 
asserted  to  be  only  evidences  of  a  sound  faith,  aiid  as  such  they 
carry  it  out  into  practice  by  offeriEng  justification  and  pardon  to 
any  dying  person  however  irreligious  and  wicked,  be  may  have 
been,  who  on  a  death  .bed  professes  faith  in  Christ,  and  throws 
himself  on  his  niercy  and  goodness  as  thq  only  salvation '  for  sin- 
ners. 

These  erroneous  and  mischievous  notions  have  proceeded  from 
two  sources,  Jirst,  in  misapprehending  Paul's  reasoning  concerning 
the  inefficiency  of  good  works  as  propitiating  for  past  sin,  but 
which  theologians  have  cotistrued  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  if  applica- 
ble to  all  good  works>  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
As  we  have  already  shewti  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  point- 
ing out  the  difference  between  good  works  as  being  supposed  pro- 
pitiatory,  or  as  being  the  mere  requirements  of  obedience,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  our  arguments  on  that  subject.  The 
second  source  of  error  proceeds  from  theologians  disregarding  the 
fundamental  circumstance  of  the  probationary  condition  of  man- 
kind before  their  Creator,  who  requires  them  as  free  agents  of  a 
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moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  to  attain  to  a  required  perfection 
tlirough  their  own  voluntary  action. 

In  order  to  correct  both  of  these  misjudgmenta,  let  ua  exhibit 
the  true  condition  of  those  persons  who  have  been  converted  and 
justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

After  the  penitent  sinner  has  been  truly  converted,  and  his  sins 
forgiven  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  he  is  then  adopted  into  the  house- 
hold of  God,  and  as  a .  son,  is  entitled  through  the  mediation  of 
Jeaus  Christ  to  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  his  new  relation 
towards  Jehovah.  But '  though  he  has  now  great  privileges  be- 
stowed upon  him,  where  does  the '  Scripture  justify  the  notion  that 
his  condition  is  changed  as  to  bis  being  an  intellectual  moral  free 
agent,  who  is  to  attain  to  perfection  through  his  own  voluntary 
agencies.  The  original  scheme  of  man's  probationary  condition  is 
not  changed  or  superceded  by  the  circumstance  that  as  a  penitent 
transgressor,  his  past  sins  have  been  forgiven,  and  his  privileges 
increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  essential  principle  involved  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  pardoned  through  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
18,  that  he  shall  kenc^orth  live  a  godly  righteomt  life,  striving  after 
koliuegg  wUo  perfection.  How  then  is  he  to  fulfil  this  resolution  but 
by  i^orks  of  righteousness,  temperapce,  patie^ce>  benevolence,  &c. 

If  any  one  should*  be  at  a1c%s  on  this  subject,  let  him  consider 
the  exhibition  made  by  the  Old  .Testament,  that  school-master 
according  to  Paul,  to  instruct  us  concerning  Chrisu  If  we  exam- 
ine the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ch'apters  of  Leviticus,  we  shall  there 
find  the  particular  propitiation  'stated,  that  every  penitent  should 
make  when  he  had  transgressed  the  Gommandments  of  Jehovah. 
First,  the  individual  was  required  to  make  confession  of  his  sin, 
and  the  necessary  reparation  where  the  case  admitted  it.  Secondly f 
if  he  then  brought  an  ox,  a  lamb,  two  pigeons,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  flour,  according  to  his  ability,  and  with  them  made  the  appointed 
sacrifice,  then  Jehovah  promised  that  "  his  sin  shoidd  ffe  Jbrgiven 
kimr 

Now  did  the  pardon  which  Jehovah  accorded  to  the  Jewish 
penitent  after  this  atonement,  release  hiin  from  a  future  obedience 
to  a  law  -that  required  of  him  a  perfect  obedience  in  every  good 
w^orkl  Who. can  suppose  any  thing  so  insane?  It  is  just  as 
insane  to  suppose  that  the  foi^veness  of  our  past  sin  through  the 
propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ,  dispenses  with  the  least  performance 
for  the  future  of  every  good  work  to  our  utmost  ability. 

But  nothing  can  be  said  on  this  subject  more  plainly  than  what 
is  urged  in  the  New  Testament.     The  apostles  in  every  portion  of 
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their  writings  earnestly  and  continually  press  upon  their  converted 
disciples  the  necessity  of  observing  all  good  works,  and  of  striving 
after  perfection  in  all  well  doing.  They  caution  their  followers 
against  any  remissness  of  their  duties,  and  that  they  take  great 
heed  lest  they  should  fall.  They  tell  them  to  work  out  their  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  and  in  full  confirmation  of  these 
general  instructions,  in  every  intimation  that  is  given  us  of  the 
judgment  of  the  last  day  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  invariably 
stated  that  mankind  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works.  In 
no  instance  whatever  is  it  ever  implied  that  any  one  shall  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  last  day  on  account  of  his  fai^,  or  for  .the  orthodoxy 
of  his  belief.  Under  all  this  evidence,  direct  tmd  indirecty  nothing 
can  be  more  unwarrantable  than  the  ordinary  teaching  of  clergy- 
men on  these  subjects,  who  by  their  theology  have  set  aside  the 
plainest  requirements  of  the  Scripture.*  - 

The  salvation  offered  to  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament  is  primarily,  as  pardon  for  past  sin  or  transgression. 
{Rom,  iii.  25.)  It  is  retrospective  altogether.  It  obliterates  past 
sin,  but  it  does  not  change  the  intellectual  tmd  moral  responsibilities 
of  the  penitent  as  a  free  agent,  who  is  required  to  attain  to  ngh^' 
eousness  unto  -  perfection  through  his  own  exertions;  and  still  lets 
does  it  supply  any  deficiencies  of  personal  holiness  -and  rigktiBOus- 
ness  by  any  imputation,  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  truly  con- 
verted christian  merely  has  his  past  sins  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake* 
in  order  that  he  shall  henceforth  strive  to  live  acceptably  before 
God  in  the  attainment  of  personal  holiness  and  righteousness.     It 

*  That  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  is  ezdu- 
sively  on  account  of  their  worki/  (i.e,  their  attainroenis  ^  rigiiteoumeH,)  is 
abundantly  sustained  by  the  following  referenced  to  the  New  Testament : 

First,  as  a  general  proposition.  Maih.  xvi.  27 ;  John  v.  8S,d9 ;  Rom,  U.  .6,  €; 
2  Cor.  V.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  b  ;  Rev.  ii.  23;  xx.  12, 13 ;  xii!  12. 

Second,  as  specifying  acts  of  mercy,  benevolence,  temperance,  &c.  J^aA,  zi(t. 
31—40;  Go/.  V.  2^,  23.  '  . 

Third,  as  specifying  acts  of  unmercifulness,  and  want  of  benevolenee.  MaHL 
zxv.  41--46. 

Fourth,  as  requiring  men  to  do  to  oChers  as  they  ask  God  to  do  to  them.  Maikm 
vi.  14,  16 ;  Mark  xi.  25,  26. 

Fifth,  as  announcing  condemnation  at  the  last  day  on  certaia  immormlities 
Rom.  ii.  1—9 ;  Gal.  v.  19—21 ;  Ephet.  v.  6,  6;  Cotoif.  ii.  5,  6.  .    • 

Sixth,  as  stating  men  shall  not  be  justified  by  their  outward  profi^ssion  of  &ith 
or  privileges.    Math.  vii.  21—23 ;  Luke  xiii.  26,  27 ;  Rom.  ii.  13,  21,22. 

Seventh,  as  specifying  that  words  spoken  by  men,  are  matters  upon  which 
they  shall  be  either  accepted  or  condemned  at  the  last  day.    Maih.  xii.  S6,  37. 

Now  let  any  one  who  has  verified  these  references,  point  put  if  he  can,  any  pas- 
sagfe  in  the  New  Testament  that  says  a  man  shall  bo  accepted  at  iht  lotl  dmjf 
through  a  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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is  however  equally  true,  that  he  will  henceforth  be  auiflted  in  hia 
endeavors  hj  the  g^ace  of  Grod  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christy  if  he  avails  himself  of  the  privileges  that  pertain  to  him  as 
an  adopted  child  of  God,— «-and  thus  all  things  shall  work  together 
to  his  ultimate  good.  But  work  he  must  to  obtain  this  salvatiouy 
for  all  depends  upon  himself  as  being  a  faithful  and  obedient 
servant  of  Jehovah,  striving  to  attain  to  personal  righteousness  and 
holiness  unto  perfection. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  sins  of  truly  devout  and  regenerated  ' 
christians  after  their  adoption ;  for  as  thjeir  condition  as  free  agents 
undergoing  probation  is  unchanged  notwithstanding  their  privileges* 
they  are  still  liable  to  offend  against  their  Creator;  but  as  this 
subject  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  ensuing  section,  wo 
shall  postpone  its  present  consideration* 

ON   ADOPTION   INTO   TH^   HOUSEBOLD .  OF   GOD. 

The  third  sul^ect  of  that  compend  of  christian  doctrine  laid 
before  our  readers  at  page  57,  was  as  follows : 
.  ''In  addition  to  the  mere  fact  that  persons  truly  penitent  are 
Aas  justified,  or  in  other  words  have  their  sins  forgiven  them  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  they  ur6  furthermore,  on  that  account,  adopted 
as  children  into  the  family  or  hpusehold  of  Jehovah,  and  as  such 
receive,  from  him  spiritual  influences  by  which  they  not  only 
discern  their  duties  with  greater  distinctness,  but  they  are  thus 
assisted  in  doing  what  has  been  required  of  them  as  free  agents,  in 
accomplishing  their  perfection  under,  the  appoint^ments  of  Jehovah." 

As  thii  doctrine  involves  the  consideration  of  two  particulars, 
first,  that  of  adoption  into  the  household  of  God,  and  secondly,  the 
commui^cation  to  them  of  spiritual  influences,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  of  these'  different  subjects  under  their  respective  heads. 
We  shall  therefore  in  the  first  place  treat  of  Christian  Adoption. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  by  which  our  Saviour 
accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  he  came  upon  earth,  all  was 
fulfilled  by  him  to  Jehovah^  entire  approbation,  and  the  result  was 
the  annunciatibn  of  a  most  gracious  dispensation  to  mankind 
through  the  instrumentality  pf  Jesus  Christ,  upon  a  principle  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  us,  and  which  distinctly  furnishes  us  with  an 
intellectual  foundation .  for  the  regulation  of  all  christian  action. 
This  principle  is  nothing  lees  than  that  Jehovah  has  condescended 
not  only  to  place  himself  in- the  position  of  a  Father  to  all  persons 
who  will  seek  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  he  actually  looks 
18  V.2 
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apon  them  as  being  his  children.  Consequently  this  is  the  distinctly 
speculative,  as  it  is  also  the  practical  point  of  view  in  whicli  Jeho- 
vah is  to  be  regarded  by  all  truly  devout  christiansy  who  seek  their 
salvation  from  him  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Under  the  appointments  of  the  Mosaic  Economy,  as  we  have 
shown  at  Vol.  I.  429,  the  Jews  regulated  their  moral  action  accord- 
ing to  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  they  were  instructed  in  partictdars 
both  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do ;  and 
provision  for  their  infirmity  of  obedience  was  made  in  sacrifices^ 
ceremonies,  and  priestly  administrations.  Or  as  Paul  hsM  observed, 
{Grol.  iv.  1 — 3,)  they  were  treated  as  children  under  age,  "who  are 
required  to  act  according  to  positive  instructions  giveif  by  parents 
or  guardians.  Little  therefore  was  requir^  from  the  Jews  accord- 
ing to  their  own  perceptiona  as  to  what  was  just  and  right  in  the 
nature  of  things,  they  were  simply  to  regulate  their  moral  conduct 
by  a  strict  observance  of 'the  laws  of  Moses. 

But  in  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  a  change  in  the  principle 
regulating  human  responsibility  was  promulgated.  JeffDS  Christ 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  the  Mesc 
tiah,  was  expressly  declared  of  Jehovah  to  be  ^  j^  Som  of  CM, 
Vfith  power,**  (t.  e,)  that  he  had  power  as  a  son,  in  the  house  or 
kingdom  of  hu  Father;  like  a*  dutiful  son  on  eafth  living  with  an 
indulgent  father,  has  power  in  his  -father's  house  to  act  as  if  the 
house  was  his  own.  By  this  right  as  a  son,  Jesus  Christ  has  power 
to  extend  to  all  his  faithful  followers  the  privileges  of  Gk>d's  house 
or  heavenly  kingdom,  so  -that  th&y  shall  virtually  become  throu^ 
the  grace  of  Jehovah,  participators  and  co-heirs  with  Christ  in  its 
future  blessedness.  '  - 

The  Jews  on  a  certain  occasion,  (John  viii.  33,  &c.)  told  our 
Saviour,  '<We  be  Abraham's  seed  and  were  never  in  bondage 
(spiritually)  to  any  man ;  how  sayest  thou  (then)  we  shall*  be  made 
free."  To  this  Christ  must  be  supposed  Ur  have  replied,  though 
omitted  by  the  evangelist,  that  whatever  were  their  privileges 
through  Abraham,  yet  as  he  was  but  a  servant  in  ther  house  or 
family  of  Jehovah,  so  their  privilege  through  him  was  nothing  as 
compared  to  that  conferred  by  the  **  Son  of  Grod,**  This  our 
Saviour  must  be  supposed  to  havp  argued,  for  he  af^erw&rds  saySt 
*'  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever,  lyut  the  son  abideth 
ever.  If  the  son  therefore  make  you  free,  (i.e.  of  his  father's 
house,)  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

This  doctrine  is  very  clearly  recognized  in  the  writings  -of  the 
apostles,  for  in  numerous  places,  they  distinctly  speak  of  ike-adop^ 
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tiam  which  all  true  chriadaoa  receive  of  Jehovah  at  beizig  his  chil- 
dren through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  Romam  viii.  14,  &c. 
"  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sans  of 
God.  For  -ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ; 
but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba, 
(f.  e.  Father,  a  word  not  used  by  servants,  but  by  children  only.) 
And  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christf  if  so  b^  -that  we  suffer,  with  him,"  &c.  The  same  doctrine  is 
laid  down  in  Crolatiam  iv.  4,  &c.  ''  But  when  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come,*Grod  s^nt  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 

I 

the  law,  to  red^m  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons^  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  spirit'of  his  Son  into  your  hearts  crying  Abba,  (t.  «. 
F'ather.)  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son,  and  if 
a  son  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ."  (See  also  John  i.  12; 
Ephes.  ii.  19 ;  1  John  iii.  1»  2.  * 

If  men  therefore  renounce  their  evil  courses  of  life  and  come  to 
God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  t.  e,  confiding  in  the  promises 
made  by  him  that  they  would  be/-  thus  accepted  of  Jehovah,  they 
sre  then  adopted  into  die  family  of  Grod  through  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, by  whick  they  bind  themselves  to  observe  religiously  aU  that 
Christ  has  required  of  them. 

Being  thus  made  the  sDns^  of  God  hy  adoption,  they  then  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  sons,  they  are  no  longer  like  children  under  age, 
or  as  menials  under  any  formal  law  or  jcode  of  precepts,  but  they 
are  like  grown  up  children,  men  or  women,  left  to  regulate  their 
moral  conduct  by  what  they  know  to  be  acceptable  in  their  Father's 
sight.  The  principle  by  which  they  are  to  exercise  themselves  in 
this  particular,  is,  by  living  a  holy  life,  striving  after  perfection, 
and  discharging  every  duty  to  their  fellow  men  according  to  the 
perfect  rule  of  Christ ;  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them."  The  compr^ensive  nature  of 
which  requirement  we  have  already  insisted  on,  Vol.  II.  15,  &c. 

In- virtue  of  this  adoption  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  sons  or 
children  of  God,  it  is  abundantly  evident  why  Jehovah  under  the 
Christian  Economy,  dispensed  with  all  the  formal  requirements 
moral  or  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Such  things 
might  be  required  from  mere  children  without  knowledge,  or  from 
servants  who  are  not  influenced  by  motives  of  love.  But  from 
adult  children,  as  sons  or  daughters,  the  principle  of  love  alone 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  right  conduct.  If  a 
man  from  a  principle  of  filial  love  Should  strive  diligently  to  do 
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what  his  Maker  required  of  him  towards  accomplishing  intellectual 
and  moral  perfection,  every  thing  that  could  he  required  from 
human  free  agency  would  be  fulfilled  under  this  simple'  motive. 

It  was  in  consistency  with  this  principle  that  Jehovah  is  owr 
father  and  we  his  children,  that  the  apostle  Paul  so  frequently  insists 
upon  christian  liberty  in  being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the 
law ;  i.  e,  the  observance  of  mere  rites,  ceremonies,  external  insti- 
tutions, or  priestly  intervention.  Ye  are  tke  ekildren  qf  God 
according  to  the  apostle,  and  ^B  such  can  at  all  times  call  upon  him 
as  your  Father,  All  formalities  of  seeking  his  favor  by  any  out- 
ward modes,  were  plainly  inconsistent  with  such  an  aJBTectionate 
relationship.*  Christians  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  live  a  godly, 
sober,  and  righteous  life  before  their  Father^  whether  as  concerned 
their  personal  discipline,  or  their  duties  towards  their  fellow  men. 
If  they  should  transgress  through  infirmity  in  any  of  these  partic- 
ulars, or  if  they  required  any  favor  or  grace  from  their  Father,  they 
had  only  to  ask  what  they  desired  from  him  directly  by  prayer,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  For  Jehovah  as  a  father  being  universally 
present  to  every  one  who  seeks  him,  so  all  that  would  avail  them* 
9elves  of  the  privilege,  would  be  heard  and  answered  of  Gkidi  their 
heavenly  father,  as  children  upon-  earth  -ape  answered  by  their 
earthly  fathers. 

This  very  remarkable  and  aff^tioftate  relation  of  Jehovah  to 
mankind,  as  a  father  to  all  who  will  seek  him  through  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  we  should  appreciate  distinctly,  for 
it  is  the  absolute  principle  upon  which  the  Christian  Dispensation 
has  been  constituted,  whether  as  regards  the  position  that  Jehovah 
has  condescended  to  assume,  or  that  by  which  we  are  to  estimate 
our  position  before  him.  Under  this  intelligible  theory  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  with  all  distinctness  every  particular  that 
belongs  to  the  external  economy  of  Christianity,  which  from  the 
oversight  of  theologians  in  not-  fully  estimating  this  relation  of 
father  and  children,  has  been  the  evident  cause  why  so  many 
unjustifiable  observances  have  been  'introduced  into  Christianityy 
through  injudicious  attempts  to  sustain  by  ecclesiastical  institutiona* 
sacraments,  &c.  what  they  considered  was  radically  defective  in 
human  nature,  and  as  such  requiring  special  assistance,  from  Qt)d. 
But  nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  privileges  already  accorded  by 
Jehovah  to  his  adopted  children,  when  he.  promised  to  hear  and 

*  Noihingr  can  be  more  forcible  than  Paul'i  reasoning'  on '  ibis  subject  as  stated 
throucifhout  bin  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana.  The  points  c^  his  reasoning'  however  are 
more  especially  discussed  in  chaps,  iii.  34~S9|  iv.  1—7,  9^1 1 ;  t.  1^6, 19— B5. 
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anBwer  their  prayers  as  individuals.  This  fact  is  so  evident  that  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it;  for  if  Jehovah  hears 
and  answers  the  prayers  of  every  individual,  what  more  can  they 
possibly  expect  to  obtain  from  him»  or  how  can  he  become  more 
propitious  to  their  infirmities. 

Great  however  as  the  privilege  is  that  every  devout  christian 
enjoys  before  Jehovah  as  an  adopted  sotit  yet  no  one  must  presume 
upon  it*  for  he  is  still  in  a  probationary  state,  he  still  has  to  strive 
after  intellectual  and  moral  perfection ;  he  is  still  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  and  trials  of  life,  and  no  dereliction  of  duty  will  be  over- 
looked to  him  on  account  of  his  adoption.  Indeed  the  language  of 
the  apostles  seems  to  imply  a  moral  impossibility  that  such  persons 
can  sin.  (1  John  iii.  6,  9;  Rom,  vi.  U  2.)  These  observations 
however  only  mean,  that  no  really  sincere  christian  can  sin  deliber- 
atdy  on  any  known  matter  of  duty.  On  the  subject  of  any  trans- 
gression committed  under  the  knowledge  that  they  are  direct 
breaches  of  Jehovah's  requirements,  I  think  the  inference  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  x.  26 — 28,  to  be  per- 
fectly conclusive.  "  If  we  sin,"  says  he,  *'  wilfully  after  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  (».  ^.  after  our  conversion  to 
Christ)  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries.*^.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  If  a  converted 
christian  sins  deliberately  against  a  known  commandment  of  God, 
he  thus  expressly  renounces  bis  covenant  with  God  and  the  privi- 
leges of  his  adoption.  He  treats  them  with  an  open  contempt,  and 
as  such  therefore  capnot  again  anticipate  forgiveness  from  Jehovah. 
The  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  cannot  be  thus  ofiended, 
and  the  transgressor  "he  then  forgiven.  Hence  the  forcible  argu- 
ment, {Heb,  X.  26, 29,)  "  He  that  despised  Mpses*  law  died  without 
mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment suppose  ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who"  (by  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  transgression,  virtually,)  "hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  accounted  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  {i,  e,  a  matter  of  no 
importance)  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace." 

But  though  no  converted  man  it  is  supposed  by  the  apostles,  can 
■in  deliberately  and  wilflilly,  or  if  he  does  so,  that  he  then  re- 
nounces all  future  salvation,*  yet  the  apostles  undoubtedly  recog- 

•  *  It  may  be  avked  however,  whether  such  person  mny  not  ultimately  repent 
and  hi»sin  be  fors^iven.  I  will  not  undertake  to  put  any  limitation  to  the  grace  of 
God  by  faying  ii  ia  impoMible,  but  at  the  aame  time  I  aee  nothing  to  justify  Its 
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nize  the  possibility  of  truly  devout  and  sincere  christianB  sinning 
through  infirmity.  Such  persons  may  be  surprised  through  the 
suddenness  of  temptation,  or  through  some  self-delusion,  or  in  any 
manner  that  does  not  distinctly  recognize  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
violation  of  God's  known  requirements. — Gtd.  vi.  1,  2 ;  1  John  L 
8,  9;  ii.  1. 

When  persons  who  have  thus  sinned  through  infirmity,  again 
come  to  the  possession  of  an  unclouded  mind,  they  then  are  aware 
of  the  sinfulness  of  their  conduct,  and  though  not  deliberate  sin- 
ners, they  nevertheless  can  plead  no  extenuation  for  their  trans- 
gression beyond  their  mere  infinnity,  which  the  Scripture  never 
recognizes  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  Such  oJBTenders  therefore  must 
humble  themselves  before. God  with  all  sorrow  and  penitence, 
redress  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience  as  far  as  possible, 
iirmly  resolve  to  sin  no  more  in  a  simil&r  manner,  and  beseech  Gtod 
to  forgive  them  for  Christ's  sake.  If  all  these  conditions  be  faith- 
fully complied  with,  their  sin  will  be  forgiven  them,  and  they  be 
restored  to  their  former  privileges. 

There  is  another  class  of  sins  to  which  truly  converted  christians 
are  liable  that  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of.  These  are  those  in- 
sensible departures  from  Jehovah's  appointments,  whether  con- 
cerning matters  of  faith,  institution,  or  obedience,  which  gradually 
lead  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  G<od's  revelations  into  sys- 
tems of  human  will- worship.  Such  conduct  is  said  in  Scripture  to 
grieve  the  spirit  of  God,  and  he  gradually  abandons  such  persons 
to  their  own  perverseness  and  folly.  How  far  they  shall  after- 
wards be  judged  for  their  irrational  conduct,  we  are  not  informed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  undertake  to  speculate 
on  the  subject. 

Having  said  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  upon  the  subject  of 
christian  adoption  into  the  household  or  family  of  God,  we  shall 
now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  the  doctrine 
stated  at  page  8*5,  viz,  concerning  those  spiritual  influences  that 
Jehovah  has  promised  to  communicate  to  those  who  seek  him. 

poflsibility.  If  the  gp-eat  end  of  human  existence  is  that  mankind  as  iii(elle«*taal 
and  moral  free  agfcnU  are  to  accomplish  a  perfection  in  rig-btoousness  and  holi- 
ness through  their  own  personal  exertions,  how  can  we  presume  that  Jehovah 
would  recognize  the  principle,  that  a  converted  man  in  immediate  covenant  with 
him,  could  ever  be  permitted  to  suspend  his  moral  action  for  a  time  under  anj 
particular  temptation,  and  to  indulge  wilfully  and  deliberately  in  Icnown  aio. 
Such  a  principle  as  this  would  nullify  the  whole  practical  scheme  of  Christianity 
whenever  a  man  mig-ht  see  fit  to  gratify  himself  however  contrary  it  might  be  to 
righteousness  or  holiness. 
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ON  TUB   INFLUENCES    OF  THE    HOLT   SPIRIT. 

There  it  nothing  more  expressly  taught  in  the  Scripture,  than 
that  Jehovah  imparts  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  those  who 
seek  his  favor  in  the  mode  that  he  has  appointed,  a  certain  amount 
of  spiritual  influence,  by  which  as  a  new  principle  of  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  men  are  enabled  to  attain  to  a  perfection  of  nature 
or  being  that  diey  could  not  have  accomplished  without  such  assist- 
ance. In  what  manner  this  spirit  of  Jehovah  operates  on  the  hu- 
man soul  we  may  be  unable  to  explain,  but  we  contend  for  its  truth 
as  a  matter  of  faet»  which  as  to  ita  possibility  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending.  ^ 

But  to  understand  this  subject  consistently  with  what  the  Scrip- 
tures have  communicated  concerning  it>  we  must  first  estimate  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  in  what  we  denominate  its  natural 
state*  for  it  is  upon  this  natural  state  that  spiritual  influences  are 
superinduced. 

By  the  natural  state  of  man,  we  mean  that  peculiar  constitution 
of  being,  under  which,  by  the  appointment  of  our  Creator,  every 
individual  produced  into  the  worl4  is  competent  for  a  certain  de- 
velopment through  his  owri.uiiassisted  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers. This  natuiral  organization  of  man,  as  We  have  termed  it,  is  in 
its  every  part  from  Jehovah,  for  he  alone  made  us,  he  alone  has 
constituted  us  as  we  are,  a^nd  consequently  whatever  powers  we 
are  capable  of  exerting  are  derived  alone  from  hie  appointment. 
Our  natural  state  therefore  implies  nothing  else  than  the  merely 
natural  exhibition  of  those  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers, which  Jehovah' has  bestowed  upon  us  in  order  to  qualify  us  as 
free  agenU^  this  being  the  very  purpose  for  which  we  have  re- 
ceived this  .peculiar  organization. 

Under  this  natural  eonstitution  of*  being,  all  men  as  individuals 
are  bom,  and  as  such  exhibit  those  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
phenomena,  that  characterizes^ human^  nature  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  that  social  condition 
of  the  community  in  which  they  have  their  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment. Thus  some  are  brutal  savages  scarcely  excelling  the 
beasts  around  them,  because  they  have  no  opportunity  for  a  supe- 
rior development.  Others  born  in  highly  civilized  communities 
possess  superior  advantages,  and  may  in  consequence  of  their  mere 
position  attain  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  their  mere  natu- 
ral organization,  which  is  very  different  in  difl*erent  individuals. 
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But  though  certain  persons  may  have  thus  attained  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  that  mere  human  nature  has  ever  accomplished* 
yet  for  all  this,  they  may  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term  bo 
mer^  natural  men,  either  wholly  ignorant  of,  or  wholly  alienated 
from  God.  The  opposite  state  to  such  a  condition,  is  the  spiritual 
man,  t.  e,  those  who  having  been  enlightened  and  assisted  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  are  in  consequence  so  entirely  changed  from  their 
previous  condition  as  natural  men,  that  they  are  represented  in  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Scripture  writers  as  having  been  regen- 
erated, or  bom  again,  t.  e.  as  having  become  new  creatures  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  were  in  their  former  natural  state. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  operates  directly  upon  mankind 
at  large  in  their  natural  state,  is  a  question  strictly,  speaking  that 
does  not  belong  to  an  exposition  of  our  present  subject,  but  as  this 
doctrine  has  been  assumed  by  the  Society  of  Friiendt  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  and  has  thus  a  direct  action  upon  their  theory  of 
Christianity,  it  is  perhaps  proper  we  should  take  some  nodce  of  the 
subject  in  its  supposed  universality.  As  the  Friends  distinctly 
recognize  the  principle  of  human  depravity  through  the  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression,  {Barclay's  Apology,  Prop,  iv.) 
their  doctrine  of  the  divine  light,  "which  lighteneth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,"  {John  i.  9,)  is  nothing  else  than  the 
universal  extension  of  that  doctrine  of  pretftntmg  grace,  by  which 
the  theological  assumption  concerning  original  sin,  is  neutralized  in 
order  to  make  mankind  nunre  theoiogico,  responsible  creatures  be- 
fore their  Creator.  The  Friends  however,  carry  out  this  doctrine 
of  an  internal  light  so  far,  that  they  make  it  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  religious  action  with  all  persons,  at  all  times, 'and  upon  all 
occasions,  and  hence  they  regard  the  Scripture  to  be  little  else  than 
a  record  of  experiences  developed  under  that  Hgbt.  They  admit 
it  is  true  that  the  revelations  of  the  Scripture  are  ajways  consistent 
with  their  own  perceptions  of  the  light,  but  not  as  restricting  them 
in  their  views  of  christian  doctrine,  since  they  hold  that  all  truly 
devout  persons  are  at  all  times  guided  by  the  heavenly  light  to  a 
distinct  perception  of  all  things  essential  to  salvation.* 

As  this  doctrine  of  the  Friends  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
doctrine  of  preventing  grace,  the  fallacious  assumption  of  which  I 
have  shown  at  Vol.  I.  313,  &c.  I  shall  say  nothing  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  that  we  shall  correct  is  the  English  translation  of  the 
Scripture  as  quoted  by  the  Friends.     Instead  of  "  that  is  the  true 

*  This  matter  is  distinctly  assumed  by  Barclay  in  bis  tbird  proporitSon  '*OoA- 
cerniD£^  thcr  Scriptures." 
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light/'  &c.  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  "  ITe"  (t.  e.  Christ)  "  it 
the  true  light  that  coming  into  the  world  lighteneth,"  (or  will  lighten) 
"every  man,"  {u  e,  provided  they  seek  him.)  The  verse  in  ques- 
tion  iM  not  a  universal  proposition  bearing  upon  all  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  but  only  upon  those  who  may  be  bom  into  the  world 
since  Christ  oame»  and  then  only  so  far  as  he  may  be  sought  after 
by  those  to  whom  he  has  been  preached»  as  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  12th  verse.* 

Jehovah  made  mankind  intellectual  creatures  who  were  to 
sccomplish  holiness  or  righteousness  unto  perfection  through  their 
own  voluntary  action^and  as  this  doctrine  originally  revealed  to 
them  of  Grod»  has  never  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  so  we  have  no  doubt  that  in 
all-  ages  of  the  world,  there  have  been  men  who  in  having  retained 
through  tradition  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion,  have 
sought  assistance  from  Grod  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  become 
▼irtnous  or  righteous,  and  so  far  we  may  presume  their  honest 
prayer  was  heard,  and  that  they  were  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  God 
in  becoming  what  they  esteemed  to  be  virtuous  and  excellent. 
Further  than  this  we  cipi  see  nothing  to  be  reasonably  inferred 
concerning  the  general  operations  of  the  spirit,  and  most  assuredly 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  changes  having  occurred  among  the 
heathen,  that  approximate  towards  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
or  Christian  Dispensations,  until  after  they  had  been  instructed  by 
the  hearing  or  reading  of  the  Scripture.  Nay,  even  when  the  gos- 
pel is  preached  to  the  heathen,  there  is  little  readiness  manifested 
among  them  to  receive  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  our  missionaries  are  able  to  make  even  a  genuine  convert. 
Every  thing  therefore,  justifies  us  to  believe  that  Jehovah  does  not 
prevent  the  heathen  with  his  g^race,  or  incline  their  hearts  to  the 
reception  of  trutn  by  any  direct  operation  o£  his  spirit,  otherwise 
the  indications  of  his  spiritual  agencies  would  be  manifested  by 
their  readiness  to  be  converted.! 

*  The  obsenratioo  made  by  Paul,  (Ram,  xii.  8;  1  Cor,  xii.  7,)  that *< there  is  a 
manifeecation  of  the  Spirit  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,"  doee  not  regard 
mankind  in  genera],  but  is  applicable  to  those  only  who  had  spiritual  or  super- 
natural gifts,  and  concerning  whom  the  apostle  was  exclusively  speaking,  as  the 
whole  context  of  the  chapter  sufficiently  shews.  To  make  a  universal  propodilon 
out  of  this  partial  statement  is  as  unreasonable  a  matter  as  any  thing  ever  done  by 
theology. 

fl  have  not  space  to  give  any  detailed  proofii  as  to  this  matter.  I  shall  there- 
fore merely  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who  inform 
OS,  {FrUekard  Rn,  But.  Man.  i.  192.)  that  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Green- 
landers  fifteen  years  before  they  made  a  convert.    The  missionary  journal  of 

13  V.  8 
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But  however  ignorant  we  may  be  on  tke  general  subject  of 
spiritual  influences,  there  is  no  obscurity  on  it  as  specially  promised 
to  those  who  honestly  embrace  the  doctrines  of  ChristiaDity,  for 
the  Scriptures  distinctly  teach  us  that  if  men  will  ask  from  Grod  the 
influences  of  his  spirit  according  to  the  mode  that  he  has  appointedr 
he  has  promised  to  bestow  it  upon  them,  and  thus  assist  them 
onward  to  their  spiritual  perfection. 

This  subject  however,  at  first  sight,  is  apparently  involved  with 
great  perplexities  in  consequence  of  the  very  different  notions,  doc- 
trines, and  practices,  that  prevail  among  professing  christians ;  of 
whose  sincerity  and  piety  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  hcrwever  much 
we  may  wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  creeds. 
Hence  comes  the  difficulty  how  men  sincerely  d6vout,<and  desirous 
of  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  their  Creator,  and  who  pray 
to  him  for  spiritual  guidance^  should  nevertheless  at  the  same  time 
manifest  such  striking  differences  in  doctriiles,  rites,  and  practices. 
If  Jehovah  bestows  the  influences  of  his  holy  spirit  upon  all  those 
who  devoutly  seek  it  from  him,  how  .can  this  happen. 

This  apparent  difficulty  however  I  apprehend  may  be  easily 
explained.  The  perplexity'  arises,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
christians  too  generally  have  departed  from  the-  simplicity  of  the 
divine  economy  of  Jehovah  as  announced  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  have  amalgamated  >with  the  system  as  appointed  by 
htm,  a  variety  of  presumptuous  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices 
of  human  invention,  concerning  which  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  anticipate  any  illumination  from  God.  Mankind  therefore  differ 
among  themselves  on  such  subjects,  and  will  continue  to  differ, 
though  at  the  same  time^ Jehovah  under  hiis.  own  institutions  and 
according  to  his  promise,  does  communicate  spiotuaT  influences  to 
them  as  far  as  his  scheme  extends,  provided  men  devoutly  seek 
them  in  the  way  that  he  has  appointed. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated 'to  our  readers,  that  Jehovah's  pur- 
pose with  mankind  as  far  as  revealed  in  the  Scripture,' is,  that  they, 
as  free  agents  of  a  limited  capacity,  shall  accomplish  through  their 
own  voluntary  agencies  a  perfection  in  righteousness,  whether  of 

Tyerman  and  Bennei  is  to  the  same  eflfect.  It  was  fifteen  years  before  a  christian 
conTertwas  made  in  Tahiti.  (  Fbl.  H.  183, 343  )  And  tbeysUte  in  toI.  iii.  46, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  abidin§f  relipous  impression  had  been  made  in  the 
island  of  Java  on  the  heart  of  a  Chinese  or  Mahomedan,  though  the  gospel  had 
been  preached  to  them  for  many  years. 

These  circumstances  can  be  easily  explained  on  natural  principles^  bat  they 
arc  inexplicable  if  conversion  is  eflfected  by  ihe  direct  operation  of  the  spirit  of 
God. 
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tYiought,  word,  or  deed.  This  is  the  established  purpose  of  Jeho- 
vah with  all  generations  of  men,  and  every  portion  of  Christianity 
is  subordinate  or  accessory  jbo  that  end. 

But  theologians,  not  satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  practical  requirements  of  faith  or  obedience, 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  unrevealed  councils  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  by  subtle  inferences  have  undertaken  to  reduce  them  into 
systems,  which  they  have  then  expounded  to  mankind  as  truths 
essential  to  Christianity.'  Is  Jehovah  therefore  to  illuminate  the 
minds  of  religious  persons  by  a  supernatural  instruction,  concern- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  various  speculations  which  have 
been  thus  originated  by  presumptuous  theologians  ?  The  absurdity 
of  the  question  is  its  sufficient  reply. 

What  the  Scriptures  have  communicated  to  us  of  Jehovah's 
purposes,  or  of  human  obligations  as  far  as  concerns  us  in  our 
sphere  of  action, 'are  sufficiently  distinct.  Beyond  this  we  have  no 
information,  because  such  knowledge  is  not  e'ssential  to  mankind  as 
fulfilling  Jehovah's  special  object  in  their  creation.  Nor  are  we 
without  instruction  from  the  Scripture  writings  -as  reproving  that 
presumptuous  curiosity  that  so  continually  prompts  men  to  pene- 
trate into  the -coiincils- of  the  Almighty.  Thus  Moses  told  the 
Jews  that  their  duty  lay  in  obedience  .^fiot  in  speculation,  when  he 
observed,  {Deut.  xicix.  29,")  "Secret  things  belong  unto  Jehovah 
our  Grod,  but  those  things- which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  fbr  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." 
When  our  Saviour  was  asked  '\Luke  xiii  83,  24,)  if  there  be  many 
that  are  saved.  He  did  not  satisfy  the  enquirers,  but  told  them 
•*  strive  ye  to  enter  into  the  narrow  gate,"  &c.  When  the  disciples 
ai»ked  him  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
(Math,  xviri..  l-*4,)  he  -ilBplied  that  unless  they  became  converted 
and  like  little  children,  they  should  not  even  enter  into  that  kingdom. 
When  he  was  asked  afler  his  resurrection,  (Acts  i.  7,)  whether  he 
would  now  restore  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  he  plainly  told-  them 
it  was  no  Concern  of  theirs  to  know  what  pertained  to  Jehovah's 
purposes.  When  Peter  asked  him  (John  xxi.  21,  22,)  what  should 
be  tlie  end  of  the  apostle  John,  our  Saviour  replied  "  what  is  that 
to  thee,  follow  thou  me." 

If  men  therefore  will  recognize  as  part  of  their  religion,  any 
presumptuous  doctrines  concerning  matters  that  have  not  been 
required  from  them  by  their  Creator,  they  will  receive  no  spiritual 
light  on  such  subjects,  but  may  through  their  presumption  become 
inextricably  entangled  in  their  speculations  until  they  are  gradually 
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led  aside  into  all  the  infatnations  of  will-woraliip.  But  if  they 
restrict  themselves  to  what  Jehovah  has  required  of  them  under 
the  dispensation  made  known  through  Jesus  Christ,  lyhether  in 
matters  of  doctrine  or  practice;  then  the  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  will  be  communicated  to  them  by  enlightening  their  minds 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  shall  through  this  means  be  fully  ena- 
bled to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  creation.  And  here  is  that 
common  ground,  upon  which  all  truly  devout  and  simple  minded 
christians  of  every  denomination  have  ever  been  found  to  stand  in 
all  past  generations  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  creeds  under  which  they,  might  be  classed  according  to 
external  appearances.  The  root  and  substance  of  true  Christianity 
was  in  their  lives,  practice,  and  simplicity  of  their. faith.*  Their 
various  theological  speculations  were  es^ntially  .disregarded  by 
them,  and  they  alike  received  spiritual  influences  from  Jehovah 
according  to  the  simpli'city  of  their  faith»  as  addressed  to  him 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  apd  thus  they  continually 
advanced  towards  that  perfection  of  righteousness  required  of  them 
by  their  Creator. 

The  only  course  therefore,  by  which  any  individual  may  expect 
to  receive  the  promised  assistance  of  .the  Holy  Spirit,  is-  by  restrict- 
ing himself  implicitly  to  the  positive  requiren^ents  of  Jehovah, 
whether  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  or  in  idopting'the  modes  through 
which  God's  grace  has  been  alone  promised  to  those  who  diligently 
seek  after  their  salvation.  These  particulars  however,  whether  of 
faith  or  practice  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  honest  examination 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  since  all  christians  wit}iout  exception  recog- 
nize these  writings  to  exhibit  the  scheme  and  foundation  of  the 
christian  faith  as  a  revelation  from  the  Creator  of  all  things,  so 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  the'cpnduct  of 

*The  folIowiDg*  ob%srvations  of  Mr.  Wesley,  (Ar.  on  JE^dAm.  ii.  IS,)  I  appre- 
hend fully  sustains  mj  views  on  this  subject.  "  There  are  some  well  meaning 
persons  who  have  averred  that  whatever  change  is  wrought  in  men,  whether  in 
their  hearts  or  lives,  yet  if  they  have  not  clear  views  of  those  capital  doctrines,  the 
fall  of  man,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  atodement  made  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  righteousness  transferred  to  them,  they  can  have  no  benefit  from  his 
death.  /  dan  in  no  leiie  affirm  tkU.  Indited  I  do  not  bdieife  ii.  I  believe  the  merci- 
ful Ood  regards  the  lives  and  tempers  of  men  more  than  their  ideas.  I  believe  he 
respects  the  goodness  of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  clearness  of  the  head ;  and  thai 
if  the  heart  of  man  be  filled  (by  the  grace  of  God  and  ttie  power  of  his  Spirit)  with 
the  humble,  gentle,  patient  love  of  God  and  itaan,  God  will  not  cast  him  into  ever- 
lasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  because  his  ideas  are  not  clear, 
or  because  liis  conceptions  arc  confused.  Without  holiness  I  own  no  man  shall 
see  the  l^rd;  but  I  dare  not  add  or  clear  ideas." 
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those  who  do  not  thoroughly  investigate  what  Jehovah  has  ex- 
pressly required  from  mankind,  concerning  those  particulars  that 
do  pertain  to  their  salvation. 

But ,  however  dear  the  rationality  of  such  an  examination  of  the 
Scripture  writings  may  bei  yet  it  is  not  commonly  followed.  The 
convert  to  Christianity  ordinarily  applies  for  instruction  concerning 
the  truths  supposed  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  to  some  reli- 
gious friend  or  clergyman,  who  save  him  the  trouble  of  investiga- 
ting them  for  himself  by  teaching  him  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  or  by  putting  into  his  h«Lnd  some  digest  of  them,  in  which 
references  are  made  to  the  Scriptures  as  sustaining  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  fvmdamental  principles  of  Christianity.  If  the  con- 
vert be  a  little  scrupulous,  he  may  possibly  undertake  to  verify  the 
references  made,  b^  an  examination  of  the  Scripture,  and  then  find- 
ing them  as  literally  quoted,  without  regard .  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  Were  originally  enunciated,  or  without  any  sus- 
picion of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  given,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  import  of  other  conflicting  texts,  he  then 
implicitly  adopts  this  sectarian  comj^ilation  as  beipg  an  undoubted 
exposition  of  Jehovah's  truth. 

Now  as  this  -is  the  isourse  ordinarily  pursued  by  persons  con- 
verted to  Christianity^  we  need  not  wonder  why  they  advocate 
different  systems, 'neither  can  we  b^  at  any  loss  in  perceiving  why 
such  conduct  should  be  unaccompanied  by  those  spiritual  influ- 
ences that  Jehovah  has  promised  to  bestow  upon  those  who  shall 
conform  to  his  requirements.  If  a  man  therefore,  prays  t6  God  for 
spiritual  assistance,  and  at  die  same  time  does  not  thoroughly 
investigate  the  express  revelation  of  Jehovah,  but  takes  his  faith 
at  second  hand  from  a  hd|n&n  digest  which  has  been  elaborated  he 
knows  not  when  Or  how,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  person  ever 
continues  under  a  false  estimate  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  pious  persons  often  resist  the  illutninating  influ- 
ences of  Jehovah's  spirit  concerning  the  import  pf  the  revelations 
made  in  the  Scripture  writings,  as  if  they  were  assailed  by  the 
suggestions  of  Satan,  and  who  then  in  all  the  earnestness  of  their 
pngudices  pray  to  God,  not  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  discern  the 
truth,  but  diat  their  faith  may  not  fail,  t .  e.  that  their  reliance  upon 
thmr  sectarian  doctrines  and  opinions  may  not  be  shaken.  Now  if 
their  sectarian  views  be  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for -the  individual  to 
suppose  that  Jehovah  will  miraculously  convince  him  of  errors 
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and  mistakes,  against  his  own  exertions  not  to  be  convinced.*  As 
the  Scriptures  are  from  Godt  the  truth  must  be  contained  in  them, 
whereas  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  it  is  exhibited  in  any 
human  exposition,  because  these  abstTacts  differ  widely  in  particu- 
lars from  each  other,  and  no  one  can  possibly  say  w^hich  is  right, 
even  to  his  own  intellectual  belief,  until  he  has  tested  them  as  to 
their  full  accordance  with  the  written  word  of  Grod. 

The  course  then  of  every  rational  chrisdacr  is  abundantly  clear, 
but  if  mankind  will  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Jehovah  as 
exhibited  in  his  revelation,  he  leaves  them  to  themselves  as  we 
have  shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish 
Dispensations,  and  then  the  conseqiiehbes  are  false  doctrines,  false 
practices,  will-worship,  and  fanaticism. 

*  We  have  a  very  striking'  illuftration  of  this  matter  in  an  anecdote  told  by 
Louis  IX.  king  of  France.  (Mem.  t^  JoitwiUe,  359.)  **A  bishop  of  Paris,  wboee 
christian  name  was  William,  informed  him  that  a  very  learned  man  in  eaered  the- 
ology once  c^me  to  consult  him,  and  that  when  he  opened  his  caae  he  t^ept  most 
bitterly.  The  bishop  said  to  him,  master,  do  not  thus  Ument  and  bewail,  for  there 
cannot  be  any  sinner  however  enormous  but  that  God  has  the  power  to  pardon. 
Ah,  replied  the  learned  man,  know  my  lord  bishop,  that  I  cannot  do  any  thing 
but  weep,  for  I  am  much  afraid  that  in  one  point  I  am  an  unbeliever,  tn  nof  being 
u)^la»turedvfith  reepeet  to  the  htdy  eturameni  thai  ia  placed  on  thf  aiiar,  according  to 
iohat  the  holy  church  ieachee  and  eommande  to  be  believed,**  (t.  c.the  doctrine  of  ttan- 
substantiation. )  '*  7*Aw  u  w/tat  my  mind  cannot  rjeceive,  and  I  bdieve,  added  he,  thai 
it  t«  eauped  by  the  temptation  qf  the  enemy,  ft.  e,  the  dwU.) 

<*  Master,  answered  the  bishop,.now  tell  mei  when  the  enemy,  (the  devil,)  thus 
tempts  you,  or  loads  you  into  this  error,  is  it  plcasin)?  to  you?  <Not  at  all,  said  he, 
on  the  contrary,  it  i»  very  diegusting,  and  diepleaeee  me  mqre  than  I  can  tdl  you. 

**  Well  I  ask  you  agtiin  said  the  bishop,  if  ever  you  accepted  of  money  or  worldly 
goods  to  deny  with  your  mouth  tite  holy  eacrament  on  the  altar,  (transubittantiation,) 
or  the  other  sacraments  of  the  church?  You  may  be  traly  assured,  answered  the 
learned  man,  that  I  have  never  accepted  monej^  or  worldly  goods  for  such  pur- 
poses,  and  that  /  would  rather  have  my  limba  cut  off,  one  by  one,  while  J  "woe  alive, 
than  in  any  way  to  deny  the  eacramenta.** 

The  bishop  then  assured  this  learned  man,  that  by  thia  invincibfe  determination 
to  hold  on  to  his  allegiance  to  the  church  in  what  she  ^ught,  that  he  actually  had 
more  merit  with  God,  than  if  he  was  not  tempted  to  renounce  the  doctrines  she 
(the  church)  maintained.  This  he  sustained  by  an  illustration  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  extract,  but  the  end  was,  according  to  Joinville,  that  **  the  learned 
man  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  bishop,  and  felt  his  mind  much  at  ease, 
and  was  well  contented  with  the  bishop's  comfortable  advice." 

Here  then  is  a  statement  that  no  Protestant  can  misunderstand.  A  learned 
man  was  brought  to  a  discernment  of  the  absurdity  of  transubstantiatioB^  and  yet 
instead  of  following  out  Uio  subject  by  a  studious  examination  of  the  Scripcore, 
he  chooses  to  regard  his  mental  illumination  as  the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  con- 
sequently effectually  resisted  his  belter  instruction.  'Now  was  the  Ahnigiity  to 
overpower  this  man's  stubborn  determination  by  a  miraculous  interposition?  Aad 
it  God  docs  not  do  so  for  Catholics,  does  be  act  differently  with  Protestants? 
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As  far  as  I  can  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  influence 
as  exhibited  in  the  universal  history  of  mankind,  I  cannot  discern 
that  the  spirit  of  Jehovah^acts  upon  an  honest  sincere  christian  but 
by  imparting  clearer  inteltectual  pereeptiams  of  religious  duty  or 
privilege.  By  such  assistance  the  individual  discerns  with  greater 
distinctness,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  sinful  life,  the  neces- 
sity of  amendment,  the  importance  of  righteousness  and  holiness, 
as  being  the  only  means  by  which  men  can  become  the  heirs  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  Further  than  this  the  Spirit  of 'Grod  appa- 
rently cannot  act  without  destroying  human  fVee  agency,  for  if 
knowledge  of  divine- things  is  communicated  by  inspiration,  and 
spiritual  strength  alsp  imparted  to  do  what  was  thus  suggested  by 
the  Spirit  o£  God,  surely  God  does  all  for  mankind,  a^d  their 
moral  and  intellectual  responsibilities  are  downright  unmeaning 
terms.  Jehovah  therefore,  as  is  evident  from  the  doctrinal  diffe- 
rences of  christians^  among  themselves,  conununicates  no  positive 
knowledge  nor  information  to  them  whether  on  matters  of  faith  or 
practice.  These  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  acquire  for  himself  by 
^n  honest  ^xflunination  of  -  the  \ft>rd  of  God,  and  if  he  will  but 
exercise  hiqiself  rightly  on  the  subject,  we  rifay  not  doubt  but  that 
Jehovah,  by  }iis  co-operating*  influen'ces,  will  enlighten  such  an 
individual  to  the  discemuient  of  truth  as  far  as  it  is  essential  to 
chHsdan  perfection. 

That  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  does  not  act  upon  mankind  impul- 
sively, as  leading  them  ta  a  supernatural  discernment  of  christian 
truth,  is  demonstrable  from  all  previous  history.  Thus  Luther  and 
others  who  commenced  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation,  and 
whom  we  Protestants  generally  regard  as  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  Grod  for  the  deliverance  .of  our  religious  conscience  from  Papal 
despotism,  yet  they  nevertheless  had  no  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  For  in  standi,  Luther  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation  with  the  utmost  heat  of  his  ardent 
temperament,  while  at  the  same  time,  Zuinglius  in  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  announced  another  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Or 
suppose  that  some  persons  may  contend  that  Luther's  doctrine  was 
correct,  what  difference  will  it  make,  for  Zuinglius  was  as  honest 
and  pious  as  Luther.  How  comes  it  that  the  spirit  of  God  did  not 
lead  him  to  exnbrace  Luther's  doctrine? 

But  we  have  a  more  famiHar  instance  of  the  non-operation  o£ 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah  in  leading  men  into  true  doctrinal  opinions, 
in  the  remarkable  difference  between  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
Never  were  there  two  men  of  more  devoted  piety  and  zeal  for 
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their  master's  service,  or  of  a  more  christiaii  benevolence  of  heart 
towards  the  souls  of  their  fellow  men.  Never  were  there  two  men 
who  prayed  more  earnestly  to  be  guided  by  the  spint  of  God ; 
and  yet  these  two  had  to  separate  from  each  other  in  tbeir  gospel 
ministry ;  for  while  the  one  preached  that  Grod  offered  salvation  to 
all  men  without  distinctiiDn,  the  other  advocated  the  utterly  incon- 
sistent doctrine  of  election,  that  fundamentally  contradicts  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  gospel.  Can  any  one  then  contend 
that  the  influences  of  the  spirit  are  given  to  those  that  seek  them, 
so  that  they  shall  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  all  doctrinal  tmdis  f 
Certainly  not  on  speculations  of  human  invention.  But  the  spirit 
doubtless  was  given  to  both  Wesley  and  Whitfield*  as  constituting 
them  faithful  agents  in  accomplishing  Jehovah's  work  and  pur- 
poses by  calling  men  to  repentance  and  righteous  lives ;  but  the 
spirit  did  not  enlighten  them  on  the  subjeet  of  their  doctrinal  specu- 
lations, for  if  it  had,  these  two  mcfst  assuredly  would  have  been 
brought  to  one  common  belief. 

Without  adducing  further  instances  of  individuals^  we  may 
appeal  to  the  history  of  all  the  Dispensations  of  Jehovah  to  man- 
kind as  establishing  the  same  fact.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
truth  as  announced  by  God  was  perfect  \n  'human  apprehension, 
whether  under  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  or  Christian  Dispensations* 
and  men  sincerely  believing  in  those  truths  never  did  desire  but 
that  they  might  remain  steadfast  in  their  religious  profession.  Yet 
they  nevertheless  gradually  became  more  und  more  corrupt,  until 
they  departed  entirely  from  the  requirements  of  Jehovah ;  not 
because  he  was  wanting  to  thetn  in  his  promises  of  spiritual  assist- 
ance, but  because  they  did  not  seek  him  aright.*  But  if  Jehovah 
acts  by  preventing  g^ace  as  influencing  the  human  soul  and  leading 
it  to  right  opinions  and  conduct,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
have  taken  place. 

I  cannot  therefore  discern  in  the  past  history  of  religious  indi- 
viduals any  effects  that  follow  the  secret  influences  'of  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah,  beyond  its  ^rsi,  increasing  our  intellectual  caupmdtj  to 

*ThiB  principle  i»  distinctly  stated  by  Paul  in  S  71m.  iii.  7, 8,  Ice  wh&n  in  pre- 
dicting' the  future  departure  of  christians  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  be  also 
mentions  them  as  "ever  learning'f"  (t.  c.  employed  as  if  learning)  '*and  never 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  The  reason  of  which  is  stated  in  the 
eig'hth  verse  that  they  «  resisted  the  truth,  as  being  men  of  corrupt  minds,  moid 
<f  judgmwni  concerning  the  faith,"  i,  e,  of  what  were  the  reqairomenta  of  christian 
doctrine. 

Our  translation  obscures  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "njprobaff."    See  on  this  word  our  first  note.  Vol.  I.  888. 
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diflcem  the  import  of  revealed  truth,  and  which  according  to  the 
pains  we  take  to  ascertain  it»  will  be  sooner  or  later  distinctly 
appreciated  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  faith  and  practice.  But  if 
men  instead  of  diligently  exerting  themselves  to  comprehend  what 
18  required  by  Grod,  as  addressed  to  them  as  intellectual  and  moral 
free  agents,  will  absurdly  adopts  as  divine  truths,  the  inventions  or 
epeculaitions  of  men,  it  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  mizaeuloualy  correct  the  abuse  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers.  In  the  ieoond  place  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
GSod  as  enHghtentng  our  understanding,  thus  assist  our  moral 
determination  to  do '  what  we  know  to  be  right,  or  to  abstain  from 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong,  as  required  by  his  revelations  in  the 
Scripture; -and  hence  bylhis  means  mankind  are  enabled  to  do 
what  they  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.  At  the  same 
Ume  however  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this  supernatural  increase 
of  discernment  does  not  interfere  with  human  iree  agency,  nor 
does  it  extend  the  standard  of  htunan  capacity  by  enabling  a  man  to 
act  the  part  of  a  being  superior  to  man-  The  most  perfect  christian 
is  still  a  man  undergoiiig  probation  or  discipline,  and  tu  long  as  life 
lattSf  he  must  be  found  under  all  those  p^uliaritied  that  characterize 
the  imperfecdonr  of  human  nature,  as  appointed  to  undergo  trials  of 
every  kind  suitable  to  euch  ^  oreatore.^  Hence  Jehovah  did  not 
cure  Moses  of  his  stammering  speech,  nor  could  Paul  obtain  a 
deliverance  from  the  "  thorn  in  his  fleshf'^  be  that  what  it  may, 

*  But  ihDui^  every  devout  man  bat  to  ■tnigg'To  against  the  tcmptatiooa,  a^io 
tloDB,  fuid  trials  of  this  world,  as  longf  as  life  may  last,  jct  he  m&7  be  at  perfect 
peace  so  far  as  concerns  his  condition  befiare  Glod,  midcr  the  full  assurance  of  eter- 
nal blessedness  hcreaher*  Bui  by  assurance  I  mean  only  the  testidiony  of  a  man's 
own  conscience,  or  as  stated  by  Dr.  South :  {Ser,  on  Proo,  x,  9.)  ''Assurance  Is 
that  persuasion  or  confidence  which  a  roan  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and 
his  interest  in  God's  favor,  upon  such  g'rounds  and  terms  as  the  Scripture  lays 
down.  But  now  ^ince  the  Scripture  promises  eternal  happiness  and  pardon  of  his 
■in  uptm  Uu  9oU  eondition  t^  faith  and  nnetre  oheditnee,  it  is  evident  that  ho  only 
can  plead  a  title  to  such  a  pardon,  who$€  soasstsncs  impartially  tdU  kirn  hs  ha»  pir* 
form/id  Am  reqairtd  eonditiofu.** 

**  If  the  laws  of  Qod,»*  says  TiDotson,  (&r.  on  John  iii.  10,)  ** be  phdn  and  open 
to  every  man's  understanding,  then  it  is  as  easy  for  every  man  tb  know  when  ha 
obeys  Gkid  and  keeps  his  commandments,  as  when  he  obeys  the  commands  of  his 
fitther  or  his  prince,  or  when  he  keeps  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  And  no 
rational  or  considerate  man  ever  had  any  doubt  of  this  kind,"  he.  In  like  maa- 
ner,  *'wfaat  ean  a  man  know  concerning  himself  if  not  the  reality  of  his  owq 
intentions?  If  a  man  should  in  earnest  tell  me  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
he  had  that  friendship  for  me  which  bo  made  profession  of,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
that  bis  affection  for  me  was  not  real  and  sincere,  1  confess  I  should  doubt  of  it  too; 
because  I  should  certainly  conclude  that  oo  man  could  know  that  matter  lo  well  a* 
be  himself." 

14  V.2 
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however  earnestly  he  desired  it,  hecaoae  a  deliTeraoce  wofold  have 
effected  a  change  in  his  physical  or  moral  organicatioii  by  which 
his  whole  personality  would  have  been  changed.  He  would  have 
been  no  longer  Paul,  but  another  man  as  wanting  his  pecaliar  idio- 
syncrasy; Christ  however  promised  him  grace  to  assist  him 
towards  fulfilling  his  probation^  but  not  to  relieve  him  from  his 
peculiar  responsibility  in  that  particular.  The  safne  fact  is-  exhib- 
ited in  the  history  of  every  christian;  the  influences  of  Jehovah's 
Spirit  never  changes  the  constitutional  temperament  of  any  indivi- 
dual. Whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  man,  they 
still  characterize  him  after  his  regeneration.  The  change  effected 
is  only  the  sanctification  of  his  will,  or  intellectual  determination, 
by  which  his  action  previously  involved  in* evil  or  unholy  purposes, 
is  henceforth  directed  only  towards  things  that  are  good  or 
righteous. 

The  due  estimate  of  this  undeniable  Tact  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  estimating  the  operation^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  that  men  are  not  changed  iA  their  actual  na- 
tures, but  are  only  sanctified' in  their  objects  and  purposes,  we  shall 
find  the  solution  of  all  those  anomalies  of  religious  conduct  that 
have  appeared  among  the  profisssors  of  Christianity,  and  which 
ate  wholly  inexplicable  according  to  the  ordinary  notions  that  pre- 
vail with  men  concerning  the/subject  of  spiiitual  influences. 

Mankind,  as  must  be  abundantly  familiar  to  every  one  of  the 
least  observation,  are  born  into'the  world  of  all  varieties  of  bodily 
temperament,  intellectual  capacity,  ana  moral  sensibility.  To  enu- 
merate the  modifications  of  human  pature  as  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  these  peculiarities  in  tbeir  differ^t  degrees  of  inten- 
sity would  be  impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  some  of 
those  nioxe  eminently  characteristic  of  the  individual.  Some  men 
are  naturally  ardent,  daring,  regardless  of  ci^s^quences ;  others 
are  timid,  and  shrink  back  from  every  responsibility,  '  Others  are 
clear-headed,  judicious,  and  prudent ;  while  oUiertf  have  only  con- 
fused and  indistinct  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
consequently  are  injudicious,  and  imprudent.  Some  again  are  cold 
and  phlegmatic,  almost  incapable  of  excitement,  while  others  are 
of  the  most  sensitive  temperament,  eagerly  laying  hold  of  any 
thing  that  interests  them  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  is  some- 
times carried  out  to  the  utmost  practical  absurdity.  Some  men 
again  are  of  an  austere  ascetic  disposition,  while  others  are  joy- 
ous and  prone  to  self-indulgence. 
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It  would  be  idll  more  difficult  to  enumerate  these  diversities  of 
|>er80Dal  character  as  further  afifMSted  by  the  accidents  of  learning 
or  ignonuice*  wealth  or  poverty,  a  prominent  or  humble  position  in 
society. 

But  whatever  may  be  characteristic  of  constitution  or  social  con- 
ditiony  every  siine  individual  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
liis  perishing  condition  as  a  sinner  before  Jehovah,  and  he  be  thus 
ifiduced  to  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and  strive  to  live  acceptably  in 
the  sight  of  God  by  a  conformity  to  all  that  has  been  required  of 
liim.  With  such^  a  view  he  professes  his  belief  in  Christianity 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  some  one  of  those  numerous  sects 
into  which  Christianity  is  divided,  and  he  then  voluntarily  enters 
on  the -discharge  of  all  those  obligations,  which' he  cdnsiders  to  be 
binding  on  his  conscience.  Immediately  after  this  is  done,  the  con- 
stitutional and  intellectual  peculiarities-  of  individuals  begin  to 
manifest  themselves,  someJbecome  austere,  ascedcal,  fanatical;  the 
majority  are  more  or  less  sober  and  practically  religious,  while 
others  again  exhibit  their  idiosyncrasy  by  a  flaming  enthusiasm  that 
overleaps  all  the  deoorum  of  christian  life,  and  inculcate  and  practice 
all  varieties  of  ejttravagance.  -     .  , 

It  is  easy  to  see^  from  this  sketch,  how  Christianity  becomes  fur- 
nished  with  all  sorts  of  agents^  from  the  bigoted  and  fanatical  in- 
quisitor, who  in'  hA  harshness  of  zeal  sends  those  'he  considers 
heretics  to  be  burnt  alive  at  the  stake,  down  to  those  kind-hearted 
enthusiasts,  who  devote  themselves  to  every  service  of  philan- 
thropy with  the  most  self-denying  privation  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  their  personal  gratification.*  All  these  phenomena  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  are  results  of  the  peculiar  physical^ 

"*  In  making  theM  obiervatioiiB,  the  reader  muet  understand  them  in  the  moii 
anivenal  aense,  aa  applicable  to  nAankind  under  all  the  peculiarities  of  nations, 
•ecta,  or  parties,  and  ac all- periods  of  time.  I  apprehend  there  is  some  particular 
number  of  individuals  which  if  collected  into  groups  by  mere  numerical  aggre- 
gation, would  on  the  whole  furnish  a  fair  average  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  human 
character  as  indicated  by  their  mere  natural  capacities. 

.  If  we  be  permitted  to  assuine  that  this  unknown  number  may  be  one  thou$amd 
tntUviduaU,  then  I  maintain  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  exhibited 
in  any  one  such  numerical  g^up,  will  be  the  same  as  those  developed  in  every 
other  group.  The  apparent  differences  between  them  simply  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  action  being  modif\td  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious 
creeds,  the  nature  of  their  political  institutions,  and  the  conventional  forms  of 
social  intercourse  recognized  in  each  particular  group.  If  we  make  a  due  allow- 
ance for  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  very  same  feelings  and  princi- 
ples of  conduct  constitute  the  basis  of  all  human  action,  however  seemingly  diver- 
sified in  tba  history  of  nations,  parties,  or  religious  sects. 
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moral*  or  intellectual  constitution  of  iadtridualBy  as  operated  on  1>7 
the  peculiar  notions^  doctrines,  and  opinions»  that  they  regard  as 
fBeans  by  which  mankind  are  ultimately  to  find  acceptance  with 
their  Creator. 

But  we  cannot  undertake  to  make  any  exposition  of  the  multi- 
form developments  of  human  nature  under  all  the  causes  that  we 
have  enumerated.  We  resehve  but  the  single  subject  of  enthusi- 
asm for  special  consideration,  as  the  one  that  in  our  day  more  partic- 
ularly eauses  false  notions  concerning  the  Actual  opeiations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  term  derived  from  the  ancient  heathen  Greek 
Word  99$*pifmTii,$if  and  primarily  signified  that  divine  qfiaius  or 
influence,  which  it  was  supposed  the  gods  at  tiifies  bestowed  upon 
individual  men. 

In  the  modem  application  of  the  term  enthusiasm,  it  is  a«  a  «m«« 
tergal  incapable  of  any  strict  deflnitidn ;  for  it  may  comprehend  all 
objects,  occupations,  tastes,  and  dispositions.  Politicians,  warriors, 
philosophers,  theologians,  artists,  &C.  are  aU  liable  to  become  en- 
thusiasts. Indeed  all  men,  ilkiless  in  a  few  exceptions,  are  more  or 
less  so  in  proportion  to  their  constitutional  temperament,  their  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  strength. 

The  only  approximation  we  therefore  can  make  towards  com- 
prehending the  sense  of  the  term  enthusiasm,  is  by  regarding  k  as 
significant  of  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  induced  by  a  high  esti- 
mate whether  true  or  false,  concerning  the  importimce^r  excellence 
of  any  object,  principle,  duty,  or  privilege. 

Fanaticism  is  merely  an  aggravated  degree  of  enthusiasm,  essen- 
tially peculiar  to  religious  persons  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  tem- 
perament, who  apparently  cannot  rest  without  attempting  to  com- 
pel other  persons  to  conform  to  their  peculiar  standard  of  propriety. 
Hence  the  object  of  all  persecution  is  to  jEbrce.  mankind  to  do,  or 
believe,  what  their  oppressors  consider  to  be  nght. 

With  respect  to  the  general  subject  of  .enthusiasm>  we  have  here 
no  concern.  We  are  only  required  to  speak  of  it  as'  pertaining  to 
those  who  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.-  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark^  that  as  there  is  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 'enthusiasm  dis- 
cemable  in  every  class,  state,  and  condition  of  human  society,  it 
would  be  very  wonderflil  indeed,  if  there  were  not  enthusiasts  in 
Christianity,  as  being  the  most  deeply  important  subject  to  which, 
the  human  mind  can  be  directed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unmanageable  than  religioiis  persons  of  an 
enthusiastic  temper;  honest  and  sincere  in  their  hearts,  and  firmly 
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believing  themielTes  to  be  enligbtened  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  they  throw  thetnaelrea  with  all  their  soul  into  their  pro- 
posed  work;  they  despise  all  obstacles,  and  are  willing  to  endure 
all  things,  even  death  itself,  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  duty.  If  to  this  moral  organization  of  their  personality, 
there  should  unfortunately  be  added  fluency  of  speech,  which  as 
Sbuthey  has  well  observed,  is  "a  talent  which  of  all  others  has  the 
least  connection  with  sound  intellect,"  there  is  no  estimate  of  the 
disturbance  that  may  ensue,  or  of  how  much  actual  injury  may  be 
done  for  a  season  to  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  sober  portion  of  the  christian 
world  should  be  ever  on  their  guard  on  this  subject,  and  ready  to 
counteract  t)>e  first  outbreaks  of  enthusiasm.  Of  the  more  impor- 
tant means  by  which  this  can  be  prevented,  I  know  of  none  so 
effectual  as  to  correct  the  ordinary  prevailing  notions  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  undoubted  as  the  fact  of  such 
influence  is  taught  in  the  Scripture,  yet  as  we  have  previously 
•hewn,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  constructions  which 
men  have  put  upon  the  subject.  It  is  through  these  false  estimates 
that  christian  enthusiasm  is  developed,  and  it  never  can  be 
restrained  until  the  ordinary  belief  concerning  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gt)d  are  brought  down  to  the  standard  authorized  in  the 
Scripture.  Nor  can  there  be  any  real  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
actual  truth  of  the  matter,  if  men  will  only  regard  the  past  history 
c^  Christianity  on  such  particulars,  as  contrasted  with  what  pro- 
phets and  apostles  have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  only  operations  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  authorized  by  the 
Scripture  to  expect^  from  the  grace  of  Jehovah,  are  those  that  pro- 
duce the  fruits  enumerated  by  Paul.  {Gal.  v»  22,  &c.)  "The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  (t.  e.  forbear- 
ance towards  our  fellow  men,)  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  (f.  e* 
unshaken  confidence  in  Jehovah's  proinises,)  meekness,  temper- 
ance,*' &c.  These  are  the  evidences  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  them  in  any  other  mode  of  exhi- 
bition, than  as  secretly  assisting  men  who  as  free  agents  strive  dili- 
gently to  qualify  themselves  by  righteous  conduct  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Many  persons  however  ar^  not  satisfied  with  this  limited  supply 
of  spiritual  influences,  they  insist  that  Jehovah  has  promised  those 
who  seek  him  that  he  will  sustain  them  by  his  Spirit,  and  enable 
them  to  go  on  to  a  perfection  which  as  represented  by  them,  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  his  purposes  with  mankind  as  creatures 
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of  a  IzKted  capackr  pbeed  m  a  pralMtioouy  itBte.  JehoTsh  liat 
Derer  reqcirrti  trom  aaa  more  tkui  man  is  able  to  accomplisht  and 
heoce  die  abilitj  ot*  z=an  can  onlj  be  estimated  by  a  perfectioii 
cataUsecl  wkh  tae  m/vj/a/m*  €f  kmmum  m&tmre,  and  not  by  the 
in£cdtnde  of  Jebormk'f  persectxon.  It  is  man's  duty  to  aim  at  the 
vtmost  pertecdos*  and  after  harinc^  done  all  that  he  can  in  honesty 
azid  fincericj.  to  then  throw  hirasell  on  the  goodness  of  his  Creator 
as  a  merciinl  asd  eracioas  Father,  in  which  light  J^ovah  bas  been 
pleased  to  represent  himself  to  the  children  of  men. 

The  errors  of  $:=iple  minded  Christiana  npon  this  subject  pro- 
ceed eommociT  trom  two  canses;  .^irsf,  from  fidse  notions  concern- 
ing the  operatxens  ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  derived  from  injadicions 
interpretations  €A  Scripture,  in  which  the  extraordinary  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  times,  are  confoanded  with  those  ordi- 
nary operations  that  prerailed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  alone 
hare  prevailed  ever  since.  For  it  most  be  evident  tbat  all  chris- 
tians who  were  converted  by  the  apostles,  were  not  inflaenced  by 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  bat  only  those  whom 
he  qualified  for  particular  services.  With  all  others  the  operadons 
of  the  Spirit  were  those  we  term  ordinary,  and  which  -we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  differed  in  any  respect  from  those  given  to  men 
at  the  present  dme. 

But  the  greater  source  of  error,  on  this  subject  proceeds  froni 
such  persons  undertaking  to  determine  the  subject  from  their  own 
limited  knowledge  and  personal  feelii^  which  they  are  incapable 
of  analysing,  and  therefore  instead  of  referring  for  a  solution  of 
facts  or  supposed  facts  to  principles  of  common  recogniuon  among 
all  intellectually  devout  men,  they  assume  an  explanaUon  which  at 
the  same  time  that  it  flatters  their  own  self-estimation,  also  places 
them  above  all  necessity  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  beyond  their 
own  feelings. 

Were  such  persons  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  mankind 
they  could  not  fall  into  such  entbusiasdc  nodons,  for  they  would 
then  be  aware,  that  men  in  all  ages  amoiig  the  heathens  and  the 
Mahomedans,  have  laid  claim  to  be  under  the  influence  of  divine 
operadons,  and  have  acted  proportionately  to  such  supposed  excite- 
ments with  equal  sinoerity.  I  •Cannot  here  undertake  to  make  any 
detailed  exposition  of  such  matters,  yet  I  ^nll  put  it  in  the  power 
of  my  readers  who  may  be  unaware  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
verify  my  asserdon.  As  concerns  the  heathens,  the  statement  of 
die  conduct  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  (1  King*  xviii.  28,)  who  slashed 
their  flesh  with  knives,  will  shew  how  much  in  earnest  they  were 
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in  their  delosion.  So  in  like  manner  with  the  priests  of  Bellona, 
the  Totaries  of  Isis*  or  the  Syrian  goddess^  who  not  only  acted  in  a 
similar  manner  but  who  even  emasculated  themselves  with  their 
own  hands*  as  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  classical  dictionary.  The 
Schamans  or  priests  of  the  Tartars,  are  as  mystical  and  extrava- 
gant, and  submit  to  as  many  bodily  austerities  as  ever  did  the 
Jewish  TheraputsBy  or*  the  enthusiastic  monks  of  Christendom. 
The  Soofees  of  Mahomedanism  in  JPerB}&  are  as  profound  mystics 
as  have  ever  been  seen  in  christian  Europe*,  and  the  howling  dervi- 
shes of  Pera,  or  the  whirling  dervishes  of  Scutari,  and  the  self-tor^ 
menting  faquirs  of  India,  alike  shew  the  universal  existence  of 
enthusiastic  religionists. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  fan- 
tastic absurdity  of  the  christian  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  the  bloody 
processions  of  the  Flagellants  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  the 
insane  oonduct  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster.  Enthu^asm  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  is  a  dormant  principle  in  human  nature, 
which  may  be  ^  always  excited  by  suitable  stimulants  whether  as 
addressed  to  Heathens,  Mahomedans,  or  Christians.  Sometimes  its 
influence  is  circumscribed  by  local  associations,  sometimes  whole 
nations  are  routed  up  into  action  as  if  they  had  lost  all-understand- 
ing. Under  this  amazing  enthusiasm  the  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Clcrmoiit  in  the  tenth  century,  undertook  the  first 
crusade  against  the  Mahomedabs  of  Syria,  to  recover  the  suppo- 
sitious sepulcht*e  of  Jesus  Christ.  .Believing  the  impulse  to  be  an 
immediate,  inspiration  from  heaven,  this  great  assemblage  exclaimed 
as  with  one  tongue, -"It  is  the  will  of  Grod,"  and  immediately  ded- 
icated themselves  to  this  absurd  and  ferocious  war.  AU  Europe 
communed  with  them  in  spirit,  and  for  two  centuries  did  this 
insane  enthusiasm  impel  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  renounce 
their  estates,  their  famines,  Uieir  comforts,  to  go  and  die  on  the 
battle  fields  of  Palestine. . 

But  in  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  address  myself  to  any  one 
who  is  an  enthusiast,  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  undertake  to  convince 
suph  persons  that  they  are  in  error,  who  only  advance  for  argu- 
mentf  that  they  feel  and  know  for  themselves  what  they  have  felt  or 
experienced.  I-  have  only  attempted  to  caution  others  to  be  on 
their  guard,  and  that  they  do  not' suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into 
any  error  by  the  bold  enthusiasm  of  men,  who  from  time  to  time 
arise  in  the  world  and  proclaim  what  they  imagine  to  be  suggested 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor  do  I  by  this  caution  allude  only  to  those 
who  have  been  etlthusiasts  on  a  great,  scale,  I  would  more  espe- 
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cially  warn  my  readers  against  those  more  hnmble  enthusiasts  in 
ordinary  life,  who  excite  religious  movements  among  christian 
societies  by  agencies  that  are  often  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  and  scope  of  that  religion  taught  in  the  Scripture,  which  is 
essentially  based  on  the  calm  unexcited  intellect  that  Jehovah  has 
bestowed  upon  mankind  as  rational  and  intelligent  creatures.  Hence 
the  observation  of  the  apostle,  (1  Car,  xiv.  33«  40,)  *'Grod  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace ;  and  therefore  let  all  things  he 
done  decently,"  ••  e.  in  a  decorous  manner  and  with  order  or 
propriety. 

The  supreme  importance  of  being  continually  sustained  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  must  be  sufficient^  ^.Tident  to 
every  one,  even  if  we  considered  that  mankind  had  merely  to  rise 
from  that  condition  of  being  which  we  term  the  natural  state.  The 
difficulties  that  bear  upon  a  man  contending  against  the  infirmitiei 
of  his  organization  as  exposed  to  the  ordinary  trials  of  life,  would 
of  themselves  be  sufficiently  great  to  induce  his  utmost  exertions  to 
obtain  spiritual  assistance,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  purposes  in 
which  his  everlasting  welfare  is  concerned.  But  how  much  more 
important  must  this  belp  of  Jehovah's  spirit  be  estimated,  when 
we  find  distinct  intimations  in  Scripture  of  our  being  obnoxious  to 
evil  influences  from  spiritual  enemies,  which  operate  unseen  in  the 
world  around  us,  and  whose  malice  more  or  less  affects  us  when 
we  are  remiss  in  our  efforts  towards  accomplishing  that  perfection 
which  Jehovah  requires  of  us  as  intellectual  creatures. 

Concerning  the  mode  by  which  *evil  spirits  may  be  enabled  to 
intrude  themselves  into  human  affairs  we  have  no  information. 
But  though^  this  matter  be  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  it  is 
not  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  be  apprised  of  the  fact. 
When  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  Adam's  transgressions,  (VoL  I.) 
wc  there  expressed  ourselves  as  fully  as  we  could  to  justify  the 
belief,  that  the  angelic  race  existed  in  a  probationary  state,  before 
the  creation  of  mankind,  and  that  the  time  allotted  for  their  probadon 
not  having  reached  the  appointed  consummation,  those  who  had 
fallen  from  their  obedience  sought  a  malicious  gratification  in 
attempting  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  mankind,  then  a  new  race  of 
intelligent  creatures.  We  also  have  some  distinct  intimations  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  consummation  of  Jehovah's 
scheme,  whether  with  angels  or  men,  will  be  at  the  same  time. 
Until  that  period  arrives,  both  wicked  angels  and  wicked  men  have 
a  certain  ability  to  do  evil,  and  it  is  no  more  anomalous  to  the 
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'w^isdom  and  perfection  of  Jehovah  that  wicked  angels  exist  and 
are  able  to  act  wickedly  towards  mankindi  than  that  wicked  men 
liave  such  an  ability,  which  we  all  know  from  sad  experience  to  be 
an  undoubted  fiict.  ^  i 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  influence  that  evil  spirits  may  be  able  to 
exert,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  can  interfere  with  human 
responsibilities  unless  they  find  men  willing  to  adopt  immoral 
courses  of  life,  and  by  which  cir^uinstance  we  are  enabled  to 
comprehend  -  the  desperate  wickedness  that  individuals  have  some* 
dmes  exhibited  in  the  past  history  of  mankind ;  for  lui  the  merely 
natural  man  by  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  co-operating  with  his  exer- 
tions, is  able  to  attain  to  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  perfection 
far  above  what  the  mere  natural  powers  of  human'  nature  could 
ever  accomplish,  so  in  like  manner  Satanic  influences  co-operating 
with  the  immoral  determinations  of  a  wicked  man,  can  render  him 
more  wicked  and  depraved  than  the  mere  natural  man  could  ever 
flink  to  through  mere  human  infirmity. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  yyrhich  evil  spirits  are  capable 
of  influencing  mankind,  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  abundantly  able  to  counteract  their  machinations,  and 
his  promise  is,  that  he  will  never  leave  or  forsake  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  Those  therefore  that  fear  Qod  and  keep  his 
commandments,  have  a  strong  refuge  in  him,  and.  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  spiritual  enemies  in  the  world  around  us, 
at  the  san^e  time  that  it  should  induce  the  greatest  watchfulness 
against  the  least  neglect  of  our  duties,  ought  not  to  induce  any 
timorous  apprehension  of  their  being  able  to  do  aught  that  can 
interfere  with  our  happiness  or  peace,  so  long  as  we  faithfully 
discharge  our  duty,  and  rely  implicitly  upon  the  promises  of 
Jehovah  as  made  known  to  us  in  Jesus'  Christ, 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  {Semum  on 
Qimr  Saviour's  Temptation)  bear  so  distinctly  on  this  subject,  that  I 
beg  leave  to  lay  them  before  the  reader,  **  Let  no  man,  says  the 
apostle,  {James  L  13,)  plead  as  an  excuse  for  his  sin,  that  God 
permitted  the  evil  one  to  tempt  him  into  it.  For  God,  as  he  himself 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  so  neither  tempteth  he  any  man, 
neither  doth  he  permit  the  devil  to  tempt  any  one  farther  than  by 
laying  before  him  such  allurements,  as  it  is  in  the  person^ s  power ^ 
and  as  it  is  his  duty  to  resist.  But  every  man  is  tempted,  and  then 
only  effectually  and  sinfully  tempted,  *  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
his  own  lust  and  enticed.*  The  enemy  of  men's  salvation  can  do 
nothing  more  but  only  entice  the  covetous  with  hopes  of  gaint  puff* 
15  V.2 
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up  the  avUntioHt  with  expectation  of  honoTf  allure  the  voiuptuaut 
with  prospects  of  pletuure.  Where  the  mind  is  not  under  the 
power  of  any  of  these  corrupt  afiections»  the  tempter  can  take  no 
hold  and  his  power  is  at  an  end.  Resist  the  devil*  says  tlie  apostle* 
{James  iv.  7,)  and  he  will  flee  from  you,  &c.  In  vain  therefore  do 
wicked  men  hope  to  extenuate-  their  crimes '  by  alleging  that  they 
were  tempted  of  the  devil,  for  the  Scripture  never  mendons  it  as 
an  excuse  but  on  the  contrary  as  an  aggravation  of  a  fault,  even 
when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  evil  one,  and  for  that  reason  .ought  above  all 
things  to  have  been  more  carefully  avoided.  Why  has  SaUm 
JiUed  thine  heart?  said  Stt  Peter  to  Ananias;  {Aete  v.  3,)  by  way  of 
more  severe  reproof  for  his  presumption  in  attempdng  to  deceive 
the  Holy  Spirit  whereWith  Grod  had  inspired  thie  apostleSy"  &c 

ON  THE  FINAL   JUDOltENT   OF   BiANKIND. 

The  last  subject  of  that  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
dan  Dispensauon  made  at  page  57,  was  as  follows : 

"At  the  consummation  of  the  period  appointed  for  the  probar 
tionary  condition  of  mankind,  we  are  informed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  shall  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  all  who  have 
ever  lived ;  when  a  judgment  will  be  held  upon  every  individual 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Lord  Jesus-  Christ,  who  has  been 
appointed  of  Jehovah  t6  superintend  this  unTvcrsal  investigadon  of 
human  conduct.  Then  every  one  shall  be  judged  according  to 
his  past  life,  and  be  either  accepted  of  Grod  as  an  inheritor  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven,-  or  else  be  rejected  by  him  with  an 
utter  condemnation." 

Whatever  are  the  true  doctrinal  er  practical  requirements  of 
the  Christian  Dispensation  ajs  advocated  by  men  in  their  peculiar 
notions  of  divine  truth,  they  all  have  a  common  termination  in  the 
consummation  of  the  last  day  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Hence  the  judgments  of  that  day  may  in  an  especial  manner  be 
regarded  as  the  test  of  the  correctness  of  whatever  opinions  have 
been  advanced  by  men  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  whether  as  respects  the  appointments  of  Jehovah,  or 
the  agencies  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  should  distinctly  recall  to  our  minds  whatever  Christ  or 
his  apostles  have  stated,  as  bearing  upon  the  exhibitions  to  bo  made 
manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
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As  the  Scriptures  most  explicitly  inform  us,  that  the  final  deter- 
minatioii  of  all  things  relating  to  the  ultimate  condition  of  mankind 
has  been  committed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  be  alto* 
gether  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  that  particular. 

That  this  judgment-will  be  preceded  by  the  universal  resurrec- 
tion of  all  that  have  ever  lived,  is  equally  clear  fcom  the  Scripture. 
Our  Saviour  has  expressly  said,  (John  v.  28,  29,)  **  The  hour  is 
coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice," 
(t.  ^.  of  Jesus  Christ,)  and  shall  come -forth;  they  that  have  done 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,"  (properly  of  condemnation.) 
The  same  statement  is  made  with  greater  precision  of  terms  in 
Revelaiions  xx.  12,  13,  "  And  I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened :  and  another  book 
was  opened  which  is  the  book  of  life ;  and  thjB  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books  according 
to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
it;  and  death  and  .hell,  (hades,  or  the  grave,)  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  are  in  them  :  .and  they  were  judged  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  works." 

The  general  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  universal  resur- 
rection is  shewn  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  preceding  quota- 
tions, though  they  do  not  state  the  particulars  by  which  mankind 
shall  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  But  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture  we  are  instructed  that  the  judgment  shall  be  upon  the 
great  principles  of  righteousness,  mercy,  benevolence,  &c.  according 
to  the  opportunities  men  have  enjoyed  of  knowing  what  was 
righteous,  whether  as  being  from  the  natural  inferences  of  their 
understanding,  or  as  made  known  to  them  by  revelation. 

Thus  Paul  informs  us,  {Rom,  ii.  6^16,)  that  the  heathen  shall  be 
judged  in  righteousness  according  to  the  moral  law  recognized" 
among  themselves.'  The  same  doctrine  is  also  implied  in  what  was 
observed  by  our  Saviour,  {Math.  x.  15;  xi.  22,  24;  Luke  x.  14,) 
that  the  judgment  (i.  e.  the  scrutiny)  should  be  more  tolerahlet  {u  e. 
less  rigid,)  as  respects  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  than  that  which  would  be  held  upon  the  Jews  of 
his  own  day.  It  follows  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
as  the  Jews  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny  than 
the  heathen,  so  the  christian  world  shall  be  held  responsible  for  a 
greater  moral  perfection  than  the  Jews,  as  having  enjoyed  greater 
intellectual  and  moral  advantages. 
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The  formal  principles  upon  which  the  christian  world  shall  he 
judged,  are  not  expressly  stated  in  any  annunciation  of  the  Scrip* 
ture  concerning  the  day  of  judgment,  it  being  evidently  assumed 
to  be  universally  known  as  involved  in  the  cardinal  institution  of 
the  gospel,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  principles 
which  we  have  alrecwly  sheWn,  Vol.  11.  15,  &c.  to  comprehend  all 
possible  moral  action  on  the  part  of  mankind,  and  concerning  which 
no  honest  man  can  ever  mistake  as  to  their  practical  operation. 
Particular  acts  of  morality  however,  are  incidently  mentioned  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture  as  matters  concerning  which  the 
christian  world  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  Thus,  in  JlfoM. 
XXV.  34-^6,  humane  and  benevolent  actions  are  expressly  enume- 
rated as  causes  for  human  acceptability  before  Christas  our  judge, 
as  also  that  inhumanity,  and  want  of  benevolence  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  constitute  the  ground  for  the  condemnation  of  others.  Our 
Saviour's  words  in  Math,  vi.  14^  15,  are  also  to  th^  same  purport, 
"  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  father  will  for- 
give you :  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses."  We  are  also  told  we  shall 
be  judged  according  to  our  Words,  (t-.  e.  as  they  are.  irreligious  or 
religious  in  their  tendency)  {Math.  xii.  36)  "  every  idle  Word,**  {i.  e. 
irreligious  speech^)  ''that  men < shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgmentj  for  by  thy  Words  thou  shalt  be 
justified  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.'* 

Other  particulars  again  are  distinctly  inferrible  as  being  accepta- 
ble in  the  sight  of  our  judge,  from  being  the  contraries  of  those 
sins  for  which  wicked  men  shall  be  condemned,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned in  that  fearful  enumeration  made  by  Paul  in  Gnl,  v.  19—21, 
«*  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these :  adul- 
tery, fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envy- 
ings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revel] ings,  and  Such  like ;  of  which 
I  tell  you  before,"  {i,  e,  1  now  warn  you,)  **  as  I  have  also  told  you 
in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

But  in  no  intimation  concerning  the  day  of  judgment  is  there  any 
thing  said  as  to  any  one  being  saved  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith 
or  creed,  or  by  any  act  of  faith '  abstractedly  considered,  which 
circumstance  I  presume  shews  distinctly  that  We  have  correctly 
estimated  what  the  apostles  meant,  wh'en  they  preached  salvation 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  t.  e,  that  it  is  the  means  by  which  men 
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may  be  saTed  if  tbey  comply  with  Christ's  requirements*  but  not  as 
*  (MTing'  them  by  any  mere  act  of  belief  beyond  ike  foTgivtneu  cf 
past  nMf  at  the  time  of  a  true  conversion.  (Vol.  II.  74, 84  and  note.) 
This  view  is  very  clearly  enforced  by  the  statement  made  by 
Christ  himself.  (Math.  viL  21,  &;c.)  "  Xot  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hut 
he  that  doetk  ike^wiU  of  my  Father t^  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will 
say  to  me  in  that  day,"  (t.  e,  the  day  of  judgment^)  "  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  have  cast 
out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  f  And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me 
ye  that  work  iniquity*^ 

These  remarkable  circumstances  involve  very  important  consid- 
erations respecting  the  ultimate  acceptability  of  mankind  before 
their  judge  at  the  last  day ;  for  -though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  sincere  penitent  who  seeks  forgiveness  from  God,  shall  have  hie 
poet  eitu  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  equally  evident  from  the 
Scripture,  that  this  pardon  is  granted  upon  the  sole  consideration 
that  the  penitent  will  henceforth  live  a  godly^  righteous,  and  sober 
life,  striving  after  righteousness  to  perfection.  In  what  light  then 
must  we  regard  those  cases  that  so  often  occur,  when  an  individual 
after  an  irreligious,  often  after  a  profligate  life,  but  now  sick  an? 
dying,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity  professes  great  contrition  for 
his  past  transgressions,  and  throws  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  as  his  only  hope  for  salvation.  Is 
any  one  justifiable  in  preaching  peace  to  such  a  person  ?  and  thus, 
indirectly  at  least,  encouraging  the  bystanders  to  trust  also  to  a 
similar  death-bed  repentance.*     On  the  one  hand  it  is  true  we  have 

*  It  i«  impoeflible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  mischief  occasioned  in  the  world 
by  the  conduct  of  the  clerg'j  reapocting  the  consolationa  offered  bj  them  at  the 
death  beds  of  irreligfioiu  persons.  The  reader  however  may  form  some  notion  of 
its  extent  with  the  thoughtless  •r  irrelipfio«u,  when  the  celebratied  Dr.  Johnson  could 
make  the  following  observation  as  recohled  by  Boswell,  respecting  the  poseiblo 
salvation  of  a  man  fttUed  in  a  duel.  Sir,  said  Johnson,  "we  are  not  to  judge  deter- 
minatelyof  the  state  in  Which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  Ht  may  in  a  moment  heme 
repented  effeetnaUy^  and  it  tf  ponibU  may  haoe  been  aeeepled  qf  Ood."  There  is  in 
Camden's  Remains  an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a 
fill!  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  say 

*'  Between  the  sthrup  and  the  groond, 
I  mercy  uked,  I  mercy  found." 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  such  doctrines  cannot  be  too  strotfgly  insisted 
upon,  for  they  actually  embolden  qacn  to  continue  their  sinful  lives.  Or,  as  1  have 
seen  it  quaintly  stated  in  a  Universalist  publication,  the  *'  sinner  is  assured  that  he 
can  at  any  time  previous  to  death  take  (Re  benefit  vf  an  ineolvent  act  under  the 
name  of  repentance,  and  cheat  justice  out  of  the  whole  debt,"  i.  c.  that  obedience 
doe  to  the  Uw  of  Jehovah. 
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no  right  to  limit  tlie  grace  of  Gody  or  to  say  in  wliat  manner  he 
may  choose  to  exercise  his  prerogative,  .but  on  the  other  hand  no- 
such  doctrine  of  salvation  is  any  where  recognized  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  so  commonly 
referred  to»  has  no  application  to  such  cases,  as  there  is  no  justifia- 
ble ground  to  assume  he  was  an  immoral  or  wicked  person.  The 
reasons  for  comijig  to  this  conclusion  we  have  already  stated  in 
our  note,. Vol.  II.  29. 

Moreover  the  penitent  thief  as  he  is  called,  Confessed  Christ  as 
soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  irreligious  men.  They  have  known  of  the  salvation 
preached  through  him  for  a  long  time,  but  they  have  disregarded 
it  or  even  may  have  scoffed  at  it.  There  is  therefore  no  parallel- 
ism in  the  case,  and  consequently  nothing  to  justify  the  ordinary 
application  of  it  to  irreligious  christians. 

But  to  return  to  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day.  The  judgment 
having  been  completed  and  th«  righteous  separated  from  the 
wicked,  our  Saviour  will  then  address  the  former  in  words  to  this 
purport :  (Math,  xxv.  34.)      "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my   Father, 

INHERIT   THE   KINGDOM    PREPARED   FOR   TOU   FROM  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF  THE  WORLD."  Thus  distinctly  recognizing  that  Jehovah's  pur- 
poses in  the  creation  of  mankind,  was  to  obtain  subjects  or  citizens 
for  the  future  kingdom  of  heaven  from  among  them,  of  such  per- 
son^ as  would  attain  to  the  required  perfection  through  their  own 
voluntary  agencies,  and  by  which  they  may  probably  be  also  quali- 
fied for  some  further  or  ulterior  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  righteous  -are  accepted,  the  wicked 
are  rejected  as  not  having  attained  to  the  required  perfection  in 
those  particulars  of  moral  excellence  for  which  the  righteous  were 
commended.  {Math.  xxv.  31 — ^6.)  And  then  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  fearful  doom  that  awaits  the  inexcusable  folly  and  perverse- 
ness  of  their  past  lives,  we  find  the  meaning  t>f  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  that  QpesCk  of  the  horror  and  lamentations  of 
the  wicked,  as  expressed  by  "  weeping  aiid  wailing,  and  gnashing 
of  teeth."     (Math.  viii.  11,  12 ;  xiii.  41,  42,  49,  50;  Luke  xiii.  28.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
accomplished,  I  apprehend  is  clearly  depicted  to  us  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  which  it  may  be  important  to  lay 
before  the  reader  as  exhibiting  the  full  ^consummation  of  Jehovah's 
purposes  with  mankind  and  the  earth  which  we  now  inhabit. 

Paul  has  informed  us,  (1  T^&ess.  iv.  16,  &c.)  the  Lord  (Jesus 
Christ)  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
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Toice  of  the  archangel/  and  with  the  trump  of  Ghxl)  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  (t.  e.  the  true  believers  in  Christ) 
which  are  alive  and  remain,  (t.  e.  who  shall  be  living  at  that  time,) 
shall  be  caught  up  with  them*  (4ecea8ed  christians»)  in  the  clouds 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord."  (t.  e,  Jesus  Christ.) 

The  righteous  heing  thus  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  the  wicked 
only  are  left  b^nd,  and  then  ensues  the  consumn^ation  predicted 
by  the  apostle  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  (chap.  iii.  7,  10,  Sec.) 
who  has  told  us  that  **  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  reserved  unto 
fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men/' 
then  ''  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  "(intense)  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Nevertheless  we 
according  to  his  promise  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwcdleth  righteousness." 

The  legitimate  inference  from  the  preceding  statement,  I  appre- 
hend, is  not  that  the  earth  itself  will  be  consumed  and  destroyed 
in  this  general  conflagration  of  all  things,  but  that  it  will  be  purified 
by  the  operation  of  the  intense  fire  to  which  it  will  be  subjected, 
which  will  utterly  destroy  and  consume,  not  only  the  works  of 
mankind  but  all  wicked  intelligences  whether  men  or  devils.  This 
I  apprehend  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of  what  has  been  figuratively 
exhibited  to  us  in  Rev.  xx.  10,  &c.  ''And  the  devil  that  deceivcth 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast 
and  false  prophet  are  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever 
and  ever.  And  death  and  hell  (hades)  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  ThU  %9  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

That  these  expressions  are  in  part  metaphorical  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  prove,  for  it  is  impossible  that  death  or  hades  can 
be  cast  into  fire,  as  they  are  mere  states  or  conditions  of  things. 

As  I  apprehend  the  direct  inference  from  Rev.  xxi.  is,  that  the 
earth  itself  shall  be  renovated  and  thus  become  a  suitable  place  for 
the  righteous,  so  the  fires  to  which  the  wicked  were  subjected 
cannot  be  eternal  as  to  their  duration,  though  they  hre  so  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  accomplishing  the  utter  destruction  of  the  wicked 
who  had  been  left  behind,  when  Christ  and  those  saved  by  him 
forsook   the  earth.*     If,  on  the  contrary,  however,  it  be   deemed 

*  Macknif^t  in  the  preliminary  discourses  to  his  translation  of  the  Epistles, 
(JEksoy  i.)  says,  "the  wicked  being*  leA  behind  on  the  earth,  U  foUowt  that  they 
an  tQ  psritk  iii  tki /lamis  qf  ths  gtntral  eor^fiagriUiun.*' 
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more  icriptural  to  sappose  that  the  earth  itself  shdl  be  altogeth 
burned  up,  consumed  and  destroyed^  then  the  wicked  are  all 
gather  burned  up»  consumed  and  destroyed  with  it,  and  then 
would  follow  that  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  described  1 
John  {Rev,  xxi.)  are  to  be  anticipated  in  some  other  part  of  Jel 
yah's  universe.  Which  of  these  two  opinions  .be  the  more  plausil 
the  reader  can  determine  for  himself,  they  are  nothing  more  th 
speculations  however,  and  involve  no  principle  of  christian  fait 
I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  present  occasion  as  to  my  view  tl: 
the  wicked  are  utterly  destroyed  or  annihilated,  since  the  argumei 
for  coming  to  that  conclusion  are  stated  in  the  Appendix,  Art.  ^ 
6,  in  oonneation  with  an  investigation  concerning  the  sappo* 
inherent  immortality  of  the  human  soul* 


INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING  THE  SACBAMENT8. 
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As  there  is  a  seeming  propriety  in  discoursing  on  the  Sacraments 
in  connection  with  our  preceding  exposition  of  Christian  DoctrineSa 
we  will  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  purport  of  those 
ordinances,  as  apparently  contemplated  in  their  institution  by  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

The  only  ceremonial  institutions  pertaining  to  Chrisdani^ 
authorizeci  by  Christ  or  the  apostles,  were  Baptism,  and  that  com- 
memoradon  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  commonly  termed  the 
Lord's  Supper.  These  two  institutions  are  not  designated  by  any 
common  word  in  the  apostolic  writings.  Theologians  however* 
have  seen  fit  to  classify  them  under  the  use  of  terms  derived  from 
ancient  heathen  observances,  which  as  they  have  tended  to  per- 
petuate false  noti()ns  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
lay  before  the  reader. 

In  the  Eastern,  or  Greek  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  theo- 
logians included  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  under  the  term 
Mvirigta,  which  signifies  mysteries  or  arcana,  which  word  was  most 
probably  applied  to  these  institutions  from  the  reverence  with 
which  the  ancient  heathens  in  that  part  of  the  empire  regarded  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  other  similar  secret  religious  associations. 
Into  those  mysteries  the  heathen  were  initiated  under  very  solemn 
exhibitions,  and  in  which  they  were  taught  doctrines  not  only  in 
reference  to  their  conduct  in  the  present  life,  but, as  enlightening 
them  concerning  that  future  condition  of  things  that  they  antici- 
pated afler  death.  As  the  word  Mystery  therefore  in  this  part  of 
^e  empire  involved  a  very  reverential  signification,  so  in  an  accom- 
modated sense  it  was  used  by  the  Greek  theologians  to  designate 
those  institutions  of  Christianity,  that  conveyed  a  hidden  or  sym- 
bolical signification  through  the  media  of  outward  ceremonies. 

In  the  Western  or  Latin  poftion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where 
the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  were  little  known,  and  of  little  estima- 
tion among  them   as   far  as  they  were  known,  the   Latin  chris- 
tians adopted  as  their  common  term  the  word  sacramentum,  which 
16  V.  2 
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was  held  in  great  reverence  among  th^  RomanB  as  implying  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  more  especially  that  oath  taken  by  sol- 
diers when  they  were  enrolled  to  fight  under  any  particular  com- 
mander. In  this  accommodated  sense,  the  Latin  theologians 
applied  the  term  sacramenfa  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as 
implying  that  all  partakers  in  these  ordinances,  took  as  it  were  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  Christ,  and  as  such  the  term  has  descended 
to  our  day,  greatly  enlarged  however  by  recondite  and  mysterious 
significations  which  theologians  have  engrafted  on  it 'by  their  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  those  institutions. 
So  far  as  Baptism  is  concerned,  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  word  ioc' 
ramentum  to  that  rite  is  not  improper,  for  it  does  imply  an  enlisting 
or  enrolling  of  men  as  christian^  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christf 
whom  they  promise  to  obey  in  every  particular  that  he  has  required 
from  them.  But  in  respect  to  the  Lord^s  Supper,  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  it  and  the  Latin  word  sacramefUumf  as 
our  explanation  of  the  Rom&n  usage  sufficiently  indicates.  If  the 
term  however  be  distinctly  recogniaed  as  one  of  mere  human  adop* 
tion  for  a  convenient  use  only»  and  not  as  implying  any  sacred 
sense,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  using  it  notwithstanding  its 
heathen  origin.* 

In  order  te  coiTiprehend  the  true  light  in  which  we  as  christians 
are  to  regard  th^  sacraments,  we  must  not  only  ascertain  from  the 
New  Testament  what  is  there  stated  on  the  subject  of  their  institu- 
tion, but  we  must  restrict'  ourselves  rigidly  to  what  is  there  taughtt 
and  not  be  led  aside  by  mere  fancied  proprieties  or  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  presumptuous  theologians,  who  have  set  no  bounds  to 
their  speculative  inferences.  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  observed  on 
the  twenty-second  article,  "  Sacraments  are  positive  precepts  which 
are  to  be  measured  only  by  the  institution,  in  which  there  is  not 
room  left  for  us  to  carry  them  further." 

The  ordinary  definition  of  a  sacrament  among  Protestants,  is» 
"  that  it  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  ■  assure  us  thereof." 
There  are  some  variations  among  diiferent  Protestant  sects  as  to 
the  form  in  which  this  definition  may  be  given,  but  I  apprehend  thsS 
substantially  it  expresses  the  common  belief.     It  is  also  virtually 

*It  appears  froni  Hag^obach,  {BitU  Doet.  i.  205,)  that  the  word  /iyrt^ev 
(mjaierj)  in  the  chriBtian  sense,  first  occurs  in  the  writiD|f|«  of  Justin  Marijr»    ' 
flourished  about  a.  o.  140.    And  that  TertuIUan  (a.  d.  190)  is  the  first  who 
the  term  Boeramentwn, 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  from  whom  undoubtedly  the 
Protestants  have  derived  it.* 

If  we  examine  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  this  definition,  we  find  nothing  to  justify  it,  for  there  is 
not  &  single  passage  in  those  writings  that  inform  us  that  sacramen- 
tal institutions  are  means  of  grace,  and  consequently  whoever 
mssert^  this  do^s  so  on  the  authority  of  theologians,  and  ^ot  from 
any  warrant  of  the  New  Testament:  If  a  man  chooses  .to  say,  that 
as  the  sacraments  are  positive  institutions  of  Christ  so  our  obedi- 
ence to  his  requirement  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  grace,  his 
assumption  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the*  same  communication  of 
grace  may  be  as  correctly  inferred  to  follow  our  faithful  obedience 
in  any  other  particular  of  Christ's  requirement,  Consequently  if 
every  act  of  obedience .  is  a  mean  of  grace  as  well  as  the  sacra- 
ments, it  i^  evidently  unjustifiable  to  speak  of  them  as  being  means 
of  grace  ihore  peculiarly  so  than  other  acts  of  obedience.  But  the 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  speak  of  them  as  being  means  of  ' 
grace  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  therefore  those  who  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  instructing  others  in  the  doc^nes  of 
Christianity,  should  look  to  themsehres  for  allowing  their  people 
to  entertain  such  notions  on  the  subject,  though  they  may  not 
directly  teach  such  doctrinos.t 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  correct  views  con- 
cerning the  sacraments,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inv^estigate  the  vari- 
ous particulars  involved  in  their  institution,  as  far  as  thd  subject  has 
been  announced  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  first  place  of 
Baptism,  on  which  subject  there  is  a  ^ery  great  amount  of  contro- 
versy, not  only  as  to  its  object  and  influence,  but  also  as  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  this  rite  should  be  administered,  as  well  as  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

*  There  ii  a  very  valuable  aiAount  of  information  on  the  general  subjects  of  the 
Sacraments, in  Burnet's  Hist.  Reform.  See  Records,  &c.  to  book  iii.  art.  21,  which 
the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage. 

t  Means  of  g^race  is  an  elliptical  expression  which  signifies  the  means  by  which 
wa  may  obtain  iavor  or  grace  from  God.  There  is  however  no-  mean  or  mode  in 
wUch  Jehovah's  favor  may  be  procured  but  by  complying  with  his  express 
appointments  to  that  end.  Now  Jehovah  has  promised  his  grace  or  favor  to  all  who 
aak  U  of  him  in  prayer,  and'he  has  not  promised  it  to  those  seeking  it  in  any  other 
node.  Grace,  therefore,  is  the  recompense  of  faith  exercised  towards  God  throug-h 
devout  supplication,  and  may  be  obtained  by  simply  asking  it  of  him.  Reading^ 
the  Scriptures,  partaking  of  sacraments,  discharging  of  moral  or  rcKgious  duties, 
tfierefore,  are  not  means  of  grace,  they  are  cither  means  for  instruction,  duties,  or 
adjuncts  to  duty,  either  as  being  requirements  made  of  our  obedience,  or  as  ena- 
bling vm  to  comprehend  our  duties  more  perfectly.  There  is  therefore,  correctly 
■peaking^,  bat  one  mean  of  grace,  which  as  we  have  said  above  is  the  direct  appli- 
cation io  God  in  prayer. 
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on  BAPmif. 

Much  of  die  confiitioii  that  perplexes  cliristiaiiB  concendbig  bap- 
tism, arises  from  the  subject  not  being  regarded  in  its  connection 
with  the  essential  phenomenon  of  human  nature,  as  being  free  agents 
undergoing  probation  or  discipline  through  their  own  voluntary 
action.  But  as  every  particular  of  Jehovah's  dispensations  to- 
wards mankind  must  be  harmonious  with  each  other,  so  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  controverted  subject  pertaining  to  his  appointments, 
must  ever  be  regarded  under  the  restrictions  of  the  general  scheme 
appointed  by  Jehovah.  From  the  Scripture  we  distinctly  compre- 
hend that  his  purpose  in  the  creation  of  mankind  is,  that  they  shall 
attain  to  a  certain  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  through  their 
own  voluntary  action,  according  to  which  they  shall  either  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  him  at  the  day  of  judgment.  No*  institution 
therefore  of  Christianity  can  ever  interfere  with  Xehovah's  scheme, 
by  setting  aside  human  responsibilities  in  any  manner  as  free  agents. 
The  recognition  therefore  of  th^.  rite  of  baptism  as  being  thus 
involved  with  the  essential  phenomenon  of  our  probationary  condi* 
tion,  will  remove  much  of  that  cloudy  speculation  that  rests  upon 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  oflcn  regarded  in  a  point  of  view 
anomalous  to  the  general  phenomena  of  human  nature  as  implicated 
in  the  theory  of  their  probationary  condition. 

That  Baptism  was  an  institution  of  Christ  appointed  to  be  of 
continual  observance  in  the  organization  of  his  followers*  is  not 
only  the  direct  inference  from  the  last  words  of  Christ  to  his  disci- 
ples, {Math,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  IG.)  but  it  is  distinctly  sustained 
by  the  practice  of  the  apostles  afterwards.  Thus  the  three  thou- 
sand converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  baptized.  {Acts  ii.  38, 
41.)  The  Samaritans.  {Acts  viii.  12.)  Saul  of  Tarsus.  {Acts 
ix.  19.)  Cornelius  the  centurion.  {Acts  x.  47,  48.)  Certain  per- 
sons who  had  only  received  John's  Baptism.  {Acts  xix.  3---6.) 
Nothing  therefore  seems  more  clear  than  the  divine  obligadon  of 
the  rite ;  and  the  non-compliance  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  is  only  one  among  numerous  other  instances  establish- 
ing the  fact,  that  in  xhe  elaboration  of  theological  schemes,  men 
will  make  their  theology  consistent  with  itself,  although  it  may  require 
them  to  expound  the  Scripture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  sig- 
nify something  entirely  different  from  its  teaching,  even  though  sus- 
tained by  express  examples  of  what  its  divinely  commissioned  pro- 
mulgators considered  to  be  its  true  practical  operation. 
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That  the  Jews  used  a  form  of  baptism  or  lustvation  with  those 
heathens  who  renounced  idolatry  to  become  Jewish  proselytes,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  though  their 
practice  be  without  any  Scripture  warrant,  it  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
visable to  take  notice  of  the  fact.  The  substance  of  what  the  rab- 
bis have  said  on  this  matter,  is,  ( Wottan's  Trad,  of  the  Scribes  i. 
103,)  that  all  male  proselytes  were  received  into  the  Jewish  nation 
by  circumcision,  haptismt  and  sacrifice  ;  and  all  females  by  haptUmf 
and  a  sacrifice.  Children  born  before  their  parents  became  prose- 
lytes, if  under  age»  were  brought  to  baptism  by  them.  If  the  chil- 
dren were  of  age,  it  was  \eh  to  their  own  choice  whether  they 
would  be  proselytes  or  not.  .  If  they  were  bom  after  the  prose- 
lytism  of  their  parents,  there  was  no  need  of  baptism.  Those  who 
were  thus  made  proselytes  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  bam 
agaiHt  (regenerated,)  and  were  supposed  to  have  renounced  their 
ibmier  heathen  parentage  and  relations,  and  to  be  as  if  they  were 
entir^y  i^ew  peraotu  in  such  particulars.  See  also  Lnghtfoot  iii.  38 ; 
iv.  155,  246,  407,  411. 

The  first  mention  of  baptism  in  the  Scripture,  is  in  the  history  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  which  We  leant  that  John,  whose  office  it  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah,  came  pro- 
claiming his  near  approach,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the 
Jews  that  heard  him  to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  Messiah, 
by  becoming  such  persons  as  would  be  most  acceptable  to  him. 
This,  John  informed  them,  would  be  by  reforming  their  lives,  i,  e. 
in  forsaking  evil,  and  doing  works  of  righteousness  and  mercy. 
To  those  persons  who  resolved  on  following  John's  directions,  he 
administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  purport  of  which  we  shall 
now  endeavor  to  ascertain. 

I,  says  John,  {Math,  iii.  11,)  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repen- 
tance, t.  e.  by  the  administration  of  this  rite  you  take  upon  you  that 
work  of  personal  reformation,  {Ltuke  iii.  10^—14,)  that  I  have 
preached  to  you,  by  which  you  are  to  qualify  3K>urselves  so  as  to  be 
acknowledged  as  subjects  of  king  Messiah  when  he  shall  make  his 
appearance  among  you.  Or,  in  other  words,  as  it  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  angel  to  John's  father,  (Luke  i.  17,)  "to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  fqr-the  Lord,"  {i,  e.  the  Messiah:) 

John's  baptism  therefore  as  a  mere  rite,  was  an  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  of  an  obligation, to  perform  all  that  was 
required  of  him  by  the  baptizer. 

Our  Saviour  when  he  commenced  his  ministry  acted  in  the  same 
manner  as  John   the   Baptist.      He  •  proclaimed    the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  and  called  on  men  to  repent  and  ameiid  their  liTes  as  the 
qualiiicadon  for  an  admission  therein,  and  which  his  conveiti 
recognized  by  being  baptized  to  that  observance.  It  is  also  tnt 
that  indirectly  he  taught  them  they  could  only  be  saved  through 
him,  but  certainly  his  disciples  did  not  baptize  their  converts  into 
the  faith  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  during  his  life;  for  he  expressly 
forbade  then^  to  announce  him  as  such  to  any  one.-— JUoM.  xvi.  20. 

Our  views  therefore  concerning  Christian  Baptism  most  he 
deduced  from  what  the  Scriptures  recorded  on  the  subject  after 
Christ's  resurrection. 

What  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  proclaimed  to  man- 
kind concerning  him  and  his  office  is  distinctly  recorded  in  various 
places  of  the  New  Testament.  See  more  especially,  Acts  ii.  38  10; 
iii.  19,  26;  iv.  12;  v.  31;  x.  42,43;  xx.  21,  &c. 

The  substance  of  which  is,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  through 
whom  forgiveness  of  sin  was  X>nly  to  be  obtained,  as  Well  as  an 
everlasting  inheritance  hereafter  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
to  make  these  privileges  available  his  disciples  were  to  avoid  aU 
unrighteousness,  and  conform  strictly  for  the  future  to  all  of  Christ's 
requirements  whether  of  faith  or  practice. 

This  condensed  view  of  the  nature  of  baptism  is  sustained  by 
the  positive  annunciation  of  Christ;  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16,)  **he  that 
beli e vet h  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,. but  he  that  believeth  not» 
shall  be-  condemned,"  (t.  e.  his  sins  cannot  otherwise  be  forgiven.) 

I  apprehend  therefore  that  die  purport  of  the  rite  of  baptism  is 
evident,  and  that  it  implies  nothing  more  than  a  public  recognition 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  king  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  public  profession  of  spiritual  allegiance  to  him  on 
tl»e  part  of  an  intellectual  moral  free  agent,  who  thus  before  his 
fellow  men  recognizes  the  doctrine  that  hi^s  sins  are  pardoned  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  that  he  furthermore  takes  upon  himself  the  per- 
formance of  those  obligations  required  by  Christ,  under  the  full 
confidence  of  thus  obtaining,  if  he  be  faithful  in  his  obedience«  an 
everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  view  of  the  mere  rite  of  baptism  may  be  familiarly  illus- 
trated to  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  the  mode  in  which 
persons  born  out  of  our  country  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
A  foreigner  who  arrives  in  the  United  States,  under  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  advantageous,  desires  to  become  a  citizen.  To  obtain  this 
privilege  he  first  renounces  any  obedience  he  may  be  supposed  to 
owe  to  the  country  in  which  .he  was  born,  and  he  then  takes  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the   United  States,  by  ^  which  he  promises  a 
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fiuthftil  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  our  country.  He  may  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  tke  innumerable  particulars  involved  in  those 
laws,  or  how  they  may  hereafter  interfere  with  his  individual 
feetion,  yet  nevertheless  he  so  far  comprehends  the  theory  of  our 
govemmmit  and  its  institutions,  that  he  is  willing  to  promise  obe* 
dience  to  them  in  all  their  requirements. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  thing  when  baptism  was  first  insti- 
tuted. Individuals  having  become  convinced  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  the  M^Ssiahi  they  then  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation 
made  by  the  apostles  and  others,  to  become  his  spiritual  subjects. 
After  making  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  that  particular,  they 
"were  then  baptized  into  all  the  privileges  of  Christianity.;  some 
with  a  greater,  others  with  a  less  degree  of  intellectual  discernment 
on  the  subject,  but  still  every  one  acknowledged  the  obligation  of 
believing  or  doing  whatever  he  should  ascertain  to  be  required  of 
him  by  Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  taking  a  formal  oath  as  is  done 
when  a  foreigner  is  naturalized  under  pur  laws,  the  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  publicly  baptized  into  his  spiritual  allegiance  by 
the  application  of  pure  water,  which  did  not  signify  any  washing 
away  of  former  sin,  a  notion  which  has  led  to  a  very  false  idea 
concerning  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  it  implied  emblematically  the 
purity  of  that  life  the  new  christian  must  lead  henceforth.  This 
interpretation  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  apostle  Peter,  (1  Pet, 
iii.  21,)  "baptism  is  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  (or  testimony)  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 

I  am  unaware  of  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament  that  implies 
the  reception  of  baptism  was  accompanied  with  any  sensible  grace. 
That  insensible  grace  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  sincere 
convert  we  will  not  undertake  to  deny,  but  that  there  was  any 
peculiar  grace  communicated  more  than  on  any  other  act  of  obe- 
dience, there  is  not  a  single  passage  fn  the  New  Testament  to  jus- 
tify. •  When  the  great  conversions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  took 
place,  {AcU  ii.  41,  Sec,)  and  w^re  consummated  by  baptism,  there 
are  no  intimations  that  any  spiritual  influence  <  was  manifested  on 
the  occasion. 

When  Saul  was  baptized,  {Acts  ix.  18,  &c.)  no  spiritual  influence 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place, 

When  Philip  baptized  the  Samaritans,  his  ministry  undoubtedly 
was  unattended  with  any  mianifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
afterwards  when  Peter  and  John  came  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  {Acts  viii.  12 — 17,)  then  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
Philip,  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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When  Peter  went  to  Cornelius,  tlie  Holy  Spirit  fell  apon  liim 
and  tlie  other  heathens  then  present,  while  he  was  addressing  them, 
which  circumstance  induced  Peter  to  say,  {Acts  x.  47,)  **  can  any 
man  forbid  water,  that  these  (heathens)  should  not  be  baptized 
which  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  we/'  (Jews.) 

When  Patil  baptized  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus  no  visibls 
effect  followed,  but  after  he  had  lain  his  hands  upon  them,  then  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  on  them. — Acts  xix.  2—6. 

In  short,  I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  that 
implies  the  reception  of  grace  by  baptism,  and  this  Tiew  is  still 
further  sustained  by  the  histories  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  :Simon 
Magus,  Sec.  which  abundantly  shews  there,  was  no  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Spirit  communicated  to  them  by  the  administration 
of  the  rite. 

But  whether  insensible  gractf  accompanied  baptism  or  not,  yet 
the  act  of  baptism  was  always  supposed  to  imply  the  spiritual 
change  or  regeneration  of  the  peraoa  baptized,  and  I  presume  the 
connection  is  inseparable.  For  wh^ev^  'an  individual  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  or 
other  early  ministers  of  the  gospel;  such  conversion  was  necessa- 
rily consummated  according  to  our  Saviour's  requirement  by  bap- 
tism ;  and  in  the  fact  of  the  entii^  change  of  the  individual  for  the 
future  from  his  former  manner  of  life,  whether  as  a  Jew  or  Gren- 
tile,  he  became  spiritually  speaking  a  new  man,  or  as  metaphori- 
cally expressed  he  was  regenerated,  or  bom  anew.  Hence  the 
terms  baptism  and  regeneration  were  originally  used  synonymously, 
in  fact  they  could  not  be  separated  when  baptism  was  first  insti- 
tuted, for  as  no  one  could  be  considered  regenerated  until  he  was 
baptized  into  an  open  profession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  so 
whenever  a  man  was  truly  converted,  baptism  necessarily  followed 
as  being  the  express  appointment  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  thus  regarding  baptism  as  administered  to  adults  or  to  young 
persons  of  sufficient  uge  to  be  converted  to  a  belief  tn^the  truths  of 
Christianity,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  material  difference  of 
opinion  among  my  readers  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  I 
have  deduced  from  the  New  Testament.  But  I  must  now  enter 
upon  thediscussion  of  a  Subject  on  which  the  widest  differences  of 
opinion  exist  among  'professing  chnstians,  to  wit,  whether  infants, 
or  very  young  children  ought  to  be  baptized.  On  this  special  sub- 
ject we  have  no  express  instruction  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  cither  as  directing  or  forbidding  them  to  be  baptized. 
The  solution  of  the  question  therefore  is  only  to  be  sought  through 
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inferences  deduced  £rom  various  incidental  passages  of  tbe  New 
Testament  writings. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  direction  in  the 
"whole  New  Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  young  children, 
seems  to  me  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that  the  apostles 
ever  contemplated  that,  such  were  to  be  baptized.  The  impor- 
tance ^of  this  inference  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciated  from  the 
following  considerations. 

The  administration  of  baptism  to  adults  09  founded  <m  their  indt" 
ffidualjaitht  is  so  distinctly  implied  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment diat  no  one  wh6  recognizes  baptism  as  a  permanent  institu* 
tion  of  Christianity  differs  from  his  christian  brethren  on  that  point. 
It  is  also  equally  evident  that  as  neither  infants  nor  young  children 
can  possibly  exercisp  any  personal  Jaith^  so  if  they  were  to  be  bap- 
tized under  the  institutions  of  Chnst,  they  could  only  have  received 
that  rite  upon  a^  principle  entir^y  different  from  that  by  which  it 
was  to  be  administered  to  adults.  Yet  we  have  no  instruction 
whatever  from  the  apostles  on  .that  subject.  This  omission  is  intel- 
ligible enough  on  the  supposition  that  children  were  not  to  be  bap- 
tized, but  it  is  wholly  incomprehensible  if  it  was  intended  to  be 
administered  to  them.  The  circumstance  is  still  inore  remarkable 
in  the^fact,  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Jews, 
male  infants  were  to  be  circumcised,  as  being  essential  to  their  cov- 
enant privileges.  How  comes  it  then,  where  express  provision  is 
made  that  persons-  professing  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  should 
in  consequence  be  baptized  upon  that  faith  into  covenant  relations 
with  Jehovah,  that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  infants, 
who  are  incapable  of  exercising  personal  faith,  if  at  the  same  time 
it  was  a  part  of  the  christian  covenant  that  infants  were  to  be  bap- 
tized. \ 

Christian  parents  ought  sUso  to  ha^e  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  within  what  limitation  as  to  time  after  birth,  baptism  ought 
to  be  administered  to  infants.  This  fiecessity  was  so  evident,  and 
yet  so  undetermined,  that  Cyprian's  Council  held  at  Carthage  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years*  afler  Christ,  met  together  chiefly  to  deter- 
mine this  matter.  A  plain  proof  one  would  suppose  that  the  chris- 
tian world  were  previously  wholly  without  any  established  rule  on 
the  subject.' 

Again,  if  infant  bapfism  was  essential   to  a  child,  the  apostles 

ought  to  have  instructed  their  disciples  how  to  procped  where  one 

of  the  parents  was  an  unbeliever.     Sometimes  this  was  the  case 

with  the  father,  at  other  times  with  the  mother.   '  Yet  the  apostles 

17  V.  2 
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did  not  determine  this  matter,  and  in  consequence  theologimns  and 
clergymen  have  been  obliged  to  supply  their  omissiony  'which  they 
have  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  claim  the  child  iff  either  case. 
Thus  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  633,  resolved,  "in  the 
case  of  such- women  as  had  Jews  for  their  husbands,  that  the  chil- 
dren bom  of  them  should  follow  the  faith  and  condition  of  the 
mother;  and  so  on  the  other  hand  they  who  had  unbelieving 
mothers  and  believing  fathers,  should  follow  the  christian  religion 
and  not  the  Jewish  superstition." 

We  further  remark  against  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  that 
though  Paul,  Peter  and  John  have  addressed  parents  aa  to  how 
they  were  to  bring  up  their  children,  they 'have  not  in  a  single 
instance  reminded  them  to  hav\B  them  baptized. '  Neither  did  these 
apostles  in  exhorting  children,  ever  instruct  them  'that  they  had 
been  in  their  infancy  bkptiaed  into  an  obedience  of  the  christiaB 
faith. 

Unless  baptism  be  efHcacious  as  an  opus  openUumf  I  therefore 
cannot  comprehend  why  it  should  be  administered  to  infants.  The 
church  of  Rome  acts  consistently  in"  this  particular,  and  not  only 
baptizes  infants,  but  catechumens  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  in  a 
swoon,  or  in  a  delirium.  [Bergier  Dict,.de  TAeol.  art.  Sacrament.) 
But  Protestants  are  inconsistent  on  the  subject,  for  they  generally 
do  not  consider  baptism  to  be  reouisite  to  the  salvation  of  a  child 
dying  before  a  responsible  age.  If  the  rite  therefore  be  not  essen* 
tial  to  salvation  in  such  a  case,  we  have  no  right  to  adnainister  it 
upon  any~ notions  of  our  own  as  to  its  supposed  advantage  in  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  vie^,  as  making  the  child  a  partaker  in  the 
mere  external  privileges  that  belong  to  a  worshipping  assembly  of 
christians.  The  question  is  not,  whether  baptism  may  not  be 
indirectly  advantageous  to  an  infant,  but  whether  it  is  so  spiritually, 
as  being  an  institution  of  Christ.  If  any  one  should  reply  that  we 
do  not  know  how  far*  baptism  may  be  spiritually  beneficial  to 
infants,,  this  is  nothing  to  the  |Toint  in  controversy ;  for  to  suppose 
that  what  we  know  nothing  about,  may  nevertheless  be  beneficial, 
is  not  only  begging  the  question,  but  it  is  begging  it  in  favor  of  ft 
practice  that  is  in  itself  contrary  to  the  whole  scope*  of  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation,  which  invariably  requires  from  mankind  intel- 
lectual obedience  and  personal  faith,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  gos- 
pel privileges,  and  as  such  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  recognitioii 
of  any  act  as  an  opus  operatutn. 

Baptism  as  received  by  an  adult  from  his  voluntary  act  as  a  tes- 
timony of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  con- 
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nBtent  with  every  portion  of  the  New  Testament  writing8,-~and 
not  being  an  opu9  operatum  through  which  he  receives  divine  grace ; 
00  it  follows  that  an  infant  who  is  not  baptized  is  not  deprived  of 
any  grace.  If  the  rite,  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered only  to  those  who  sought  it,  it  never  could  be  considered 
a  privation  of  grace  to  those  who  were  unable  to  exercise  their  free 
agency  on  the  subject.  As  children  grow  in  years  and  are  in- 
structed in  the  truths  of  the  christian  revelation,  their  responsibility 
increases  proportionately  until  the  whole  subject  becomes  l^nown 
to  them  in  all  its  vast  personal  consequences.  Then  as  frjee  agents 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  appointment  of  Jehovah,  and 
being  convinced  that'  salvation  is  only  attainable  through  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  then  baptized  into  a^  obedience  of  faith  to  him, 
and  become  participants  in  whatever- privileges.  J'ehovaih  has  con- 
descended to  promise  to  their  personal  faith. 

Though  I  have  stated  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  as  to 
the  persons  to  whom  baptism  is'  to  be  administered,  yet  some  of 
my  readers  may  think  that  I  ought  also  to  confute  the  arguments 
that  are  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  infant  baptism,  before  the 
opinions  that  I  have  maintained  can  be  iairly  considered  as  the 
exposition  of  the  Sc^pture.  This  might  possibly  be  reasonably 
required  from  a  mere  controversialist,  but  as  I  have  only  under- 
taken to  give  an  exposition  of  what  I  consider  the  Scripture  to 
teach,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  called  upon  to  discuss  every  variety 
of  interpretation  that  may  be  put  upon  incidental  passages  of 
Scripture  which  I  consider  to  have  been  wrested  to  signify  some- 
thing different  from  the  direct  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
writings.  Yet,  as  this  subject  of  baptism  is  of  great  importance  as 
leading  men  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  scheme  involved  in 
the  Christian'  Dispensation,  I  sh^l,  on  that  account,  undertake  to 
shew  the  fallacies  of  the  prihcipal  arguments  in  favor  of  infant 
baptism. 

One  of  the  most '  prominent  arguments  urgfed  by  the  advocates 
for  infant  baptism,  is  the. observation  of  Christ,  {Mark  x.  14 ;  Luke 
XviiL  16,)  "  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  &o.  These 
words  not  only  have  no  cdhnection  whatever  with  baptism,  but  in 
my  apprehension  they' militate  directly  against  the  notion  of  infant 
bi^tiflm,  for  the  very  verses .  quoted  inform  us  that  the  disciples 
reproved  thote  who  brought  these  children  to  our  Lord.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  the  disciples  would  have  acted  in  such  a  manner,  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  young  children  brought  by  their 
parents  to  be  baptized  ?     That  the  disciples  had  before  this  time 
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been  in  the  practice  of  baptizing  proaelytet  is  evidflBt*  far  we  are 
informed  (John  iv.  1,  2)  they  bad  done  so  during  the  life  time  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  little  children  mentioned  above  were 
brought  to  Christ  near  the  termination  of  his  minitftry,  a  little  be- 
fore he  made  his  triumphant  'entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Another  argument  of  the  psedo-baptists  is*  that  the  apostles  are 
stated  in  the  New  Testament  to  have  baptized  kdmseholds,  from 
M'hioh  expression  it  is  assumed  that  in  every  household  there  are 
young  children  or  infants,  aifd  therefore  that  very  young  children 
or  infants  must  have  been  baptized  by  them.  But  disregarding  the 
assumption  that  there  ^are  always  young  children  in  every  house- 
hold, which  is  in  itself  -wholly  gratuitous,  the  inference  deduced 
from  the  expression  of  baptizing  households,  is  silfficiently  con- 
futed by  other  passages  in  which  it  is  said  that  households  believedt 
which  is  impossible  as  to  infants.  See  for  instance  John  iv.  5 ; 
Actix.  2;  xvi.  32,  34.  .. 

I  apprehend  the  principle  recognized  by  Dr.  Arnold  on  this  sub- 
ject, {Letter  to  Rev.  I.  Heam,  May  20,  1833,).  is  perfectly  conclu- 
sive. '' I  hold  it,"  says  he,  "to  be  a  ?i\ost  certain  rule  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  that  it  never  speaks  of  persous,  when  there  is  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  of  its  speaking  to  thefn^  &c."*  Hence  as  we 
have  no  instruction  whatever  as  to  any  direct  baptism  of  children 
on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  and  as-  they  distinctly  recognize  per- 
sonal faith  in  all  individuals  who  were  baptized,  so  when  they 
speak  of  baptiafing  households,  it  could  only  imply  those  members 
of  the  househdld  who  were  of  s'ufRcient  age  to  assume. the  christian 
profession  through  theii'  own  voluntary  act. 

Other  advocates  for  infant  baptism  have  contended,  that  as  the 
Jews  practiced  baptism  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  so  where 
there  is  no  instruction  given  on, (he  general  subject,  we  ought  to 
follow  the  prevailing  practice,  and  thej'efore  as  the  Jews  did  bap- 
tize the  infant  children  of  heathen  proselytes,  so  in  absence  of  posi- 
tive instructions  to  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  follow  their  practice. 

But  though  the  premise  in  this  case  is  most  compi^ensive,  the 
inference  deduced  from  it  is  very  partial,  for  the  Jews  baptized 

■         ■    * 

*  Chilling'worih  had  long  before  made  a  similar  observation.  {tUiig,  qf  Pnf 
teitantit  a  Sqfer  H^ay',  ^c.  anw^  to  tef^enth  chapUr.)  **  The  ruteof  the  law,  (t.  e. 
of  God,)  IB  also  the  dictate  of  common  reason  and  .eC}aii;,  that  no  man  can  be 
obliged  to  what  is  impossible..  We  can  be  obliged 'to  nothing  but  by  virtue  of 
some  command  :  now  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  command  in  earnest  any 
thing  which  he  knows  to  be  impossible,  &c.  Whosoever  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing 
and  does  it  not,  commits  a  fault ;  bot  infants  commit  no  fault  in  not  pfXKaring  to 
have  baptism  ;  therefore  no  obligation  lies  upon  them  to  procure  it." 
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the  then  living-children  only  of  those  persons  becoming  proselytes. 
Their  practice  went  no  further*  The  children  bom  of  proselytes 
afterwards  were  not  baptized,  they  Were  perfect  Jews.  Therefore 
according  to  the  above  inference  as  founded  on  Jewish  practice, 
the  children  bom  of  christian  parents  would  not  require  baptism. 
But  this  is  not  the  theory  of  christian  baptism,  for  every  one  though 
bora  of  christian  parents,  is  required  to  be  baptised  individually. 
*The  supposed  analogy  of  the  Jewish  baptism  of  children,  has 
therefore  no  application  to  the  case  of  th&  christian  baptism  of 
in&nts. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cpnfute  the  comparison  that  has  been 
made  between  the  .circumcision  of  male  infants  under  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  the  like  -  application  of  baptism  to  infants  of  both 
sexes.  The  value  of  this  comparison  is  on  the  assumption,  that  if 
circmncisiqn  wi»  profitable  JCo  an,  unconscious  Jewish  infant,  why 
may  not  baptism  bd  profitable  to  an  unconscious  christian  infant  1 
But  such  an  inference  ii  unjustifiable,  lor  if  circumcision  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  Jewish  inf&nt,  it  was  so  in  consequenbe  of  being  an 
express  institution  of  .Jehovah,  whereas  we  have  no  promise  of 
God  that  there  is  any  grace  bestowed  by  baptism  in  any  case,  and 
certainly  none  to  infants,  for  they  are  not  even  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  tl^e  rite  in  a  single  passage  of  the-  New  Testament. 

We  may  also  add  to  our -preceding  observation  the  rlemark,  that 
if  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision  under  the  Jewish  law,  as 
has  been  often  contended,  it  is  wholly  incomprehensiole  why  Paul 
did  not  make  use  of  such  a  statemeitt  to  silefice  the  Judaizing 
christians,  who  gave  him  .so  much  trouble  by  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  circumcising  the  Gentile  converts. 

But  the  greatest  argument  as  it  is  called  of  the  paedo-baptistis,  is 
their  assertion  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  primitive  Christianity 
in  which  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  recognized,  and  hence  they 
insist  that  as  the  practice  had  always  prevailed  in  the  christian 
.  church,  so  we  have  every  reason  for  jMipposing  it  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  apostles ;  for  when  men  began  to  dispute  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  not  whether  infants  aught  to  be  hctptized^  but  whether 
there  was  not  an  impropriety  in  baptizing  them  ;  sKewing  accord- 
ing to  such  reasoning,  that  while  the  universal  practice  was  to  bap- 
tize children,  that  Tertnllian  and  certain  individuals  who  differed 
from  the  common  opinion,*  contested  that  propriety  against  all  the 
rest  of  the  christian  world. 

Though  I  shall  presently  shew  that  this  assertion  of  the  psedo- 
baptistf  is  altogether  incorrect,  yet  before  I  proceed  to  its  confuta- 
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tioTkt  I  must  caution  my  readers  against  0ffiir  allowing  the  tnufibons 
of  the  cburcli  to  be  introduced  into  any  religious  controversy  as  to 
what  is  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Scripture.  We  are  alone  con- 
tending for  what  is  taught  on  the  subject  of  baptism  by  the  pro> 
mulgators  of  Christianity  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
consequently  have  nothing  to  do  with  the '  practice  of  professing 
christians  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  for  such  is  the  earliest 
time  in  which  we  have  any  notice  on  the  subject  of  baptizing  chik 
dren.  Are  we  required  to  prove  that  the  baptism  of  infants  did 
not  prevail  during  the  whole  period  of  this  unrecorded  two  hun? 
dred  years  ?  The  opponents  of  infant  baptism  hare  the  right  to 
demand  proof  from  those  holding  the  contrary  doctrine*  since  we 
have  shewn  that  the  dinact  inference  from  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is  wholly  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tizing any  other  persons  than  those  capable  of  professing  an  intel- 
ligent faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  christian  world  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  did  baptize  children,  I  am  not  bound  to 
disprove  the  faUacy  of  their  notions  or  traditions  concerning  bap- 
tism, any  more  than  various  other  notions  and'  traditions  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  same  time.  All  that*  can  be  required  of  me  I  have 
already  done  in  shewing  that  infant  baptism  is  not  only  unsustained 
by  any  direct  statement  made  in  'the  New  Testament,  but  that  all 
negative  inferences  on  the  subject  oppose  such  'practice.  Further- 
mQre,  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  ^th  the  theory  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation  which  extendji  grace  only  to  personal  faith,  and  in  no 
instance  whatever  recognizes  any  rite,  ceremony,  or  observance  as 
an  opus  operatunif  which  baptism  most  assuredly  must 'be  if  it  is 
administered  to  young  children. 

But  though  I  stand  upon  my  right  lo  interpret  the  Scripture  and 
all  its  requirements  only  by  the  Scripture  itself,  and  consequently 
have  nothing  to  do  with  traditions  wi^ether  as  explaining  or  con- 
futing them,  yet  as  the  pasdo-bapdsts  reg^d  the  traditions  of  the 
christians  of  the  third  century  concerning  infant  baptism  to  be  of 
great  importance,  I  will  step  aside  from  my  proper  position  and 
investigate  the  true  import  of  the  testim6ny  which  the  earlier 
fathers  are  supposed  to  give  in  favor  of- such  practice. 

The  advocates  for  infant  baptism  consider  that  certain  observa- 
tions made  by  Tertullian,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  192,  to  be 
altogether  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  children  had  been  always 
baptized  in  the  christian  church,  and  that  he  manifested^  a  singular 
inconsistency  in  objecting  to  what  he  there  recognizes  as  being  the 
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prevailing  practice.  This  inference  however,  is  most  unjustifiable^ 
not  only  u  &  mere  deduction  from  his  observations  as  we  shall 
presently  shew,  but  it  is  incredible  as  to  its  supposed  import  from 
the  circnmstancOf  that  Tertullian  was  the  greatest  stickler  withauC 
exception^  of  aU  the  earlier  Fathertfot  conformity  to  the  traditions 
of  ike  Church.*  If  therefore  it  had  been  the  univertol  practice  of 
the  church  to  baptize  infants  previously*  Tertullian,  who  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  Baptism  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  wjould  have 
been  the  last  person  of  that  day  to  have  disputed  an  institution 
sustained  by  the  general  tradition  of  the  Chrirtian  Church.  But 
ms  it  is  evident  from  his  very  remarks  why  he  objected  to  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  it  is  manifest  that  he  wrote  against  a  practice  which 
was  not  general,  but  which  was  extending  itself  in  the  Christian 
Church.  .        - 

Tertullian  in -his  discourse  on  Baptism,  extols  it  in  the  highest 
manner  as  the  mode  appointed  of  God  for  the  cleansing  of  mankind 
from  all  past  sin.  His  doctrine  is,  that  it  not  only  thoroughly 
washes  away  all  the  defilement  of'  past  sin,  but  that  it  can  never  be 
repeated.  "PFs  enter  the  laver  hut  once,  (says  he,)  our  sins  are 
washed  away  once,  because  these  (our  sins)  ought  *not  to  be 
repeated." 

According  to  this  v\&wihat  sine  are  hut  once  effaced  hy  haptism, 
Tertullian  then  argues  that  the  delaytng-of  the  administration  of  the 
rite  of  baptism  "  is  more  profitable  according  to  the  condition,  dispo- 
sition, and  the .  age  of  persons,  but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. For  why  is  it  necessary,"  says  he,"  if  die  thing"  (baptism) 
"  be  not  so  necessary,"  (t.  0.  urgent  or  pressing)  "  that  the  sponsors 
also  be  brought  into  danger  ?  for  both  they  themselves  may  from 
their  mortal  nature  fail  of  their  promises,  and  they  may  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  growing  up  of  a -bad  disposition.  The  Lord  indeed 
saith,  forhid  them  not  to  come  unto  me.  Let  them  come  when  they 
are  of  rip/6r  years ;  let  them  come  when  they  ar.e  disciples,  when 
they  are  taught  whither  t}iey  are  coming.  Let  them  become  chris- 
tians when  they  are  kble  to  know  Christ«-  "  Why  is  the  age  of  inno^ 
cenee  in  haste  for  the  remission  of  sins,  &c.  With  no  less  reason 
unmarried  persofu  also  should  be  put  off,  within  whom  temptation 
is  already  prepared ^  as  well  as  virgins  by  reason  of  their  ripe  age, 
as  in  widoiDs  by  reason  of  their  wandering  about,  until  they  either 
marry  or  be  confirmed  in  continency..   They  that  understand  the 

*  If  the  reader  should  require  proo&.for  this  assertion,  let  him  look  in  our  Imosx 
for  the  reference  to  lioly  QUhMic  Ckureh ;  rin  (f  the  docinne,  under  which  head 
we  quote  TertuUian's  ezprew  declarations. 
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w.eighty  nature"  (f .  e.  importance)  "  of  baptism,  will  fear  its  aHam- 
ment  rather  than  iU  postponement*^ — Tertul.  Works,  (Os^brd  TVand.) 
i.  277,278. 

The  evident  inference  from  the  .above  extract  is,  that  baptiBm, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Tertullian,  had  more  or  less  lost  the  char- 
acter of  its  primitive  institution  as  a  mere  initiatory  rite*  and  that 
many  persons  then  regarded  it  as  being  an  opus  opertUum  which 
not  only  effaced  all  preceding  sin  in  the  recipient,  but  that  without 
its  a{dnunistration,  no-  one  could  enter  into  the  future  kingdom  of 
heaven,  according  to  the  erroneous  construction  they  had  put  upon 
John  iii.  5.  Regarding  the  baptism  of  adults  in  this  false  light  of 
removing  all  previous  sin  epere  qperato,  -the  primitive  christiaiii 
gradually  began  to  administer  it  also  to  infants  whenever  there  was 
any  apprehension  of  their  death.  But  as  infants  sometimes  died 
suddenly  before  they  could  be  baptized,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine 
being  that  without  baptism  they  could  not  g^et  to  heaven,  the  pracr 
dee  was  presently  taken  up  by  many  persons  of  baptizing  their 
children  soon  after  birth,  in  order  to  at  least  etisure  them  an  admis- 
sion into  the  heavenly  rest  should  they  die  before  they  attained  to 
a  responsible. age.  '  . 

Tertullian's  objection  therefore'  was  not  against  baptizing  inftiMk 
as  constituting  them  members  of  the  visible^ 'church  of  Chiist*  fiv  ' 
no  such  view  of  the  subject  was  held  at-  that  time,  nor  long  afior 
that  I  am  aware  o£;  he  merely*  opposed  the  practice  of  ^ptizing 
children  who  were  in  no  danger -of  dying.  Why -apply,  siays  het 
the  all  cleansing  rite  of  baptism  which  can  only  be  once  ,adminism 
teredf  to  a  child*  who  has  not  yet  been  guilty  of  actual  sini  Let 
the  rite  be  postponed  until  the  sinful  impulses  of  youth  have  passed 
by,  and  when  the  individual  .shall  have  become  confirmed  in  the 
habits  of  a  religious  life,  and  thus  all  his  previous  guilt  and  sin  will 
be  effaced  by  the  soul-purifying-rite  of- baptism.  But  if  there  was 
any  danger  of  an  infant's  dying,  Tertullian  would  have  had  it  bap- 
tized instanter.  This  doctrine  he  expressly  recog^i^es  in  a  passage 
immediately  preceding  the  extract  w6  have  just  given  from  his 
Treatise  on  Baptism.  He  there  contends,  that  though  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  an  usage  of  the  church,  properly 
belonged  to  the  clergy,  yet  that  every  christian  originally  had  a 
right  to  administer  it,  and  hence  he  infers  that  in  a  ease  of  necessity, 
{i.  €,  of  a  person  about  to  die  utibaptized,  and  np  clergyman  being 
present,)  if  a  christian  layman  did"  not  then  baptize,  "  he  will  be 
guilty  of  destroying  a  man,  if  hfe  shall  forbear  to  do.that'for  him 
which  he  had  free  power  to  do." 
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The  practice  of  christians  of  the  second  century,  in  baptizing 
young  childroRy  as  impugned  by  Tertiillian,  throws  the  greatest 
light  upon  the  controversy  as  it  exists  in  our  day.  With  us  the 
question  is  whether  young  children  are  entitled  to  be  made  mem- 
bers of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  through  the  rite  of  baptism,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
covenant  relation  with  God,  and  thus  receive  spiritual  benefits  that 
are  not  extended  to  unbaptized  children. 

But  such  a  question  as  this  was  never  mooted  in  all  primitive 
•ntiqui^.  The  fathers  advocated  infant  baptism  exclusively  on* 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  opus  opercUufn,  essential  to  their  eternal 
happiness  in  case  of  their  death  before  attaining  to  years  6f  discre- 
tion. It  was  their  belief  that  if  an  infant  died  unbaptized,  they 
either  were  damned  in  hell,  or  at  any  rate  would  ndt  be  received 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  On  the  same  principle  they  also 
administered  the  bread  and  wine  uf  the  Lord's  supper  to  infants 
even  at  the  breast.*. 

That  we  have  rightly  estimated  the  views  of  the  fathers  on  the 
•olgect  of  infant  baptism  is  perfectly  clear,  for  if  there  was  no 
iimni*diiti*  fear  of  the  death  of,  the  child,  the  custom  of  not  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  churoh  is  so  well  icnown  that 
■dAing  can  be  better  established. 

*  As  this  practice  directly  invalidates  all  the  inferences  of  the.psBdobaptiats  con- 
t/armnfg  the  value  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  christians  respecting  the  bap- 
tism  of  infants,  they  have  attempted  to  represent  it  as  having  been  done  only  by 
some  few«up6rsti(ious  individuals,  and  that  it  was  not  recognised  by  the  church* 
The  following  extracts  however  will  sufficiently  shew  that  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  to  infants  was  directly  advocated  by  some'  of  the  most  eminent 
Fathers,  that  the  practice  was  widely  extended  in  the  christian  world,  and  that  it 
has  endured  in  the  Eastern  church  even  to  the  present  day. 

Daill^  {Right  Uu  iff  ih0  Fathtrt,  page  13*2,)  says  that  St.  Augustine  in  com- 
menting  upon  J<An  vi.  53,  **  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  &c.  makes 
the  following  remarks :  **  Is  there  any  man  that  dares  affirm  that  this  speech  *'  (of 
our  Saviour)  "belongs  not  to  ir^anit  alto;  or  thai  they  may  have' life  in  them 
without  participating  of  this  body,  and  of  this  blood  ? 

'*  Pope  Innocent  I.,  Augustine's  cotemporary,  speaks  in  the  same  manner,  pro- 
ving against  the  Pelagians  that  baptism  is  necessary  for  infants,  to  render  them 
capable  of  eternal  life,  inasmuch  as  without  baptism  ihey-eannoi  eommynieaie  qf 
Hbs  euehari$t,  t9hieh  is  netessary  (a  MUwatUm. 

'*  St.  Cyprian  also  long  befdre  them,  spake  to  the  very  same  sense,  and  this 
Maldonate"  (a  theologian  of  the  Council  of  Trent)  **  affirms  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Jirtt  tix  centwriei.** 

Thai  the  practice  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  iniants  prevailed  extensively  in 
Prance,  Germany,  England,  &c.  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  among  the  Greek 
christians  to  the  present  day,  may  be  sAen  in  Bingham,  Antiq.  Chris.  Church,  Ub. 
zv.  chap.  4 ;  Hart's  Eccles.  Records,  188, 192. 

18  V.  2.  * 
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Thus  the  Emperor  Obnstantine  the  Great  would  not  be  baptized 
till  near  his  death,  in  order  that  the  whole  amount  of  bit  previous 
sins  might  be  washed  away  by  the  administration  of  this  all  clean- 
sing rite.  The  Emperors  ConstantiuSy  Tbeodosius,  Valentinian, 
and  Gratiah,  all  acted  upon  a  similar  modve.— ^2>ai^,  Right  Ute&f 
the  Fathers,  part  ii.  149. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  bom  about'  A.-  dw  330,  though  the  son  of 
a  bishop,  and  his  mother  also  being  an  eminently  religious  woman, 
yet  was  not  baptized  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  As  an 
event  in  his  history  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism, as  regarded  at  that  time,  I  will  bring  it  before  the  reader. 
When  Grregory  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  complete  his  education.  On  the  voyage  thb  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  in  such  eminent  danger  o£  foundering  at  sea 
that  the  passengers  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  At  this  appalling 
prospect-Gregory  ( Wall,  Inf.  Bap:  ii»  53,)  says,  "  •  And  whereas  all 
the  rest  in  the  ship  were  terrified  with  the  fear  of  th^ir  hodUy  death, 
I  did  more  dreadfully  fear  the  -death  ef  my  $fnd,  for  I  was  in  great 
hazard  of  departing  this  life  unbaptTzed,-Amid  the  sea  waters  that 
were  to  be  my  de&th  wanting  that  spiritual  vmter^  H^  goes  on  to 
shew  how  his  lamentation  and  dread  on  that  account  ^ere  so  great 
and  so  moving  that  the  people  on  board  forgot  theiiP  own  danger  in 
compassion  to  those  terrors  which  they  saw  were  upon  his  soul." 

One  might  suppose  from  tkis  statement  that  the  first  thing  that 
Gregory  would  have  sougtit  after  escaping  shipwreck  would  be  to 
procure  baptism ;  on  the  contrary  h6wever  it  was.  deferred  till  ten 
years  afterwards,  ( Ullman,  Life  Gf^g,  Naz,  48,)  when  according  to 
the  superstitious  belief  of  the  time,  his  character  being  cohfirmedy 
and  he  about  to  become  a  clergyman^  the  rite  of  baptism  was  then 
administere^rto  him,  by  which  all  his  previpus  siqs  were  supposed 
to  be  entirely  effaced.  .  *    -      . 

St.  Augustine  also,  though  bom  of  a  most  devout  mother  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  Christianity,  a.  b.  354,  yet  was  not  baptized 
until  his  thirty-second  ye^.  His  watchful  motber  however  stood 
ever  ready  during  his  childhood  to  have  him  baptized  whenever 
he  was  ill;  and  on  one  occasion  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
the  administration,  of  the  -rite,  but  as  he  suddenly  recovered  hitf 
baptism  was  deferred,  for  which  Augustine  returned  paany  thanks. 

to  God  for  this  providential  postponement  of  the  aU  cleansing  rite.* 

\  ■  ■  ■ 

•  "  Thou  sawest  Lord,"  says' Augustine,  (  Cbycsf.  lib.  i.  chap.  II,)  "how  while 
yet  a  boy,  being'  seized  en  a  time  with  a  sudden  oppression  of  the  stomach,  and 
like  near  to  death :— -Thou  sawest  my  God,  with  what  eagerness  and  what  fiutb  1 
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St.  Basil,  in  like  manner,  though  born  of  most  religious  parents, 
was  not  baptized  until  his  twenty-first  or  twenty-ninth  year,  we 
know  not  which  as  there  is  some  doubt  cui  t6  the  correct  time. 

That  multitudes  of  persons  acted  on  similar  vieWs,  thus  shewing 
that  the  primitive  christians  did  not  baptize  infants  as  an  appointed 
institution  of  the  church,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  various  passages 
of  ecclesiastical  .writers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Thus 
St.  Basil  (a.  d.  360)'  finding  that  many  of  his  flock  remained  in  the 
state  of  mere  catechumens,  addressed  himself  to  them  directly, 
urging  them  us  be  baptized,  or  in  other  words  to  make  an  open 
religious  profession  of  Christianity,  which  necessarily  implied  their 
baptism.  "  Do  you  demur,  and  loiter,  and  put  it  off,"  says  Basil, 
'*  when  you  have  been-  from  a  child  catechised  in  th^  worfit.  Are 
ypu  not  yet  acquainted  vrith  the  truth  ?  Having  beeiv always  learn- 
ing it,  are  you  not  .yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it?  A  seeker  all 
your  life  long!  A  cbnsiderer  till  you  are  oldl  .When  will  you 
be  made  a  christian  ?  When  shall  we  see  you  become  one  of  us  t 
Last  year  yeu  were  staying  for  this  year,  and  now  you  have  a 
mind  to  stay  till  the  next.  Take  heed  that  by  pi^omising  yourself 
a  longer  life  yoti  do  not  quite  tnisff  of  your  life.  You  do  not  know 
what  change  to-morrow  may  bring-,"  &o. 

Wall  remarks  {Hist.  Inf.  iBop.  i.  146)  that  the  abose  pasisage  was 
the  strongest  he  had- met  with  in- ecclesiastical  antiquity  against  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism.  He  then  attcftnpts  to  explain  it  away 
by  supposing  the  unbaptized  persons  thus  addressed  by  Basil,  were 
the\;hildren  of  persons  who  thoi^gh  well  wishers  to  Christianity 
had  never  been  themselves  baptized,  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
sent their  children  for  baptism,  although  they  had  them  instructed 
in  the  principled'  of  christian  truth.  But  nothing  can  be  more  gra- 
tuitous than^thig  conjectural'  solution ;  for  Basil,  says  nothing  of  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  which  he  could  not  have  forborne 
to  make -if  Wall's  notion  liad  been  correct.  The  direct  explanation 
is  that  the  parents  of  the  persons  addressed  by  Basil,  like  those  of 

■ought  from  the  piouB  core  of  my  mother,  and  thj  church  the  mother  of  us  all,  tike 
baptism  qf  thy  ChrUt,  my  God  and  Lord.  Whereupon  the  mother  of  my  flesh 
being  much  troubled,  would  in  eager  haate  have  provide<ffor  my  consecration  and 
cleansing  by  the  health  giving  saa'amentB,  coAfessiug  the  Lord  Jeaus  for  the  remis- 
sion of  ^^ns,  unliBM  I  had  wddenii/  recovered.  And  so,  as  if  I  must  needs  be  again 
polluted  ehouid  I  Uve,  my  cUaiteing  (».  e.  by  baptism)  was  deferred,  because  the 
defilements  of  sin  .woidd,  itfter  that  toaeking,  bring  greater  and  more  perilous 
guilt." 

After  Augustine  Was  in  his  thirtieth  year  his  baptism  was  still  postponed  for 
the  reason  stated  in  his  Confessions,  lib.  vi.  chap.  13 :  **  Continual  effort  was  made 
to  have  me  iharried,  &c.  so  that  the  health  giving  baj^iam  wUght  cUtrnee  me,"  kc. 
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Gh-egory  Nazianzen,  Basil  himselfy  and  St.  Augustine,  had  defecrtd 
baptizing  them  under  the  general  belief,  that  as  baptism  as  an  optu 
operatum  obliterated  all  past  sin,  and  could  be  but  once  adminis- 
tered, it  ought  to  be  postponed  until  they  had  become. established 
in  the  .obedience  of  a  religious  life.  The  consequence  iRras  the 
children  having  now  attained  to  the  moral  responsibilities  of  adult 
life,  were  exhorted  by  Basil  to  embrace  the  christian  religion,  and 
be  baptized  into  an  open  profession  of  it  by  their  own  act. 

The  manifest  inference  from  these  instances  is  direct,  that  infant 
baptism  was  not  a  recognized  institution  of  the  christian  church 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  that  while 
m&ny  persons  from  a  superstitious  motive  baptized  infants  for  fear 
they  might  die  without  receiving  the  rite,  yet  ^ousands  of  others 
among  the  moilt  eminently  religious  persons  of  that  time,  did  not 
baptize  their  children,  but  deferred  it  until  they  should,  become 
personally  religious  in  their  lives,  when  on  b^ing  baptized  all  their 
previous  sinsinrould  be  effaced  opere  operato.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  is  -therefore  manifestly  irreconcilable  with'  the  assumption,*^ 
that  the  primitive  christians  believed  that  Christ  or  his  apostles 
requij-ed  .christian  parents' to  have  theif  infant  children  baptized  as 
a  principle  of.  religious  obligation. 

Though  I  apprehend  I  have  sufficiently  sustained  my  view  as  to 
the  theory  under  which  infknt  baptism  was  advocated  by  certain  of 
the  primitive  christians,  I  will  yet  add  a  few  remdrks  upon  the 
admission  of  Pelagius,  that  is  also  continually  adduced  by  the 
peedobaptists  as  shelving  th^  uniform  tradition'  of  the  church  m 
his  time  as  to  the  apostolic  institution  pf  endh  practice. 

Pelagius,  in  his  controversy  with  St.  Augustine,  distinctly  recog- 
nized that  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants  was  scriptural,  but  this 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  by  him  op  the  ground  of  its  being  an 
opus  operatum  essential  to  their  salvation.  Hence  in  his  creed 
(  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism,  i.  346)  he  says,  ''  We  hold  one  baptism 
which  we  say  ought  to  be  administered. with  the  tame  sacramental 
words  to  infants,  as  it  is  to  elder  persons.  If  afler  baptism  a  man 
falls,  we  believe  he  may  be  recovered  by  repentance." 

But  Pelagius  contended  against  Augustine  that  the,  salvation  thus 
given  by  the  rite  of  baptism  was  opere  operato,  and  not* by  effacing 
the  guilt  of  original  sin^  ^  He  merely  differed  from  his  opponents 
as  to  how  baptism  operated,  or  if  the.comparisoii  be  admitted,  the 
parties  were  like  two  physicians  who  both  agree  in  prescribing  the 
same  remedy,  though  they  differ  entirely  a6  to  the  character  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  prescribed.     Nevertheless  though  Pelagius 
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admitted  that  baptism  was  beneficial  to  infantr  dying  before  intel- 
lectual responsibility,  yet  be  did  not  believe  that  unbaptized  chil- 
dren went  to  helly  as  was  asserted  by  St.  Augustine.  Hence  his 
epigramatic  observation*  ''quo  eant  nescio,  quo  non  eant  scio/'  i.  e. 
where  they  (unbaptized  children)  may  go,  I  do  not  know,  where 
they  do  not  go,  I  do  know. 

Baptism  gradually  became  so  universally  regarded  by  the  primi- 
tive christianB  as -a  mere  opU9  operatumy  that  some  of  the  fathers 
csonsidered  it  to  be  equally  Valid  by  whomsoever  administered, 
whether  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  whether  by  religious  or  vicious 
men.  Nay,  even  if  performed  by  mere  children  in  their  inconsid- 
erate play.*  Neither  did  it  signify  from  what  motive  a  child  might 
be  offered  for  baptism  |  even  if  for  mere  bodily  health  as  was  some- 
times superstitiously  'done,  yet  St.  Augustine  says  (Watt  Hist,  Inft, 
Bap,  i.  194,  196)  they  were  regenerated  by  virtue  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Augustine  in  his  Confessions  {lib,  iv:  chap,  8,)  says  of  his 
friend  Nebridins,  that  *' while  he  lay  seiiseless*  in  a  death  sweat," 
he  was  baptized  entirely  unconscious,  and  yet  Augustine  consoled 
himself  foif  the.  loss  of  his  friend,  **  that  with  thee  (God)  he  might 
be  preserved  for  my  comfort." 

Why  infant  baptism  gradually  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church 
andl  it  became  universal*  may  therefore  be  readily  comprehended 
from  our  preceding  exposition.  The  practice  commenced  at  a 
very  c^arly  peripd  from  a  misapprehension  of  Christ's  remarks  to 
Nicodemus.  \John  iii.  5.)  But  after  the  doctritie  of  original  sin 
began  to  prevul  in  Christendom,  and  e^eeially  so  after  St.  Augus- 
tine's time,  when  it  was  almost  universally  admitted  that  all  per- 
sons were  bqm  tainted  by  Adam's  sin,  and  a^such  under  the  curse 
of  God,  so  all  who  died  unbapdzed  were  necessarily  damned  to 

• 

*So«omen,.m  his  Ek;cle8.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  chap.  17,  relates^  that  i^  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria on  a  certain  (kxaaion  '*  perceived  same  children  playing  on  the  sea  shore, 
who  were  aimisin^  themselves  by  imitating  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  At 
first  he  consid^ed  the  amusement  as  innec^t,  bat  on  finding  that  thp  most  secret 
of  the  mysteries  were  among  the  subjects  of  their  imitation,  he  became  troubled 
and  communicated  the  matter  to^  the  chief  of  the  clergy.  The  children  were 
called  together  and  questioned  as  \o  tUb  game  at  which  they  were  playing.  At 
first  they  refused  to  reply.^-  On  being  farther  pressed  they  confessed  that  Athan- 
asius,  (the  future  great  champion  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,)  was  their  bishop 
and  leader,  and  that  many  rHIldrcn  who  had  not  been  initiated,  (t.  e.  baptized  by 
the  clergy)  had  hetn  baptized  by  him.  '  On  finding  that  the  exact  routine  of  the 
church  had  been  accurately  observed,  the  bishop  consulted  the  priests  afound  him 
on  the  subject,  and  decided  that  it  tDOuld  be  unnece»»arif  to  re-baptize  thete  who  in 
l/krtr  timplieity  ftod  been  judged  worthy  cf  divine  ^ace.  He  therefore  merely  per- 
formed for  them  such  offices  as  are  inseparably  connect^d  with  priestly  ministra- 
I,"  <». «.  he  confirmed  Ifaem  by^an  imposiiion  of  hands.) 
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all  eternity.  This  doctrine  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Catholie 
church  to  this  day,  and  was  one  of  those  oorrupdons  of  the  primi- 
tive church  that  was  merely  modified  by  the  Protestants  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  being  totally  rejected  as  ought  to 
have  been  the  case. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  infant  baptism,  though  I  con- 
sider it  an  unjustifiable  practice,  without  Scripture  warrant  and 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  Christianity,  yet  as  it*  concerns  religious 
persons  who  have  merely  received  infant  baptism,  I  do  not  perceive 
any  necessity  that  such  should  be  re-baptized,  when  they  have 
previously  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
by  joining  themselves  to  some  religious  christian  society  under 
avowed  acknowledgments  of  the  obedience  of 'life  and  conversation 
required  of  them  by  the  New  Testament  writings.  The  reason  for 
this  inference  is,  that  as  I  regard  baptism  to  be  merely  .an  external 
rite,  unaccompanied  by  any  communication  of  grace,  and  appointed 
only  for  the  introducing  an  individu^  through  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith  into  the  bedy  of  recognized  disciples  of 'Jesus  Christ, 
so  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  merely  superstitious,  that  an  indi- 
vidual whose  faith,  religious  profession,  and  obedient  life,  had 
already  established  his  christian  character,  should  affect  to  place 
himself- in-  the  position  of  on^'just  converted,  merely  in  order  to 
receive  the  baptismal  aspersion  ^bre.  correctly.  Such  conduct  as 
this  would  make  the  naere  rite  of  baptism  an  opus  aperatum^in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  which  I  contiend  is  wholly  contrary  to  every 
principle  involved  in  the  theory  of  Christianity. 

But  all  persons  baptiz^  in  infkncyj  when  they  make  9.  public 
profession  of.  their  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  be  received  into  any 
society  of  christians,  shouki  then  be  re-baptized. 

It  may  perhaps-  be  well  to  remark  in  connection  with  the  above, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  themselves  ever 
received  christian  baptism.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Hall,  himself  a  baptist  preacher.  See  his  Works<  vol.  i.  303. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  subject  as  concerns  the  persons  whc 
are  to  be  baptized,  we  next  take  up  for  investigatioA  th6  mode  in 
which  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  ;  a  subject  Which  is  fully 
as  much  involved  in  the  controversies. of  theologians  as  that  of  the 
proper  persons  entitled  to  receive  it. 

The  word  to  baptizct  as  derived  from  the  .Greek  verbs  bapio,  or 
haptizot  is  of  very  unimportant  consideration,  as  the  words  are  not 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  ap  etyfnologuhl  but  in  a  tech- 
nical sense,  for  the  term  baptism  not  only  implied  «  ceremonial  use 
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of  water,  but  it  U  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  also ;  thus  the  New 
Testament  {Math,  iiL  11 ;  John  i.  33)  speaks  of  a  baptism  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  aa  being  the  important  result  of  the  Messiah's  advent, 
and  there  is  a  still  more  recondite  application  of  the  term  to  a  bap- 
tism that  Christ  himself  was  to  undergo,  (^Mark  x.  38 ;  Luke  xii. 
50,)  of  which  he  said  his  more  immediate  disciples  should  also  be 
partakers.  /^ 

If  th^  Greek  words  adniitted  of  but  one  unvarying  sense  in  \heir 
application,  there  might  be  some  reason  to  insist  upon  some  techni- 
cal restriction  as  to  their  significance,  but  as  th^  alike  imply  immer- 
sion, pouring,  washing,  sprinkling,  it  is  unreasonable  to  insist  upon 
any  one  of  these  interpretations  as  being  technically  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  ritCr  for  this  would  be  virtually  making  it  an 
€pus  operatum  throjigh  the  mere  mode  of  application. 

The  attempts  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  John  the  Baptist  used 
wuter  in  the  administration  of  his  baptism,  have  been  unattended 
with  any  certain  conclusion.  On  two  occasions  he  is  stated  in  our 
English  Bibles  to  have  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  (Math,  iii.  6, 
13.)  This  translation  however  is  far  from  being  determinate  of  the 
point,  for  the  Greek  prepositions  translated 'm,  also  signify  at;  or 
•ear,  equally  well.  "Kesides  John  baptised  at  other  places  where 
there  was  no  river.  Thus  ^noh  near  Salim,  (John  iii.  23,)  was 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  Jordan.  As  the  word  ^non  signifies 
a  spring,  this  locality  is  of  some  importance  in  this  discussion,  for 
it  is,  I  appt^end,  clearly  ideittifted- with  the  spring  JSn-Askar, 
(Rabbi  Schwarz  Geog,  PalM,  IGO.")  The  phrase  ''  because  there 
was  much  water  there^"  does  not  mean  d^ep  watery  but  an  abun- 
dance of  it;* 

"With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  our  Saviour's  disciples  bap- 
tized th^r  converts,  wo  are  unable  to  make  any  direct  inference 
from,  the  statements  made  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  though 
vre  have  a  right,  plausibly;  to'  infer  that  they  did  not  immerse. 
Thus  afler  the  great  conversions  of  the  ^day  of  Pentecost  when 
thsee  thousand  persons  are  stated  to  have  been  baptized,  the  direct 
inference  is,  that  they  were  baptized  at  Jerusalem  by  perfusion,  or 

*  The  resBonwhy  this  cifbumstance  If  mentioned  was.  that  it  explained  the 
great  reeort  of  peraona  to  John  at  that  place,  for  ap  abundant  supply  of  water 
both  for  men  ^d  their  beasts  watf  essential  to  any  large  assemblage  of  people. 
Thlfe  condition  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  the  familiar  instance  of  a  Methodist 
camp-meeting,  where  a  copious  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
with^em  in  selecting  their  camp-ground,  not  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing,  which 
oflen  occurs  at  such  assemblings,  but  for  their  Evident  necessities  ai^d  refreshment. 
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spriDklingy  for  there  was  no  water  in  the  brook  Kedron  in  which 
they  could  have  been  immersed^  and  to  suppose  they  need  the  pub- 
lic cisterns  of  drinking  water  for  such  a  purpose,  is  alike  absurd 
and  gratuitous.  No  one  can  be  required  to  prove  the  negative  to 
such  a  supposition. 

If  the  baptism  of  the  above  persons  took  place  at  the  river  Jor- 
dan^ the  nearest  accessible  place  for  immersion»  (about  twenty-three 
miles  distant,)  the'  circumstance  of  such-a  body  of  believers  having 
been  marched  off  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  days 
to  obtain  valid  baptism,  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  to  be  stated 
by  the  e.vangelist.  The  silence  of  Luke  on  this  matter  is  therefore 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  first  converts  wei%  tiot  immersed. 

Philip  also  baptized  many  persons  at  Samaria  {Acts  viii.  12) 
without  any  mentioti  of  immersion.  There  are  brooks  of  water 
there,  but  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture  from  the  ^ctounts  of  travel* 
lers  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  sufficient  amount  for 
immersion. 

When  Cornelius  and  others  were  baptized  at  Csesarea,  the  direct 
inference  is,  that  it  took  place  in  the  house,  otherwise  we  ought  to 
expect  that  Peter  would  have  directed  them  to  be  immersed  in  the 
Nahr'Zirka,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  if  indeed  it  was  sufficiently 
deep  for  such  a  purpose',  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Paul  was  baptized  at  Damascus,  but  nothing'  is  implied  in  the 
statement  to  indi:tce  us  to  Suppose  he  was  taken,  out  of  the  house 
to  be  immersed  in  either  of  the  two  rivers  at  that  city. 

The  jailor  at  Philippi,  according  to  cfvery  fairxonstruction  of  the 
narration,  {Acts  xvi.  25 — 34,)  '^as  baptized  -in  his  private  apart- 
ments in  the  prison  yard,  and  presumably  by  aspersion,  or  pouring* 
for  it  is  wholly  gratuitous  -to  suppose  a  tank  or  bath  was  used  on 
the  occasion. 

At  Ephesus,  P-aul  baptized  certain  disciples,  (Acts  xix.  1 — 5,)  as 
if  in  the  house  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  c6nferred  "with 
them.  At  least  there  is  nothing  said  about  taking  them  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  river  Gayster. 

If  the  apostles  therefore  considered  immersion  essential  to  chris- 
tian baptism,  it  is  unaccountable  that  in  all  the  instances  mentioned 
by  Luke  in  the  Acts,,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  state  any  partic- 
ulars involving  such  a  conclusion,  when  the  facts  lay  so  «pparently 
in  his  way,  that  they  seem  necessary ^  complete. the  relation*  But 
if  baptism  wfis  performed  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  the  mode  in  which  the  rite  was  admitt- 
istered  was  not  mentioned,  for  as  being  done  in  dwelling  hoiisei» 
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aspersion  or  pouring  water  on  the  head  was  the  only  available 
means,  and  as.saoh  was  uniyersally  understood. 

Neither  are  there  any  observations  made  in  the  epistles  that  en* 
lighten  us  on  the  subject,  though  there  are  two  passages,  one  in 
B/m^  vL  4,  and  the  other  in  Coloss,  ii.  12,  which  in  the  metaphori- 
cal language  of  the  apostle  might  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that 
persons  baptized  were  immersed  under  the  water.  Hence  many 
of  the  advocates  of.  baptism  by  spnnkling  or  pouring,  have  con* 
ceded  that  immersion  is  signified  in  the  above  texts. 

Yet,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  consider  the  language  used  in  these 
places  justifies  any  such  conclusion.  The  object  of  the  apostle 
undoubtedly  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  he  addressed, 
that  as  Christ  rose  fifom  the  dead  or  state  of  death  to  a  new  posi- 
tion in  the  Dispensation  of  Christianity,  so  persons  who  had  been 
baptized  to  Christy  were  bound  in  virtue  of  their  baptismal  alle- 
giance to  live  a  new  life  in  holiness  and  righteousness. 

This  doctrine  is  very  often  referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
frequently  speaks  of  being  detid  to  the  toorld  through  Christf  of 
having  been  crucified  vnth  Christy  as  having  risen  from  the  decid  Ufitk 
Christ ;  the  figurative  -meaning  of  which  is  sufilciently  distinct  as 
to  the  doctrine  intended  to  be  conveyed  '  by  such  metaphors.  Is 
the  term  buried  with  Christ  tn,  or  by  baptism^  to  be  regarded  in  a' 
literal  sense  in  this  instance  only,  because  of  the  supposed  analogy 
between  immersing  a  man  in  water  and  burying  him  in  a  grave  ?* 

I  cannot  admit  a  literal  application  of  the  figure  in  these  instances, 
seeing  that  other  figures  equally  precise  have  been  employed  in 
speaking  of  the. subject  that  are  palpably  incapable  of  literal  appli- 
cation, and  this,  belief  is  fully  confirmed  in  my  apprehension  by 
the  circumstance,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  apostleS  are  stated  to 
have  baptized  individuals,  the  inference  is  seemingly  direct  that 
they  could  not  have  administered  the  rite  otherwise,  than  by  sprink- 
ling or  perfusion. 

That  ther  practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion  should  prevail  over 
the  more  simple  rite  of  sprinkling  or  pouring,  is  very  intelligible 

*Scbmucker,  (i?Zcm.  Pop-  1%t«iH.  ^)  {lAiihtran)  has  made  a  similar  observa- 
tiOD.  "  The  texts,  Rom,  vi.  4,  and  Cclou,  ii.  12,  appear  not  to  refer  to  the  mode  of 
baptism,  but  to  the  spiritdal  obligations  which  that  ordinance  imposes ;  it  requires 
OS  to  be  Atad  to  the  world,  buried  to  aU  earthly  and  sinful  pursuits,  growing 
together  with  him  spiritually,  *  planted*  or  grafted  on  him.  What  reason  is  there 
to.  suppose  that  one  of  these  figures,"  (of  speech)  **  refers  to  the  mode  of  baptism 
rather  than  the  other  in  the  same  sentence  ?  And  what  mode  of  baptism  would  be 
indicated  by  being  *  planted  together  with  Christ  by  baptism.'  Or  what  mode  by 
putting  on  Christ  like  a  garment." 
19  V.2 
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firom  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  fancifiil  notioiis  which  led  the 
primitiye  christiaxw  into  so  many  frivolous  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices concerning  the  supposed  mysdcal  nature  of  baptism  as  an 
9pii%  operatum  that  purified  from  all  sin.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  this  matter,  I  subjoin  a  note  describing  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism  in  the  third  century,  from  which  he  will  perceive,  that 
nothing  was  more  consistent  with  such  practices  than  to  represent 
baptism  as  cleansing  Jram  all  sin,  by  a  symbolical  Washing  of  the 
whole  body,  stript  entirdy  naked,  instead  of  the  more  simple  rite  of 
merely  using  water  in  an  emblematic  sense  by  aspersion  or  pouring 
on  the  head,  to  indicate  the  purity  of  life  that  the  new  convert  was 
to  live  for  the  future.* 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  as  we  have  no  authbri^  from  the  New 
Testament  to  consider  baptism  to  be  an  opu$  operatum,  the  mere 
mode  in  which  the  rite  was  administered  has  still  less  pretension  to 

*Tbe  (bllowing  enumeration  of  the  ritet  and  ceremonies  wed  by  the  primitive 
ChriBtiani  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  I  liave  taken  from  Bm^iam*9  ^fnftf . 
OvitUan  Church,  lib,  10—12. 

After  haying*  formally  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  they  wore  veils 
over  their  faces  for  several  days,  af  being  the  image  of  Adam's  slavery  to  sin  after 
his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  &c. 

Then  their  ears  were  touched,  saying  to  -them  jEjphpha^a,  be  opened,  and  their 
eyes  were  anointed  with  clay  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  &c.  They  were  also 
touched  with  a  mystical  oil,  with  many  signingB  of  the  cross  over  them. 

The  water  in  which  they  were  to  be  baptized  was  then  "  sanctified,  by  the  priest, 
that  it  may  have  power  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  men."  ■ 

They  were  then  stripped  entirely  of  their  clotbesj  and  being  whoOy  naked, 
tohether  men  or  vfomen,  they  were  then  dipped  three  Umee  under  the  water,  in  the 
respective  names  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

After  the  baptized  persons  came  out  of  the  water  they  were  anointed  with  a 
certain  holy  ungeni^Ied  ehriem,  and  were  then  clothed  in  new  white  garments. 
This  was  to  signify  having  put  on  the  new  man,  Jesus  Christ.  Thefee  garments 
were  worn  eight  days,  during  which  time,  they  carried  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  signifying,  &c. 

They  also  received  the  holy  kiss  as  a  sign  of  their  admission  into  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  honey  and  milk  was  given  them  to  taste.  Then  the  imposition 
of  hands  was  made,  and  finally  they  received  the  eommunion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  ^ 

As  some  persons  affect  to  regard  the  institutions  of  primitive  Christianity 
with  a  superstitious  reverence,  I  think  it  proper  to  insist  particularly  on  the  fiici 
that  in  the  third  century  both  men  and  women  when  baptized  were  dieeeUd  qf  aU 
their  dothee,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  calls  the  attention  of 
those  recently  baptized  to  the  circumstance.  "  As  soon  as  ye  entered  in,"  (the 
place  where  baptism  was  to  be  administered)  **ye  put  off  your  garment,  &c. 
Having  stripped  yourselves  ye  were  naked,  in  this  also,  imitating  Christ,  who  hung 
naked  on  the  cross,  &c. 

*<  O  wondrous  thing  !  ye  were  naked  in  the  eight  qf  all  and  were  not  aehamed; 
for  truly  ye  bore  the  likeness  of  Adam  who  was  naked  in  the  garden,  and  was  not 
ashamed.'* 
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be  regarded  in  that  lightt  for  certainly  the  faith  of  the  person- Im^)- 
tixed  18  the  all-important  matter  whether  it  be  performed  by  sprink- 
ling or  by  immersion,  and  since  the  evangelists  and  apostles  have 
given  ns  no  eertain  instruction  as  to  the  mode»  I  apprdiend  we  are 
at  liberty  to  consult  convenience  as  to  a  rite  which  has  only  a 
symbolical  meaiiing. 

-ON  THE   SACRAMENfr'oP.THE   LORD'b   SUPPER. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  Christians 
as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  this  sacrament  to  infants  and 
young  children,  their  doctrine  on  that  subject  has  long  since  passed 
away  but  in  a  single  exception,  for  at  the  present  time  all  christians 
but  those  of  the  Greek  church,  concur  in  administering  the  eucha- 
rist  only  to  those  persons  who  are^of  sufficient  age  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  its  presumed  object  or  purpose.  On  this 
latter  subject  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  professing 
christians,  yet  I  apprehend  there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
object  contemplated  by  Christ  in  its  institution,  if  we  will  only 
confine  ourselves  to  the  exposition  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  disregard  the  presumptuous  teachings  of  divines  and  theo- 
logians. .  > 

To  appreciate  the  true  nature  and  purport  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  must  not  compare  the  texts  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  the  subject  with  our.present  modes  of  administering  the 
ordinance.  For  our  practice  now-a-days  id  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion entirely  different  from  that  upon  which  the  ordinance  was 
instituted.  We  must  therefore,  to  comprehend  our  subject  cor- 
rectly, go  b&ck  to  the  time  when  Christ  first  appointed  this  com- 
memoration, by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fully  perceive  the 
object  contemplated' by  him. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ 
the  nighx  before  he  was  crucified.  He  and  hid  disciples  had  just 
partaken  of  the  paschal  supper,  which  reminded  them  as  Jews,  of 
their  national  deliverance  through  the  power  of  Jehovah,  from 
their  bondage  to  the  Egyptians,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time 
implicated  with  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  their  first-bom 
children  were  preserved  in  life,  while  the  destroying  angel  visited 
with  death  every  house  in  Egypt,  which  had  not  its  doors  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

Though  we  have  no  record  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  to  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  the  passover,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
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like  the  Jews  have  done  ever  since,  the  prominent  subject  of  dis- 
course was  the  occasion  upon  which  the  passover  had  been  insd* 
tutedy  {Exod,  xii.  24 — 27,)  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  in  view  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justificaUon  by  faith  so  dis- 
tinctly taught  afterwards  by  the  ap9stles,  our  Saviour  shewed  to 
his  disciples,  that  as  there  could  not  be  any  inherent  virtue  in  tin 
mere  blood  of  an  animal  sprinkled  over  the  door,  so  the  salvation 
of  the  first-bom  could  only  be  refe^d  to  the  faith  of  ike  Jewtt  who 
as  relying  upon  the  promise  of  Jehovah,  sprinkled  their  doors  with 
blood,  in  conformity  to  the  revelation  they  had  received. 

After  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the-  paschal  supper  had  been 
finished,  and  in  immediate  view  of  his  own  death  which  was  now 
close  at  hand,  our  Saviour  gave  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine 
to  each  of  his  disciples,  with  an  express  direction  that  they  should 
for  the  future,  from  time  to  time  commemorate  his  death  by  a 
similar  observamce.  For  this  bread  represents  my  body^broken  for 
you,  and  this  wine  my  blood  shed  for  you,  for  the  -remission  (t.  e. 
pardon)  of  sins.     " This   do,"  says  he,  *•  in  remembrance  of  me** 

The  words  of  the^ several  evangelists  in  mentioning  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  supper,  are  all  distinct  and  clear  that  its  object 
was  nothing  more  than  a  rite  which  was  to  remind  them  in  future 
of  what  Chnst  had  suffered  on  their  account.  If  we  add  to  diis 
that  Paul  twenty-seven  years .  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  when 
correcting  an  abuse  of  this  institution,  (1  Cor,  xh  22,)  assigned  no 
other  object  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  than  that  those  par- 
taking of  it  '*  she^ped  forth  the  Lord*s  death  till  he  come,'*  i^  does 
appear  passing  strange  how  any^ person  who  reads' the  New  Testa- 
ment, can  look  upon  the  institution  in  any  other  light  than  a  com- 
memoration,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  evangelists  and  apostles.    . 

Any  embarrassment  with  Protestants  at  the  present  day  who 
have  not  investigated  this  subject,  can  only  arise  from  their  sup- 
posing that  the  mode  in  which,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  now  celebrated  in  our  churches,  is  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
appointment  of  Christ.  The  case  however  is  very  different,  our 
modes  of  celebration  are  the  results  of  a  wide  departure  from  the 
original  institution,  and  essentially  have  been  deVived  from  the 
practices  of  a  corrupt  theology,  for  the  earlier  ages  of  christian 
antiquity  still  bear  their  testimony  against  the  corruption  of  later 
times. 

As  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  supper  was  celebrated  in  the 
first  three  centuries,  affords  a  much  more  p6werful  argument  con- 
cerning the  nature   and  object  of  the   Lord's   suppert  than    any 
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etymological  disquisition  concerning  the  signification  of  the  terms 
and  phrases  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  we  shall 
proceed  to  shew  how  the  primitive  christians  commemorated  the 
last  sapper  of  our  Lord,  by  which  many  modern  assumptions  of 
theology  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficiently  disproved,  without  the 
Decessity  of  a  formal  confutation. 

The  christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  who  had  no 
churches,*  lior  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  had  no  clergy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  met  at  private  houses  or  other  conve- 
nient plac^  of  resort  for  purposes  of  edification  or  religious  in- 
struction, in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  now  done  at  an  ordi- 
nary lay  prayer  meeting.  From  time  to  time  they  held  in  connec- 
tion with  these  assemblies  a  common  supper  among  the  brother- 
hood, at  which  those  who  could  afford  it,  brought  provisions  of 
meat  and  wine,  and  which  thus  constituted  a  frugal  meal,  of  which 
all  partook  whether  rich  or  poor ;  in  this  manner  recognizing  the 
equality  of  each  other  as  members  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and 
hence  the  term  communion  as  implying  the  equality  of  brethren. 

At  these  suppers  called  Agap<B  or  love  '/kasts,  they  celebrated 
the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  and  the  benefits  that  resulted  from  his 
body  having  been  broken  and  his 'blood  having  been  shed  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  Sometimes  t)iis  commemoration  preceded, 
and  at  other  times  followed  the  common  meal  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  But  whether  before  t>r  after,  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. 

According  to  our  investigations  on  this  subject,  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was  as  follows  :  The  requisite  amount  of  bread 
and  wine  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose  having  been  previously 
taken  from  the  general  provision  made  for  the  love  feast,  it  was  at 
the  proper  time  laid  on  the  table  before  the  elders  or  leaders  who 
presided  at  the  meeting,  one  of  whom  having  called  the  attention  of 
those  present  to  the  subject  by  suitable  remarks,  then  stood  up  and 
made  a  prayer  to  God^  thanking  him  for  all  his  mercies  towards 
mankind,  and  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  salvation  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  accomplished  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Having 
made  this  prayer,  the  bread  and  wine  was  distributed  by  the  dea- 

« 

*  That  it  to  say  they  had  do  buildingB  like  our  churches.  This  it  evident  from 
what.  Minucius  Felix,  Ongen,  Arnobiut,  LActantius,  &c.  remark  in  their  con- 
troveriiet  with  the  heathetui^  thai  the  chrittiani  had  no  ^mples  or  altars.  But 
that  they  had  places  for  assemblinfif  themselves  tocfether  is  undoubted,  either  at 
private  bouses,  or  larg^  rooms,  or  even  in  humble  edifices  erected  by  themselves 
in  like  manner  as  tb^  Jews  built  their  synagogues. 
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cons  who  in  their  presentation  to  each  individual  said  nothing  more 
than  this :  ''the  body  of  Christ:  ike  hloodof  ChriH.'*  {See  Bmg- 
ham  Antiq.  Sfc.  lib.  xv.  chap,  5.)  After  all  had  received  the  bread 
and  wine,  another  prayer  was  offered  to  Grod,  and  the  service  wu 
concluded. 

I  apprehend  these  particulars  can  be  fully  substantiated  by  a  ret 
erencc  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second  and  third  ccmtutyi 
though  their  own  practice  already  differed  from  the  simple  instkntion 
that  I  have  stated  abpve.  This  need  not  be  wondered  at  as  thflir 
practices  ordinarily  were  continual  innovations  on  the  o/iginal  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  which  as  concerned  the 
Lord's  supper,  were  corrupted  more  and  more  in  every  succeeding 
age  until  they  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  inform  us 
that  great  scandals  arose  in  the  church  from  ^ese  love  feasts ;  that 
what  Paul  had  censured  the  Corinthians  for  doing  in  hia  day* 
(1  Car,  xi.  20 — 22,)  had  taken  place  so  generally,  that  the  clergy 
who  had  then  attained  to  great  influence,  gradually  obtained  the 
suppression  of  the  love  feasts  throughout  the  christian  world.  This 
was  a  most  unfortunate  innovation,  for  as  they  were  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  institution  of  Christ,  so  they  had  been  expressly 
recognized  as  such  by  Paul  in  his  reproof  sf  the  Corinthians  as 
quoted  above.  If  abuses  and  scandals  had  arisen  by  any.  mis- 
management of  christians  in  holding  their  love  feasts,  the  clergy, 
or  those  having  influence  ought  to  have  remedied  them,  which'  they 
could  have  done  as  in  any  other  ^ase  of  misconduct.  I  apprehend 
however  the  abuses  charged  on  the  love  feasts,  were  the  plea  made 
use  of  to  abolish  them,  rather  than  the  real  cause,  and  that  the 
secret  truth  was,  that  they  interfered  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
clergy  as  a  prieitly  body,  to  which  assumption  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion had  been  sensibly  tending  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  We  cannot  however  enlarge  upon  that  circumstance  at 
present. 

After  the  third  century  when  christians  had  come  into  possession 
of  temples  or  churches,  it  was  a  still  further  inducement  to  urge 
the  suppression  of  the  love  feasts,  as  being  observances  that  pro- 
faned buildings  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  by  making  them 
places  for  eating  and  drinking.  -  As  fasting  had  now  become  of 
great  reputation  among  christians  of  these  times,  it  doubtless  seemed 
to  them  highly  indecorous  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  presence  of  that 
God,  who  according  to  their  notions  bestowed  his  favor  especially 
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to  Aote  wbo  every  where  elie  either  fasted,  or  eat  and  drank  no 
more  than  would  sustain  H& 

In  the  suppression  of  the  love  feast,  the  following  important 
changes  took  place  respecting  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's 
supper.  As  there  was  no  longer  a  common  meal  upon  which  the 
brethren  supped,  the  ordinary  table  at  which  the  Lord's  supper 
bid  been  previously  commemorated,  was  necessarily  withdrawn, 
and  gradually  an  altar  was. substituted  in  its  place,  as  more  suita- 
ble to  the  exaggerated  notions  that  had  prevailed  for  some  time 
concerning  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  which  ailer  clerical 
coneecradon  were  supposed  to  acquire  mysterious  and  sanctifying 
properties* 

The  suppression  of  the  love  feast,  consequently  gave  rise  to  a 
new  mode  of  distributing  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  symbolical 
representations  of  4he.  broken  body  and  *shed  blood  of  Christ. 
Formerly  this  had  been  done  at  the  table  at  which  the  membership 
had  partaken  of  the  common  meal  of  the  love  feast,  and  at  which 
they  either  reclined  or  sat  as  at  any  ordinary  meal.  But  as  the 
table  had  been  superceded  by  an  altar,  the-  position  for  receiving 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper  was  necessarily  changed.  For  some 
time  the  communicants  walked  to  the  altar,  and  there  jstanding, 
received  the  elements  from  the  elder,  for  the  canons  of  the  church 
at  these  times  expressly  forbade  that  any  one  should  kneel  even  in 
prayer  on  Sundays  and  other  festival  days.  But  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  mystic  presence  of  Christ  in  thejemblems  of  his  body  and 
blood  was  strongly  developing  itsdf,-a  few  years  only  were  neces- 
sary to  supercede  the  canona  forbidding  kneeling,  and  the  christian 
world  soon  settled  down  on  the  principle  that  the  only  reverent 
posture  to  receive  the  mystic  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
was  in  the  humble  position  of  bended  knees. 

The  primitive  christians  having  thus  entirely  perverted  the  insti- 
tution of  the  commemoration  of  Christ'Q  last  supper,  it  was  finally 
consummated  in  its  corruption  b^  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  the  Whole  subject  thus  elaborated  prevailed 
in  the  Catholic  church  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  Protestant  reformers  came  out  of  the  Catholic  church 
deeply  imbued  with  the  notions  they  had  received  by  their  pre- 
vious theological  training.  Ttiey  had  in  fact  only  revolted  from 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  for  they  still  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  maintained  with  but  slight  modifications  most 
of  the  dogmas  and  institutions  they  had  deceived  from  the  Catholics. 
Thus  with  respect  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Luther 
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taught  what  he  called  coii8ubAtantiation»  and  Calvin  advocated  the 
real  presence.  {Instit.  lib.  iv.  chap.  17.)  The  Church  of  England 
from  which  our  American  churches  more  immediately  8pnmg» 
expressly  made  their  ceremonial  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  so  that 
the  Catholics  might  be  induced  to  conform  to  the  English  chiirch. 
(See  Burnett  Reform,  part  ii.  lib.  3.)  Zuingle,  the  Swiss  refonncTf 
under  much  obloquy  alone  taught  tke  true  doctrine  on  the  sulgecty 
that  it  was  merely  commemorative. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  celebrated  by  the 
primitive  christians,  and  the  innovation  by  which  the  old  mode  was 
set  aside  by  a  new  device,  we  shall  now  be  enabled  to  discoBS  with 
greater  advantage  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  instruct:  us  as  to 
the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  evangelists  and  apostles,  as  far  as  they  speak  expressly  con- 
cerning this  institution,  distinctly  inform 'us  that  it  was  to  be  done 
in  remembrance  of  Chxist,  whose  body  had  been  broken  and  his 
blood  shed  for  the  remisiiion  of  sins.  They*  do  not  give  us  a  hint 
of  any  other  signification,  and  hence  it  is  wholly  unwarrantable  to 
attach  any  meaning  tO  the  ceremonial,  as  implying  a  hidden  or  mys- 
terious operation  upon  those  partaking  of  this  sacrament. 

Yet  as  a  memorial  of  Christ  and  what  he  had  done  for  mankind, 
the  institution  suggested  to  his  first  disciples  who  were  Jews,  some 
striking  and  apposite  considerations,  which  persons  ignorant  of 
Jewish  institutions  do  not  now  appreciate,  but  in  which  the  true 
character  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  very  distinctly  exhibited. 

When  a  Jew  made  a  peace  offering,  or  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  for 
mercies  or  benefits  received,  a  part  only  of  the  sacrifice  was  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  the  priest  took  the  right  shoulder  for  his  per- 
quisite, and  the  remainder  of  the  animal  after  having  been  heaved 
or  waved  before  the  altar,  v^as  then  returned,  to  the  person  making 
the  sacrifice,  who  carried  it  home  and  feasted  on  it  together  with 
such  friends  as  he  invited  to  the  entertainment. 

Now  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  on  the  anal- 
ogy of  this  very  theory  so  familiar  to  the  Jews.  To  remind  his 
disciples  for  the  future  of  the  great  principle  involved  in  his  advent 
or  incarnation,  he  directed  that  small  portions  of  mere  bread  and 
wine  should  be  eaten  by  them  as  symbolical  of  a  t€UTificial  Jeoit 
that  referred  to  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

As  the  action  thus  signified  an  object  that  had  been  accomplished, 
nothing  could  more  plainly  remind  the  disciples  of  the  purport  of 
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Cbrist's  dealh  whenever  they  partook  of  these  Intelligible  emblems, 
for  they  merely  represented  through  a  symbolic  action,  what  they 
aB.  Jews  had  been  ever  accustomed  to  do  in  a  sensible  form  with 
the  sacrificed  animal.  I  presume  no  one  after  this  explanation  will 
find  any  difiiculty  in  comprehending  the  full  meaning  of  our 
expression,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  simply  a 
conomemoration  of  the  fact  of  his  death  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
It  is  a  ceremony  that  is  to  bring  the  subject  to  our  minds,  and  to 
shew  forth  the  object  of  the  Lord's  death  until  he  shall  come  ag^in. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  love  feasty-^at  which  time  only  the 
primitive  christians  originally  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  our 
Lord,  under  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  common  meal 
that  either  preceded  or  followed  the  commemoration,^— we  have 
abundant  reason  to  infer  that  the  rite  was  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
thoSb  peculiar  ecclesiastical  acts,  which  Hre  now  used  by  our  clergy 
in  what  they  call  consecrating  the  elements,  as  being  esjsential  to 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  primitive  christians 
appear  to  have  simply  folleVed  the  example  of  Christ,  who  afler 
supper  having  given  Qod  thanks  for  his  mercies,  then  took  bread 
and  wine  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples,  without  any  consecra- 
tion of  them  as  ordinarily  supposed  and  practiced. 

This  notion  of  a  consecration,  which  the  Protestants  retained*  from 
the  practice  of  the  Catholics  before  the  Reformation,  as  far  as  the 
New  Testament  is  concerned,  is  only  sustained  by  the  improper 
manner  in  which  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  26,  is  rendered 
in  our  English  version,  which  represents  Christ  to  have  taken  bread 
and  to  have  blessed  it,  (f.  e.  the  bread.)  But  there  is  nothing  to 
justify- such  translation;  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  **And 
while  they  were  eating,  Jesus  aii  taking  bread  and  on  giving  thanks, 
broke  and  gave  to  the  disciples,  and  said  take  eat,^  &c. 

The  English  version  of  this  text  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  for  if  the 
translators  chose  to  express  the  literal  phraseology  of  the  Jews  in 
giving  thanks,  which  w^s  Ordinarily  done  by  *<  blessing  Crod,**  they 
ought  to  have  added  the  word  Chd,  whiol^  would  have  prevented 
any  misapprehension,  but  they  have  most  improperly  added  the 
word  it,  which  though  in  italics  to  shew  that  it  is  not  in  the  text,  is 
a  matter  overlooked  by  the  English  reader  as  if  it  was  essential  to 
the  significance  of  the  word  blessed,  which  however  as  before 
observed  is  a  very  unjustifiable  rendering  of  the  Greek  text.* 

*  The  translators  of  the  Douay  or  Catholic  Bible  have  been  more  honest  than 
those  of  bur  English  version^  for  they  have  rendered  the  passage  literally  from  the 
V ulgate,  "Jetui  toek  brtad  and  biiuid  and'brokt,'*  he .    Nevertheless  the  rendering 
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This  correcdoQ  of  our  English  translation  involvjQ^  some  Tery 
important  consequences,  for  by  shewing  the  true  meaning  of  the 
text,  we  wholly  get  rid  of  those  fanciful  inferences  which  theolo- 
gians have  deduct  from  the  supposition  that  Christ  consecrated 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  supper,  and  which  from  such  supposed 
consecration  it  is  inferred  they  acquire  mystical  and  sanctifying  pro- 
perties, and  which  even  among  Protestants  that  do  not  recog^ze 
the  real  presence,  are  spoken  of  as  being  '*  food  for  the  soul,  com- 
munion with  Grod,  renewal  of  our  covenant  obligations,"  Sqc.  all  of 
which  are  unwarrantable  inferences ;  for  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion was  to  no  such  purposes,  but  was  only^ppointed  according  to 
the  express  word  of  Christ  to  be  done  in  remtmhremce  of  Him. 

This  circumstance  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Bishop  Hoadly 
in  his  discourse  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  frdni  which  be  correctly 
infers  that  there  can  be  no  spiritual  efficacy  in  its  recepdony  since 
from  the  fact  of  its  insdtudon  it  was  to  be  observed  in  rememhrancct 
and  not  in  view  of  aay  present  advantage.  If  it  conferred,  gi's^oe 
or  sanctificadon  to  the  person  receiving  it,  it  would,^^  absurd  lo 
insdtute  it  as  a  remembrance  of  something  past., 

in  either  caae  ii  (kuliy,  for  the  true  aenie  of  the  paatage  is  that  Christ  haTing 
thanked  God  for  all  his  mercies,  then  proceeded  to  break  the  bread,  &c.  That  the 
Greek  words  8vK»yS(ii  and  Sv^tigt^Sdi  are  ihere  synonymes  as  expressing'  thank- 
fulness, is  evident  from  their  interchangeable  use  by  the  different  evangelists  in 
describing  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

But  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  tn^uiing  of  the  word  ftlcss,  will  be  removed  by 
an  investigation  of  Jewish  customs.  Their  form,  in  spying  grace,  or  in  other 
acknowledgments  of  God's  mercies  and  goodness,  is  invariably  **  Blessed  art  thoa 
O  God  for  these  thy  mercies,"  he.  The  reader  who  will  examine  Lightlboi 
( IVorkM  ix.  chap.  IS)  on  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  passover,  at  which  feast  our  Lord 
instituted  hU  tupper,  will  find  these  words  continually  repeated.  But  even  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  phraseology  is  sufficiently  discernable,  as  any  English  reader 
may  see  by  examining  Cruden's  Concordance  under  the  bead  of  bUu  and  blnttd. 

There  therefore  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  done  by  our  Saviour.  0a 
blessed  God  and  he  did  not  bless  the  bread  any  more  than  the  wine ;  but  he  ^Kmi^Immj 
God  for  his  mercies,  both  when  he  took  the  bread  in  his  hands  and  when  he  took 
up  the  cup  of  wine. 

That  our  Saviour  did  not  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  of  his  last  .supper  is  no 
new  doctrine  of  mine;  the  ever  memorable  flales  of  Eaton,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  {IVorks  i.  53,)  made  a  similar  observation  two  hundred  years  ago. 
"They  suppose,"  says  he,  '<that  upon  the  pronouncing  of  those  words,  ({.  cof 
consecration)  something  befiills  that  action  jehich  otherwise  would  not,  and  that 
without  those  words  the  action  were  lame.  Sir,.  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  unto 
you.  I  find  no  ground  for  the  necessity  of  thus  doing.  Our  Saviour  instituting 
that  holy  ceremony  commands  us  to  do  what  he  did,  leaves  us  no  precept  of  saying 
any  words;  neither  will  it  be  made  appear  that  either  the  blessed  apostles  or  prim- 
itive christians  had  any  such  custom ;  nay  the  contrary  will  be  made  probably  to 
appear,  out  of  some  of  the  ancientest  writings  of  the  church's  ceremonials." 
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I  trust  no  one  will  be  absurd  enough  to  say,  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  assert  that  a  devout  person  does  not  receive  grace  by  a 
humble  participation  in  an  institution  appointed  by  Christ.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  say  what  Chd  does  or  may  not  do  where  he 
has  made  no  revelation,  but  this  we  say  that  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  writers  do  not  ascribe  any  grace  or  spiritual  benefit  to  a 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  those  who  assert  the  contrary 
to  this,  are  not  to  require  us  to  disprove  their  assumption,  they 
must  prove  their  doctrine  to  be  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scripture. 

The  abolition  of  the  love  feast  was  attended  with  a  great 
innovation  concerning  the  discipline  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  in 
christian  congregations.  Previously,  as  every  member  attended 
the  love  feast  as  the  common  assemblage  of  the  brotherhood,  so  if 
any  one  had  transgressed  against  morality,  or  any  principle  involv- 
ing a  violation  of  christian  doctrine  or  propriety,  he  was  renounced 
AS  a  brother,  in  other  words  was  excommunicated,  t.  e,  expelled 
from  christian  society.  He  consequently  no  longer  consorted  with 
die  brotherhoods  nor  joined  them  in  their  love  feasts,  where  the 
Itord's  supper  was  only  administered. 

But  after  the  love  feasts  were  abolished,  the  exclusion  of  a 
disorderly  brother  became  the  act  of  the  clergy,  who  gave  the 
term  excommiimaUed  a  new  signification  as  if  implying  one  under 
the  curse  of  God,  And  in  the  utmost  peril  of  his  soid.  At  the 
same  time  also  they  would  not  allow  such  persons  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  being  unworthy  of  such  a 
privilege.  This  was  an  utter  innovation  on  the  original  principle 
of  excommunication,  which  simply  excluded  an  offender  from 
intercourse  with  other  christians  as  being  an  individual  unworthy 
of  the  christian  name.     He  was  of  course  as  such  excluded  from 

« 

the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  supper,   because  he  was   not 
admitted  to  the  love  feast. 

But  the  clergy  were  altogether  inconsistent  in  their  proceeding, 
tor  holding  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  a  means  of 
grace,  it  was  unjustifiable  to  feihid  any  one  to  partake  of  it  who 
presented  himself  in  a  reverent  and  becoming  manner  at  the 
church  altar.  For  if  the  sacrament  be  a  mean  of  grace,  it  was 
most  reasonable  that  the  individual,  necessarily  penitent  in  the  act» 
should  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  an  institution  which  accord- 
ing to  their  own  theory  had  been  so  appointed  by  Christ.  This 
inconsistency  is  still  observed  among  many  Protestants  who  have 
superstitious  notions  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  They 
willingly  dispense  it  to  the  pure  and  the  holy»  but  if  a  man  is  not 
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as  righteous  as  they  think  he  ought  to  be,  they  then  forbid  him  to 

partake  of  it.* 

Many  Protestants  are  sensible  of  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  in  this  particular,  but  are  exceedingly  perplexed  how  to 
dispose  of  the  subject.  Their  embarrassment  is  incapable  of  solu- 
tion under  the  ordinary  opinions  concerning  the  nature  Kid  purport 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  cause  of  the  whole 
perplexity  is  in  the  fact  of  having  dispensed  with  the  love  feast,  to 
which  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  vupper  was  originally 
attached*  By  setting  aside  the  love  feast*  the  Lord^a  supper 
gradually  became  a  pnestly  act,  and  as  such  will  ever  be  anom- 
alous to  the  principles  involved  in  its  original  institution.  If 
Christians  therefore  desire  to  conduct  this  sacrament  as  Christ 
appointed  it,  they  must  revive  the  love  feast' in  its  original  institu- 
tions, and  then  all  things  will  be  unattended  with  any  perplexity. 

After  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  the  statements  I  have 
given,  it  would  be  needless  to  express  myself  concerning  the  modes 
in  which  the  Lord's  supper  is  commemorated  among  Protestants 
at  the  present  time.  I  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  their  own 
consideration. 

The  reader  who  may  desire  a  more  complete  view  of  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper  will  find  much  instruction  on  the 
subject  in  Cud  worth's  "  True  notion  of  the  Lord's  supper,"  com- 
monly bound  up  with  his  great,  work  on  the  Litellectual  System  of 
the  Univeri^«  Also  in  Warburton's  Tracts,,  pp.  171,  &c.  and  in 
Bishop  Hoadly's  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.  vol.  iii.  843. 
These  treatises   however,  niotwithstanding  their  greait   value  as 

*  In  A.  D.  1645  when  it  was  prop98ed  ixi.th«  Engiiih  PMrliament  to  empower  the 
clergcy  of  the  New  Establishment  to  exercise  with  no  other  con(kt>l  than  their  own 
discretion',  the  ecclesiastical  punishment  oif  excommunication  and  suspension  from 
the  sacrament,  the  celebrated  John  Selden.so  ably  opposed  the  proposition  that 
Parliament  refused  to  cpnfer  upon  the  clergy  sueh  judicial  powers. 

'*  Selden  in  the  course  of  his  argument  against  the  measure,  observed,  that  for 
4000  years  there  was  no  sign  of  any  laws  to  suspend  persons  from  the  performance 
of  their  religieus  exercises.  Under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  every  sinner  was 
especially  directed  to  offer  his  sacrifices,  beeauu  he  toos  a  nmiur,  and  no  priest  or 
other  authority  had  power  to  restrain  him,  unless  his  impenitence  could  be  shewn* 
Which  was  difficult  to  be  done.  It  is  true  that  strangers  were  forbidden  the  pass- 
orer,  but  they  were  Pagans,  and  this  is  not  to  the  qucetion ,  but  whether  Protestants 
are  to  be  kept  from  the  sacrament  or  other  part  of  Protestant  worship.  No  divine 
can  shew  that  for  this  there  is  any  command.  The  passage  in  Scripture  thai  is 
quoted,  &c.  '*  put  away  from  among  you  that  wicked  person,*'  (1  Cbr.  v.  IS)  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek,  it  should  be  ro  srovi}^*?  put  awajf  that  ml  from  you. 
There  is  a  new  edition  of  Theodoret  published  that  has  this  correctly,"  &c. 
{Memobn  qf  Jokn  SeUen,  hy  Johnton,  121,  132.) 
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exposing  certain  misjudgments  on  the  subject  are  all  defective  in 
the  fact,  that  they  have  overlooked  the  love  feast  to  which  the 
sacrament  strictly  pertained*  and  in  consequence  their  views  are 
all  defective  in  the  important  circumstance  of  that  omission. 


INVESTIGATION  OONCEBNING  THE  CONSTITDTION 

AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIBST 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


0^^i^0^^m^^t0*^t^i0*0m 


We  bave  already  exhibited  to  our  readers,  in  our  discourse  upon 
the  prophetic  as  well  aa  the  literal  history  of  Jesus  Christy  that  one 
important  part  of  his  function  as  the  Messiah  was  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  sove- 
reign. Jesus  Christ  however  merely  commenced  this  work,  and 
left  its  further  development  to  the  agencies  of  his  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples, who  were  instructed  to  invite  all  nations  of  men  to  become 
subjects  or  citizens  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  as  contemplating  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  citizenship.  But,  instead  of  calling 
such  persons  subjects  or  citizens,  Christ  in  the  first  place*  and  his 
disciples  afterwards,  designated  them  as  being  his  church,  or  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  which  terms  howevei'  are  really  only  synony- 
mous with  those  of  subjects  or  citizens,  for  in  the  original  and  true 
sense  of  the  word  church,  it  merely  signifies  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  the  Messiah. 

The  term  church  in  this '  comprehensive  sense  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  .every  where  throughout  the 
Old  Testameht,  which  speaks  of  the  congregation  of  hradi  or  ellip- 
tically  the  congregation,  as  designating  the  whole  body  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  which  was  strictly  founded  on  the  ^t,  that  all  who 
entered  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  rite  of  circumeisiony 
thus  became  members  of  the  congregation  of  IsraeL  Any  large 
concordance  will  abundantly  shew  the  proper  sense  in  which  the 
words  church  and  congregation  are  to  be  understood. 

In  like  manner  as  with  the  Jews,  all  those  who  were  baptked 
into  the  religious  system  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  became 
through  their  faith  in  him,  memb«*s  of  his  congregrataon  or  church, 
t.  e,  as  subjects  or  citizens  they  were  henceforth  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  belonging  to  such  citizenship. 
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Though  Jesus  Christ  laid  the  foundations  of  his  churchy  or  as  it 
is  otherwise  designated  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  GMLt  yet  his 
personal  ministry  was  not  so  much  directed  to  obtain  subjects  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  more  important  objects,  and  in  laying  down  the 
principles  by  which  his  subjects  were  to  regulate  themselves  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  But  when  he  had  accomplished  what 
he  had  come  to  perform,  and  just  before  he  ascended  to  heaven,  he 
then  charged  the  disciples  he  had  made  during  his  ministry,  to  go 
forth  and  proselyte  disciples  or  subjects  for  his  kingdom^  **  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you," 
wd  encouraging  them  to  this  work  by  promiring  to  bo  with  them 
in  a  miraculously  helping  manner  until  the  "end  of  the  age," 
{Maih.  xxviii.  20,)  and  not  as  it  is  incorrectly  rendered  in  our  Bibles, 
**  unto  the  end  of  the  vxnldJ* 

That  Jesus  Christ  here  gave  an  express  commandment  to  his 
disciples  to  go  forth  and  proselyte  all  men  to  the  system  in  which 
they  had  been  instructed  by  him,  is  so  evident,  that  no  paraphrase 
of  his  words  can  render  it  plainer.  But  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance is  involved  in  the  correct  comprehension  of  the  direction 
given  by  our  Saviour,  whether  this  commandment  was  addressed 
to  his  apostles  and  disciples  as  a  duty  pertaining  to  them  merely  as 
individuals,  or  whether  it  was  given  as  a  commission  to  them  as  being 
a  divine  corporation  of  ministers,  set  apart  under  a  special  ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

Nearly  all  theologians  4iave  interpreted  our  Saviour's  words  to 
signify  that  he  gave  a  special  commission  to  the  apostles  as  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation,  who  as  such  were  henceforth  to  preside  over 
the  whole  body  of  christian  believers,  and  as  such  had  author- 
ity to  expound  the  principles  oC  the  christian  faith',  to  administer 
certain  ordinances  now  called  sacraments,  and  to  ordain  other  per- 
sons to  the  exercise  of  peculiar  functions,  which  by  successive 
ordinations  should  continue  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
until  the  literal  ending  of  the  world. 

This  notion  however  of  a  divinely  appointed  clergy,  or  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  is  opposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  apostles  have  not  recognized  the  existence  of 
any  such  corporation  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
is  no  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  clerical  body  laid  down  any 
where  in  the  apostolic  writings,  nor  rules  given  by  which  they 
should  be  regelated.  Neither  is  there  a  word  said  concerning  their 
supposed  peculiar  functions.  These  remarkable  omissions  there- 
fore fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  no  corporation  of  ministers  of 
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the  gospel  could  have  been  contempltted  by  oar  Saviour  as  an 
institution  pertaining  to  the  Chrisdan  DispensatioiL 

Hence  in  warning  his  disciples  against  the  false  prophets  (teach- 
ers) who  would  in  after  time  appear  among  themi  he  gave  them  no 
other  instruction  by  which  the  character  of  these  false  teachers 
was  to  be  determined,  but .  by  judging  of  them  according  to  ikeir 
JruUs.  {M€Uh.  vii.  15—23.)  Such  a  rule  is  manifestly  opposed  to 
any  notion  of  a  divinely  conmiissioned  body  of  clergy,  for  if  such 
an  institution  had  been  recognised  by  Christ,  he  would  assuredly 
have  referred  his  disciples  at  once  to  some  specific  test,  and  not 
have  left  the  subject  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  inferences  of 
their  private  judgment. 

The  doctrine  of  a  divinely  conmiissioned  clergy  is  furthermore 
opposed  by  insuperable  objections  as  regards  the  exercise  of  the 
peculiar  functions  ascribed  to  such  supposed  divine  organisation. 

A  divinely  appointed  corporation,  who  by  successive  ordinations 
among  themselves  should  preserve  such  an  institution  tbrpughout 
all  generations  of  christians,  could  only  contemplate  two  objects* 
Jirstf  that  they  were  to  teach  men  by  divine  authority  what  were 
the  true  principles  of  christian  faith  and  practice,  and  secondlpt 
that  they  should  administer  the  sacraments  as  possessing  an  efficacy 
in  the  fact  of  their  clerical  administration. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  can  bear  a  moment's  examina- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  an  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been  conferred  on  the 
clergy,  then  every  individual  clergyman  must  be  infallihle  m  wkai 
he  teaches,  for  if  not  infallible,  to  what  end  is  a  divine  conmiission 
given?  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Christ  should 
have  set  men  apart  to  teach  others  by  a  divine  commission,  whan 
at  the  same  time  as  being  falHble  they  might  through  personal 
infirmity  abuse  their  divine  commission,  and  thus  establish  error  or 
false  doctrine  with  authority.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  a  divine 
commission  to  teach  other  men,  that  the  teachers  themselves  should 
be  individually  preserved  from  all  error. 

This  dilemma  was  not  perceived  in  the  primitive  church  until 
after  they  had  recognized  the  doctrine  that  the  clergy  exercised 
their  functions  upon  a  divine  commission,  and  the  expedient  to 
which  they  resorted  to  sustain  their  assumption,  was  to  claim  this 
infallibility  for  the  church  as  an  assembly  of  clergymen  consecrated 
to  God,  and  whose  deliberations  as  such,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  not  only  preserve  from  error,  but  that  it  would 
furthermore  lead  them  to  the  discernment  of  all  tratL 
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But  it  is  not  enough  that  tbe  cburch,  in  the  abstract,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  always  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holj  Spirit,  or  in 
other  words  that  it  is  infallible,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Catholics. 
We  contend,  that  if  the  clergy  have  a  divine  commission  to  teach, 
every  ecclesiastic  must  be  infallible,  for  otherwise  their  individual 
teaching  may  lead  their  hearers  into  all  manner  of  error.  What 
does  it  signify  that  the  church  abstractedly  be  infallible,  when  influ- 
ential clergymen  are  the  cause  of  leading  thousands  into  heresy. 
Arius  was  an  ecclesiastic,  Nestorius  was  a  bishop,  Eutychus  and 
Pelagius  were  ecclesiastics,  and  yet  by  their  preaching  they  in- 
duced thousands  of  men  to  adopt  their  peculiar  opinions,  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy  now  consider  to  be  heresies  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  To  say  that  these  individuals  ought  to  have 
submitted  to  the  church  is  to  no  purpose,  for  they  did  not  submit, 
and  thousands  of  men  followed  their  teaching. 

If  every  clergyman  is  not  infallible  it  is  perfectly  nugatory  to 
assert  the  existence  of  a  divinely  commissioned  body  of  clergy,  for 
we  have  no  possible  means  of  determining  whether  individual 
ecclesiastics  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  or  not.  The  supposi- 
don  that  a  majority  of  them  when  assembled  in  a  council,  will  be 
guided  into  infallibility  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  utterly  absurd ;  for 
we  have  no  promise  of-  God  concerning  such  assemblies,  and  our 
whole  experience  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  truth  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  majorities.  Our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  were  a 
minority,  Luther  and  the  Reformers  were  a  minority,  and  so  with 
others  since.*  But  the  thing  itself  is  so  self-evident  that  we  need 
not  attempt  to  prove  it. 

It  is  therefore  seemingly  incredible  that  Christ  could  have  con-> 
templated  the  establishment  of  any  organized  body  of  clergy  af 
possessing  a  divine  commission  to  teach,  for  not  only  is  no  such 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptured,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  are  utterly  irreconcilable  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

Thus  for  instance,  I  defy  the  whole  body  of  christian  ecclesias- 
tics. Catholic  and  Protestant  together,  to  tell  us  whether  a  differing 
reading  of  the  Samaritan,  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Septuagint,  is  the 

*  On  thii  subject  of  christian  truth  being*  determined  by  a  msjority  of  votes, 
nothing'  can  be  more  pertinent  than  the  observation  of  *'  ever  memorable  Halen." 
(  Worka  i.  66.)  **  It  was  never  heard  in  any  profession  that  the  conclusion  of  truth 
went  by  plurality  of  voices,  ih»  ckriaUan  jfrttftmtion  only  exeepUd :  and  I  have  often 
mused  bow  it  comet  to  pass,  that  the  way  which  in  ail  other  sciences  is  not  able  to 
warrant  the  poorest  conclusion,  should  be  thought  sufficient  to  give  authority  to 
coDclosions  in  divinity,  the  supreme  empress  of  sciences." 

21  v.  2 
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true  reading.  I  challenge  them  to  tell  uf  whether  any  difputed 
text  18  true  Scripture  or  noty  otherwiae  than  as  baaed  upon  the  in- 
Testigations  of  commentators  and  critica  who  claim  no  inapiration 
for  their  labors.  Shall  we  then  allow  ecolesiastica  to  tell  na  they 
have  a  commission  to  expound  the  sense  of  the  Scriptnre  to  ns» 
when  they  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  Scripture  or  not  T 

If  Christ  had  constituted  his  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion, wo  should  have  always  found  the  clergy  united  in  harmonious 
operation  and  opposing  an  undivided  front  to  the  irreligious  world. 
Sects  and  heresies  therefore  ought  to  have  originated  only  among 
laymen,  or  persons  out  of  the  clergyy  whereas  the  very  reverse  k 
the  case,  for  heresies  and  schisms  have  originated  essentially  with 
the  clergy  only. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  abundantly 
informs  us,  that  in  all  times  since  the  advent,  there  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  disputes  and  heresies  among  the  clergy,  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  control  or  counteract  by  any  expedient  that  the 
rulers  of  the  church  could  adopt.  Councils  or  assemblies  of  cler^ 
gymen  have  for  centuries  been  working  on  this  subject,  but  yel 
have  never  advanced  any  further  in  the  disposition  of  the  matter 
than  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  controverted  doctrines  by  a  major- 
ity of  votes.  But  such  action  as  this  is  preposterous*  if  clergy- 
men had  a  divine  commission,  and  consequently  as  such  influenced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  could  be  no  differences  of  opinion^ ainong 
them.  Every  where  as  individuals  they  would  have  inculcated  the 
same  principles  of  truth.  Hence  the  very  fact  of  councils  or  as- 
semblies of  clergymen  to  determine  what  is  true  christian  doctrine* 
is  ipso  facto  proof  that  they  have  not  been  authorised  by  Jekovah 
to  teach  mankind  with  authority.* 

*  The  notion  that  our  modem  clergy  have  any  right  to  expoand  the  Seriptores 
auihoritaUvely  ia  so  utterly  fallacious,  that  even  Mr.  Froude  noiwithetanding'  his 
high  church  prejudices  respcciiog  the  prietUy  eharaeUr  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  has  yet  argued  against  their  assumption  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
with  authority,  in  language  fully  as  explicit  as  I  hare  done.  His  words  ara  as 
follow :   (Remtmu,  4r€.  i.  40^) 

'*  The  TracU,"  (t.  t.  the  Oxford,)  "  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  clergy  tmekmg 
authoritaiively.  Do  you  thinlc  that  on  any  fair  principles  of  interpretation,  the 
texts  which  claim  authority  for  the  teaching  of  inspired  persons,  and  those  in 
immediate  communication  wHh  them,  can  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  those  who 
have  no  access  to  any  source  of  information  which  is  not  equally  open  to  all  raaa- 
kind  ?  Surely  no  teaching  now-a-days  is  authoritative  in  the  sense  in  which  ths 
apostles'  was,  except  that  ttf  the  Bibie;  nor  any  in  the  sense  in  which  Timothy^ 
was,  except  that  of  primitive  tradition.  To  find  a  sense  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  modern  clergy  is  aufhontaUoi,  I  confess  baffles  me.    Do  you  mean  that  if  Ids 
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That  onr  Saviour  could  not  have  contemplated  the  appointment 
of  a  body  of  persons  as  a  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
teach  with  authority,  is  furthermore  distinctly  inferrible  firom  what 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  (Maik.  xxiii.  7 — 10,)  "  But  be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi,  /or  one  is  your  teacher  or  instructor,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father,  upon  earth,  for  one  is 
your  father  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters,  for 
one  is  your  master  even  Christ."  • 

Now  if  none  of  Christ's  disciples  were  to  be  saluted  with  appel- 
lations which  signify  learned  men,  teachers,  or  instructors,  can  any 
thing  be  more  evident  than  that  no  class  of  persons  could  have 
been  constituted  by  Christ  to  exercise  such  functions  by  a  divine 
commission.  Is  it  possible  for  words  to  bear  a  more  direct  testi- 
mony against  a  divinely  constituted  body  of  teachers  than  the  cir- 
eomstance,  that  the  very  words  that  imply  the  necessary  superiority 
of  such  teachers,  are  positively  forbidden  to  be  used.t 

lorddiip  of "  (Maie  bishop)  *<  taught  one  way,  and  Psscal  or  Robert  Nelsoii 

another,  the  former  would  be  ientitled  to  moet  consideration  ?  Or  do  you  only  give 
the  preference  to  ordained  persons  eofcrw  TpaariUbm  7  The  former  assertion  would 
ke  startling — the  latter  does  not  come  to  much." 

*  As  I  think  it  very  important  that  the  reader  should  be  deeply  impressed  with 
these  words  of  Christ,  I  call  his  attention  to  them  by  the  following  analysis. 

"Bs  Ts  HOT  GALLBD  SABBi."  ThiB  term  means  learned  man,  and  more  espe- 
cially leoeAcr,  as  it  is  stated  Jnhn  i.  38,  <•  roMt,  which  is  to  say,  being  interpreted, 
Indbsr**  (/iJ^«rx«X6.) 

**  Foa  ONB  IS  TDt7a  Umiitr,  (x«^i7^r))^)  Bvair  Chbist,  amo  all  tb  abb  bbbtho 

aair.'*  The  word  x^inyviTv^  signifies  leader,  conductor,  or  guide.  In  our  common 
iranslatioQ  it  was  formerly  well  expressed  by  the  term  moslsr,  but  of  which  we 
have  now  no  proper  apprehension  unless  in  its  partial  application  to  a  echootmaeUr. 

"AMD  OALL  NO  MAN  TOUB  FaTHBS  UPON  THB  BARTH,  FOB  0N8  IS  TOUB  FATflBB 

WHtOH  IS  IN  HBATBN.  The  word  Father  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  that  individual 
rabbi  or  teacher  to  whose  spiritual  g^dance  they  especially  submitted  themselves, 
though  it  also  was  applied  as  a  term  of  respect  to  any  elderly  rabbi  of  reputation. 

NaiTHBB    la    TB    CALLBD     mtuUrt,    (X«4li)^t}r«l)    fob     ONB     is     TOUB     MASTBB 

hiaiByfffirfii)  bvbn  Chbist.  This  term  we  have  already  interpreted  above  as  sig- 
nifying leader,  tondnctor,  or  guide. 

Here  then  we  have  the  most  positive  prohibition  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself, 
against  any  of  his  disciples  assuming  the  character  of  being  teachers  or  instruc- 
tors by  aulkoritff,  for  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  terms  are  reprobated  is 
evident,  since  Christ  and  the  apostles  distinctly  recognise  certain  of  their  follow- 
ers to  be  teachers  and  instructors  of  others.  Hence  they  were  only  to  teach  and 
instruct  by  communicating  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  just  in  like  manner 
as  an/"  layman  in  our  day  instructs  any  other  layman  in  the  principles  of  religious 
Iroth  as  he  has  learned  them. 

t  There  is  a  single  passage  in  otlr  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that 
to  an  ordinary  reader  might  seem  to  recognise  authority  as  being  vested  in  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.    This  is  in  TUue  ii.  16, '« rebuke  with  all  autkority."    Though 
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If  it  then  be  incredible  that  Christ  could  have  constituted  a  body 
of  clergymen  to  teach  mankind  by  a  divine  commission,  it  is  more 
incredible  to  suppose  that  he  has  instituted  such  a  body  merely  to 
administer  sacraments  as  communicating  grace :  for  there  is  not  a 
aingle  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  that  specifies  wbat 
individuals  are  to  administer  the  sacraments.  And  in  further  oppo- 
sition to  all  theological  assumptions  on  the  subject,  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  no  where  recognize  the  sacraments  to  be  means  of 
gracty  as  We  have  already  urged  in  our  preceding  chapter.  Indeed 
Such  a  notion  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  doctrine  of  chrisdan 
adoption ;  see  Vol.  II.  85,  &c.  where  we  have  shewn  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  what  our  Saviour  had  accomplished  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  he  was  authorized  in  virtue  of  that  obedience  to  introduce 
into  his  father's  household  all  that  would  seek  that  privilege  from 
him.  Hence  all  who  do  acknowledge  him  as  their  Redeemer  are 
by  adoption  made  children  of  God,  with  full  right  as  such  to  come 
to  Jehovah  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  obtain  from  him  as  their 
FATHER,  all  things  necessary  to  them  whether  temporal  or 
Spiritual.  Jehovah  therefore  having  authorized  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  himself  on  the  part  of  all  true  chrisdans,  with  the 
promise  of  answering  their  prayer  on  all  subjects  whatever,  it  fol«> 
lows  necessarily  that  no  clerical  agencies  can  be  essendal  to  com- 
munion with  him.  If  every  man,  by  his  own  prayer,  can  obtain 
whatever  grace  Jehovah  deems  suitable  to  bestow  upon  those  who 
seek  his  favor,  what  more  can  he  promise  or  what  more  can  man 
require. 

If  then  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  no  divine  commission  to 
teach  mankind  with  authority,  nor  to  administer  sacraments  as 
opera  operata,  how  can  we  suppose  that  such  a  body  of  men  were 
ever  consdtuted  by  Christ  as  a  corporation  with  powers  to  condnne 
themselves  to  the  end  of  the  world?  The  error  of  mankind  oft 
this  subject  originally  proceeded  from  a  gross  corrupdon  of  chris* 
dan  simplicity,  which  has  been  maintained  ever  since  by  false 
construcdons  put  Upon  certain   passages  in  the   New  Testament 

« 

this  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  Greek  word  tiri  rttfyri  is  thus  rendered,  I  think 
our  translators  have  given  its  meaning'  correctly.  But  the  authority  thus  referred 
to,  is  simply  that  of  Titus  being  fully  qualified  to  speak  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  that  constituted  Paul's  teaching^ ;  and  not  from  any  et  officio  author* 
ity  pertaining  to  him  as  being*  a  minister  of  the  fjfoSpeL  If  Paul  had  intended  to 
convey  any  such  idea  as  that,  he  would  have  used  the  word  i ^W<«,  which  is  the 
term  always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  authority  as  founded  on 
ofificial  position.  This  any  one  can  ascertain  who  examines  a  Greek  Concordanet 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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respecting  those  persons  recognized  by  tbe  apostles  as  teachers 
or  exhorters  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  converts  they  had 
made»  but  who  were  simply  laymen  who  acted  according  to  the 
abilities  or  gifts  they  individually  possessed,  as  we  shall  abundantly 
shew  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

But  though  the  theory  of  the  Scripture  is  most  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  institution  of  a  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who  bear  a 
divine  commission,  yet  human  prejudices  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished in  favor  of  such  an  hypothesis,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  hold  no  doctrine  to  be  more 
certain. 

•  Though  we  have  in  our  preceding  exposition  fully  confuted  such 
an  opinion»  yet  to  make  it  still  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  we 
■hall  investigate  the  subject  as  it  is  involved  in  the  interpretations 
put  upon  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  advanced  to  sus- 
tain such  a  doctrine,  but  which  we  will  undertake  to  shew  do 
thoroughly  prove  a  condition  of  things  altogether  different  from  the 
ordinary  expositions  given  on  this  important  matter. 

This  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  authority  and  functions  of 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  was  promulgated  in  Christendom  long 
before  the  rise  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  universal  authority,  and 
of  itself  led  inevitably  to  such  a  result.  For,  as  it  was  universally 
conceded  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  Christ  had 
establiished  the  clergy  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  apostles,  so  they  also  inferred  from  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  that  Peter  had  been  constituted  the  head  of 
the  apostolic  body,  and  consequently  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
claimed  to  be  Peter's  successor,  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy 
as  the  head  of  the  whole  christian  clergy  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned body  of  men,  was  so  consistent  with  such  a  constitution  of 
thingiS,  that  it  utimately  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Western 
Empire  by  the  inherent  strength  of  such  inferences. 

Though  the  Protestants  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  have 
rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  they  appear  to  have  never  doubted  that  Christ 
constituted  the  apostles  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  authority 
to  ordain  other  persons  as  members  of  this  body,  and  consequently 
that  all  ecclesiasticsl  functions  necessarily  pertain  to  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  by  the  express  appointment  of  Christ,  and  cannot 
lawfully  be  exercised  by  any  other  than  ecclesiastically  ordained 
persons.  The  Protestants  therefore  only  differ  essentially  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  in  cer- 
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taia  particiilaM  concerning  the  powers  of  the  bithopi»  or  their  iden- 
tity in  point  of  rank  with  presbyten.  I  apprehend  however  there 
IB  a  much  more  important  point  to  be  determined  on  the  general 
subject  than  has  hitherto  been  properly  investigated ;  viz.  is  it  an 
undoubted  fact  that  Christ  did  constitute  the  apostles  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation.  The  determination  of  this  question  involves  the 
most  serious  consequences,  for  all  the  claims  of  the  clergy  as  a 
body  of  men  consecrated  by  a  divine  appointment  to  perform  cer- 
tain functions,  rests  ultimately  on  the  fact  whether  the  apostles 
themselves  were  a  corporation :  for  unless  they  were  so  constituted 
they  could  not  convey  corporate  powers  to  persons  who  succeeded 
them  in  point  of  time.  Now  every  important  passage  that  i^ 
quoted  from  the  New  Testament  as  implying  commissioOf  author- 
ity,  or  power  to  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  gospel*  has  been 
deduced  from  words  addressed  expressly  to  the  aposdes.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  apply  to  the  clergy  at  large  words  spoken  by 
Christ  specially  to  his  apostles,  unless  they  can  also  shew  that  the 
apostles  were  a  corporation,  and  that,  as  such,  they  communicated 
the  powers  or  authority  they  themselves  had  received.* 

That  Christ  gave  certain  powers  to  his  twelve  apostles  as  indi* 
▼iduals,  to  commence  the  great  work  of  proselyting  mankind»  is 
evident  from  the  New  Testament,  but  that  he  appointed  them  in 
any  sense  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  with  powers  to  confer  a 
corporate  authority  upon  those  they  might  ordain  to  the  ministerial 
function,  is  a  doctrine  that  we  cannot  admit  to  be  taught  in  the 
Scripture. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
that  either  speaks  of,  or  implies  any  corporate  action  of  the  apostles 
as  a  distinct  body. 

Secondly.  That  there  could  have  been  no  organization  of  the 
apostles  as  a  corporation,  is  evident  from  the  statement  made  by 
Paul,  who  expressly  tells  us,  (Gro/.  i  16,  &c.)  that  after  his  mirac- 
ulous call  to  the  apostleship,  he  held  no  conference  whatever  with 
those  who  were  apostles  before  him,  but  went  as  a  mere  individual 
into  Arabia  on  the  work  of  his  ministry ;  and  not  until  three  years 
after  did  he  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  conferred  with  Peter 

*  The  term  apostle  was  not  one  devised  by  our  Saviour,  it  was  of  known  use 
and  signification  among>  ttie  Jews  at  Uiis  very  time,  and  essentially  signified  a 
legate  or  ambassador  entrusted  with  a  particular  mission.  This  term  was  appro* 
priated  by  the  Jews  to  certain  persons  who  were  confidential  ministers  of  tlis 
hig'h  priest,  and  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  particular  powers  and  dis- 
patched on  miBsions  of  importance,  principally  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
resided  in  foreign  parts.    See  AfofMn,  Commeni,  Affokn  ChriH.  Itc.  1.  ISO— nols. 
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•ingly»  and  merely  mendoni  having  seen  James  only  of  all  the  other 
apostles. 

Thirdly.  Neither  did  the  other  apostles  know  during  these  three 
years,  that  Christ  had  appointed  Paul  an  apostle  with  them,  for  it  is 
stated  expressly,  in  Acts  ix.  26,  27,  that  when  Paul  first  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  **  assayed  to  join  himself  with  the  disciples,"  they 
^srere  all  afraid  of  him,  not  believing  him  to  be  even  a  convert  to 
Christiamty,  until  Barnabas  brought  him  to  the  other  apostles,  who 
eoold  only  have  been  Peter  and  James  as  stated  above,  and  then 
declared  to  them  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  spoken  to  Paul  and  that 
he  had  afterwards  preached  boldly  in  his  name.  It  seems  incredible 
therefore  that  the  apostles  were  a  corporation  when  they  did  not 
know  fi>r  three  years  so  eminent  a  member  of  their  body* 

A  further  series  of  arguments  against  the  theory  of  an  apostolic 
eorporadon  may  be  derived  from  the  manifestly  independent  action 
of  the  several  apostles  as  so  many  different  individuals.  Thus 
Paul  tells  us,  {Oal.  ii.  2,  6—9,)  that  fourteen  years  after  his  con- 
verstony  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  only  held  a  private  dis- 
course with  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  apostles  concerning 
the  doctrines  he  preached  among  the  Grentiles,  &c.  He  then  adds, 
diat  when  the  other  apostles  saw  that  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  was 
committed  to  him,  as  the  gospel  of  the  Jews  was  to  Peter,  (i.  e.  by 
the  evident  intention  of  Christ)  they  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  &c.  and  then  they  severally  departed  on  the  work  of 
their  ministry  as  mere  individuals  unconnected  with  any  corporate 
dependence  on  each  other. 

In  further  support  of  this  view  of  the  individual  action  of  the 
different  apostles,  we  remark  that  Paul  in  the  greater  number  of 
his  epistles  associates  with  himself  in  the  address,  Timothy,  Syl« 
vanus,  or  Sosthenes,  who  were  his  ordinary  attendants  on  his 
missionary  excursions.  In  other  epistles  he  writes  in  his  own 
name,  and  never  uses  any  expression  as  implying  the  concurrent 
authority  of  an  apostolic  corporation.  It  is  the  same  with  Peter, 
James  and  John,  they  each  write  as  individuals  only.  These  facts 
are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  apostles  con- 
stituted a  corporation. 

But  we  can  place  our  objections  to  the  common  notions  on  this 
subject  in  a  still  stronger  light,  by  shewing  from  the  clearest  infer- 
ences, that  notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  assumptions  that 
have  been  inferred  from  Acts  i.  3,  &c.  that  Christ,  neither  at  that 
time,  nor  on  any  other  occasion,  could  have  possibly  given  the 
apostles  any  direct  or  explicit  instructions,  whereby  they  could  have 
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determined  bj  corporate  authority  either  the  faith  or  prmctioa  of 
the  general  body  of  christian  believers. 

Thus  for  instance,  Christ  could  not  have  given  them  any  instme- 
tion  as  to  what  order  of  things  they  were  to  establish  among  tha 
GenUle  nations,  for  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  apostles  did  not 
even  comprehend  they  were  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  until  tern  or 
deven  years  after  Christ*s  ascensiamf  when  Peter  had  hia  visioii 
and  interview  with  Cornelius  as  related  in  Acts  x.  and  for  which 
intercourse  with  a  Gentile,  he  was  actually  censured  by  hit  chria- 
tian  brethren,  {Acts  xi.  3)  until  he  justified  himself  by  relating  tha 
whole  circumstance,  and  the  miraculous  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  ensued. 

As  the  apostles  were  thus  evidently  without  any  express  instruct 
dons  concerning  the  Gentiles,  so  we  can  shew  it  to  have  been  the 
same  case  as  regarded  the  Jewish  people;  for  it  is  evident  that 
Christ  could  not  have  taught  the  apostles  in  positive  terms*  that 
they  were  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions concerning  circumcision,  and  the  use  of  clean  or  imclean  food* 
for  if  he  had  thus  instructed  them  they  never  would  have  held  a 
conference  ttocfUy'ttco  years  after  the  ascension,  to  determine  thia 
matter  among  themselves.  {Acts  xv.)  Surely  if  Christ  had  left 
them  any  systematic  instructions  respecting  ecclesiastical  institutions 
or  observances,  they  would  have  said  so  at  once,  instead  of  making 
this  subject  a  matter  of  debate  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  whole 
church  membership  was  literally  taken. 

A  still  stronger  proof  that  Christ  could  not  have  given  the 
apostles  any  formal  instruction  as  to  any  peculiar  organization  of 
the  christian  church,  is  evident  in  the  fact,  that  thirty  years  after  the 
ascension,  the  apostles  and  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  were 
unaware  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  had  been  abrogated  by  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  in  his  individual  capacity  had 
correctly  inferred  this,  but  the  others  had  not,  for  when  he  made 
his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  {Acts  xxi.  20,)  the  **  apostle  James  and 
all  the  elders"  informed  him  that  the  christian  society  there  had 
heard  that  he  (Paul)  had  taught  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  to 
forsake  Moses,  &c.  But  said  they,  as  you  perceive  there  "are 
many  thousands  of  the  Jews  that  believe,**  (t.  e.  who  are  christians,) 
**who  are  all  zealous  for  the  late,**  {i,  e,  for  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  Moses,)  therefore  to  induce  them  to  understand  that  the 
report  they  have  heard  concerning  your  teaching  is  unfounded, 
"and  that  thou  thyself  walkeH  orderly  and  kcepest  the  law,"  now 
be  at  the  expense  of  purifying  four  of  our  christian  brethren  who 
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y    kava  taken  a  (Naxarita)  tow  upon  them  aeeording  to  tlie  law  of 
If  oeei9  &c. 

From  this  statement  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  no  constitution  or 
organisation  of  the  christian  church  had  been  previously  appointed 
by  Christ,  for  had  such  been  the  case  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
the  aposdes,  James  our  Lord's  brother,  and  the  whole  body  of 
christiaDs  at  Jerusalem,  should  persist  in  a  zealous  observance  of 
die  institutions  of  Moses,  instead  of  adopting  the  system  that  our 
clergy  assume  Christ  himself  had  appointed  at  least  thirty  yean 
befiira  this  time. 

The  notion  therefore  that  Christ  established  a  formal  constitution 
fiir  his  church,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  into  effectual  operation 
by  an  organized  clergy,  possessing  those  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
powers  that  the  great  body  of  professing  christians  presume  was 
conferred  upon  them,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  statements 
made  above;  which  shew  the  apostles  themselves  were  wholly 
nninstructed  as  to  the  extensive  character  of  the  christian  dispen- 
sation, beyond  proclaiming  to  the  world  as  mere  witnesses  what 
they  had  heard  or  seen  respecting  the  personal  ministry  and  history 
of  Christ.  It  therefore  follows  conclusively,  that  any  communica- 
dons  made  by  Christ  to  the  aposUes,  whether  before  or  after  his 
resurrection,  could  only  have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  in 
their  minds  of  certain  particulars  concerning  himself  as  being  the 
Messiah,  which  they  were  to  testify  to  mankind,  as  is  indeed 
plainly  intimated  in  AcU  i.  8,  **  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,**  &c. 
but  which  instruction  was  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  special 
enactments  or  directions  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they  were  to 
dispose  of  those  who  should  be  the  converts  of  their  future  ministry.* 

It  may  however  be  insisted  upon  that  the  aposUes  were  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation  from  the  fact,  that  they  filled  up  the 
vacancy  that  occurred  in  their  body  from  the  defection  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  by  the  election  of  Matthias,  as  is  related  in  Acts  i.  15*-26. 

*Th]8  fact  IB  p^rfeptly  clear  from  tha  N«w  Teatament,  for  what  Cbriat^ 
inatrucdons  to  bia  duiciplea  wore  alter  the  resurrection  if  plainly  atated  in  Lute 


« 


Then  opened  be  their  understanding',  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tares,  (t. «.  of  the  Old  Testament,)  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and 
thus  it  behoved  Chriit  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day:  and  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  yt  arc  wikunn  qf  tkeu  tkingt : "  1. 1.  these  are  the 
matters  which  you  are  to  preach  to  the  world,  as  things  you  have  been  penonally 
inatructed  in  by  me,  or  have  witnessed  concerning   mr. 

22  V.  2 
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In  order  to  properly  estimate  this  transaction,  let  us  consider  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.     Jesus  Christ   at   his  last 
interview  with  his  apostles  and  disciples,  (Acts  i.  4»  5,)  lefl  a  posi- 
tive command  to  them,  "that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jemsa- 
lem/'  (i*.  e.  that  they  should  not  immediately  enter  on  their  ministry,) 
"  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  (t.  e.  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,)  "  which,  said  he,  ye  have  heard  from  me,  for  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 
But  instead   of  waiting  until  they  had   received   this    promised 
influence,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  Peter  stood  up 
among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  and  after  expounding 
a  passage  in  the  Psalms  that  predicted  the  apostacy  of  Judaa  and 
that  another  person  should  take  his  office,  he  then  proposed  to  them, 
that  they,  t.  e.  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  discipleSf  and  not  the 
apostles  exclusively,  should  appoint  a  person  from  among  them- 
selves  in   the   place   of  Judas.      This    proposition   having   been 
assented  to,  they  then  selected  two  persons  whom  they  deemed 
to  be  suitable,  and   aflcr   having   prayed   that  the   Lord  would 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  chosen,  they  then  drew  lots ; 
and   though  one  of  tho  two  must   necessarily  be  elected   under 
such  an  arrangement,  yet  as  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias  they  then 
presumptuously  concluded  that  he  had  the  divine  approbation,  and 
was  consequently  numbered  by  them  "  among  the  eleven  apostles." 
This  election  however  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of  disciples, 
and  not  by  the  apostles  exclusively,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
•  said  to  have  filled  up  the  vacancy  themselves. 

That  this  election  was  presumptuous  is  evident  from  the  very 
relation.  It  was  made  prior  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  was  unattended  by  any  manifestation  whatever  of  divine 
approbation.*  But  we  have  further  a  conclusive  proof  against  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Matthias,  in  tlie  fact  that  Christ  himself 
aflerwards  selected  Paul  for  the  vacant  apostleship  by  a  direct  and 
supernatural  appointment. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Paul  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  apostle,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  ecclesiastical  tradition  charges  Matthias  to  have  after- 
wards taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitane8,t  which  Christ 
(Rev.  ii.  6,  15)  expressly   said  *\he  hatedy 

*  I  find  Macknighi  on  Epistloe,  Prdim,  EtBayB  No,  1,  has  expressed  a  similar 
opinion  on  this  transaction. 

tThifl  tradition  is  preserved  in  Euscbius,  (EecleM.  Hut.  lib.  iii.  chap,  29,)  who 
tttatea  tliat  Nicholas  the  deacon,  from  whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  ever  derived 
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That  the  election  of  Matthias  could  not  Lave  been  recognized  by 
Christ,  we  apprehend  may  be  furtlicr  insisted  upon  from  Rev, 
xxi.  14,  which  in  describing  the  city  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem, 
states  its  foundations  bore  the  names  of  **  the  twelre  apostles  of  the 
Lamb,"  &c.  If  Paul  was  included  in  this  enumeration,  then 
certainly  Matthias  was  not,  for  then  there  would  have  been  thirteen 
apostles^  and  if  Matthias  was  included,  then  by  the  same  reason 
Paul  was  not.  I  should  think  the  alternative  would  be  sufficient 
to  determine  that  Matthias  was  not  legally  elected  an  apostle. 

It  may  be  thought  however  that  1  am  presumptuous  in  thus 
undertaking  to  invalidate  an  act  which  the  Scripture  no  where 
censures,  for  if  the  election  of  Matthias  had  been  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  it  is  assumed  wo  ought  to  suppose  the  transaction 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  But  those  who  argue 
in  this  manner  altogether  beg  the  question,  they  assume  that  the 
apostles  did  constitute  a  corporate  body,  of  which  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Scripture.  Therefore  I  apprehend  that  the  election  of 
Matthias,  however  presumptuous  it  may  have  been,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  other  apostles,  as  being  only  so  many 
individual  agents  in  carrying  out  Christ's  intentions.  But  we  may 
farther  remarks  that  when  Christ   himself  selected  Paul    to   the 

the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  on  being  reproached  for  jcalouny  reBpecting*  his 
beautiful  wife,  brought  her  forth  and  gave  permission  to  any  one  to  marry  her, 
(rather  cohabit  with  her)  justifying*  hi^  proceeding-  by  the  olmorvation  '*  thai  every 
mu  ought  to  abute  hi»  ownfle»k.  And  thiu  thnsc  that  adopted  his  heresy,  following- 
both  this  example  and  expression,  literally  rush  headlong  into  fornication  without 
shame.'*  Euscbius  makes  some  attempt  to  explain  the  tradition  to  a  different 
meaning,  and  then  adds  that "  they  indccrl  say,  (t.  e.  it  wa£  a  report)  that  Matthitu 
thus  taught  to  fight  against  and  abuse  the  flesh,  not  to  g'w't  way  to  any  thing  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  by  faith  and  knowledge.*' 

That  discreditable  rcpK)rt8  prevailed  concerning  Nicholas  the  deacon  and  Mat- 
thias the  apostle  in  the  first  century,  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  from  the  prece- 
ding statement,  but  as  to  the  actual  truth  we  arc  not  sufficiently  Instructed,  for  the 
partiality  of  the  earlier  christian  writers  has  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
suppress  the  statement.  Thus  Eusebius  himself  do<*s  not  hesitate  to  tell  up, 
{Eu^t,  HiaL  lib.  v'iii.  chap.  2.)  that  in  writing  his  hiittory  he  had  suppresfcd 
occmints  of  those  shaken  by  persecutKni,  or  who  had  suffered  shipwrrrk  in  snlva- 
tion,  and  that  he  had  only  brought  forward  matters  profitable  to  the  then  gen- 
oration  of  christians  and  tlieir  future  posterity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  we  find  this  very  doctrine  implied  above, 
concerning  Nicholas  and  his  wife,  to  have  been  exprr^ssly  taught  by  Mazdak,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Zoiroaster.  (Dtdnstan  i.  377.)  "  It  is  a  great  injustice,*'  said  he, 
'*  tliat  one  man's  wife  should  bo  altogctlier  beautiful,  whilst  another's  is  quite  the 
contrary;  it  therefore  becomes  imperative  on  the  score  of  ju:jticc  and  true  n;iigion, 
for  a  g(M>d  man  to  resign  his  lovely  wife  for  a  short  time  to  his  neighbor  wlio  Uan 
one  iHith  evil  and  ugly,  and  also  take  to  himself  for  a  short  time  his  neighbor's 
deformed  consort." 
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vacant  apostleship,  tlie  election  of  Matthias  was  thereby  as  directly 
censured  as  if  the  disapprobation  had  been  communicated  in  so 
many  express  words. 

The  manifest  importance  of  having  correct  views  concerning  the 
commission  and  functions  of  the  apostles»  induces  me  to  accumulate 
all  the  evidence  I  can  collect  to  shew  that  they  were  not  a  corpo- 
ration in  any  sense  of  that  term,  but  that  they  acted  individually 
without  any  formality  among  themselves  as  to  the  course  thej 
might  choose  to  adopt. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  apprehend  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  what 
is  urged  by  Paul  when  speaking  of  himself  as  an  apostle.  He  sayst 
{GaL  i.  11,  12,)  that  the  gospel  or  doctrine  he  preached,  he  had  not 
received  from  men  but  by  direct  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ :  and 
that  when  it  pleased  Grod  to  call  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  {Gal,  i.  16,)  he  held  no  conference  with  the  other 
apostles  upon  the  subject,  but  went  into  Arabia;  and  not  until  three 
years  after  did  he  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  saw  Peter  and 
lodged  with  him  fifteen  days,  "but  of  the  other  apostles  I  saw  none 
htii  James,"  &c.  Fourteen  years  afterwards  he  again  visited  Je* 
rusalem,  where  he  conferred  privakiy  with  such  of  the  apostles  as 
"werr  of  reputaiian,**  which  is  a  direct  proof  that  he  held  no  con- 
ference with  them  as  a  corporation.  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  in 
further  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  emi- 
nence that  any  of  those  apostles  may  have  possessed  in  the  general 
estimation  of  the  christian  brethren,  that  they  *^addtd  nothimg  Us 
mf,"  t*.  e,  they  did  not  communicate  any  knowledge  or  instruction 
concerning  tho  principles  of  Christianity  that  he  did  know  already. 
"And  when,"  savs  he,  "James,  Peter  and  John,  who  seemed  to  he 
piilarSf'*  (i,  c.  the  more  influential  persons  whether  among  the 
apostles  or  the  brethren,)  "perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  to 
me,"  (/'.  e.  that  he  was  manifestly  under  the  guidance  of  God's 
spirit,)  *•  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship that  we  should  f?o  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision," Sec.  (/.  r.  that  they  should  each  (Continue  to- act  in  the  same 
individual  raparitien  ah  they  had  already  done  during  the  past  four- 
ttH?n  years.) 

From  the  various  arguments  we  have  now  brought  forward  as 
bearing  on  tho  subject,  we  apprehend  we  arc  fully  justified  to  con- 
clude that  Christ  called  the  apostles  as  mere  individuals,  and  he 
commissioned  them  each  to  act  in  their  individual  capacities  only. 
As  such,  they  went  forth  into  the  world  as  it  were  upon  so  many 
different  missionary  enterprises,  wherein  each  regulated  the  con- 
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▼ertt  he  made  by  Us  own  views  of  religious  propiietyy  and  not 
according  to  any  enactments  of  the  apostles  as  an  ecclesiastical 
(»>rporation»  who  had  established  some  common  org^ization  by 
which  the  christian  world  was  to  be  governed  in  future. 

Having  now  shown,  as  we  presume,  sufficient  reasons  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  could  have  ever 
contemplated  the  organization  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  or 
clergy,  let  us  now  examine  the  foundations  upon  which  such  a 
doctrine  has  been  hitherto  advocated  in  the  christian  world.  The 
opinions  of  men  on  this  subject  have  been  derived  from  inferences 
made  from  various  texts  of  the  New  Testament*  which  have  been 
wrought  into  an  ecclesiastical  system  by  the  following  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  clergy  have  collected  together  all  those  passages 
in  irhich  Christ  has  spoken  concerning  the  calling  and  ministry  of 
the  apostles*  and  after  having  made  an  application  of  them  to  the 
apostles  in  the  first  instance,  they  have  then  given  these  texts  a 
universal  and  perpetual  application  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body* 
fer  all  future  time,  by  an  interpretation  of  two  remarkable  passages 
of  Scripture,  still  further  enlarged  in  their  significance  by  human 
notions  as  to  the  religious  expediency  of  such  an  institution. 

The  passages  to  which  I  allude  are,  fir»U  McUk,  xvi.  18,  *'  Thou 
ut  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  /  build  my  chttrchf  and  the  gates  of 
iades^'  (t.  ^  destruction)  "  shtUl  not  prevail  against  it." 

The  second  passage  is  from  Math,  xxviii.  20,  *'  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  aU  nations,  &c.  and  la^  I  am  toith  you  altoays  even  unto  the 
end  of  ike  toorldJ* 

Both  of  these  passages,  it  is  said,  imply  a  perpetuity  of  the 
church  to  the  consumpiation  of  all  things,  and  consequently  in  the 
promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  the  apostles  in  their  ministerial  labors 
to  the  end  of  the  worlds  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  conclude 
that  Christ's  words  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  geperal ;  for 
as  the  apostles  themselves  died  afler  the  lapse  of  a  feW  years,  so 
Christ  could  not  have  been  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  his  promise  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  continuous 
existence  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
until  the  literal  ending  of  the  world  shall  take  place. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  two  important  passages  and  see  if  the 
above  conclusion  be  legitimately  inferred,  and  first  of  that  text  of 
Math.  xvi.  18,  "upon  this  rock  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of 
hades  shall  not  prevail  ac^ainst  it." 

In  order  to  give  this  passage  the  requisite  force  for  the  construc- 
tion that  is  put  upon  it,  it  is  contended  by  those  who  advocate  the 
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hypothesis  of  a  divinely  constituted  body  of  ecclesiastics,  that  the 
word  church  hero  means  the  cLergyt  if  not  absolutely  yet  essendally 
so,  as  those  who  give  form  and  consistency  to  the  universal  churcb, 
or  congregation  of  all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  of  all  the  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  men  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  I  apprehend  the  one  that  asserts  that  the  term 
church  here  implies  either  absolutely  or  essentially  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  seems  to  be  the  most  unreasonable,  for  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifleen  instances  in  which  the  word  church  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  there  has  been  hitherto^  but  one  text  brought  for- 
ward to  sustain  such  an  interpretation,  riz.  Math,  xviii.  17,  '*if  thy 
brother  offend  -thee,  &c.  tell  it  to  the  church,  and  if  he  disregard 
the  church,  let  him  then  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican." 

But  can  anything  be  more  gratuitous  than  to  infer  from  this  text 
that  church  here  signifies  clergy.  .  Is  it  not  equally  as  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  reference  was  to  be  made  to  the  members  of  a 
particular  church  or  congregation  for  their  arbitration,  as  to  assume 
it  was  to  be  done  before  a  divinely  constituted  clergy.  It  ought  to 
be  first  proved  that  such  an  ecclesiastical  body  had  an  existence 
before  an  application  of  the  text  can  be  tolerated,  but  to  not  only 
assume  such  a  meaning  without  any  proof,  and  tlien  use  it  as  a  lever 
to  upturn  and  confound  every  other  part  of  Scripture  inconsistent 
with  such  an  interpretation,  is  one  of  the  most  unreasonable  per- 
versions ever  attempted  by  any  system  of  will-worship. 

The  reference  made  by  our  Saviour  as  above,  (Math,  xviii.  17,) 
is  most  dictinctly  intelligible  by  tlie  practice  of  the  synagogue  as 
we  have  shewn,  Vol.  I.  143,  508,  in  the  institution  of  the  beth^ 
deen,  and  to  which  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 
our  Saviour  distinctly  referred,  as  a  matter  with  which  all  that 
heard  him  were  familiar.* 

*Tbifl  question  however  is  fully  detormiocd  by  Paul's  reproof  of  the  Coriuthians 
(I  Cbr.  vi.  1 — 6)  concerniug'  their  disputes  among'  each  Qther  which  carried  them 
for  settlement  before  heathen  tribunals.  Paul,  after  censuring'  them  for  their  con- 
duct in  that  particular,  then  recommends  them  to  refer  such  matters  to  some  of 
their  christian  brethren  for  arbitration. 

Hence  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  Christ  had  constituted  a  body  of  clcrg-y  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  among*  the  members  of  christian  congregations.  Other- 
wise Paul  would  have  directly  instructed  the  Corinthians  to  appeal  to  such  clergy, 
even  if  they  themselves  had  unaccountably  disregarded  a  positive  institution  of 
Christ.  Such  a  supposition  however  is  ab^turd,  for  the  church  at  Corinth  had  been 
originally  organized  by  Paul  himself  but  two  years  previously,  and  hence  it  is 
incredible  that  he  should  have  omittc<l  to  instruct  them  upon  this  important  insti- 
tution, if  there  had  been  such,  that  the  clergy  by  Christ's  appointment  were  to 
determine  the  differences  arising  among*  pn>fe8sing'  christians. 
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If  any  one  will  examine  so  common  a  book  as  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance, he  most  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  term  church  in  the  New 
Testament,  essentially  implies  the  whole  body  of  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ  throughout  the  world ;  secondly  that  it  is  used  elliptically  as 
signifying  those  portions  of  the  universal  body  that  resided  in  any 
particular  kingdom,  province,  city,  or  even  those  who  met  for  reli- 
gious edification -in  a  single  house.  In  no  one  instance  whatever  is 
it  ever  used  to  imply  a  body  of  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Disregarding  therefore  the  unwarrantable  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  apply  the  term  church  as  above  stated  to  the  clergy,  the 
sense  of  Christ's  words  in  Math.  xvi.  18,  are  distinctly  clear  that  a 
body  of  faithful  believers  in  him  should  always  exist  in  the  world> 
not  necessarily  that  they  should  constitute  any  visibly  organized 
society,  but  that  no  destructive  agency  or  persecution  should  so  far 
prevail  against  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  so  as  to  extermi- 
nate them.  He  Mid  not  promise  them  imTldtliKties  from  persecution 
and  sufiering,  but  he  guaranteed  them  a  perpetuity  of  existence 
until  the  consummation  of  all  things.* 

The  other  passag^e  'to  which  the  advocates  of  a,  divine  corpora- 
tion of  ecclesiastics-  refer  in  support  of  their  opinion,  is  Math, 
xxviii.  18 — 20,  where  Christ  addressed  the  apostles  in  the  fol« 
lowing  words :  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me,  &c.  Go  ye  there- 
fore and  disciple  all  nations,  &c.  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
tUng^  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo  I  am  with  you 
alway  to  the  ending  of  the  worlds* 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  the  preceding  page  the  argument  the 
clergy  have  deduced  from  these  words,  it  is  unnecessary  to  again 
repeat  it.  Its  whole  force  in  their  application  of  the  text  lies  in 
the  meaning  that  is'g^ven  to  the  words,  "unto  the  end  of  the  tvorldJ* 

If  the  direct  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  translated  "end  of  the 
world"  had  been  properly  estimated  in  former  times,  there  could 
not  have  been  that  false  Construction  put  upon  them  that  is  seem- 
ingly justified  from  our  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Out 
Saviour's  words  correctly  rendered  are  not  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
(x«r^u;)t  but  to  the  end  of  the  AGE,  («iwfdtf.) 

*Tbat  the  disciples  of  Christ  could  exist  without  any  formal  constitution  or  vis- 
ible organization,  is  no  more  anomalous,  than  that  his  kingdom,  which  by- the- bye 
is  the  same  thing,  should  exist  in  the  world  without  external  "  observation."  See 
Lvke  xvii.  20,  21.  The  same  condition  of  things  is  also  implied  in  1  King$  xix.  18, 
where  when  the  prophet  Elijah  stated  iliat  he  knew  of  none  that  served  God 
rightly,  Jehovah  told  him  he  had  still  seven  thousand  men  in  Israel  who  had  not 
departed  from  the  true  fitith. 

t  Ksc^s^,  the  world,  occurs  one  hundred  atid  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment   It  properly  means  the  material  world,  though  it  is  used  in  many  places 
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To  understand  the  precise  import  of  this  term  age^  we  mmt 
remark  what  is  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  witk  rabbim- 
cal  literature*  that  the  Jews  divided  the  history  of  mankind  into 
three  ages,  the  first  of  which  was  the  ag€  before  the  law,  or  the 
Patriarchal  age.  The  second  was  the  age  under  the  law,  or  Jewish 
Dispensation ;  and  the  third  was  the  age  under  the  Messiah,  Thii 
distinction  of  ages,  as  compared  with  each  other*  gave  rise  among 
the  Jews  to  many  peculiar  modes  of  eirpression  concerning  these 
respective  times;  for  instance,  when  speaking  of  the  existing  or 
Jewish  age,  they  spoke  of  it  as  the  ** present  age,^*  or  the  *^present 
life,*'  as  contradistinguished  from  the  age  of  the  Messiah  which 
was  termed  the  "Juture  age,*'  sometimes  the  "better  age,"  "latter 
age,"  "loiter  days"  the  "future  life,**  &c.  which  phrases  I  believe 
may  be  all  recognized  in  the  Scripture  writings. 

When  Christ  therefore  told  the  apostles  he  would  be  witli  them 
to  the  end  of  the  age,  we  contend  he  simply  signified  he  would  be 
with  them  and  his  disciples  in  a  miraculously  helping  manner  until 
the  end  of  the  then  existing  or  Jewish  age,  which  terminated  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
about  forty  years  after  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven.  There  is  no 
promise  whatever  made  by  Christ  that  inlplies  any  continuance  of 
special  assistance  or  presence  among  his  followers  beyond  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Jewish  age;  and  therefore  the  promise  made  to  the 
apostles  was  only  personal  to  them,  and  does  not  belong  to  those 
who  might  come  after  them  in  time  as  ministers  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation. 

The  advocates  for  a  church  corporation  of  ecclesiastics  however 
contend,  that  the  end  of  the  age  of  which  Christ  spoke  is  the  same  as 
saying  tlie  end  of  the  world,  for  that  the  christian  age,  or  age  under 
the  Messiah  had  already  commenced,  for  according  to  Maih.  xxviii. 
18,  Christ  himself  said  "all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,"  and  consequently,  that  the  age  under  the  Messiah  had  now 
commenced,  and  therefore  the  end  of  it  must  necessarily  be  syn- 
chronous  with  the  absolute  encUng  oS  the  material  world. 

This  inference,  however  plausible  it  may  seem,  is  neverthelesi 
altogether  incorrect,  for  our  Saviour  himself  has  given  us  data  by 
which  we  can  clearly  shew  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  wa«  when 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  took 
place. 

elliptically,  as  tignifying  the  kingdome  9^  ttu  teorU,  i.  t.  people  or  men  living  ia 
tfu  voorld.  It  b  diatinctly  used  to  signify  tho  msimtA  teorU  in  thirty -nine  places 
of  the  New  Tesuuuont 
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Our  Saviour  having  foretold  the  great  calamities  that  should  fall 
upon  the  men  of  that  generation,  {Math,  xxiii.  34—^6,)  in  the  first 
two  verses  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  predicted  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  temple.  In  the  third  verse  his  disciples  enquired,  "  When  shall 
these  things  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of 
the  cud  of  the  agCf**  [trntvi)  not  worldy  as  it  is  in  our  translation. 
In  answer  to  these  questions  he  gives  them  many  cautions  lest  they 
should  be  too  precipitate  in  making  a  conclusion  on  this  subject. 
He  foretells  them  that  many  false  Messiahs  should  arise  who 
should  seduce  many  persons.  He  further  says  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  but  be  ye  not  troubled  for  all  these 
things  must  come  to  pass  but  the  end  is  not  yet :  i,  e.  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  age  has  not  yet  come.  <*But  when  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
(of  heaven)  shall  be  preaohed  in  all  the  world,"  (oAt]  rri  •iX0viL6fr\, 
ike  inhabited  earth,  by  wliich  the  Roman  Empire  is  essentially 
vnderstood)  "  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  f7ten  sliall  the  end  come^^ 
(t.  e.  of  the  Jewish  age.)  He  next  gives  them  a  sign  by  which 
they  should  escape  the  prophecied  destruction.  <*  When  therefore 
ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet  stand  in  the  holy  place,  whoso  readeth  let  him  understand." 
Understand  what  %  Why,  of  course,  that  th^  end  of  the  Jewish  age 
"Was  near  at  hand.  "Thon,^  says  he»  'Met  them  that  be  in  Judea 
flee  into  the  mountains,"  &o.  Luke  xxi.  20,  is  still  more  distinct; 
*•  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  encompassed  by  armies^  then  know 
that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh,"  which  prophecy,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  salvation  of  the  christian  Jews. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  from  the  above  passages  that  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age  did  not  take  place  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  consequently  Christ's  promise  to  be  with  the  apostles  untU  the 
end  of  the  age,  can  only  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age,  for  the  age  of  the  Messiah  had  not  commenced 
when  he  made  the  promise,  nor  did  it  commence  until  about  forty 
years  afterwards.* 

In  view  of  the  question  asked  above  {Math,  xxi  v.  3)  respecting 
the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  and  end  of  the  (Jewish)  age,  we  refer 
also  to  his  observations,  Math.  x.  23;  xvi.  28,  as  evidently  implying 

*  Commentators  have  been  greatly  perplexed  how  to  settle  the  connection  of  the 
99th— 3l8t  verses  of  this  xxiv.  chap,  of  Math,  ^ith  the  preceding  verses.  The 
ancient  opinion  that  the  day  of  Judgment  would  immediately  follow  the  destruc> 
lion  of  Jerusalem  is  necessarily  incorrect.  Yet  I  apprehend  the  literal  day  of 
Judgment  is  implied  in  the  30  and  31st  verses.  But  the  29th  verse  relates  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject  altogether,  and  Is  simply  a  prediction  in  metaphoric  terms,  of  tlie 
commencement  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity.    I  would  paraphrase  the  verse 

23  v.  2 
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that  his  technical  coming  would  take  place  at  a  time  measurably 
remote,  yet  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  natural  life.  Such  an  inters 
pretation  accords  well  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  that  the  ia^  of  the  Meuidh  or 
technical  beginning  of  his  kingdom  commenced  with  his  resurrec- 
tion, or  with  his  exaltation  to  heaven,  for  as  these  circumstances 
occurred  only  a  year  or  two  after  he  made  the  observation,  he 
would  hardly  have  used  the  vague  terms  "  there  be  9ome  standing 
here,"  which  seemingly  imply  that  but  a  few  of  those. who  heard 
him  make  the  remark  would  live  to  see  it. 

I  may  also  add,  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  Paul 
after  mentioning  certain  things  that  had  occurred  in  Jewish  history 
of  former  times,  (I  (hr.  x.  11,)  says,  "these  things  are  written  for 
our  admonition  upon  whom  th€  end  of  the  ages  (c/ufoi)  are  come." 
Paul  therefore  still  considered  the  Jewish  age  as  not  jet  ended.  I 
presume  he  uses  the  word  ages  in  the  plural  as  implying  both  the 
Patriarchal  and  the  Jewish  agei  ttogether,  as  preceding  the  age  nf 
the  Messiah  that  now  was  at  hand  and  which  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  commence. 

A  further  proof  that  Christ's  promise  to  be  wiih  the  apostles  to 
the  end  of  the  ago,  can  only  be  considered  as  being  personal  to 
them  in  its  application,  may*  I  apprehend,  be  distinctly  inferred 
from  Mark  xvi.  15,  &c.  Christ  is  there  stated  to  have  directed  the 
apostles  in  the  following  words,  ^'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  (»«r^f) 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  (t.  e.  to  all  mankind,) 
**  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe, '  In  my  name  they 
shall  c€LSt  out  devils,  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  they  shall 
take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not 
hurt  them;  they  shdll  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover." 
Mark  then  adds,  that  they  (the  apostles)  "went  forth  and  preached 
every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  following,"  i.  e,  with  the  exhibition  of  the  miraculous 
confirmation  as  stated  above. 

This  remarkable  passage  renders  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles  perfectly  intelligible  as  to  its  extent  in  floint  of  time, 
for  the  reader  will  observe  that  these  miraculous  powers  are  not 

*  thus,  « Immediately,  t  e.  very  sddn  aflcr  this  propKecied  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  truths  of  Christianity  shall  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  thsse  who  have  influenco 
among  believers  in  Christ,  which  shall  ultimately  terminate  in  an  utter  departure 
from  the  truth."  It  would  seem'  such  a  state  of  thing*  would  essentially  continue 
until  the  day  of  Judgment,  however  remote,  but  at  which  time,  according  to  SOth 
verse,  "And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,"  itc,  **  who  would  then 
gather  his  elect,"  Sec. 
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mentioDed  as  -having  been  conferred  on  the  apostles^  but  that  those 
who  should  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles^ 
would  shew  forth  all  the  wonderful  works  we  have  just  enume- 
rated. The  miraculous  abilities  ofth€  converts,  would  be  evidence 
that  Christ  was  assisting  the  apostles  in  proclaiming  the  gospel. 

Now  if  these  miraculous  signs  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  during  their  natural  lives,  or  to  about  forty  years  after  the 
ascension  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  we  see  distinctly  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise  that  he  would  be  with  the  apostles 
(personally)  until  the  end  of  the  (Jewish)  age.  But  if  the  com- 
mission to  the  apostles  implied  Christ's  premise  to  continue  with 
the  ecclesiastical  corporation  who  should  succeed  them  in  time, 
even  until  the  ending  of  the  world  as  literally  understood,  then  we 
ought  to  find  €U  this  very  day,  as  well  as  in  every  age  since  that 
commission  was  given,  that  when  men  become  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity that  theti,  the  above  miraculous  exhibitions  have  followed, 
and  that  the  converts  have  power  to  cast  o%U  devils,  speak  with  new 
tongues,  take  up  serpents,  and  recover  4he  sick  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands. 

But  no  converts  to  Christianity  accomplish  9uch  miracles  now, 
neither  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that 
such  things  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
every  consideration  from  Scripture  or  elsewhere  justifies  us  in 
believing,  that  though  certain  individuals  upon  whom  the  apostles 
laid  their  hands,  were  enabled  to  exhibit  miraculous  powers,  yet 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  such  persons  had 
the  ability  to  communicate  similar  powers.  I  apprehend  a  proof 
of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  relation  made  oonceming  Simon 
Magus  in  Acts  viii.  &c.  which  states  that  Philip  having  gone  down 
to  Samaria  performed  so  many  miracles  there  that  Simon  professed 
his  belief  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  Philip,  and  was  baptized  into 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  "he  continued  with  Philip 
and  wondered  behddisig  the  miraeUts  and  signs  which  were  done,*^ 
(t.  e.  by  Philip.)  It  is  evident  that  none  of  those  converted  to 
Christ  through  Philip's  preaching  had  acquired  those  supernatural 
influences  that  would  enable  them  to  perform  similar  miracles.  But 
all  these  signs  followed  when  Peter  and  John  (apostles)  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  and  Simon  Magus  seeing  this  offered  Peter  money 
that  he  might  be  able  to  exercise  the  same  power. 

This  relation  seems  to  shew  distinctly  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  be  with  the  apostles  to  the  end  of  the  age,  was  in  enabling  them 
to  afford  mankind  miraculous  evidence  of  their  divine  commission^ 
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and  further  that  it  was  personal,  exclusively  confined  to  them^  and 
was  not  transmissible.  This  fact  is  most  undoubtedly  inferrible 
from  the  history  of  Philip  as  above  stated,  for  though  in  virtue  of 
an  imposition  of  hands  by  the  apostles  he  could  perform  miraculous 
acts,  yet  he  could  not  communicate  a  like  ability  to  other  persons. 

The  early  termination  of  miraculous  powers  among  the  primitive 
christians  is  universally  admitted  by  all  reasonable  Protestants, 
though  some  have  contended  for  a  longer  continuance  of  them  than 
others*  For  my  part  I  know  of  no  sufficiently  authenticated  mira- 
cle after  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  I  apprehend  the  reason  is 
sufficiently  evident.  Christ  only  promised  his  miraculous  presence 
or  assistance  to  the  apostles  personally  in  ^preaching  the  gospel 
until  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  and  no  longer.  When  the  apostles 
died,  as  there  were  none  to  communicate  miraculous  powers,  mira- 
cles therefore  necessarily  ceased  with*  the  death  of  those  upon 
whom  the  apostles  hud  laid  their  hai^ds.* 

The  reader  however  need  not  be  perplexed  by  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  shew  that  miraculous  powers  continued  ii^  the 
christian  world  to  a  later  period  than  the  one  to  which  I  have  as* 
signed  their  termination.  My  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  exist  at  the  present  day,  for  if  Christ  promised  to  be 
with  the  clergy, as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  to  the  literal  ending 
of  the  world,  then  I  insist  upon  it  that  according  to  Mark  xvi.  15 
to  18,  miraculous  powers  should  still  characterize  those  who  bdieve^ 
and  are  baptized  unto  Christ ;  foF  the  relation  made  by  Mark  is  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  apostolic  commission  as  the  statement  of  any 
other  evangelist. 

The  utter  inability  therefore  of  converts  to  Christianity  to  exhibit 
miraculous  powers  at  the  present  day,  is  a  sensible  test  of  the  nul- 
lity of  those  spiritual  powers  claimed  by  the  clergy  as  derived  from 
Christ's  commission  to  the  apostles,  and  he  must  be  very  willing 
indeed  to  be  deluded  into  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  powers  having 
been  conferred  on  modem  ecclesiastics,  where  the  foundation  for 
such  belief  is  laid,  not  on  the  whole  communication  made  by  Christ 
to  the  apostles,  but  by  having  detached  from  if  the  proofs  that 

*  Such  is  the  decided  opinion  of  ArcJibisliop  Whateley,  (AMiyir  2(f  Seriei,  326^ 
327.)  Hinds,  (HUt.  Rite  ChrUi,  i.  238,  229  )  Dr.  Arnold.  {Ltfe  and  Corrap. 
269,  270.)  Locke,  (3d  I^t.  for  Thl.  chap.  10.)  Bishop  Kayc,  {EecUt.  Hist,  from 
Ttrtul.  92,  93.)  The  hiost  satisfactory  view  however  is  given  by  Middlcton: 
"  Free  Inquiry  into  Miraculous  Powers,'*  &c.  As  the  proper  cxposidon  of  this 
subject  requires  more  space  than  a  marg-inal  note,  I  refer  the  reader  to  our  Appen- 
dix, Art.  No.  9k 
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Christ  had  attached  to  their  commission,  as  evidenrces  to  mankind 
that  he  had  sent  them. 

m 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  concerning  the  value  of  those 
arguments  by  which  theologians  maintain  the  constitution  of  a 
church  as  being  divinely  instituted  by  Christ  or  the  apostles,*  brings 
us  into  that  perplexed  controversy  that  exists  in  the  christian 
world  at  the  present  time  concerning  the  character  and  functions  of 
those  persons  who  a,s  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  are  sup- 
posed to  hold  a  position  originally  assigned  them  either  by  Christ 
or  the  apostles.  '    '  - 

The  Catholic  Church  maintains  that' the  apostles  as  a  divine  cor- 
poration, with  St.  Peter^t  their  head  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
organized  the  Christian  Church  and  ordained  ministers  to  the  dis- 
charge of  various  functions  essential  to  the  edification  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  communicating  divine  grace  to  them  through  the 
administration  of  sacraments. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  her  constitution  recognizes  but  two  orders 
in  the  ministry ^t  viz,  priests  and  deacons  ;  though  they  divide  them 

*  1  take  no  notice  of  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  to 
the  import  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  Peter,  '{Math.  xvi.  18,  19,)  **Thou  art  a 
rock,"  fcc.  for  it  is  of  no  im^rtance  to  us  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  those 
words,  tmlesi  it  can  be  shewn  that  their  sense  was  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
should  succeed  Peter. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  John  xx.  21,  22.  As  my  Father  has  sent  me  even 
so  I  send  you.  What  rig'ht  has  any  one  to  infer  from  these  words  that  a  commis- 
sion was  thus  given  the  apostles  to  send  others  in  like  manner  ? 

Neither  have  I  noticed  our.  Saviour's  encouraging  speech  to  the  apostles  (Math, 
xviii.  20)  where  he  says,  '*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  On  these  words  there  are  two  opposite  miscon- 
structions, for  while  the  clergy  have  arrogated  them  to  themselves,  the  laity  have  as 
absurdly  applied  them  under  sectarian  restrictions  to  any  meeting  of  chruiian  lay- 
men. Any  unprejudiced  mind  will  perceive  at  once  from  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth verses  preceding,  that  Christ's  promise  on  the  subject  was  exclusively  made 
to  the  apostles,  as  those  who  had  authority  from  him  to  bind  and  loose. 

t  Most  Protestants  at  the  present  day,  particularly 'those  of  English  descent, 
may  be  surprised  at  the  above  statenieht,  for  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  been  such  as  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  most  persons  with  the  belief  that  tho 
Church  of  Rome  recognises  bishops  to  be  a  Vnrd  order  qf  the  minietry.  But  at  the 
council  of  Trent  where  certain  bishops  made  the  utmost  exertion  to  be  recognized 
as  an  order  by  divine  right,  {jure  divino,)  they  were  defeated  in  the  debates  pre- 
vious to  the  twenty-third  session,  by  a  vote. of  127  to  64,  and  the  doctrine  stands  as 
I  have  stated  it  in  the  text.  Bingham  and  other  advocates  of  EInglish  episcopacy 
have  attributed  the  defeat  of  the  bishops  at  Trent  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope, 
which  may  be  true  enough,  but  then  it  was  intrigtu  against  intrigue,  or  as  Father 
Paul  in  his  History  of  the  Council  has  observed,  "  neither  party  could  speak  on  the 
subject  hot  that  their  dissimulation  was  perceived."  The  doctrine  however  of  the 
bishops  that  they  were  so  jure  divino  had  never- been  recognized  in  tho  Catholic 
Church,  as  is  evident  from  the  very  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  Council  of 
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into  various  degrees.  TbuB  by  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  decreed 
there  are  seven  orders,  porter,  reader,  exorcist,  acolyte,  sub-deacon, 
deacon,  and  priest.  Of  these  some  are  called  holy  orders f  some 
minor  orders.  The  holy  orders,  are  the  sub-deaconship,  deacon- 
ship,  and  priesthood.  The  minor  orders  are  porter,  reader,  exorcist, 
and  acolyte. 

Of  the  holy  orders  the  priesthood  is  further  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows :  "  the  order  of  priesthood  though  essetUiaUy  one,  has  different 
degrees  of  digpiity  and  power.  The  first  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  simply  called  priests,"  (t.  e.  presbyters.)  "  The  second  is  that 
of  bishops,  the  third  archbishops,  the  fourth  patriarchs,  and  lastly 
superior-  to  all  these  is  the  sovereign  pontiff  or  pope.''-— «See  GeUe- 
chism  Council  of  Trent :  Sacrament  of  Orders. 

The  Church  of  England  differs  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 
respect  to  her  ecclesiastical  organization  in  two  important  particu- 
lars. Firsts  in  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ,  and  secondly,  in  maintaining  that 
bishops  are  a  third  order  in  the  church,  expressly  constituted  by  the 
apostles,  and  as  such,  having,  divine  powers  to  ordain  presbyters 
and  deacons.  None  therefore  who  have  not  been  episcopally  or- 
dained, according  to  them»  have  any  right  to  administer  sacraments, 
ordain  other  ministers,  or  preach  to  the  laity.  Under  this  theory 
Catholic  priests  if  they  become  Protestants  are  admitted  by  the 
Church  of  England  to  perform  ecclesiastical  functions  without 
further  ordination,  which  concession  is  not  extended  to  Protestant 
ministers  of  any  denomination  who  may  join  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  great  body  of  Protestants  differ  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  denying  that  bishops  are  a  different  order  from  presbyters. 
It  is  maintained  by  them  that  the  term  bishop  is  a  mere  synonyme 

Trent.  If  the  bisbope  had  been  consider^  a  Hdrd  ardtr  9f  tht  fliuiMy  prarkwnlj, 
there  could  have  been  no  dispute  on  a  matter  of  fact  at  that  time. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity,  even  if  it  had  been  worth  the  trouble,  to  examine 
the  mass  of  the  canons  on  the  subject,  yet  in  Hart's  Eeetniattieid  Rteordt,  p.  87, 1 
found  the  view  of  the  CJouncil  of  Trent  fully  eustained  in  the  canons  of  iElfrie,  of 
the  English  Church,  enacted  a.  d.  970,  which  says,  "  there  is  not  much  difbrence 
between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  except  thai  the  bishop  is  appointed  to  ordaio 
priests  and  confirm  children,  which  would  have  been  committed  to  too  many  if 
every  presbyter  might  do  this.  Both  Aom  one  and  Ike  tame  order,  altbougli  Um 
JEjpMCopal  dtgrse  is  more  honorable." 

In  Bergier*i  DidumfMire  Theologique,  art.  Eoeqtu,  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
question  whether  the  Episcopate  was  an  order  or  only  a  degree,  had  been  anci^tly 
discussed  among  the  schoolmen,  and  was  generally  determined  to  be  the  last. 
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with  presbyter  or  elder*  as  is  evident  from  the  New  Testameot 
which  every  where  uses  them  as  such. 

Such  Protestants  however  still  regard  the  apostles  to  have  been 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  which  all  were  equal  in  authority^ 
and  hence  they  deny  any  supremacy  to  Peter  or  to  his  pretended 
successor  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  further  assert  there  were  no 
persons  appointed  to  succeed  the  apostles,  but  that  they  ordained 
presbyters  or  bishops,  the  terms  being  synonymous,  to  the  discharge 
of  the  ministerial  functions  with  exclusive  powers  to  ordain  other 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  that  without  such  ordination  no  one 
can  lawfully  undertake  to  administer  sacraments,  or  preach  to  the 
people. 

Whatever,  therefore  may  be  the  different  views  held  by  the 
various  Christian  sects  concerning  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
churchy  they  all  agree  essentially  jn  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  were 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  ihvested  with  authority  by  Christ,  and 
that  as  such  they  conveyed  ecclesiastical  authority  to  those  persons 
who  as  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  succeeded  them  in 
all  times  to  the  present. 

That  this  theoiy  is  radically  erroneous,  we  trust  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  our  preceding  pages,  where  we  have  shewn  that 
the  apostles  were  not  a  corporation  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and 
consequently  they  could  not  have  conferred  corporate  powers  upon 
other  persons  since  they  possessed  none  themselves. 

It  is  an  error,  attended  with  no  small  amount  of  mischievous 
consequences,  that  prevails  with  most  persons  in  supposing  the 
words  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  were  terms  that  originated 
with  Christ  or  the  apostles,  as  designating  diifcrent  orders  of  min- 
isters. This  is  a  gross  mistake,  for  all  these  terms  had  been  in  use 
among  the  Jews  for  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  since  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  have  given  these  words 
any  new  meaning  by  an  express  definition,  we  can  only  regard 
them  in  the  general  sense  attached  to  them  by  the  Jews  at  the  times 
in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written.  .  We  have  already 
shewn,  Vol.  I.  136,  141,  508,  that  the  terms  elder  and  presbyter 
simply  imply  persons  having  rule,  supervision  or  authority  whether 
in  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  that  as  such,  they  subserved 
among  the  Jews  the  various  purposes  that  are  implied  among  us 
by  the  words  directors,  leaders,  superintendents,  rulers,  gover- 
nors, and  nothing  more. 

That  persons  designated  as  bishops  or  presbyters  and  deacons, 
have  existed  in  christian  congregations  from  the  times  of  the  apos- 
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ties  is  indisputable.  But  the  important  queation  la,  did  they  hold 
tliat  position  in  virtue  of  a  divine  commissiony  or  merely  from  con* 
vcnicnce  or  expediency,  as  matters  of  order  essential  to  the  meet- 
ings of  a  society  who  assembled  together  more  or  less  frequently 
for  social  purposes. 

Wherever  assemblies  of  men  take  place,  there  must  be  some 
persons  among  them  to  act  a^  presidents,  managers,  leaden,  &c. 
whilst  others  discharge  inferior  functions,  such  as  secretaries,  assist- 
ants, door  keepers,  &o.  The  necessity  of  having  persons  to  act  in 
similar  capacities  is  as  evident  in  a  religious  assembly  as  in  any 
other  social  meeting,  and  therefore  such  persons,  call  them  by 
whatever  names  we  may,  have  always  existed  in  christian  conmia- 
nitics  or  congregations.  The  matter  in  dispute  is,  w^hethor  such 
official  persons  had  a  divine  commission  as  an  cK^olesiastical  corpo- 
ration, whereby  they  were  expressly  authorized  to  do  certain  acts, 
which  are  as  expressly  forbidden  to  be  done  by  believers  at  large. 
We  contest  the  fact  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  a  divine 
commission,  or  any  exclusive  authority  to*  administer  sacraments, 
ordain  other  ecclesiastics,  or  to  expound  Scripture  as  a  body  of 
men  consecrated  by  Christ  to  such  functions. 

The  shortest  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  plan  that  I  can  adopt, 
whether  in  controverting  the  above  hypothesis  or  in  sustaining  ray 
own  views,  will  be  to  make  an  issue  between  the  two  opinions, 
and  then  to  examine  every  passage  ia  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  that 
mention  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  either  directly  or  incidently. 
13y  taking  up  the  consideration  of  .these  particulars  in  due  chrono- 
logical order,  we  shall  not  only  have  a  full  view  of  every  text  that 
bears  directly  upon  the  subject,  but  we  shall  also  be  able  to  estimate 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  involved  in  the  omission  to  state 
such  particulars  on  certain  occasions,  which  it  will  be  presently 
shown  are  fully  as  important  in  enabling  us  to  correctly  appreciate 
this  subject,  as  it  is  to  quote  those  passages  of  Scripture  that 
directly  bear  upon  it.  It  is  in  great  measure  because  this  rational 
mode  of  investigation  has  been  overlooked,  that  there  is  so  much 
controversy  among  christians  on  the  subject. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  such  an  examination  there  are  some 
historical  expositions  to  be  made,  that  must  be  well  understood 
before  we  can  make  any  application  of  Scripture  texts  as  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  church  organization. 

Most  persons  inconsiderately  regard  the  primitive  christians  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  worshipping  assembly,  like  those  religious  asso- 
ciations of  our  own  day  who  under  various  denominations  meet 
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together  on  Sunday^  and  after  the  services  of  the  dayv  separate  to 
meet  no  more  until  the  next  Sunday.  In  the  interva],  being  essen- 
tially occupied  with  their  temporal  employments,  they  think  little  if 
any  thing  concerning  church  matters. 

But  the  condition  of  the  primitive  christians  was  entirely  differ- 
ent, they  were  not  united  on  the  principle  of  being  a  worshipping 
assembly,  but  on  the  christian  scheme  of  being  an  association  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  through  the  principle  of  their  common 
fiiith  were  expressly  commanded  by  Christ  to  love  one  another,  and  ij 
to  dot  every  thing  in  their'  power  that  would  indicate  that  love  by /i 
promoting  every  interest  of  the  brotherhood  whether  temporal  on/ 
spiritual.    Hence  their  public  worship  was  not  the  object  of  chris<^; 
tian  association,  but  was  merely  contingent  and  accessory  to  it. 

The  primitive  christians,  therefore,  as  being  a  society  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  had  a  variety  of  duties  to  perform  towards  each  other. 
They  were  bound  to  provide  for  their  sick  and  necessitous  mem- 
bers, and  to  visit  and  console  them  in  any  affliction,  trouble,  temp- 
tation, persecution,  &c.  They  were  equally  concerned  in  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  their  brethren  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
common  faith,  and  to  remonstrate  with  those  who  might  shew  a 
disposition  to  fall  back  again  to -the  world.  In  short,  as  being 
brethren,  the  primitive  christians  considered  themselves  under  all 
those  obligations  that  belong  to  an  aoCual  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  who  really  love  one  another. 

But  besides  the  duties  they  were  'to  perform  to  their  christian 
brethren,  they  were  bound  to  exercise  a  philanthropib  conduct 
towards  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  to  extend  Christ's  kingdom  by  an 
active  exertion  to  induce  such  persons  to  unite  themselves  with  his 
professed  followers.       .  - 

The  consequence  of  this  social  constitution  was,  that  the  action 
of  the  primitive  christians,  as  eomprehe'hding  various  objects  and 
purposes,  required  various  persons  to  take  charge  of,  or  to  take 
the  lead  in  their  several  agencies  according  to  their  personal  abilities 
or  inclinations. 

Hence  we  shall  find,  on  investigating  the  plan  of  operations  pur- 
sued by  the  .primitive  christians,  that  in  the  subdivision  of  their 
christian  duties,  while  some  persons  were  more  especially  engaged 
in  expounding  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  in 
exhorting  the  brethren  to  a  strict  compliance  with  all  the  duties 
that  pertained  to  them  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  others  were 
engaged  in  the  more  practical  performance  of  those  duties  to  which 
they  were  competent,  or  at  least  which  were  either  directly  or  indi- 
24  V.  2 
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rcctly  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  individual  action.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  specification  on  the  Bubject*  for 
as  christians  were  a  society  of  brothers  and  sisters  their  responsi- 
bilities were  universal  in  those  particulars.  Not  only  were  the 
brothers  engaged  in  the  work',  but  the  sisters  also  had  their  peculiar 
duties  to  perform.  These  last,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  progress  of 
our  work,  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
chi^rch  organization,  and  especially^  so  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  where  custom  forbade  men  to  visit  females. 
Hence  to  a  considerable  extent  females  were  required  in  the  primi* 
tive  church  to  exercise  a  ministry  towards  their  own  sex»  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  other  method  by  which  they  could  be  instructed 
or  confirmed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  be  sustained  in  their 
faith  under  any  circumstances  of  temptation,  peril,  or  affliction. 

But  whatever  were  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  christian  proies- 
sion,  we  have  no  relation  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  any 
scheme  or  plan  of  operation  having  been  laid  down  by  the  apostles 
which  they  were  to  follow.  The  broad  principle  of  brotherly  lovs 
having  been  made  the  foundation  of  their  social  union^  the  details 
were  left  to  themselves,  it  being  suppo^d  they  could  not  err  on  the 
principle  of  brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  which  had  been  so 
largely  enforced  upon  them  both  by  Christ  and  his  several  apostles. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  that  exists  in  our  day  con- 
cerning the  true  organization  of  the  primitive  church,  it  is  of  the 
Utmost  importance  that  the  reader  should  distinctly  appreciate  this 
actual  condition  of  christian  society  at  its  first  establishmenty  as  we 
have  stated  it  above;  for  upon  such  a  condition  of  tilings  their 
whole  action  was  based,  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  it  that  we 
can  rightly  estimate  what  was  done  by  them.  This  subject  is  still 
more  important  on  the  present  occasion,  because  I  contest  the  ordi- 
nary opinion  that  Christ  constituted  any  ministry  or  clergy  as  a 
divinely  appointed  body. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  a  full  issue  between  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  that  subject  and  the  one  that  I  advocate,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  prin<;iple  upon  which  I  consider  the  congregations 
of  christians  were  organized  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  far  as 
we  can  discern  the  subject  from  the  several  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  result  of  my  investigation  is  as  follows :  First f  when  any 
number  of  christian  believers  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  any 
locality  to  form  a  society  or  congregation,  their  theory  of  organiza- 
tion was  either  substantially  like  that  of  an  ordinary  prayer  meet- 
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ingt  such  as  is  held  by  devout  laymen  among  us  at  the  present  day ; 
or  secondly,  'when  a  body  of  converts  to  Christianity  had  been  made 
by  the  preaching  of  an  apostle»  it  would  seem  that  he  ordinarily  at 
least,  selected  certain  persons  -tq  watch  over  them  and  to  instruct 
them»  essentially  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  done  by  the  doss 
leaders  in  the  society  of  Methodists.  In  an  ensuing  ago,  aft^r  the 
decease  of  the  apostles,  the  members  of  these  several  associations 
or  congregations,  however  originally  formed,  henceforth  selected 
their  leaders  by  some  formal  expression  of  their  own  approbation. 

But  that  there  may  bo  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  application 
of  my  arguments  hereafter,  I  must  first  state  what  is  to  be  under- 
Btood  by  a  prayer,  or  a  class  meeting,  as  illustrating  the  views 
advanced  above  concerning  the  organization  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  prayer  meeting  that  I  recognize  as  an  illustration,  is  the 
one  where  .devout  laymen,  without  any  clergy pian,  meet  together 
finr  purposes  of  mutual  religious  edification.  They  have  no  formal 
constitution  nor  by-laws,  yet  it  will  be  found  afVer  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  that  the  association  has  acquired  a  consistency  of  formy 
and  that  certain  individuals  among  them  have  become  prominent 
in  the  association  as  those  who  commonly  make  the  public  prayer, 
read  the  Scripture,  or  exhort  and  instruct  the  members ;  as  well  as 
make  any  address  to  the  association  on  any  extrinsic  subject 
interesting  to  them.  These  p9rson8  thus  become  leaders  or  officers 
in  the  society  only  through  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  other 
members,  and  not  by  any  formal  election.  Their  number  is  neces- 
Barily  indefinite  from  the  theory  of  their  union,  that  pre^supposes 
that  whenever  any  member  is  able  to  say  any  thing  to  the  edifica^ 
tion  of  his  associates,  he  either  Y'^ill  do  so  from  the  instigation  of 
his  own  feelings,  or  else  will  be  iavited  to  do  so  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  his  ability.  A  society  thus  organized  may  continue  to 
exist  in  a  similar  manner  for  centuries,  as  individuals  will  be  found 
continually  coming  forward  among  the  new  members,  to  supply 
vacancies  occurring  amon^  the  leaders  whether  from  death  or 
from  any  other  causes. 

If  contributions  in  money  arc  required  from  the  members  for  the 
common  expenses,  such  as  rent  for  the  room  in  which  they  meet^ 
fire-wood,  lamps,  &c.  the  necessity  is  announced  by  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  a  collection  made  which  is  disbursed  and  accounted 
for  by  a  statement  made  to  the  meeting,  and  so  in  like  manner  with 
any  other  matter  that  the  association  may  please  to  approve  of, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  mere  benevolent  character.  The  reader 
can  thus  fully  comprehend  by  this  familiar  illustration,  that  every 
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particular  involved  in  tlie  well  being  of  sucli  an  aMociadon  can  be 
quietly  disposed  of  among  themselves  without  election  of  officers 
with  defined  powers,  and  without  any  formal  constitution  or  laws. 
And  such,  I  apprehend»  was  the  original  form  of  christian  societies 
among  the  Jewish  converts,  who  bding  familiar  with  synagogue 
institutions  met  together  as  we  harve  suggested  above  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  mere  prayer  meeting.  '  The  leaders  in  such  assemblies, 
the  primitive  christians  designated  according  to  their  own  idiom  as 
being  zokanem,  elders,  which  meant  nothing  more  than  is  signified 
by  our  terms,  directors,  or  superintendents.  Those  employed  in 
more  subordinate  capacities  they  termed  deaconSf  t.  e.  servants 
assistants,  &c. 

If  an  individual  wa6  sufficiently  wealthy  and  willing  to  provide 
a  room,  fuel,  lights,  &c.  in  his  t>wn  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  christian  brethren,  they  met  there  in  the  same  manner  as  stated 
above,  and  this  I  presume  explains  the  words  occasionally  used  in 
the  Epistles,  such  as  Coloss,  iv.  15,  "salute  Nymphas  and  thb 
church  (congregation)  that  is  in  his  house." 

The  class  meeting,  which  I  have  mentioned  above  as  furnishing 
us  with  another  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  other  congrega- 
tions of  the  primitive  church  was  orgtmized,  was  an-  institution  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wesley,  die  founder  of  Methodism,  a  man  of 
apostolic  spirit  and  temper.  He  h^  travelled  over  England  and 
Ireland,  preaching  the  gdfeipel  and  converting  thousands  of  persons 
to  a  religious  life.  In  the  first  instance  he  was  perplexed  how  to 
preserve  this  religious  feeling  among  his  converts,  who  then  had  no 
external  bond'  of  union.  But  a  suggestion  having  been  made  at 
Bristol  to  pay  a  debt  upon  the  house  ip  which  he  preached,  by  the 
contribution  from  each  member  of  the  society  of  a  penny  a  week ; 
in  order  to  ensure  the  regular  collection  of  this  small  sum,  the 
contributors  were  divided  into  classes  of  twelve  each,  and  the 
individual  who  collected  the  pennies  was  tenped  their  leader,  &c. 

The  acute  mind  of  Mr.  Wesley  soon  perceived  that  in  this  simple 
arrangement  he  would  have  the  means  for  exerting  that  moral 
influence  over  his  converts  that  he  had  so  much  desired  previously, 
he  therefore  divided  all  his  followers  into  small  classes,  and 
appointed  such  leaders  over  them  who  were  competent,  in  his 
judgment,  to  watch  over  their  moral  and  religious  conduct,  who 
could  pray  with  them  and  exhort,  instruct,  pr  reprove  them  as 
might  be  necessary.  This  institution  was  made  permanent  in  the 
Methodist  church  under  the  following  simple  form:  Ob  some 
particular  day  of  the  week,  most  convenient  to  .themselves,  a  class 
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meeting  is  h^ld*  at  wHich  every  member  is  expected  to  appear. 
The  meeting  is  opened  by  tbe  leader  with  a  prayer,  and  is  followed 
by  an  exhortation  from  him.  The  leader  then  enquires  of  each 
indi%ridual  as  to  his  spiritual  state  and  encourages,  exhorts,  or 
cautions  them  according  to  circumstances.  Psalms  or  hymns  are 
then  song,  a  collection  for  the  expenses  of  the  church  is  taken  up, 
and  the  meeting  closes  with  a  prayer  either  from  the  leader,  or  any 
other  person  of  the  meeting  he  may  request  to  act  in  that  capaci^* 

It  is  to  the  class  meeting  in  its  peculiar  feature  as  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  leader,  utko  u  a  simple  layman  not  selected  by 
themselves,  that  I  find  an  analogy  toxhe  organization  established  by 
the  apostles  among  their  disciples  in  certain  instances,  and  which 
was  more  especially  the  case  with  those  converted  from  the  Gen- 
tiles.  In  other  words,  the  apostles  in  these  instances,  designated 
the  leaders  or  superintendents,  which  ordinarily  with  the  Jewish 
disciples  arose  from  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  members  of  the 
societies  among  themselves. 

The  various  churches  of  the. primitive  christians  were  thus  or- 
ganized, whether  according  to  the  principle  of  the  prayer  or  class 
meeting;  and  their  respective  leaders  or  elders  from  their  mere  posi- 
tion exercised  a}l  those  functions  which  are  now  restricted  to  the 
clergy,  such  as  exhorting,  preaching,  praying,  administering  bap« 
tism,  or  in  commemorating  the  Lord's^  supper.  They  had  no  ex- 
clusive authority  to  perform  such  functions,  but  just  as  it  is  in  a 
prayer  meeting,  where  though  any  one  of  the  association  has  a  right 
either  to  exhort  or  pray  in  public,  yet  the  majority  never  claim  to 
exercise  that  right,  but  leave  it  to  those  who  more  conmionly  act 
in  those  capacities. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  zokonem,  elders,  or  presbyters,  thus 
performed  those  seirices  which  are  now  especially  arrogated  by 
the  clergy  to  themselves,  the  more  humble  services  necessary  in 
the  association  were  performed  by  those  who,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, were  termed  deacons,  i.  e,  ministers  or  servants^  The  func- 
tion of  deacon  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  influence  of  oriental 
customs,  requ^d  two  classes  of  persons,  viz,  males  for  services 
among  men,  Jemales  for  those  among  the  women.  These  whether 
as  deacons  or  deaconesses,  were  to  visit,  comfort«  instruct,  or  relieve 
the  wants  or  afflictions  of  the  several  members  whether  as  males 
or  females,  under  the  proprieties  of  eastern  usages.— ^ee  our  prefa- 
tory remarks  at  page  181,  &c.  on  the  general  subject.  ^ 

That  such  simple  forms  of  organization  as  the  prayer  or  class 
meetings  were  amply  sufficient  for  christian  edification  or  instruc- 
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tioo,  may  bo  distinctly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  rdigiooi  iy»* 
tern  promulgated  iu  the  New  Testament  requires  no  theological  or 
speculative  teaching.  There  are  no  esoteric  doctrines  to  be  eom- 
municated  to  the  people,  and  the  simple  requirements  of  the  gospel 
as  being  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  plainest  capacities»  are  then 
n^ercly  announced  to  mankind  for  moral  or  religious  observance. 
It  is  our  duty  to  carry  them  out  into  piractioe,  and  it  is  not  ourdutj 
to  speculate  upon  them  as  theological  subtleties. 

I  further  remark,  from  what  was  urged-at  pages  119,  160,  there 
is  no  authority  whatever  from  the.  New  Testament  to  regard  the 
sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  or  that  there  is  any  direction  gives 
that  requires  them  to  be  dispensed  by  a  consecrated  body  of  men. 
The  pious  loaders  of  a  prayer  or  class  meeting  are  folly  as  holy 
in  their  lives  and  as  competent  therefore  to  their  administration  u 
any  body  of  the  clergy  let  their  denomination  be  what  it  may. 

And  finally  I  apprehend,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Jews,  Vol.  L 
204,  &c.  so  during  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  its 
divine  founder  expressly  anticipated  as  a  part  of  the  system,  that 
pious  individuals,  like  the  uninspired  prophets  of  Old  Testament 
times,  would  be  always  found  among  his  followers,  who  by  th«r 
various  intellectual  or  spiritual  gifts  would  be  atbundantly  qualified 
to  oppose  error,  maintain  truth,  and  extend  the  light  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world,  under  the  sense  of  their  personal  responsi- 
bilities in  such  particulars. 

They  were  to  teach,  not  with  authority,  but  on  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  Lancasterian  schools ;  what  one  boy  has  learned  he 
can  teach  another  boy  who  is  more  ignorant. 

Having  stated  my  own  views  concerning  the  original  constitation 
of  christian  churches,  I  shall  now  make  an  issue  on  the  subject 
with  those  who  contend,  that  Christ  or  the  apostles  constituted  a 
body  of  ecclesiastics  as  a  divine  corporation, .in  virtue  of  which 
they  possess  an  exclusive  commission  to  declare  what  are  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  administer  sacraments  as  sancufying 
ordinances,  and  of  ordaining  other  persons  to  liie  exercise  of  the 
clerical  function,  so  that  any  one  who  is  not  thus  lawfully  ordained, 
violates  the  institutions  of  Christ  by  undertsking  to  perform  any  of 
the  acts  above  specified. 

The  manner  in  which  I  think  this  issue  ean  be  'best  tried,  is  to 

first  examine  in  chronological  order  the  historical  statements  of  the 

Acts  of  the  apostles,  wherever  the  subject  of  thd  ministry  may  be 

either  mentioned  or  alluded  to.     Secondly ^  to  examine  the  Epistles 

of  the  several  apostles,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  coounonly 
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Bnppoeed  to  have  been  written,  as  bearing  on  the  particulars  above 
mentioned.  The  evidence  being  thus  brought  {airly  before  the 
reader  he  can  draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  as  the  best  exposition 
of  tlie  advantages  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  seen  in 
^e  ezeeadoo  of  it,  I  shall  commence  the  investigation  without  fur- 
ther observation. 

A  few  days  aft^  the  unauthorized  election  of  Matthias  as  an 
apostle,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pen- 
taoost  took  place,  when  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  had 
been  promised  by  Christ,  rested  not  upon  the  apostles  exclusively 
Imty  as  WB  have  inferred  at  page  31,  upon  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  twenty  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
apostles  immediately  commenced  to  preach  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  and  their  preaching  was  accompanied 
with  such  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  of  the  divine  approbationt 
duU  in  a  few  days  at  least  five  thousand  persons  became  converts 
to  their  doctrine,  who  made  a  conmion  stock  of  their  wealth  and 
lived  together  on  the  contribution.  But  though  they  thus  associ- 
ated themselves  together,  they  did  not  ^opt  any  new  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  for  it  is  stated  {Acts  ii*  46)  "  they  continued  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,"  which  necessarily  implies  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  that  they  did  not  establish 
any  peculiar  form  of  religious  services  for  themselves  as  a  society 
of  christians. 

The  phrase  {Acts  ii.  46) 'of  *' breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,"  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  imply  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  but  this  construction  seems  to  mc  to  be  fanciful, 
the  more  legitimate  sense  appears  to  be  that  they  eat  their  meals  at 
the  various  houses  into  which  the  new  sect  were  distributed,  for 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  houses  thus  desig- 
nated where  five  thousand  persons  lived  on  a  common  stock. 

But  though  they  did  not  abandon  the  observance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses,  yet  certainly  some  regulations  concerning  their 
peculiar  religious  profession  and  management  of  their  secular  con- 
cerns must  have  been  adopted  among  them.  The  -very  distribution 
of  the  common  funds,  out  of  which  they  lived,  necessarily  implies 
this,  as  well  as  that  important  necessity  which  required  them  to 
meet  together  to  be  confirmed  or  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
new  faith  they  professed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  being  the  Mes- 
siah. These  considerations  I  presume  induced  them  to  assemble 
themselves  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  probably 
soon  became  designated  as  the  Lord's  day,  though  that  term  does 
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not  occur  in  the  New  Testament  bat  once*  and  that  in  the  book  of 
Revelations  {chap.  i.  10)  which  was  written  about  sixty-five  yean 
after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

But  though  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  g^remment  at  this 
time  undoubtedly  implies  the  fact  that  it  did  exist*  yet  never- 
theless we  have  not  the  smallest  information  on  the  subject.  We 
can  only  conjecture  that  certain  regulations  were  recognized  among 
them  that  were  sufficient  to  the  general  purposes  of  convenience 
and  edification.  We  have  no  reason  however  to  believe  that  any 
definite  form  or  peculiar  system  was  established  among  them  upon 
apostolic  authority,  for  we  find  two  years  -  after  the  ascension  jof 
Christ,  {Acts  vi.  1,  &c.)  that  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  made 
by  the  Greek  Jews  against  the  Hebrew  Jews,  seven  Greek  Jews 
were  elected  to  see  that  "  their  widows  "  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund.  This  fact  shews  the  apos- 
tles did  not  consider  themselves  to  have  a  divine  Hght  to  legislate 
for  the  community,  otherwise  they  would  have  remedied  the  com- 
plaint by  their  own  authority,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  people  as 
to  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  them,  as  apostles  to  attend  to- 
matters  which  would  interfere  in  their  function  of  **  preaching  the 
word  of  Gt)d."  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose  that  any  pre- 
scribed form  of  church  organization  could  have  been  promulgated 
at  this  time,  for  if  so,  the  disciples  could  not  have  expected  from 
the  apostles,  the  most  exalted  persons  in  the  congregation,  the  per- 
formance of  services  which  could  be  rendered  equally  well  by  any 
merely  upright  men  among  their  member^. 

Though  the  New  Testament  does  pot  'designate  the  seven  per- 
sons chosen  on  this  occasion  by  any  particular  appellation,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  christians  to  call  them  deacons,  which  if  under* 
stood  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term  as  mere  attcndantSt  sertHnmUf 
&c.  is  perfectly  correct.*     The  -function  however  of  these  seven 

*The  term  deacon,  as  comprchenmn^  the  persons,  the  of&ce,  and -the  verb  from 
whence  they  are  derived,  is  used  ninetjr-eig'ht  times  in  the  New  Testament.  la 
every  instance  they  signify  either  servant,  the  olftce  of  a  serrant,  or  the  verb  to 
serve,  unless  it  can  be  proved  there  is  a  different  meaning^  implied  when  the  dea- 
cons of  tfic  church  are  named.  A  few  instances  will  be  s^fficient•to  shew  the  use 
of  the  Greek  word  deacon  as  rendered  in  our  Enfjclish  translation. 

His  mother  said  unto  the  urvanU,  which  drew  the  water,  he— John  ii.  5,  9. 

Who  ever  will  be  ^reatamon^^  you  let  him  be  your  a«rva$U.'-'Matk.  xx,  26. 

If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  bo  last  and  §ervani,  k,c,—3iark 
ix.  35. 

If  any  man  arve  m«,  (diacond)  let  him  follow  me,  and  where  I  am  there  shall 
also  my  servant  bo. — John  xii.  26. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  miniUer  of  the  circumcision.— i7om.  xt.  8. 
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penom  was  local  and  peculiary  and  did  not  exiit  in  any  other  com- 
miimty  but  where  men  lived  on  a  common  fund,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  christian  world  than  at 
Jerusalem.*  The  deacons  mentioned  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  a  class  of  church  officers  who  were  to  be  found  in 
every  christian  congregation,  and  whom  we  suppose  exercised 
functions  that  comprehended  the  duties  both  of  the  Chazam  and 
PmmaMtn  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.    See  Vol.  L  509,  &c. 

The  christian  church,  some  two  or  three  centuries  after  this  time, 
appear  to  have  generally  fallen  into  the  erroneous  notion,  that  the 
dfice  of  deacon  arose  from  the  appointment  of  these  seven  persons 
by  the  apostles,  and  to  this  day  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts  is  read 
when  those  persons  now  called  deacons  are  instituted  in  their  office. 
The  ignorance  of  the  primitive  christians,  after  the  first  century,  of 
synagogue  institutions  perhaps  was  the  cause  of  this  oversight.  I 
bave  met  with  l^ut  one  instance  where  church  authority  has  been 
expressly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  belief,  viz,  the  Synod  of  TruUo 
at  Constantinople,  whoi  a.  d.  692,  decreed  that  the  seven  persons 
appointed  by  the  apostles  were  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church. 

In  consequence  of  my  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Our  English  translation  cor- 
rectly'stated  the  fact  that  the  seven  deacons,  as  they  are  called*  had 
been  ordained  by  an  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  As 
such  a  practice  was  conformable  to  what  was  done  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues  on  certain  occasions,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  as  ordinarily  understood  was  incorrect,  until 
apprised  of  the  fact  by  a  Catholic  friend,  whose  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  as  respects  the  classical  writings,  is  sur- 
passed by  few  if  any  persons  in  the  United  States.  He  informed 
me  that  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  undeniably 
was,  that  the  Greek  Jews,  and  not  the  apostles,  laid  their  hands 
cm  the  so-called  deacons,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  pas- 
any  other  construction  without  violating  all  correct  principles 


Who  then  is  Paul  and  who  Apollos  but  mimuUrB  by  whom  yo  believed.— 1  Cor. 
iii.  6.  * 

Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angfel  of  \\^U  wherefore  it  is  no  great 
itmfi;  if  his  Mreonto  be  transformed  as  the  itrwinU  of  risfhteousness.— 3  Cor,  zi.  16. 

*In  the  appointment  of  the  seven  persons  mentioned  in  AeU  vi.  our  trans- 
lation has  "for  this  huwuM,"  as  if  an  office,  whereas  the  word  is  X|^i«,  which 
properly  signifies  nted,  emergency,  exigency,  Stc.  This  word  occurs  above  forty 
times  in  the  Ne^  Testament,  and  in  every  other  instance  but  this  is  uniformly 
rendered  fiscd  or  neeeMsUy. 
26  V.  2 
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of  grammar.     The  Greek  words  are  as  fellow,  oK  srn}tf«r  ffCiHri«f 

true  sense  of  which  is  ''these"  (i.  «.  ihe  seven  persons)  "theyt" 
(the  Greek  Jews)  **  placed  before  the  apostles,  and  having  prayed, 
Ihei/"  (the  Greek  Jews)  **laid  their  hands  upon  them," 

That  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  origrinal  no  one  can  doubt 
who  is  instructed  in  the  Greek  language,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  shew  any  Greek  authoritiea  for  making  Acorr^Adit  (the 
apostles)  which  is  in  the  genitive  plural,  to  be  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  6<r£dT]x«f,  thei/  laid  their  hands  an,  &c.  • 

The  impossibility  of  referring  this  imposition  of  bands  to  the 
apostles  by  any  construction  of  the  Greek  original,  was  clearly  dli- 
cemed  by  the  writer  of  Beza's  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  "who  has 
inserted  instead  of  xai  and^  the  word  oirific  who,  by  which  the 
imposition  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  is  veiy  clearly 
expressed.  Griesbach  however  gives  no  other  manuscript  as  con- 
taining this  reading.  *    . 

The  force  of  our  argument  is  also  indirectly  acknowledged  by 
Bloomficid,  Rccen.  Synop^  For  to  sustain  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion of  apostolic  ordination,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  assump 
tion  unwarranted  by  any  construction  of  the  Greek  language. 
''As  xm  w^9Ttvl^itf^ft  is  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles,  the  xm 
(and)  has  the  force  of  the  pronoun  relative,  as  in  MarkW.  15."* 

But  nothing  is  more  unjustifiable  than  this  assertion,  it  being  sub* 
versive  of  every  principle  of  grammar  to  give  a  conjunction  the 
sense  of  a  pronoun. 

The  forced  construction  of  Bloomfield,  however,  is  a  direct 
admission  of  the  correctness  of  the  translation  given  by  my  Catholic 
friend,  for  BloomReld  thus  admits  that  the  imposition  of  hands  wts 
the  act  of  the  Greek  Jews,  and  not  of  the  apostles,  unless  His  violation 
of  all  grammatical  construction  can  be  sustained  by  making  xai,  the 
conjunction  and,  stand  for  the  relative  pronoun  who.  This  however 
I  presume  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  justify,  but  at  any  rate 
until  the  opponents  of  this  criticism  shall  giVe  their  authorities  for 
such  violent  rendering  of  the  words,  we  shall  contend  for  the  accu« 
racy  of  the  translation  as  I  have  stated  it.t   - 

# 

*  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understUnd  why  this  reference  has  been  made,  for  it 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  subject.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  typographical 
misprint. 

t  In  case  any  one  may  be  perplexed  by  the  supposition  that  our  argument  on 
thb  ordination  of  deacons  conflicts  with  the  obeervaGon  made  by  the  apostles  {Atts 
vi.  3,)  <*  toAom  toe  tnay  appoint,**  Ac.  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  I  understand  the 
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Fimhennore»  whaterier  taiay  be  the  true  interpntiuion  of  the 
passage,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  laying  on  of  hands  was  not 
an  eccUnattical  ordinatioHf  if  that  implies  a  communication  of  grace 
bjf  smeh  impo^Uionf  for  these  .seven  deacons  had  been  expressly 
selected  for  their  office  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  already  qualified 
499  being  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom. — Acts  vi.  3. 

Their  ordinadori  therefore  was  merely  a  public  designation  that 
these  individuals  were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
temporal  concern  of  the  Greek  Jews  in  the  distribution  of  the  com" 
xnon  funds. 

«The  circumstance  of  the  people  laying  their  hands  on  persons 
who  were  to  exercise  an  official  position  among  them  is  recognized 
on  a  very  important  occasion  in  Jewish  history.  In  Num.  viii.  10, 
11,  we  have  these  words :  ''And  thou  shall  bring  the  levites  before 
Jehovah,  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon  the 
hvites.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  the  levites  before  Jehovah  for  an 
offering  of  the  -children  of  Israel,  that  they  (the  levites)  may  exe- 
cute the  service  of  Jehovah." 

Whether  the  Greek  Jews  in  selecting  the  seven  persons  called 
deacons,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Jewish  precedent  or  not 
we  have  no  means  of  judging*  In  our  estimate  it  was  not  unsuit- 
able which  is  all  we  can  venture  -to  say  on  the  matter: 

The  reader  in  estimating  the  exposition  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  must  not  allow  the  prescription  of  4he  ordinary  interpre- 
tation to  influei^e  his  judgment,  for  the  question  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  after  practices  of  the  christian  churches.  As  the  phrase 
laying  on  of  hands  occurs  in  the  above  instance  for  the  first  time 
in  the  New  Testament,  no  precedent  can  be  referred  to,  and  hence 
we  can  only  be  governed  in  making  a  conclusion  by  the  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  phraseology,  which  must  not  be  perverted 
to  make  it  sustain  an  ecclesiastical  hypothesis,  and  especially  so  as 
the  whole  subject  of  clerical  ordination  is  an  exceedingly  contro- 
verted subject.  .  • 

After  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons,  as  they  are  called, 
there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Acts  that  has  any  beariag  upon  church 
officers  or  chufch  government  until  chap.  xi.  30,  which  simply 
mentions  that  a  collection  in  money  for  the  relief  of  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judea  was  paid  over  to  the  elders^  by  Barnabas  and 
Paul. 

ezprenioD  we,  not  to  mean  the  apoailes  exclusively,  but  as  implying  the  whole 
brotherhood.  Such  a  phraae  ib  very  comm^  amoag  ourselves;  we  hear  public 
speakers  continually  say  lei  us,  toe  will,  or  toe  ought,  to  do  so  and  so. 
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In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  find  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  discharge 
of  a  particular  ministry  that  had  been  assigned  them  by  the  church 
at  Antioch,  are  reported  to  have  ordained  elders  (presbuteroi)  in  all 
the  churches  established  by  them.  As  this  is  the  first  place  in 
which  we  read  of  the  ordination  of  elders  or  presbyters  we  will 
quote  the  entire  passage. 

"And  when  they  had  preaclied  the  gospel  to  that  city,  (Derbe) 
and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to  Lys^^  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  conRrming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  when  they  had  ordained  them 
dders  (presbuteroi)  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting, 
they  commended  them  to  the  Lord  on  whom  they  believed.** 

By  this  passage,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  pentecost,  or 
about  seventeen  years  after  that  event,  we  find  that  at  some  time 
during  that  interval,  that  churches  had  been  established  among  the 
Grentiles,  and  that  certain  persons  under  the  name  of  elders  or  pres- 
byters had  been  ordained  in  every  congregation.  &ut  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  terms  elder,  or  ordain*  is  not  signified*  in  the 
least  degree.  < 

Allowing  others  to  make  what  inferences  they  please  from  this 
passage,  I  contend  there  is  nothing  here  stated  that  is  any  wise 
inconsistent  with  my  expoMti<)n  page  184,  as  to  what  is  done  in 
the  constituting  a  class  leader  among  the  Methodists,  viz,  that  the 
apostles  merely  designated  laymen  among  their  converts  who  exer- 
cised a  superintendence  over  their  life  and  morals,  and  led  their 
religious  services  when  'they^  met  together  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion. 

In  Acts  XV.  1,  &c.  which  relates  an  occurrence  that  took  place 
about  twenty-three  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  we  find  Paul  and 

*Tbe  Orock  word  here  tran8la,ted  ** ordained"  is  ^igtrofV^Tntrtg^  wkich 
literally  Bignifies  eoruiituied  by  hand:  But  what  ib  the  true  import  of  the  Greek 
term  ?  Some  critics  consider  it  implies  an  election  on  the  part  of  the  congr^^tioii 
who  eUwUtd  iftwr  handt  as  testifying  Ihefr  approbation  of  certain  persons  nomiDated 
to  them  as  their  elders  or  leaders.  That  such  a  form  of  election  was  common 
among  the  Greeks  see  Herfnan*$  Manl.  Greek  AtUiq.  dtap.  vi.  tee.  130  oni  iMlr. 
Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Rom,  Antiq.  art  CheiroUmia,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  twie  on  AeiB 
xiv.  23.  Other  critics  contend  that  the  ordination  above  mentioned  was  effected  by 
an  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  as  miembers  of  a  divine 
ecclesiastical  corporation  thus  conveyed  a  spiritual  authority  to  the  persons 
ordained  as  elders  or  presbyters.  This  opinion  however  is  overstrained,  for  the 
very  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  2  Ckn;  viii.  19  to  express  one  <*cAosm  qf  tkt 
t^urthet "  to  travel  with  Paul,  &c.  No  one  therefore  has  an/  right  to  assume  an 
ecclesiastical  technicality  as  tlic  meaning  of  the  word  until  the  sulject  be  more 
perfectly  scrutinized. 
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Barnabas  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  '' apostles  and 
MerSf^*  (presbuteroi)  concerning  the  necessity  of  observing  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  The  4th  and  6th  verses  of  this  chapter  evidently 
recognize  the  apostles  and  elders  as  conjointly  constituting  a  tribu- 
nal to  whose  authority  the  body  of  christians  at  large  respectfully 
submitted  the  points  in  controversy.  We  might  have  anticipated 
the  concession  of  such  authority  to  the  apostles,  but  who  were  these 
tlder9  (presbuteroi)  thus  expressly  associated  with  them  in  this 
ruling  council  ?  Were  they  persons  ecclesiastically  ordained  to 
this  officOf  or  were  they  merely  respectable  or  influential  persons 
acting  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  term  elders  (zokonem)  as  wise 
or  experienced  laymen  of  acknowledged  piety  and  influence.  (See 
VoL  I.  136.)  It  is  most  probable  the  last  supposition  is  correct,  for 
the  detenmnation  of  the  assembly  on  the  points  submitted  to  them, 
(AeU  XV.  22,  23,)  is  given  in  the  cothbined  names  of  ''  the  apostlest 
mnd  eiders^  and  brethren^**  t.  e.  of  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem. 
Such  a  proceeding  has  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  or  corporadon^  for  if  the  brethren  or  whole  membership  be 
thus  included  in  the  determination  given,  then  certainly  the  enumer* 
ation  of  iJu  elders  in  tke  same  act,  cannot  determine  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  in  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  capacity.  That  the 
term  was  used  at  this  time  amopg  the  Jews  in  a  civil  sense,  is 
plainly  inferrible  from  Paul's  observation  {Acts  xxii.  5)  that  he 
w^ent  to  Damascus  with  authority  from  the  high  priest  and  all  the 
estate  of  the  elders,  &c.  (presbuterion.) — See  also  Math*  xxvi<  59 ; 
xxvii.  1. 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  o£  Acts  xx.  we  again  meet  with  a  fact 
shewing  an  organization  of  christian  churches  under  the  direction 
of  elders.  This  passage,  together  with  verse  28,  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  controversy  concerning  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  for 
those  persons  termed  in  the  seventeenth  vene-elders,  (presbuteroi,) 
are  the  very  same  individuals  that  in, the  28th  verse  are  called  over- 
seers,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  rendered  bishops,  (episcopoi,) 
as  <mr  translators  have  done'  every  where  else,  but  as  this  would 
kave  justified  the  objections  made  in  those  days  against  their  episco- 
pal hypothesis,  they  have  evasively  employed  another  word  which 
though  literally  correct,  is  not  so  in  a  technical  sense.  In  other 
words,  they  were  guilty  of  a  suppressio  vert,  u  e.  they  told  the  truth, 
but  not  the  honest  truth.* 

*  It  18  a  matter  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  the  only  text  in  the  ancient  Sy- 
riac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  term  bi$hop  ocpurs,  ia  this  very 
verse.    See  Mvardoek  TVunil.  Syriae  Ntw  TMamtnt,  in  loco. 
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It  is  a  further  argument  against  Diocesan  Episcopacy  that  both 
the  seventeenth  and  twenty-eighth  verses  of  this  chapter  recognize 
several  elders  or  bishops  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
which  is-  directly  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  but  one 
bishop  to  ardiocesc. 

I  apprehend  wo  derive  a  strong  objection  against  the  theory  that 
the  apostles  had  established  any  divine  corporation  of  ecclesiasdcs 
as  the  '*  church^*  at  this  time»  from  what  is  communicated  to  us  in 
the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  verses*  of  Acts'  xx.  Paul  there 
expressly  says,  that  "grievous  wolves  would  hereafter  appear 
among  them  not.  sparing  the  fiock.  Also  of  your  own  selves,**  (t.  e. 
of  the  bishops  or  elders,)  "  shall  ncien  arise  speaking  perverse  things 
to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  uxitch  and  rememr 
her  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  cetssed  not  to  tcam^  every  one^ 
night  and  day^  tcith  tears,** 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  annunciation*  Paul  does  not  make  the 
least  reference  to  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  or  church,  with 
whom  the  truth  might  be  supposed  to  Jbe  found,  or  to  whom  they 
should  have  recourse  amidst  the  confusion  that  would  hereafter  be 
the  result  of  different  elders  or  bishops  preaching  ^* perverse  things** 
It  is  therefore  seemingly  incredible  that  Paul  could  at  this  time 
have  recognized  any  divinely  appointed  'body  of  clergy  to  instruct 
mankind  with  authority,  for  if  he  had^  he  nevev  could  have  omitted 
to  declare  the  remedy  when  he  ibretold  the  mischief  that  would 
surely  come.  «       -       .  •      - 

In  Acts  xxi.  17,  18,  Paul  is  Stated  to  have  arrived  at  Jemsalemi 
*'  and  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James,  and  aU 
the  elders  (presbuteroi)  were  present."  If  there  is  any  force  in 
words,  these  imply  that  the  christian  church  was  not  governed  by 
the  apostles  exclusively,  but  -that  a  body  of  dders  was  associated 
with  them.  Under  what  peculiarities  of  organization  this  council 
was  constituted,  we  know  not,  but  they  evidently,  had  authority 
at  least  to  recommend  what  pertained  to  religious  practice,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  they  had  not  yet  organized  themselves  into  a 
society  based  upon  the  peculiarities  of  christian  institutions  and 
appointments,  though  it  was  now  thirty-one  years  since  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension  to  heaven.  They  still  continued  zealous  in  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  even  induced  Paul 
to  assist  in  a  Nazarite  purification,  which  I  must  acknowledge  I  do 
not  comprehend  how  h^  could  participate  in  consistently  with  his 
avowed  opinions  and  practice  elsewhere. 
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After  thiB  time  there  is  nothing  related  in  the  Acts  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  church  officers  or  christian  ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  on  page  186,  we  shall  now 
examine  the  Epistles  of  Paul  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  officers  or 
institutions  observed  in  the  christian  churches  of  his  day,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  church  stands 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  divinely  appointed  constitution  formally 
established  by  Qhrist  or  his  apostles;  or  whether  it  be  only  the 
result  of  expediencies  adopted  by  pious  persons  as  the  best  mode 
they  could  select  for  th^  edification  of  theio  disciples.  In  conduct- 
ing this  examination  of  Paul's  Epistles  I  shall  take  them  up  in 
their  chronological  order  as  estimated  by.  learned  men,  instead  of 
folio  wing  that  confused  arrangement  in  which  they  stand  in  our 
translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  commonly  regarded  by  Biblical  critics  that  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  wer^  the  earliest  of  Paul's  writings,  and  that 
th6y  were  composed  about  a.  d.  52,  or  about  twenty  years  after 
our  Saviour's  ascension. 

#  

The  first.  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  Written  in  the  name  of 
Paul,  SilvanuB,  and  Timothy,  ''to  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians/' 
«.  e,  to  the  congregation  directly,  and  is  continued  in  the  same  plu- 
ral address  to  th6m  throughout.  In  chapter  v.  12,  14,  however, 
they  commend  to  the  congregation  certain  persons  who  must  be 
considered  to  stand  in  an  ecclesiastical  position  among  them,  **  and 
we  beseech  you  brethren  to  know,"  (t.  e,  regard  with  affection,) 
''them  which  labor  among  you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  th^m  very  highly  in  love,  for  their 
work's  sake."  As  Paul  says  nothing  about  such  persons  having  a 
divine  commission,  which  would  have  be^n  very  suitable  for  him 
to  have  noticed  on  this  occasion,  I  think  the  direct  inference  is 
they  had  no  such  appointment.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  is  fully  as  applicable  to  the  mere  leaders 
of  a  prayer  meeting  who  were  zealous  in  the  christian  cause,  and 
this  being  the  case  no  one  certainly  has  a  right  to  assume  that  a 
divinely  constituted  ministry  is  implied. 

The  second  Epistle. to  the  Thessalonians  was  written  by  the  same 
persons,  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  Epistle,  but  it  contains  no  pas- 
sage that  has  any  reference  to  our  present  investigation. 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  also  in  the  year  a.  d. 
52.  It  contains  no  formal  direction  concerning  the  constitution  of 
christian  churches,  but  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  in 
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the  fact,  that  this  epistle  was  written  to  counteract  the  inflnence  of 
some  Judaizing  preachers  of  Christianity,  who  had  opposed  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Paul  concerning  the  uselessness  of  obsenring 
the  law  of  Moses.  Who  these  persons  were  we  have  not  the 
smallest  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  make  two  very  importaDt 
inferences  from  the  facta  stated ;  firtU  that  there  could  have  been 
no  established  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Chriatiaiutj 
previous  to  this  time,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  institutions; 
and  secondly 9  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  regarded  by  the 
christian  brethren  as  a  divine  corporation  established  by  Christ  to 
legislate  for  the  church,  for  had  this  been  the  case  we  cannot  sup- 
pose Paul  would  have  forborne  to  press  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolic body  upon  the  minds  of  the  Galatians,  as  sustaining  him  in 
the  doctrines  he  had  taught  them,  and  as  opposing  those  persons 
against  whom  he  wrote  this  epistle. 

The  next  epistle  of  Paul  was  written  to  the  Corinthians  about 
A.  D.  57,  or  about  twenty-four  years-  after  Christ  had  left  the 
apostles.  The  first  epistle  was  sent  to  the  church  (i.  e.  the  congre- 
gation) in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Sosthenes.  To  ftilly 
appreciate  the  important  testimony  tabe  derived  from  1  CorintJUanif 
a  few  prefatory  remarks  are  necessary.  In  Acts  xviii.  1 — 11,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  arAval  of  Paul  at  Corinth,-  wh^re  he 
successfully  preached  the  gospel  under  the  encouragement  of  a 
vision  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  informed  him  he  had  ''much 
people  in  this  city."  Paul  remained  there  a  year  and  six  months, 
and  established  a  church  or  congregation  in  that  city,  as  we  must 
necessarily  presume  under  all  the  institutions,,  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  characterised  a  truly  christian  church ;  for  his  visit  to  Corinth 
took  place  about  a.  d.  54  or  55,  which  is  about  twenty'two  yean 
afVer  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  given  full  instructions  to  the 
apostles  on  such  subjects.  We  apprehend  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible but  that  all  things  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the 
church  at  Corinth  must  have  been  established  by  Paul  in  the  per- 
fection of  apostolical  institutions. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  first  -epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
according  to  the  received  chronology  was  written  A.  d.  56,  i.  e.  two- 
years  after  Paul  had  personally  organized  their  church.  That  the 
Corinthians  had  faithfully  obeyed  the  formal  injunctions  of  the 
apostle,  is  evident  from  chap.  xi.  2.  "  Now  I  praise  you  brethren 
that  ye  reincmher  me  in  all  things  and  keep  the  ordinances  <u  I 
delivered  them  to  you^  In  the  very  next  verse  however,  he  com- 
mences with  a  censure  upon  a  practiQe  that/had  arisen  among  them 
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of  womm  preacking  to  or  exhorting  the  congregation.  This  he 
condemns  as  a  matter  highly  unbecoming  in  a  woman,  but  not  one 
word  does  he  say  against  it  as  being  a  breach  of  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  established  by  him  only  ttoo  years  before.  And  indeed 
kow  can  we  suppose  such  an  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
could  possibly  have  taken  place,  if  the  apostle  had  previously 
ordained  bishops  or  presbyters  as  a  class  of  men  divinely  consti- 
tated  for  the  ezclasive  office  of  instructing  the  people  in  their 
religious  obligations.  The  inference  therefore  is  irrefragable,  that 
the  charch  officers  at  Corinth  whether  ar  bishops,  presbyters* 
or  deacons,  held  no  ecclesiastical  office  under  a  divine  commission* 
with  such,  powers  as  are  commonly  conceded  to  them.  They 
evidently  had  no  greater  authority  than  the  leaders  of  a  lay 
prayer  meeting  have  with  us  at  the  present  time. 

This  argument  receives  a  further  confirmation  by  the  instructions 
given  by  the  apostle  to  tftie  Corinthians  in  the  12th  and  14th  chapters; 
fiir,  afVer  entinierating  the  various  spiritual  gifts  that  God  had 
oonferred  upon  different  members  of  the  congregation,  which  were 
t6  be  exercised  to  the  common  edificaticm,  ho  specifies  the  persons 
possessing  these  gifts'to  be  "first  apostles,  aecondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  dien  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, diversities  of  tongues."  But  not  a  single  word  does  he  say 
concerning  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  by  which  eminent 
omission  we  plainly  discern  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  such 
persons  could  have  been  regarded  by  the  apostles  as  a  divinely 
organized  body  appointed  for  the  religious  government  of  the 
church.  He  then  gives  some  instructions  as  to  how  persons  should 
exercise  their  spiritual  gifts,  he  expostulates  with  them  concerning 
the  disorderly  manner  in  which  their  church  exercises  had  been 
conducted,  he  then  gives  particular  direotions  as  to  how  the 
prophets  should  exercise  their  gifts,-  and  expressly  forbids  women  to 
preach  in  the  church.  All  these  expostulations  or  directions  are  so 
manifestly  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  an  organized  clergy  having 
been  ordained  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  functions  in  christian 
churches,  that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further 
on  the  subject;  but  as  there  is  such  an  amount  of  misconce]ition 
in  the  christian  world  respecting  the  original  institution  of  church 
assemblies,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  exhibit  the  reasoning  of  the 
apostle  at  full  length. 

The  object  of  church  meetings,  and  the  mode  in  which  their 
religious  exercises  were  conducted  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  are 
most  clearly  exhibited  to  us  in  this  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
26  V.  2 
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which  nothing  bat  the  erroneouB  ideas  which  chriBtians  have  attached 
to  the  terms  prophett  and  pnppketymgf  have  prevented  them  from 
perceiving  in  all  distinctness. 

We  have  already  shewn  (VoL  1. 203,  &c.)  that  the  word  pmpkd 
merely  signifies  a  religious  or  moral  teacher  or  exkorUTf  and  not  a 
foreteller  of  future  events,  nor  one  necessarily  inspired  of  Jehovah 
to  announce  some  particular  revelation.  Such  things  indeed  were 
done  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets,  but  they  were  not  termed 
prophets  on  that  account.  It  was  because  they  were  prophetSt 
that  Jehovah  made  use  of  them  either  to  announce  some  fiitnie 
event  or  to  make  some  communication  from  him  to  mankind.  The 
ordinary  misconception  of  chrisdans  respecting  the  true  chancter 
of  those  persons  called  prophets  in  the  Scripture  is  the  less  excusa- 
ble, since  the  apostle  Paul  in  this  very  •  epistle  has  given  -the 
dearest  illustration  of  the  whole  subject.  Recogni^g  therefore 
the  term  prophet  to  signify  only  a  person  who  exhorted  or  who 
taught  by  exhortation  ;  and  prophesying  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
the  act  of  exhorting^  we  shall  find  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (chaps,  xii.  xiii.  xiv«)  a  clear  exhibition  by  the  apostle  Paul 
as  to  what  was  the  object  of  a  christian  assembly,  and  how  its 
exercises  were  essentially  conducted. 

In  chap.  xii.  the  apostle  speaks^  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  giibi 
possessed  by  different  christian  believers,  but  which  however 
diversified  he  refers  them  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  as  having  been 
bestowed  upon  individuals  to  be  exercised  to  the  general  edification 
of  the  whole  membership.  He  illustrates  -the  position  thus -taken, 
by  a  comparison  of  these  various  spiritual  gifts  to  the  different 
members  of  a  man's  body,  each  of  which  in  its  particular  function 
is  essential  to  the  perfect  action  of  that  physical  organization  which 
constitutes  the  man.  After  this  comparison  the  apostle  urges  upon 
the  Corinthians  that  no  one  ought  to  be  puffed  up  by  any  supposed 
superiority  of  Spiritual  gifl  over  others  whom  they  might  consider 
of  less  excellence  of  spiritual  endowments.  For,  according  to 
the  illustration  previously  urged  -upon  them,  that  every  function 
of  the  natural  body  was  alike  essential  to  the'  health  and  vigor 
of  the  whole  organization  of  the  man,  so  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  of  each  individual  was  in  like  manner  essential 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  brotherly  community. 

In  chap.  xiii.  he  magnifies  the  principle  of  christian  latje,  or 
charity  as  rendered  in  our  Bibles,  over  all  spiritual  gifts  whatever, 
for  he  observes  that  without  this  love  or  charity  such  gifts 
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notbing  more  than  the  mere  ringing  sound  of  a  brazen  instrument 
of  music. 

In  chap.  xiv.  he  continues  his  discourse  by  urging  them  to  perfect 
themselves  in  that  love  which  he  so  greatly  extols,  admitting  at 
the  same  time  it  was  also  very  reasonable,  that  they  should  desire 
flpiritual  gifts.  Of  these  gifts  he  especially  ^recommends  in  pref- 
erence "  that  ye  may  prophesy,"  *  t.  e,  exhort  in  a  powerful  and 
effectual  manner.  The  apostle  then  compares  the  importance  of 
die  gift  of  being  enabled  to  speak  a  variety  of  languages,  with  the 
by  which  a  person  was  ^n^bled  to  prophesy,  t.  e.  exhort  an 
bly  of  believers,  and  he  largely  insists  upon  the  superiority 
of  the  Jatter,  by  saying,  that  though  he  spoke  more  languages  than 
any  one  of  the  Corinthian  christians,  yet  in  a  congregation  of 
believers  he  had  rather  speak  five  words  to,  the  instruction  of  those 
present,  than  to  be  able  to  speaH  ten  thousand  words  in  languages 
which  the  audience  did  not  understand. 

He  then  returns  to  the  subject  of  prophesying,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  interpret  in  any  other  sense  than  the  mere,  act  of  exhprting, 
or  of  teaching,  by  exhortation^ — See  chap.  xiv.  22 — 25w 

The  apostle. then  reproves  certain  irregularities  in  their  manner  of 
prophesying,  whereby  9onfusion  -was  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
over  anxiety  of  different  individuals  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
assembly :  "  how  is  it  thep  brethren,  when  ye  come  together,"  (t.  e. 
to  your  church  or  place  of  religidUs  assembly>)  "  every  Que  of  you 
hath  a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue)  a  Revelation,  an  interpretation," 
(i.  e.  something  or  x>ther  which  they  individually  desired  to  press 
on  the  consideration  of  the  assembly,)  "  let  all  things,"  says  he, 
•*be  done  to  edifying." 

He  then  instructs  them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets 
(f.  e.  those  who  iexhorted)-  should  exercise  their  gifts,  and  forbids 
any  one  to  speak  in  any  other  language  than  that  understood  by 
the  audience,  unless  there  should  be  some  one  present  who  would 
interpret  it  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  Then  follows  a  direction 
that  only  two  or  three  prophets  (i,  e.  exhorters)  should  speak  at 
any  one  meeting,  and  that  some  other  person  or  prophet  should 
finally  judge,- u  e,  should  make  a  practical  application  of  what  had 
been  said  by  the  several '  speakers^  or  correct  any  thing  that  had 
fallen  from  them  which  required  correction.* 

*  ThiB  practice  of  several  persons  preaching  or  exhorting  during  the  time  of  a 
christian  assembly,  was  presenrod  a  Ion£f  time  afterwards  in  christian  churches. 
TIm  rule  by  which  different  persons  were  to  speak,  in  the  second  or  third  century, 
is  laid  down  in  the  ApoBM,  ComtiL  Hb.  ii.  duip,  57 :  **  Let  the  presbytersy  one  by 
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From  what  is  aaid  in  the  thirtieth  verse,  *'  if  any  thing  be  re- 
vealed to  another  (prophet)  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  (prophet) 
hold  his  peace,"  the  theologians  have  commonly  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  the  authority  of  this  chapter  as  shewing  how  religions  ss- 
semblies  were  conducted  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  by  asserting 
that  the  meetings  above  mentioned  were  not  ordinary  church 
assemblies,  but  of  really  inspired  men  under  extraordinary  influ- 
ences, and  as  such,  peculiar  only  to  the  apostolic  age. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  an  interpretation,  for  though 
the  language  of  the  apostle  is  a  little  perplexed  by  the  term  "re- 
vealed,'' yet  the  -context  evidently  shews  there  was  bo  inspiration 
in  the  case,  for,  says  he,  **  by  observing  such^conduct  as  he  com- 
mended to  them,  f/e  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn, 
and  all  may  be  comforted."  ' 

The  evident  sense  of  the  thirtieth  verse  therefo^e  is,  as  sub- 
stantially  paraphrased  by  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  '*  if  any  thing 
be  revealed,"  (or  more  properly,  be  suggested,)  ''to*  another  pro- 
phet, or  person  sitting  by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace,"  (».  e.  let  kim 
Jinish  his  discourse  before  the  other  attempts  to  speak,)  ''for  by  thus 
waiting  for  each  other,  all  may  prophesy  in  turn,"  &c.'  That  this 
is  the  true  interpretation,  must  be  evident  from  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  the  Spirit  of  G^  would  reveal  something 
to  one  prophet,  which  required  him  to  interrupt  another  prophet 
then  speaking  under  the  influences  of  the  same  spirit.  The  obser- 
vation of  Paul  is  directly  opposed  to  such  a  notion,  for  he  immedi- 
ately adds,  "  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets," 
t.  e,  that  they  can  control  themselves  as  not  being  under  any  divine 
qfilafus  that  compels  them  to  speak  whether  they  will  or  not ;  for 
as  he  rationally  observes,  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confiision," 
(as  would  result  from  such  supposed  conflicting  influences,)  "  but 
of  peace  as  in  all  (other)  churches  of  the  saints."  He  then  con- 
cludes his  exhortation  on  the  subject,  with,  "  let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order."* 

ono,  but  not  all,  speak  the  word  of  Exhortation  to  the  people,  and  la«t  of  all  the 
bishop/'  &c.  See  also  Bingkam,  AtUiq,  CSlkritl.  Gkiirdk,  lib.  xiv.  chap,  4,  who  refen 
to  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Greg.  N;^n.  Theodoret,  Augustine,  and  Jerome  as  all  tes- 
tifying- to  such  a  practice. 

*  Notwithstanding*  these  clear  directions  of  the' apostle  Paul,  as  to  the  spirit  and 
manner  ia  which  a  preacher  ought  to  address  himself  to  a  christian  audience,  we 
aro  cuntinually  scandalised  with  the  rociferation,  angry  looks,  and  violent  gestic- 
ulation with  which  some  ministers  of  the  gospel  express  themselves  on  any  snbfect 
which  they  see  fit  to  patronize.  Such  men,  half  crazy  with  their  arrogated  ordio- 
doxy  and  natural  intolerance,  are  pleased  to  justify  their  conduct  under  tho  com- 
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Deeming  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  to  be  sufficiently 
c1ear»  we  now  return  to  our  more  proper  discourse  as  co'nfuting  the 
idea  that  any  clergy  or  divinely  constituted  body  of  ecclesiastics 
are  any  where  recognised  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

We  learn  from  1  Corinth,  xi.  20,  &c.  that  the  Corinthians  cele- 
brated the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  an  irreverent 
manner  without  a  proper  discernment  of  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion. '  Paul  therefore  censures  their  practice  in  that  particular  and 
instructs  them  concerning  its  import.  But  if  Paul  had  appointed 
bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  only  ttffo  year%  prjevwusly,  to  the 
exclusive  fimction  of  administering  *the  sacraments,  as  our  clergy 
arrogate  to  themselves,  the  apostle's  censure  would  have  been 
directed  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  permitted  such  gross  irregu- 
larities to  prevail  in  the  church,  for  they  only  would  have  been  to 
blame.  Or,  if  it  be  supposed,  though  such  a  notion  is  incredible, 
that  the  people  had  borne  down  their  ministers,  and  forced  them  to 
comply  with  their  innovations,  then  surely  Paul  would  have  justi- 
fied the  ministers,  and  censured  the  people  for  their  disobedience  to 
those  who  had  been  expressly  appointed  under  the  institution  of 
Christ  to  this  exclusive  function.  There  is  nothing  however  said 
in  this  £pistle  that  gives  the  least  countenance  to  any  such  suppo- 
sition, but  on  the  contrary,  every  inference  that  common  sense  can 
deduce  from  the  statements  made,  are  that  as  the  Corinthians  had 
''kept  Paul's  ordinances,"  (1  Cbr.  xi.  2,)  so  his  omission  to  censure 
a  clergy  in  this  matter,  shews  that  no  organization  of  clergy  or 
ministers  of  the  gospel  as  a  divinely  constituted  body,  could  possi- 

plaeeiit  avumption  that  they  are  of  UiSt  claiB  of  preachers  whom  our  Lord  dengf- 
nated  aa  Boanergn,  or  '^aona  of  ihuoder."  Our  Saviour's  words  however  admit 
of  no  such  application.  The  word  Boanergef  itself,  la  of  very  uncertain  significa- 
tion, though  it  has  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of  lig-htning,  pro> 
bably  as  to  its  penetrating  and  intense  action.  But  that  tha^term  has  no  connec- 
tion with  noise  or  denunciation,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  persons  to  whom 
our  Lord  applied  the  term.  {Mark  iii.  17.)  Though  we  are  unable  to  state  the 
personal  character  of  the  apostle  Jaiqes,  yet  it  must  essentially  have  accorded  with 
that  of  John's,  since  the  term  **  sons  of  thunder/'  designated  them  both.  What 
then  was  the  character  of  the  apostle  John  ?  'Thai  of  being  the  gentlest  and  most 
amiable  among  our  Saviour's  disciples.  One  whose  writings  only  express  love 
and  tenderness,  and  whose  very  last  words,  as  related  by  tradition,  were  consonant 
with  all  the  history  of  his  previous  life. 

How  then  can  a  christian  audience  tolerate  a  term  bestowed  by  Christ  upon  the 
geBtlespiritof*'loving  John,"  to  be  assumed  by  one,  who,  in  delivering  his  arrogant 
opinions,  at  the  same  time  splits  the  ears  of  all  near  him  by  intonations  of  voice, 
vehement  gesticulation,  stamping,  and  clapping  of  hands,  that  are  only  in  keep- 
ing with  a  colonel  of  grenadiera  storming  a  breach  at  the  h^ttd  of  his  reg^ent. 
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bly  have  existed  at  Corinth  in  a  charch  established  by  the  apostle 
Paul  twenty-ttoo  years  aiVer  Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  A.  D.  57  or  58.     It  is  addressed  by  Paul  in  bis  indi- 
vidual character  as  an  apostle,  to  the  whole  christian  congregation 
at  Rome,  whom  he  commends  for  their  faith  as  a  matter  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  empire.     After  an  elaborate  exposition  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  he  then  in  chap.  xiL  6, 
'&c.  addresses  himself  to  the  whole  brotherhood,  and  exhorts  them 
to  exercise  their  ^lariour  gifts  in  an  orderly  manner  to  a  common 
edification.     In  chap.  xiii.  1 — 7,  he  expressly  requires  the  congre* 
gation  to  be  obedient  to-  the  heathen  magistracy.     But  he  takea  no 
notice  whatever  of  any  church  officers,  or  of  any  reverence  to 
which  they  were  entitled.     Special  mention  by  name  is  itiade  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the -many  individuals,*  female  as  well  as  male, 
who  had   exerted   themselves  in  promoting  the  christian  canse. 
The  first  one  mentioned  is-  a  woman  ziamed  Phebe,  who  is  styled  in 
our  translation  a  servant,  but  who  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  noun  mascuHne  has  been  translated  in  -other  'places,  ought  to 
have  been  rendered  a  deaconess t  an  officer,  or  rather  a  function  thai 
was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  bat 
which  gradually  disappeared  under  the  increasing  corruptions  of 
after  times.     It  is  a  most  singulsir  circumstance  however,  if  there 
had  been  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Rome  at  this -time,  that 
Paul  should  have  omitted  to  remember  such  persons  when  he 
specially  commends  himself  to   twenty-eight  private  individuals 
whether  men  or  women,  by  name/ 

I  think  we  have  therefore  the  iairest  reason  to  believe  that  this 
church  at  Rome  had  been  established  on  the  prayer  meeting 
scheme,  (see  page  183»)  *by  pious  indivi4uals  who  had  brought 
with  them  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  imperial  city,  for 
with  such  a  supposition  the  epistle  to  them  accords  perfectly,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
there  was  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  of  divine  appointment 
then  recognized  in  the  church  at  Rome.       -   . 

The  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  a.  d.  58,  a 
year  after  the  former  letter.  There  is  nothing  said  in  this  epistle 
that  has  any  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  present  investiga- 
tion. We  could  make  some  strong  inferences  from  indirect  pas- 
sages, but  as  we  apprehend  we  have  a  sufficient  amoont  of  evi- 
dence to  produce  from  those  that  are  direct,  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  accumulate  p;^ofs  less  forcible  in  their  applicatkNU 
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Paul's  SpisUe  to  the  Ephesians  was  composed  about  a.  d.  61»  or 
twenty-eight  yeart  after  Christ  had  given  his  last  instructions  to  his 
apostles.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  whole  congregation  at 
Ephesusi  who  were  converted  Gentiles.  Among  the  various  mat- 
ters of  doctrinal- instruction  communicated  to  them,  Paul  inter- 
mingles other  matters  that  concerned  them  as  i^  mere  congregation 
0f  believers  in  the  gospel.  Thu»  he  reminds  them  (chap.  iv.  7 — 12) 
''that  tmlo  every  one  of  usib  given  grace  according  to  the  measure 
(i.  «•  the  nature  or  kind)  of  the  gift  of  Chrut,  And  he  gave  some 
(f.  e.  qualified  them  to  be)  apostles,  and  some  prophets,"^  and  some 
enoMgeiiHSt  and  some  pastors  and  teachers^  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  th^  mi^try,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  &c.  But  he  say  a  not  a  word  concerning  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deaconoL,  which'  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  these  wei^  then  the  divinely  constituted  officers  of  the 
church.  This  omission  to  enupierate  them  is  still  more  striking  in 
the  fact,  that  he  specially  reminds  husbands,  wwesi  parents,  chtldrent 
masters  .and  serifants,  of  their  relative  duties  to  each  •  other.     The 

« 

inferences  to  be  thus. deduced  are  therefore  directly  conclusive 
against  the  suppositiop  of  any  clerical  organization  in  the  church  at 
Mm  time  as  a  divine  institution.' 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,.  written  about  a.  d.  62  or  63,  u  e. 
about  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  was  sent  in  the 
conjoined  names  of  .Paul  a|id  Timothy,  to,  the  congregation  at 
Philippi,  together  with  **tke  bishops  (episcopoi)  and  deacons.'' 
This  epistle  stands  alone  in  this  address  as  specifying  the  bishops 
or  deacons,  and  even  in  that  particular  it  is  to  be  reniarked  that 
except  in  the  bare  mention  of  them  in  th^  first  salutation  there  is  no 
farther  notice  taken  of  them,  and  not  the  most  distant  allusion  is 
made  concerning  their  office  or  functions .^  If  the  apostle  had  con- 
sidered them  to  be  ministers  of  Christ  set  apart  by  a  divine  institu- 
tion as  the  spiritual  governors  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  why  he  should  have  omitted  either  to  exhort  them  to 
the  discharge  of  their  divine  functions,  or  to  have  instructed  the 
people  that  they  should  reverence  them  in  their  divine  commissions. 
But  as  nothing  has  been  said  by  the  apostles  on  these  particulars, 
we  can  only  regard  the  terms  "  bishops  and  deacons  "  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  heads  or  leaders  of  the  christian  community  at 
Philippi,  in  the  consuetudinary  phrase  of  the  times,  as  significant  of 
their  mere  position  as  the  leaders  or  officers  of  a  prayer  meeting, 
and  not  as  being  so  from  any  divine  appointment.  The  omission  to 
mention  any  divine  body  of  clergy,  if  such  existed  at  Philippi,  is 
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the  more  remarkable,  as  Paul  was  so  attentive  to  minute  things  is 
to  send  an  apostolic  exhortation  (chap.  iv.  2)  to  two  women  in  this 
congregation  who  had  some  misunderstanding  between  them,  and 
to  "  beseech  them  to  be  of  the  tame  mind  J*  He  also  entreats  some 
person  or  other  among  them  by  the  term  c^  "  true  yoke  feUow,*^  to 
help  those  women  which  labored  with  me  in  the  gospel^  (t«  €•  who  had 
assisted  him  in  its  propagation)  with  Clement  also,  and  with  other 
my  fellow-laborers  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life. 

That  the  apostle  after  this  close  attendon  to  the  concerns  of  indi- 
viduals, should  entirely  omit  to  say  something  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect upon  so  important  a  matter  as  a  divinely  appointed  clergy,  if 
such  had  been  established  at  the  Ume,  I  -apprehend  is  conclusive 
that  no  such  institution  existed<r 

We  may  further  remark  on  the  presQnt^occasion,  that  be  the 
office  or  functions  of  bishop  (episcopoi)  and  deacons  what  they 
may,  it  is  evident  from'  the  salutation  given  them  in  the  first  chapter 
that  bishops  (episcopoi)  and  presbyters  (presbuteroi)  are  synony- 
mous, for  it  is  not  bishop  in  the  singular  number,  but  in  the  plural 
as  signifying  several.  '  The  passage  therefore  as  sifbh  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  episcopal  hypothesis  which  implies  always  only 
one  bishop  to  a  diocese,  and  not  several  in  one  congregation. 
Nothing  however  is  more  evident  than  that  the  terms  bishop  and 
presbyter  or  elder  are  used  synonymously  throughout  tho.  New 
Testament.  Not  only  ard  the  terms  used  convertibly  in  the  same 
chapters,  but  we  never  find  them  used  distinctly;  that  is  to  say» 
mention  is  made  of  bishops  and  deacons,  or  of  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
that  speaks  of  bishops,  elders  and  deacons  conjointly,  thus  afford- 
ing the  clearest  evidence,  that  let  their  institution  be  what,  it  may» 
there  WQre  only  two  classes  of  officers  or  leaders  recognised  in 
the  church  during  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  sent  in  the  names  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  to  the  christians  at  Oolosse  about  A.  D.  62,  t.  e.  about 
thirty  years  afler  Clirist  had  his  last  interview  with  his  apostles, 
when  our  clergy  suppose  he  gave  them  full  instructions  concerning 
the  future  constitution  of  the  church. 

.  In  this  epistle,  which  is  formally  addressed  to  the  whole  cong^re- 
gation,  there  is  no  salutation  made  to  any  supposed  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  but  mention  is  made  in  chap.  i.  7  of  "  Epaphras  our  dear 
fellow  servant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  ChrisU"  The 
word  minister  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  ^i«0cov«^,  which 
may  be  either  deacon  in  the  ecclesiastical,  or  minister  or  servant  in 
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an  ordinary  sense,  for  Paul,  in  the  twenty- third  and  twenty-fifth 
verses  of  this  same  chapter,  says  of  himself,  "  whereof  I,  Paul,  am 
made  a  minister,"  (Ji«0c«voc.)  Now  certainly  as  the  apostle  did  not 
mean  to  «ay  that  he  was  technically  speaking  a  deacon,  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  regard  Epaphras  in  any  other  light  than  a 
leader  or  minister  in  a  lay  prayer  meeting.* 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle,  Paul  gives  advice  specially  to 
wives,  husbands,  children,  fathers,  masters,  servants,  as  to  their 
relative  duties ;  fmd  then  to '  sundry,  individuals,  among  others 
'^Nymphas  and  the  church,  (ixxXtirm?  i.  e.  the  congregation)  which 
is  in  his  house,"  whieh  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  had  any 
organization  other  than  a  prayec  meeting.  A  special  caution  is 
also  addressed  to  a  person  of  -the  nama  of  Archippus,  "  Take  heed 
to  the  minutry{6tMtovim»)  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fiilfil  it."  As  we  have  already  spoken  of  this  term  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing  further  on  the  subject.  The  application  of 
it  to  the  lei)4or  of  a  prayer  or  class  meeting,  is  prima  facie,  just  as 
reasonable  as  to  .^sume  it  designates  a  member  of  the  clerical 
body.  Which  ^hypothesis  is  the  more  consistent  with  the  general 
statements  made .  in  the  Scripture  the  reader  can  determine  for 
kimself. 

Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  though  a  mere  private  letter  to  an 
individual,  still  affords  ub  some  inferences  that  tend  to  confirm  our 
general  views  of  the  condition  of  christian  society  in  the  apostolic 
age.  This  Epistle,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a.  d.  629 
was  addressed  to  a  citizen  of  Colosse  by  the  name  of  Philemon, 
and  a  female  caUed  Apphia,  presumably  his  wife,  and  also  to  the 
^ekmreh  in  thy  house.*' 

In  this  recognition  of  a  chureh  in  a  private  house,  and  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  any  divinely  constituted  church  officer,  I  appre- 
hend we  have  no  reason  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  an  assembly 
of  christians  united  together  on. the  principle  of  either  a  lay  prayer 
meeting  or  that  of  a  Methodist  class.  Such  an  inference  is  consis- 
tent with  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  and  which  offers  no  justifi- 
cation for  regarding  it  as  a  church  constituted  on  ecclesiastical 
principles. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  also  exhibits  Paul's  opinion 
respecting  those  individuals  who  ordinarily  were  associated  with 
him,  "  There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow  prisoner  in  Christ 
Jesus,  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  my/eUow  laborers." 

The  next  Epistle  of  Paul  in  chronological  order,  is  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
27  V.  2 
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written  about  a.  d.  64,  u  e.  about  thirty-one  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  heaven. 

Timothy  was  a  disciple  of  Paul's,  whom  he  had  converted  at 
Dcrbe  or  Lystra,  (Acts  xvi.  i.  &c.)  about  A.  d.  53.  He  afterwards 
attended  Paul  in  his  itinerant  journeys  as  an  assistant  minister,  and 
is  associated  with  him  in  many  of  his  addresses  to  various  christian 
communities.  This  was  giving  a  very  high  position  to  Timothy  in 
the  estimation  of  the  christian  world,  but  more  especially  so  with 
the  immediate  converts  made  by  Paul.  There  is  not,  however, 
the  smallest  authority  in  thjs  New  Testament  to  regard  Timothy 
in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  the  confidential  associates  of  Paul* 
who  as  being  fully  instructed  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  him, 
was  therefore  qualified  to  carry  on  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in 
those  places  where  Paul  had  not  leisure  to  mature  the  system  of 
things  he  may  have  commenced.  The  advocates  of  diocesan  epis- 
copacy have  labored  hard  to  establish  the  belief  that  Timothy  wss 
addressed  by  Paul  in  this  epis^e  as  a- bishop  in  their  sense  of  die 
term,  but  for  this  opinion  there  is  not  the  -least  authority  as  we 
shall  presently  shew. 

The  First  Epistle. to  Timothy  is  irom  Paul,  who  on  going  to 
Macedonia  requested  him  to  remain  at  Ephesus,  purporting  to 
return  again  as  is  implied  by  chap.  iy.  13,  "  Till  I  come,"  &c.  and 
to  enforce  among  the  christians  of  that  city  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  previously  inculcated  by  Paul.  Som^  confusion  and  distrac* 
tion  had  evidently  arisen  among  them  in  consequence  of  disputes 
among  the  religious  leaders  or  instructori}  of  the  people,  for  Paul 
in  chap.  i.  6,  7,  says,  ''  some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside 
unto  vain  jangling ;  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  (».  e,  of  Moses) 
understanding  neither  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  I 
think  we  may  safely  presume  that  these  teachers  could  not  have 
been  a  legally  constituted  ministry,  otherwise  Paul  would  have 
directed  them  to  be  silenced  o;r  suspended,  but  as  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  suggested  to  Timothy,  it  follows  that  these  false  teachers 
were  laymen.  But  then  again  our  argument  is  equally  cogpnt 
against  the  existence  of  a  divinely  constituted  clergy  at  Ephesus,  if 
we  consider  these  '^janglers*'  to  have  beenJaymen,  for  the  inference 
is  direct  that  if  there  had  been  any  clerical  body  at  Ephesus,  the 
apostle  would  have  referred  to  them  as  persons  properly  ordained 
to  teach  what  was  the  truth  in  contradistinction  to  thejanglers,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  conf\ision.  Paul,  however,  makes  no  such 
reference,  neither  does  he  give  any  ecclesiasdcal  authori^  to 
Timothy  to  silence  such  persons,  he  simply  instructs  him  to  counter- 
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act  false  teachers  by  preaching  the  doctrines  that  Paul  had  taught 
him. 

In  further  evidence  against  the  supposition  that  there  was  any 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  clergy  at  Ephesus  at  this  time,  I 
remark  that  Paul  says,  chap.  ii.  12,  <'  /  suffer  not  a  taoman  to  teach.** 
The  apostle  speaks  in  the  singular  number,  **  I  Paul  do  not  suffer 
&  woman  to  teach,"  &c.  Now  had  there  been  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  clergymen  established  either  by  Christ  or  the  apos- 
tles prior  to  this  time,  would  Paul  have  used  such  a  phrase.  Did 
not  the  emergency  require  him  to  have  said,"'  We  the  apostles  by 
the  appointment  of  Christ  do  not  suffer^  i.  e.  do  not  allow  a  woman 
to  preach.  But  instead  of  such  an  observation,  Paul's  argument 
against  women  undertaking  to  teach,  is  deduced  from  the  mere 
natural  inferiority  of  the  woman"^  to  the  man,  'nor  does  he  give  the 
slightest  hint  therQ  wa»  toy  breach  df  ecclesiastical  ordinance  by 
this  impropriety.  Neither  is  it  impertinent  to  add  that  it  is  utterly 
4ncredibliB  the  people  of  Ephesus  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Christy  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  chris- 
tian church  'as  not  to*  know  that  women  ought  not  to  teach,  had 
any  form  of  church  brganization  been  previously  established  among 
them  by  apostolic  authority.   ' 

In  chap.  iii.  the  apostle  gives  Timothy  some  instructions  con- 
cerning the  general  moral  qualifications  of  those  who  should  be 
■elected  for  the  ofBce  of  bishop,  (episcopos)  which  it  is  no  longer 
controverted  is  here  used  synonymously  for  elder  or  presbyter. 
Again  with  the  deacons^they  are  to'  be  selected  for  their  moral 
qualities,  but  not  one  word  is  said  either  as  to  bishops  or  deacons 
becoming  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  virtue  of  their 
ordination,  which  I  cannot  understand  why  the  apostle  should  have 
forborne  to  mention  if  he  had  recognized  any  such  institution ; 
for  the  occasion  manifestly  required  it,  whether  as  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bishopa  and  deacond  to  their  official  responsibility,  or  as 
instructing  the  people  as  to  the  fact,  that  these  persons  held  their 
appointments  under  the. sanction  of  a  divine  commission. 

There  is,  however,  a-  very  important  omission  in  our  English 
Bibles,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  persons  whom  Timothy  was 
instructed  by  Paul  to  ordain,  which  is  but  slightly  noticed  by  com- 
mentators, and  is  universally  disregarded  by  those  persons  who 
have  been  engaged  in  controversies  on  the  subject  of  the  clerical 
organization  of  the  christian  church.  X  therefore  request  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  reader  to  the  lllh  verse  of  the  above  chap- 
ter, which  I  shall  quote  as  printed  in  our  common  translation  as 
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It  is  easy  to  shew  this  difference.  In  the  ninth  verse  he  objects 
to  any  widow  being  registered  (t. «.  as  a  deaconess)  under  sixty 
years  of  age.  It  is  evidently  impossible  he  could  have  made  snch 
a  limitation  respecting  desolate  or  necessitous  widows,  for  christian 
benevolence  is  necessarily  to  be  extended  to  all  such  whether 
young  or  old.  Hence  Paul's  ensuing  remarks  distinctly  shew,  that 
in  specifying  the  period  of  sixty  years,  it  was  to  be  regarded  only 
in  an  official  sense  as  a  qualification  for  a  deaconess.  For  afler 
having  enumerated  in  the  tenth  verse,  not  the  necessities,  but  the 
moral  qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  received  as  widows, 
(deaconesses)  he  then  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  but  the  younger 
widows  refuse,"  &c.  Paul's  argument  is  evidently  that  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted  as  deaconesses,  for  if  an  Advantageous  match  was 
proposed  to  them  by  a  heathen,  that  they  would  marry  himt  and 
thus  bring  reproach  upon  the  christian  name  by  their  lapse  from  an 
official  position  in  the  congregation. 

In  addition  to  this  he  also  mentions  the  further  disqualification, 
that  the  younger  portion  of  the  sex  were  predisposed  to  running 
about,  tattling,  gossiping,  &c.  On  these  various  considerations 
Paul  therefore  directed  that  only  elderly  females  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  should  b^  received  as  widows,  (deaconesses.)  As  for  the 
younger  widatos,  as  the  context  evidently  requires,  and  not  VfomcM 
as  in  our  translation,  Paul  says  I  will  that  they  marry  or  re-marry 
as  christian  women,  and  live  irreprpachably. 

That  the  term  ttndaw  was  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  deticonesSf 
a  reference  to  Bingham's  Antiq,  Christ.  Church,  &c.  or  any  other 
copious  history  of  the  primitive,  church,  will  fully  satisfy  the  reader 
as  to  that  fact. 

The  recognition  of  the  deaconesses  as  officers  of  the  church  by 
an  apostolic  ordination,  wholly  destroys  all  that  false  analogy  so 
largely  insisted  upon  by  certain  christian  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
as  existing  between  them  and  the  several  orders  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchy.  This  doctrine  gradually  elaborated  in  the  corruptions 
of  the  third  century,  as  gradually  induced  the  clergy  to  get  rid  of 
the  deaconesses,  which  they  at  last  accomplished  by  reducing  them 
to  the  condition  of  the  various  subordinate  official  appointments 
that  were  multiplied  in  the  church  at  a  later  time. 

According  to  our  theory  on  the  subject  of  church  oflScers,  we 
have  maintained  that  the  elders  or  bishops,  and  the  deacons,  were 
persons  selected  either  tacitly  or  directly  from  the  body  of  be- 
lievers from  a  mere  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency.  The  dea- 
conesses therefore  were  recognized  in  a  similar  point  of  view  with 
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the  deacons*  t .  e,  the  former  acted  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
congregation  in  like  manner  as  the  deacons  did  among  the  male 
members,  and  of  this  fact  we  shaU  presently  furnish  undoubted 
proof. 

That  there  were  originally  but  two  orders  of  church  officer Sy 
viz.  bishops  or  elders,  and  deacons,  is  admitted  by  all  Protestants 
but  the  Church  of  England,  who  contend  for  three,  by  making  the 
bishop  superior  to  the  elder.  But  without  contesting  this  matter 
<m  the  present  occasion,  they,  as  well  as  the  Catholics  admit,  that 
the  deacons  were  the  lowest  order  of  the  divinely  constituted  min- 
istry, and  that  they  at  first  rendered  all  those  subordinate  services 
in  the  church  that  were  afterwards  performed  by  subdeacons, 
readers,  acolyths,  &c.'  Hence  the  Catholics  and  the  Church  of 
England  say,  that  all  the  officers  in  the  church  subordinate  to  the 
deacons  are  mere  expedient  appointments  made  by  church  authori- 
ties as  convenience  dictated,  and  hence  such  persons  receive  no 
ecclesiastical  ordination  in  the  proper  sense.  The  bishops,  presby- 
terSy  and  deacons,  as  being  from  divine  institution,  are  solemnly 
ordained  in  churches  by  an  imposition  of  the  hands  of  bishops  or 
presbyters. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  deaconesses  were  ordained  publicly  in  churches  by  an  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  as  formally  as  was  done  to  either  presbyters 
or  deacons :  and  further,  the  deaconesses  were  recognized  expressly 
by  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  clergy.  {Bingham  Antiq.  Christ,  Churchy  lib,  ii.  chap.  22;  see 
also  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.  Council  of  Nice,  and  ttoenty-nxth  canon 
of  first  Council  of  Orange,  in  which  he  quotes  St^  EpiphaniuSf 
Councils  of  Chalcedon,  can.  15;  Epauna,  can*  21,  as  testifying  to 
ordination  of  deaconesses.) 

That  the  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  is 
abundantly  shewn  by  Bingham,  as  above  quoted,  who  also  states 
from  various  authorities,  that  their  ordination  was  accompanied  by 
the  express  ecclesiastical  technicalities  of  X"f*^*vi*  &n<i  X^'C'^'**'** 
both  signfying  imposition  of  hands. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions*  not  only  recognize  the  deaconesses 
to  be  clergy,  but  their  institution  is  mentioned  with  even  a  blas- 

*  Thui  apocryphal  collecUon  in  eight  books  i«  ascribed  Maelj  to  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome.  "  U  is  a  work  of  undoubted  antiquity,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
uncertain  date.  The  matter  of  this  work  is  unquestionably  ancient,  since  the  man- 
nerft  and  discipline  of  which  it  exhibits  a  view  are  those  which  prevailed  amongvt 
the  christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  especially  those  resident  in  Greece 
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pbemous  comparison  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract* 
{Apostol,  Canstitu,  lib,  ii.  2S,)  wHch  is  headed, 

"According  to  what  pattern  and  dignity  ereri/  order  of  the  clergy 
is  appointed  by  God. 

**Let  the  bishop  therefore  preside  over  you  as  one  honored  with 
the  authority  of  God»  &c.  But  let  the  deacon  minister  to  him  (the 
bishop)  as  Christ  does  to  his  Father,  &c.  Let  also  the  deaconeMt  he 
honored  of  you  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  do  not«  nor  say 
any  thing  without  the  deacon,  &c.  And  as  we  cannot  believe  on 
Christ  without  thp  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  so  let  not  any  woman 
address  herself  to  the  deacon,  or  to  the  bishqp  without  the  deaconess* 
Let  the  presbyters  be  esteemed  by  you  to  represent  us  the  apostlest 
and  let  them  be  the  teachers  of  divine  knowledge/'  &c« 

In  further  proof  of  the  clerical  character  of  the  deaconetaet 
previous  to  the  fourth  century,  I  shall  extract  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  directions  there  ascribed  to  the  apostles  concern" 
ing  the  ordination  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  deaconesses,  which 
the  reader  will  perceive  are  precisely  alike  as  to  any  external  form 
or  ceremony.     (See  Apostol.  Constit,  lib,  viii.  chaps.  16^18.) 

ORDINATION   OF   A    PRESBYTER. 

'*When  thou  ordainest  a  presbyter,  O  bishop,  lay  thy  hands  upon 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  pray 
saying,"  &c.  Then  follows  the  prayer  that  he  may  be  replen- 
ished with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  counsel  qualifying  him  to  dis- 
charge his  office. 

ORDINATION    OP    A    DEACON. 

<'  Thou  shalt  ordain  a  deacon,  O  bishop,  iy  Iqying  thy  hands 
upon  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  presbytery  and  of  the  deacons, 
and  shall  pray  saying,**  &c.  Then  follows  the  prayer  that  he  may 
be  replenished  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  "And  grant  that  he  may 
discharge  acceptably  the  ministration  of  a  deacon,  steadily,  un- 
blamably,  without  reproof,  and  be  accounted  worthy  of  a  higher 
degree,  through  the  mediation  of  thine  only  begotten  Son,  with 
whom,*'  &c. 

and  the  oriental  regions."  This  fact  Mosheim  sayi  *' has  been  proved,  I  think, 
beyond  all  controversj  by  that  most  able  investigator  of  christian  antiquities, 
JUishop  Beveridge."— 3fofA«im  Commtni,  on  AffiUrt  qf  ChritVy  btfore  CbiMf.  /.  8TS. 
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ORDINATION   OF   A   DEACONESS. 

*'  ConcerDing  a  deaconess,  O  bishop,  thou  shalt  lay  thy  hands 
up€m  her  in  the  presence  of  tJie  presbytery  and,  of  the  deacons  and 
deacone^es,  and  shalt  say,  O  eternal  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  the  creator  of  man  and  woman,  who  didst  with  thy 
spirit  replenish  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  and  Anna,  and  Huldah,  who 
didst  not  disdain  that  thy  only  begotten  Son  should  be  bom  of  a 
woman,  who  also  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  and  in  the  tem- 
ple did  ordain  women  to  be  keepers  of  thy  holy  gates,  do  thou 
thyself  also  now  look  upon  this  thy  handmaid  appointed  to  the 
office  of  a  deaconess,  and  grant  her  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleanse 
her  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  she  may  worthily 
discharge  the  work  that  is  committed  unto  her,  unto  thy  glory  and 
the  praise  of  thy  Christ,  with  whom  glory,"  &c. 

The  facts  of  the  case  therefore  are  distinct,  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  the  deaconesses  did  receive  ordination  in  no  wise  different 
from  that  of  the  pr^byters  and  deacons,  and  consequently  if  these 
last  were  made  members  of  a  divinely  appointed  clergy  by  such 
ordination,  then  the  deaconesses  must  in  like  manner  be  considered 
members  of  this  divine  corporadon  of  clergy. 

But  the  doctrine  having  gradually  prevailed  among  the  church 
officers  befi)re  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  that  they  wore  the 
successors  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  whose  high-priest,  priest 
and  levite  were  represented  by  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon;  it 
then  became  necessary  to  get  rid  6f  the  deaconess,  to  whose  func- 
tion there  was  nothing  analogous  under  the  Jewish  priestly  system. 
This  end  was  obtained  by  gradually  reducing  the  deaconess  to  the 
same  class  as  the  subdeacon,  acolyth,  reader,  &c.  and  having  once 
taken  such  a  position  it  was  then  followed  up  by  decrees  of  coun- 
cils ^osidvely /brbidding  the  deaconesses  to  he  ordained  in  the  church 
hy  an  imposition  of  hands.  This  was  done  by  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  a.  d.  370,  by  the  eleventh  canon.  First  Council  of  OrangOt 
A.  d.  441,  by  the  twenty-sixth  canon.  Second  Council  of  OrleanSy 
A.  d.  533,  by  the  eighteenth  canon,  &c.  (See  Du  Pint  ond  Bing* 
ham  Antiq,  Christ  Church,  lib.  ii.  chap.  22.)  Ultimately  the  order 
was  entirely  abolished. 

If  we  go  backward  however  in  time  before  the  deacons  were 

exalted  to  the  priestly  order,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  they 

discharged  no  other  function  among  the  christian  brethren,  than  the 

deaconess  did  to  the  female  sex.     Thus  in  the  Apostol.  Const,  lib.  ii. 

28  v.  2 
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chap,  58,  it  is  provided  that  wlien  persons  come  into  the  churches, 
whether  <'  a  poor  man,  or  one  of  a  low  family,  or  a  stranger,  whether 
he  be  young  or  old,  the  deacon  shall  find  a  place  (a  seat)  for  these 
with  all  his  heart,  instead  of  accepting  persons  before  men,  &c. 
The  very  same  thing  let  the  deaconess  do  for  those  women  that 
come,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich." 

In  book  iii.  chap.  15,  it  is  said,  "  For  whicb  reason,  O  bishop,  do 
thou  ordain  thy  fellow  workers,  the  laborers  for  lifb  and  righteous- 
ness, such  deacons  as  arc  pleasing  to  God,  such  as  thou  prbvest  to 
be  worthy  among  all  the  people  and  such  as  shall  be  ready  for  the 
necessities  of  their  ministration.  Ordain  also  a  deaconess  who  is 
faithful  and  boly^or  ministrations  to  the  women.  For  sometimes  ikon 
canst  not  send  a  deacon,  who  is  a  man,  to  the  women  in  certain 
houses  on  account  of  the  unbelievers.  Thou  shalt  therefore  send 
a  woman,  a  deaconess,  on  account  of  the.  imagination  of  the 
bad." 

''  And  we  stand  in  need  of  a  woman,  a  deaconess,  for  many  occor 
sions,  and  first  in  the  baptism  of  women ;  thie  deacon  shall  anoint 
their  forehead  with  the  holy  oil,  and  after  him  the  deeuxmess  shall 
anoint  them,  for  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  women' should  be  seen 
{i.  e,  naked)  by  the  men,*'  dec. 

In  the  next,  or  sixteenth  chapter,  the  formularies  for  baptism  are 
prescribed,  and  the  bishop  is  directed  to  dip  them  in  the  water,  **  and 
let  a  deacon  receive  the  man,  and  a  deaconess  the  woman,"  &c. 

In  the  eighth  book;  chapter  twenty-eight,  which  is  esteemed  by 
critics  to  be  of  later  compilation  than  the  preceding  seven  books,  it 
is  said,  **  A  deacon  doth  not  hlcss,  doth  not  give  the  blessing,  but 
receiveth  it  from  the  bishop  and  presbyter.  He  doth  not  baptize, 
he  doth  not  offer,**  {i,  e,  consecrate  the  eucharist)  "but  when  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  hath  offered,"  (i.  e.  consecrated,  &c.)  "  he" 
(the  deacon)  "  distributeth  to  the  pebple,  not  as  a  priest*  but  as  one 
that  ministers  to  tlie priests** 

"A  deaconess  doth  not  bless,  nor  perform  any  thin^  belonging  to 
the  office  of  presbyter  or  deacon,  but  is  only  to  keep  the  doors," 
(t.  e.  on  that  side  of  the  church  where  the  women  entered^  as  the 
deacon  did  on  the  other  side,)  "  and  to  minister  to  the  presbyters  in 
the  baptizing  of  women  on  account  of  decency,"*  &c. 

From  the  preceding  quotations  it  must  be  evident  that  the  dea- 

*  The  reader  can  full  j  understand  the  force  of  this  remark  if  he  remembers 
what  we  Btated,  Vol.  II.  143,  that  at  these  times  both  men  and  women  when  Ihej 
were  baptized  were  stripped  stark  naked. 
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cons  and  deaconesses  originally  exercised  precisely  analogous  func- 
tions, unless  in  the  immaterial  exception  that  the  deacon»  probably, 
exclusively  handed  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament  among  the 
communicants  at  the  love  feasts.  In  other  respects  their  duties 
were  the  same.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  as  we  have 
shewn  above,  the  deacon  was  expressly  forbidden  to  either  bless,  hap^ 
tize,  or  consecrate  the  sacrament,  ■  This  absolute  negation  of  sacer- 
dotal functions  to  the  deacon  is  also  insisted  upon  in  book  viii.  chap. 
46,  where  it  is  said,  ''  It  is  not  lawfkljbr  a  deacon  to  offer  the  sacri^ 
Jlce"  (i.  «.  consecrate  the  eucharist)  **or  to  baptize,  or  to  give  the 
blessing  small  or  greats  And  to  meet  the  objection  that  Philip  the 
deacon,  and  Ananias,  had  baptized  the  eunuch  and  St.  Paul,  the 
compilers  of  thd  Apostol,  Const,  assert,  that  those  acts  had  been 
performed  only  from  an  express  commission  of  Christ. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  clearer  than  that  the,  deacon  being  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  priestly  function,  he  Was  necessarily  a  mere 
servant  or  assistant  io  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  and  consequently 
could  do  no  more  among  the  men  than  the  deaconess  could  do  among 
the  women.  Wo  might  go  on  and  she>y  how  they  were  both  actu- 
ally employed,  bnt  our  object  is  merely  to  prove  that  in  their  origi- 
nal appointment  their  ordination  and  functions  were  precisely  simi- 
lar, and  that  when  detached  from  the  devices  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions, both  deacon  and  deaconess  will  be  found  to  have  been 
mere  expedient  institutions  that  were  of  greater  or  less  utility,  but 
that  neither  has  any  divine  commission  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions ;  and  this  fact  being  establishedr  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
neither  were  the  bishops  or  presbyters  of  any  divine  institution, 
since  they  cannot  refer  to  any  higher  authority  for  their  ordination 
than  the  deacons  or  deaconesses. 

After  this  somewhat  digressive  discourse  concerning  deacon- 
esses, which  is  however  of  the  utmost  importance  as  illustrating  the 
actual  position  of  church  officers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity ; 
we  again  resume  our  argument  against  the  theory  of  any  divinely 
constituted  clergy,  as  founded  upon  what  the  apostles  have  either 
said,  or  omitted  to  say,. concerning  officers  in  christian  congrega- 
tions. 

In  1  Tim,  chap,  v.  17,  Paul  writes,  "  let  the  elders  (presbuteroi) 
that  rule  well  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially 
they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  Whether  this  means 
a  greater  amount  of  respectful  consideration,  or  whether  it  alludes 
to  some  compensation  fbr  the  time  and  services  rendered  by  such 
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elders,  it  is  not  important  that  we  sbould  determine,*  the  facts  of 
themselves  sufficiently  shew  a  certain  religious  organization.  3at 
that  it  differed  from  that  of  a  class  or  of  a  prayer  meeting  we  are 
not  justified  to  believe,  for  as  the  present  occasion  afforded  the 
apostle  the  fairest  opportunity  to  have  urged  upon  Timodiy,  the 
necessity  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  Mert  as  members  of 
a  divine  ecclesiastical  institution,  so  as  he  has  not  even  alluded  to 
such  a  system  it  is  impossible  we  can- suppose  that  Paul  recognized 
any  such  organization.  Furthermore  in  chap,  iv.  the  aposde 
warns  Timothy  of  a  future  great  apostacy  from  Christianity,  and 
desires  him  to  '*  put  the  brethr^  in  remembrance  of  these  things  as 
a  good  minister  (^i«xof«c)  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here  again  was  a 
most  suitable  opportunity  to  have  taught"  the  people  to  look  to  their 
divinely  constituted  ministry,  lest  they  should  be  seduced  from  the 
true  faith ;  nevertheless  he  doea  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject, 
which  silence  I  presume  fully  justifies  the  belief  that  no  clerical 
body  existed  at  that  time  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

I  shall  for  the  present  pass  over  the  consideration  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  advocates  of  diocesan  episcopacy  have  endeavored 
to  deduce  from  this  epistle  in  favor  of  their  doctrine,  for  as  their 
reasoning  alike  includes  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  to 
Titus,  we  apprehend  our  simplest  course  will  be  to  estimate  the 
subject  afler  having  shown  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  three 
epistles. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written  in  the  same  year  as  the  one 
first  addressed  to  Timothy,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
A.  D.  64,  and  is  the  same  in  substance.  Paul  left  Titus  in  the 
Island  of  Crete  ''  that  thou  should  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  (prebbuteroi)  in  every-  city  as  I  had 
appointed  thee."     He  then  gives  him  various  directions  as  to  the 

*  My  opinion  however  is,  that  the  apostle's  observation  applies  to  those  devdat 
persons  who  preached  the  gxMpel  in  adjacent  village,  or  as  we  should  cal^  them 
missionaries,  and  who  consequently  as  long  as  thus  employed  could  not  also  labor 
for  their  subsistence.  Such  persons  therefore  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  houses  of 
the  brotherhood  wherever  they  came,  and  to  be  gratuitously  furnished  with  food 
and  whatever  necessaries  they  might  require.  This,  howeVer,  was  only  to  be 
done  while  they  continued  to  act  as  missionaries,  for  if  they  married  and  had 
families  they  must  work  to  support  them,  or  as  it  is  now  saici  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  when  they  withdraw  from  the  itinerancy,  *'  Ihry  loeaU**  t.  e,  the  church 
no  longer  provides  for  them  and  they  occupy  themselves  in  some  secular  calling. 
The  whole  matter  I  think  may  be  fiurly  estimated  by  what  Christ  said  to  the 
apostles  when  he  sent  them  to  preach  the  gospel,  (Math,  oc.  9 — 11)  as  also  the 
seventy  disciples,  {Luke,  z.  7, 8.) 
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moral  qualificatioiu  of  inch   penons  in  whicb  the  terms  Mers 
(pretbuteroi)  and  bishops  (episcopoi)  are  evidently  synonymous. 

That  the  apostle  considered  the  selection  of  zoktmem,  elders,  or 
bishops^  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  at  that  time  is  very 
evident  from  his  observation  to  Titus,  {chapA,  10,  11,)  "for  there 
are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  specially  they  of 
the  circumcision,  (i.  e.  judaizing  christians,)  whose  mouths  must  he 
Mtoppedf  who  subvert  whole  houses^  teething  things  which  they  ought 
IMMP,  Jar  fUhy  lucres  sakeJ*  Now  if  Paul  had  recognized  a 
divinely  constituted  ministry  of  ecclesiastics  at  this  dme,  here  was 
a  most  suitable  opportunity  for  him  to  have  insisted  upon  the 
divine  commission  of  the  persons  to  be  ordained  by  Titus  as  elders 
or  bishops,  not  only  that  they  might  claim  authority  for  their 
general  preaching,  but  especially  so  that  they  might  put  a  stop  to 
those  unruly  and  vain  teachers,  who  were  propagating  false  doctrines 
in  the  midst  of  a  christian  population.  But  as  the  apostle  does  not 
iay  a  word  that  implies  any  such  divine  clerical  system,  when  so 
evident  a  propriety  existed  for  its  enunciation^  I  apprehend  nothing 
can  be  more  fairly  inferred  than  that  it  could  not  have  had  any 
existence.  And  again  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  apostle's  instruc- 
tions apply  perfectly  well  as  directing  suitable  persons  to  be  selected 
ms  the  leaders  of  a  class  or  prayer  meeting,  so  neither  do  any  of 
the  above  objections  apply  to  them  which  are  so  evidently  hostile 
to  the  clerical  hypothesis. 

After  having  introduced  the  subject. of  the  appointment  of  elders, 
and  specified  what  ought  to  be  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him, 
digresses  by  making  some  severe  reflections  upon  the  character  of 
the  Cretans,  and  admonishes  Titus  how  to  deal  with  them.  In  the 
second  chapter,  he  again  resumes  the  subject  of  the  ordination  of 
church  officers,  and  directs  that  the  elders,  {irgto-fivrmf)  improperly 
rendered  aged  "fi^^f^  in  our  English  Bibles,  should  be  *'  sober,  grave, 
temperate,  sound  in  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience."  The  aged  women, 
**  {wgew'ffvTtda^)  i,  e,  the  deaconesses  or  widows,  (see  our  observations, 
page  209»)  should  likewise  in  behaviour,  be  as  becometh  holiness, 
not  false  accusers,  not  given  to  much  wine,  teachers  of  good  things. 
That  they  may  teach,'*  (o-u^gtvi^art  i,  e.  properly  instruct  in 
sobriety,  discretion,  &c.)  '*the  young  women  to  love  their  hus- 
bands," &c. 

That  these  elderly  persons  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  whether  male 
or  female  were  not  mere  aged  individuals  of  the  congregation,  but 
those  official  persons  whom  we  have  technically  denominated  as 
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elders,  deaconesses,  &c.  is  sufficiently  clear  in  the  circumstance  that 
(he  exhortation  to  them  involves  the  very  qualifications  required  hy 
1  Tim,  iii.  2 — 8  in  the  selection  of  elders,  deacons,  and  deacon- 
esses, as  we  have  shewn  at  page  208.  Furthermore  the  object  of 
the  exhortation  to  the  elderly  woment  in  Titus  ii.  3  and  4,  is 
expressly  stated  to  be,  to  the  end  of  their  being  teachers  or  instructors 
of  the  younger  iDomen,  as  to  the  decorum  and  proprieties  of  a 
christian  life.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  elderly  women  as  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle  to  Titus,  were  the  same  class  of  persons  who  in 
other  places  arc  spoken  of  as  deaconesses,  widows,  &c.  and  whom 
we  have  already  shewn  exercised,  a  function  among  -the  women 
similar  to  that  rendered  by  the  deaCons  towards  the  male  members 
of  the  congregation.  « 

As  might  be  expected,  neither  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy  or 
of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  are  generally 
willing  to  admit  that  these  aged  women^  (preabutidas)  mentioned  in 
Titus,  held  an  ecclesiastical  position  in  the  chui;che8.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Greek  phraseology  and  the  plain  inferenoes  from  it 
however  are  so  strong,  that  many  individual  divines  and  theologians 
acknowledge  they  have  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  in  question.  Others  however 
have  distinctly  recognized  that  these  aged  tpomen  did  hold  an 
official  position  in  the  primitive  christian  congregations,  and  when 
we  consider  how  strongly  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  are  opposed 
to  such  a  recognition,  we  perceive  there  must  be  great  force  in  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  construction,  when  Clergymen  are  impar- 
tial enough  to  admit  such  an  exposition.* 

It  was  probably  to  these  female,  officers,  or  deaconesses,  that 
Paul  alludes  to  in  various  places  in  his  epistles,  where  he  censures 
them  for  having  attempted  to  publicly  exhort  ■  or  pr^&ch  in  the 
congregation.  But  that  they  were  authorized  to  instruct  other 
persons,  and  especially  their  own  Bex  it  private  houses  or  in  the 
familiarity  of  the  domestic  circle,  is  evident  from  the  honorable 
mention  of  such  women  in  various  places  of  the  New  Testament* 
Thus  Apollos  {Acts  xvi.  26)  was  instructed  by  Aquila  and  his  wife 

*  Macknighi  on  the  epistles  is  very  distinct  as  to  this  point.  Bloomfield, 
{Recen.  Synop.)  after  noticing^  Macknigbt's  opinion,  says,  that  Hammond,  and 
Le  Clcrc,  had  the  same  views.  Bloomfield  himself,  thougfh  he  thinks  the  apostle 
spoke  of  women  gt$nerally,  yet  adds  that  *<  he  also  had  in  mind  those  who  filled 
ecclediastical  offices,''— in  other  words  the  deaconesses. 

Pyl^e,  in  hia  paraphrase  of  the  words  in  question ,  says,  "elderly  women,  parti- 
cularly such  as  are  employed  by  the  church,"  to  this  he  adds  a  note  stating  they 
were  dsaconesui ;  as  he  had  observed  in  like  manner  in  a  note  on  1  Tim,  ill.  11. 
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Procilla.  Paul  also  enumerates  certain  women,  (Ramans  xvi.  12) 
who  had  labored  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  christian  truth. 
The  four  daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  9» 
**  which  did  prophesy,"  were  probably  of  this  class  of  women,  t.  e» 
they  exhorted  or  instructed  their  own  sex,  or  indeed  any  other 
persons  with  whom  they  came  into  contact  in  their  family  inter- 
course. 

The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  is  also  the  last  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  was  written  a.  d.  65,  or  thirty-two  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion. The  apoistle  after  a  most  affectionate  reminiscence  and 
exhortation  directs  him  thus :  *'  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of 
me,"  (chap.  ii.  2)  "  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  also.*'  Here  then  is  a  system  of  teaching 
directly  inculcated,  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
persons  to  whom  this  .ministry  of  teaching  was  committed  were  a 
body  of  divinely  constituted. men,  which  it  is  utterly  incredible  the 
apostle  should  hare  overlooked,  if  we  suppose  a  corporation  of 
ecclesiastics  were  in  effective  operation  at  this  time.  This  silence 
IB  still  more  emphatic  in  its  bearing  when  we  consider  that  Paul  in 
the  two  concluding  chapters  of  this  Epistle,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner  warns  Timothy  of  the  perilous  times  that  were  about  to 
ensue.  ( Tim.  iv.  3,  4.)  For  the  time  will  come  when  they  (t.  e. 
christians)  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but  afler  their  own  lusts 
(rather  misjudgments,  whims  and  fancies)  shall  they  heap  to  them' 
selves  teachers  having  itching  ears,  (i.  e.  seeking  after  novelties;)  and 
they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned 
unto  fables'."  In  view  therefore  of  these  predicted  corruptions  and 
apostacy  from  the  truth,  let  any  honest  man  scrutinize  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  of  this  Epistle,  and  then  let  him  ask  himself 
whether  it  be  not  utterly  incredible  that  Paul  could  have  forborne 
to  have  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Timothy  the  necessity  of  urging 
on  the  people  the  importance  of  adhering  to  a  divinely  constituted 
body  of  clergy,  if  any  such  institution  had  either  existed  at  that 
time,  or  was  ever  contemplated  would  exist. 

I  have  in  a  previous  page  remarked,  that  the  advocates  of  dio- 
cesan episcopacy  have  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  their  greatest  arguments  in  favor  of  that  doctrine. 
From  the  circumstance  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  directed  by 
Paul  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons  in  certain  districts  where  christian 
churches  had  been  already  established,  it  has  been  most  gratui- 
tously inferred,  that  if  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  churches  in  those 
districts  had  a  legal  right  to  ordsdn  other  elders  or  presbyters,  that 
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it  would  hare  been  altogccher  tvperfluoos  to  have  given  sticli  a 
commiAsion  to  Timoiky  or  Tims;  mud  hence  it  is  insisted  that  they 
were  superior  to  presbYters.  t.  e,  that  they  were  bishops,  and  as 
such  had  a  right  to  do  what  it  wonld  hare  been  unlawful  for  pres- 
bvters  to  hare  done. 

But  the  Talue  of  this  argument  depends  altogether  upon  the 
truth  of  the  aMumption  that  either  Christ  or  the  apostles  had  pre- 
viously instituted  a  dirinely  organized  clergy,  who  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation  were  to  exercise  those  peculiar  functions  that  our 
ministers  of  the  gosp^  arrogate  to  themselves.  But  the  truth  of 
this  hypothesis  we  have  contested  throughout  every  page  of  this 
investigation,  and  I  apprdiend  at  every  step  we  have  hitherto 
shewn  that  such  an  opinion  is  wholly  destitute  of  Scripture  war- 
ranty. The  apostles  themselves  were  not  a  corporation  (see  page 
162,  frc.)  neither  is  there  any  statement  madQ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, either  direct  or  indirect,  that  justifies  the  inference  that  they 
recognized  any  ecclesiastical  organization  whatsoever,  as  being  of 
divine  appointment.  We  therefore  assert  that  Timothy  or  Titus 
were  not  sent  by  Paul  to  ordain  elders  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense; 
but  as  being  individuals  upon  whose  piety  and  discretion  he  could 
rely,  they  were  to  seCecf  or  appoint^  as  far  as  might  be  necessary, 
any  leaders  or  directors,  male  or  female,  in  the  different  congrega- 
tioDS  of  believers  heretofore  established  by  Paul.  These  had  how- 
ever no  more  ecclesiastical  commission  conferred  on  th^m  by  the 
ordination,  than  is  given  by  a  Methodist  preacher  to  a  class-lesder, 
and  which  indeed  I  believe  was  literally  what  the  apostle  contem- 
plated, with  the  exception,  that  he  appointed  several  leaders,  and 
the  Methodist  preacher  appoints  but  one.  As  w^  have  already 
given  at  page  184,  &c.  the  theory  of  a  class,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
urge  the  parallelism  any  further  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  purely  gratuitous  than  the  suppon- 
tion  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  located  as  diocesan  bishops  at 

*The  word  xoBifryifkt  tnnalatod  ovvbm,  in  TUiit  L  6,  bear*  no  such  **>rlmi#»>l 
tense  as  there  givea  to  the  word.  It  signifies  to  make,  or  appoint,  without  imply- 
ing how  made.  The  word  occurs  in  twenty-  two  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  rendered  by  our  translators  for  the  most  part  correctly  by  tmake,  I  will  mmke  thee 
ruler  over  many  thinge,  Maik,  xxv.  21,  23. .  Who  madt  me  a  judge  or  divider,  4ic 
Lukt  x\i.  14.  But  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible  prevailed  in  translating  TUua  i.  6;  iSied.  v.  1 ;  viii.  3;  for  they  have  ezpmsed 
the  word  in  those  verses  by  the  technical  phrase  to  ordain.  With  this  explana- 
tion, I  apprehend  the  English  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  more  authority 
in  TUui  i.  6,  in  favor  of  the  ecclesiastical  assumption,  than  there  is  in  our  aimt^e 
rendering  of  the  words  by  the  terms  wmke,  emutUuU,  or  ofpomL 
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Epbesus  and  Crete;  for  their  true  position  whether  as  regards  the 
apostle  Paul  or  the  christian  congregations  to  whom  they  were  sent 
by  him,  are  perfectly  discernable  from  various  portions  of  his  dif- 
ferent Epistles.  Paul  retained  about  his  person  several  of  his  dis- 
ciples in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  he 
either  employed  under  his  immediate  direction,  or  sent  on  particu- 
*  lar  emergencies  to  places  which  he  could  not  conveniently  visit. 
The  personal  supervision  of  the  congregations  or  churches  estab- 
tished  by  him  had  gradually  become  onerous,  as  is  evident  from 
2  Car.  xi.  28,  where  in  enumerating  his  troubles,  he  mentions  **  that 
which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  (t.  e,  supervision)  of  all  the 
churches,"  and  hence  he  found  the  convenience  of  engaging  other 
persons  as' his  assistants.  To  this  end  he  employed  Timothy,  Sos- 
thenes,  Crescens.  Titus,  and  others,  as  is  evident  from  various  pas- 
sages in  his  Epistles.-  He  sent  Timothy  therefore  to  Ephesns  just 
as  he  had  previously  sent  hiip  and  Erastus  to  Macedonia,  {Acts 
zix.  22)  to  the  Thessalonians,  (1  Thes.  iii.  2)  and  to  the  Philip- 
piansy  not'  as  a  bishop,  but  as  he  himself  said,  {Philip,  ii.  19,  22,) 
"  For  I  have  no  m^  like-minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for  your 
state,  &c.  But  ye  know  the  proof  of  hinh  that  as  a  son  with  a 
father^  (not  as  a  bishop)  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the  gospel.'* 
Furthermore,  that  Timothy  was  not  regarded  by  the  apostle  as 
being  a  diocesan  bishop  at  Ephesus,  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
from  the  very  last  words  of  Paul's  exhortation  to  him.  (2  Tim* 
iv.  5.)  "  Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,**  u  e,  of  a  mere  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Why  did 
not  Paul  say,  ^^do  the  work  of'a  bishop,**  if  he  had  sent  Timothy  to 
Ephesus  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  %  It  is  further  manifest  that 
Paul  required  Timothy  to  return  to  him  after  having  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  He  was  desired  to  j*emain  at  Ephesus,  and 
therefore  he  urges  him  twice  to  that  effect  in  2  Tim,  iv.  9,  21,  "  Do 
thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
before  winter."  The  reason  of  which  is  evident,  for  he  had  then 
sent  off  his  other  assistants  on  various  services  as  he  remarks,  chap, 
iv.  10,  &c.  "  Demas  has  forsaken  me  and  is  departed  into  Thessa- 
lonica,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  unto  Dalmatia:  only  Luke  is  with 
me ;  bring  Mark  with  thee  for  he  is  profitable  unto  me,  &c.  and 
Tyehicus  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus**  From  this  latter  phrase  I  should 
infer  Timothy  was  not  then  stationed  at  Ephesus,  but  if  any  one 
chooses  to  insist  upon  it,  then  I  shall,  as  peremptorily  insist  that  the 
sending  of  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  was  to  relieve  Timothy  in  his  min- 
29  V.  2 
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istration  at  that  city,  in  order  that  he  might  retom  to  Paul  to  be 
employed  nnder  the  immediate  direction  of  the  apostle. 

In  like  manner  Titus  was  recalled  from  Crete,  (7¥/«t  iii.  12,) 
"  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to 
come  unto  me  at  NicopdU^^  far  I  have  determined  there  to  winter** 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  how  consistent  our  views  are 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  performed  by  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
which  are  further  sustained  by  the  inconsistency  of  requesting  a 
bishop  to  leave  his  diocese,  without  any. reason  being  assigned  for 
such  a  request,  and  make  a  long  journey  from  Ephesus  to  -Rome 
which  in  those  days  required  weeks-  to  aocOtnplish.  ^  I  should  there- 
fore presume,  prejudice  being  set  aside,  there  can  be  no  -difficulty 
in  determining  whether  our  opinion,  or  that  of  the  advocatei  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  be  the  most-  consistent  with  the  statements 
made  in  the  NeW  Testament. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  phrase  "lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
Qian,*'  because  I  apprehend  the  reader  to  be  sjafficiently  aware  that 
this  rite  only  implies  designation  to  any  functioh  or  service,  and  as 
such  had  been  used  in  the  ordination  of  synagogue  officers  among 
the  Jews  for  centuries,  see  Vol.  I.  501,  &c 

Though  I  do  i^ot  consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have 
been  written  or  dictated  by  Paul,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Vol.  I. 
254,  yet  as  I  regard  it  to  have  b^n  composed  by  some  one  fully 
instructed  in  the  apostolic  doctrine,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  I  shall-  not  hesitate  in  convpliance  with  such  belief  to 
introduce  it  on  the  present  occasion,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject 
of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  thia  particular  is  chiefly  important 
in  its  silence.  For  as  the  scope  of.  its  argument  ib  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish  Dispensation  was  a  niere  shadow  or  type-  of 
what  had  been  fulfilled  by.  Jesds  Christ,  so  if  ti^ere  had  been  any 
ecclesiastical  organization  appointed  to  succeed  it,  it  is  inconceiva* 
ble  the  author  should  have  forebome  to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the 
new  system  ;  whereas  he  says  not  a  word  that  can  possibly  imply 
any  ecclesiastical  cpnstitution  of  things.  Furthermore,  he  teaches 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  our  appointed  high,  priest  and  mediator  be- 
fore Jehovah,  so  that  every  individual  might  himself  come  boldly 
into  the  divine  presence  through  the  stated  mediation  of  Christ. 
(Heb.  iv.  14 — 16.)  The  conclusion  therefore  id  direct,  that  no 
human  ecclesiastical  organization  was  considered  to  be  any  longer 
necessary. 
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The  author  of  this  Epistle,  in  the  concludiag  chapter,  among 
other  matters  exhorts  his  readers  {chap.  xiii.  7,  17)  to  remember  or 
to  obey  their  religious  leaders  or  instructors,  most  erroneously  par- 
aphrased in  our  Bibles  as  '*  those  which  have  the  rule  over  you." 
The  Greek  words  are  tg^  'nyv/i,i9U}r  v/cuf,  which  are  simply  your 
guides,  leaders,  or  directors ,  t.  e,  those  persons  who  are  your  reli- 
gious instructors,  without  implying  any  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
them  as  such.  The  exhortation  to  remember  and  obey  such  per- 
sons is  perfectly  cQnsistent  with  what  -  we  have  already  stated 
throughout  tbi^  investigation.  There  Were  certain  intellectual*. 
pious,  and  zealous  individuals  in  all '  christimi  congregations,  who 
in  like  manner  as.  the  uninspired  prophets  of  the  Jewish  Dispensa- 
tion,  (see  Vol.  I.  205,)  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  their  fellow 
men,  and  as  .^ch  were  recognized  as  heads,  leaders,  &c.  in  their 
several  religious  communities, -though  without  the  least  pretension 
of  being  from  divine  s^ppointment.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  ean-  authorize  any  one  to  assert  the 
persons  mentioned  above  (chap.  xiii.  7,  17)  were  clergymen,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  our  argfument  concerning  the  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  we  have  every  reason  to  consider  them  in  the  same  light 
as  the  leaders  of  a  prayer  or  class  meeting  are  regarded  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Epistle  of  James,  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a.  d.  61,  furnishes  tfs  with  direct  evidence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  christian  churches  on  the  prayer  meeting  form.  The  third 
chapter  is  clear  on  this  matter ;  it  commences  with  an  address  to 
the  people  at  large,  of  which  the  meaning  is  plainly  this :  *'  my 
brethren  be  not  many  ma8ters,^^  (^i^acx^X*!,  teachers,)  i.  e.  in  our 
idiom,  repress  that  eagerness  to  set  yours^ves  up  as  tetichers  which 
is  so  rife  among  you,  for  in  so  doing  you  assume  a  personal  respon- 
sibility, which  exposes  you  to  greater  condemnation  than  if  you 
remained  in  the  less  conspicuous  position  of  hearers.  Or,  in  other 
words,  "  though  every  man  is  liable  to  condemliation  for  errors  and 
misjudgments  concerning  his  religious  conduct  before  God,  yet  he 
is  liable  to  a  greater  condemnation  who  in  undertaking  to  instruct 
others,  necessarily  incurs  the  danger  that  he  may  perhaps  lead  them 
astray  through  his  infirmity  or  presumption.  Heiice  the  office  of 
teacher  is  not  one  to  be'  lightly  undertaken,  for  in  many  different 
w^ays  all  men  are  liable  to  err,  and  as  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
as  liable  to  mislead  others." 

James  then  enlarges  upon  the  mischief  that  originates   from 
asperity  of  language,  which  he  evidently  bases  upon  the  frequency 
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of  controversies  and  personal  rivalries  among  those  persons  who 
bad  undertaken  to  exhort  the  members  of  their  several  congrega- 
tions, and  after  some  strong  latigoage  to  them  on  the  subject,  he 
enforces  the  necessity  of  humility,  forbearanoe,  and  charity,  on 
the  following  considerations :  {verse  13,  &c.) 

If  any  of  you  claim  to  be  &  wise  man,  and  endued  with  that 
knowledge  that  qualifies  him  to  set  up  for  an  instructor  of  others, 
let  him  shew  his  qualification  in  those  particulars  by  the  uprigh^ 
ness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  meekness  of-  a  truly  wise  man,  who  u 
conscious  of  human  infirmity  avoids  every  thing  that  looks  like 
arrogance  jto wards  those  who* differ  from  him.  But  if  your  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  is  only  manifested  by  bitterness,  envy,  and 
strife,  glory  not  in  the  wisdom  that  leads  to  such  results,  and  lis 
not  against  the  truth  ;  t.  e.  do  not  pervert  the  essential  principles  of 
Christianity  by  such  utterly  improper  conducTt,  for  such  wisdom 
cometh  not  from  God,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  Where 
there  is  envying  and  strife  among  men,  there,  also  will  be  found 
confusion,  and  every  evil  work  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
God. 

That  this  censure  and  exhortation  is  addressed  exclusively  lo 
those  who  assumed  to  be  teachers  or  instructors  of  cong^gadons, 
I  apprehend  to  be  indubitable,  for  no  other  construction  can  be  put 
upon  James*  words  which  will  not  render  them  unmeaning. 

That  they  cannot  be  addressed  -to  a  divinely  appointed  clergy  is 
equally  evident,  for  not  the  smallest  allusion  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion can  be  discerned.  If  James  had  recognized  any  divinely  ap- 
pointed ministers  of  the  gospel  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  his  cen- 
sure would  have  been*  directed  to  them  ai^  being  commissioned  min- 
isters of  Christ,  who  instead  of  instructing  the  people  in  meekness, 
righteousness,  and  holineiBs,  were  setting  them  the  most  pernicious 
example  of  every  thing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.* 

*  As  it  J8  perfectly  conclusive  in  mj  opinion  that  these  wrong-headed  and  quar- 
relsome teachers  were  mere  laymen,  I  will  apply  that  fact  as  constituting  the  basis 
of  an  investigation  concerning-  the  text  in  chap,  v.  14,  "  let  him  call  for  tkt  ddin 
tf  tht  church,  and  let  them  pray  ov^r  him«  mnomiikg  At*  lOtli  oU'tntht  mamt  ^  tkt 
Lordr  ^c. 

As  the  ddtr$  here  mentioned,  according  to  mj  previous  exposition,  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  lay  teachers  as  above  censured  by  James,  they  oould  not 
have  imparted  any  sacramental  grace  by  such  anointing.  Neither  oould  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  regarded  an  anointing  with  oil  to  Imve  been  a  specific  in  all  rases 
of  disease.  As  it  now  reads,,  it  evidently  implies  that  it  was  either  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  or  a  panacea  in  all  kinds  of  sickness.  As  being  contrary  therefore  to  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  which  recognises  no  reception  of  grace  but  by  prayer,  or 
as  being  contrary  to  all  medical  experience  as  a  mers  remedy,  I  can  come  to  no 
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The  next  apostolic  epistle  in  chronological  order,  it  that  of 
1  Peter,  which  was  written  about  a»  d.  649  or  about  thirty-one 
years  after  Christ's  ascension;  when  we  must  suppose  every 
particular  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  christian  society  was 
at  least  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  apostles,  if  not  by  every 
believer. 

Peter  in  this  Catholic  epistle,  t.  e.  one  which  was  addressed  to 
the  whole  christian  world,  after  many  affectionate  observations 
eonceming  their  religious  calling,  directs  them  every  where  {chap, 
V.  13 — 16)  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  heathen  kings  and 
magistrates  under  whom  they  might  be  providentially  placed.  He 
then  {chap,  ii.  18,  &c.  iiL  1,  ^.)  requires  servants  to  be  obedient 
<o  their  masters,  wives  to  be  in  subjection  to  their  husbands, 
husbands  te  be  affectionate  to  their  wives,  and  all  other  persons  to 
be  courteous  and  affectionate  to  each  other  as  brethren.  But  he 
does  not  say  a  word  about  being  obedient  to  Ihe  •  church,  which  if 
there  had  been  any  such -^divine  institution  he  could  not  possibly 
have  omitted  to  have  inculcated.  XLis  inference  becomes  still 
more  impressive  in  the  fact,  that  in  chap.  v.  1',  &c.  he  directly 
addresses  himself  to  that  class  of.  persons  whom,  he  terms  elders, 
(presbuteroi.)  These  he  *  exhorts,  not  as  an  apostle  but  as  being 
himself  an  elder,  **to  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof,''  {swirx»iroMf  rs^,  i,  e.  episcopizing  or 
superintending  them)  ''not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for 
filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.  Neither  as  being  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  but  being  examples  to  the  flock,  &c.  Likewise  ye 
younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder,  (presbuterois.)  Yea  all 
of  you  be  subject  (t.  e,  defer)  to  one  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
.humility,  for  God  resisted  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble." 

On  these  passages'  I  remark,  there  is  not  a  word  said  that  implies 
these  elders  stood  upon  any  divine  pr  apostolic  institution,  which  it 
is  impossible  we  can  suppose  the  apostle  would  have  omitted  to 
state,  had  he  recognized  any  such  corporation,  seeing  that  this 
epistle  was   direeted   to   die  edification  of  the  general   body  of 

other  concliMion  but  that  the  worda  "  anointini?  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  are  a  downrig>ht  .ititerpolation.  I  ata  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  finding-  that  the  Catholic  Du  Pin,  in  his  Abridg.  DUeip.  third  Cent,  says,  there 
ii  no  mention  in  the  first  three  ages  of  the  church  of  any  anointing  of  the  sick. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  words  in  Mark  vi.  13,  '*  and  anoinUd  with  oil,"  Stc. 
are  a  manifest  interpolation,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  that  mirac- 
ulous power  bestowed  on  the  apostles  by  Christ ;  for  the  use  of  any.eztemal  appli- 
cation in  such  cases  would  detract  from  the  miracle. 
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chnstians  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  in  which  the  apostle 
specially  insists  upon  obedience  to  heathen  magistrates,  and  minutely 
states  the  relative  duties  of  husbands,  wives,  and  servants. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  silence  of  the  apostle  as  to  any  divine 
organization  of  church  officers  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  such  a  body  existed,  every  observation  made  by 
him  accords  perfectly  with  that  simple  condition  of  things  that  is  to 
be  found  in  a  prayer  or  class  meeting,  in  which  every  one  having 
any  spiritual  gill  is  exhorted  to  exercise  it  to  the  common  edifica* 
tion.  Thus  he  says  {chap.  iv.  10,  11)  **  As  every  man  hath  received 
the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same  to  one  another  as  gpood  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  (i.  e,  according  to)  the  oracles  of  God ;  If  any  man  fminutetf 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  g]veth,'''&c. 

And  again  ia  Peter's  second  epistle,  which  was  written  about  m 
year  after,  or  a.  d.  65,  and  which  is  also  a  Catholic  epistle,  or  one 
addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  professing  christians,  published  in 
the  very  anticipation  «of  his  removal  by  death,  {chap.  i.  14,  15,)  and 
with  the  express  intention  of  leaving  the  christian  world  instrue* 
tions  that  should  be  useful  to  them  for  the  future;  yet  notwkh- 
standing  all  these  considerations,  he  says  not  a  single  word  about 
any  form  of  church  constitution,  or  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  ministry.  This  very  remarkable  omission  had  there  been  any 
such  church  institution,  is  more  eminently  wonderful  in  the  fac^ 
that  he  at  the  same  time  forewarns  them  {chap*  ii.  1,  &c.)  "there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  "  (t.  e,  impercepti<i 
bly)  '*  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swifl  destruction :  And 
many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the 
way  of  truth  (i.  e,  Christianity)  shall  be  evil  spoken  of,"  &c. 

Is  it  not  utterly  incredible  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  under  the 
anticipation  of  events  so  injurious  to  christian  truth,  that  the  apostle 
Peter  should  not  have  referred  the  christian  world,  thus  exposed  to 
the  most  fearful  consequences,  to  the  guidance  of  a  consecrated 
clergy  if  any  such  organization  had  been  recognized  by  him  av 
being  of  the  institution  of  Christ.  Whatever  other  persons  may 
think  on  this  subject,  to  me  nothing  seems  more  clear  than 
that  the  apostle  haS  here  given  the  most  forcible  testimony  against 
the  hypothesis  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization  having  ever  been 
instituted  either  by  Christ  or  the  apostles. 

The  next  epistle  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Jude,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  writtca  about  a.  d.  64  or  65. 
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Jude  states  expressly,  {terse  3,)  ''it  was  ueedful  for  me  to  write 
unto  you,  and  exhort  you  that  you  should  earnestly  contend  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  (i.  e.  heretofore)  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  (t.  e,  into  the  body  of 
professing  christians,)  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivious- 
ness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  then  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  Jude  should  distinctly 
urge  upon  his  .readers  the  all  important  office  of  those  divinely 
appointed  ministers-  of  the  gospel  who  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  a  spiritual  commission  from  the  apostles  to  instruct  manr 
kind.  But  not  one  word  does  Jude  say  upon  the  subject,  but 
earnestly  entreats  his  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  lest  they  be  led 
astray  by  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time. 

The  first  epistle- of  John,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  A.  D.  68  or  69,  i,  e.  thirty-five  years  after  Christ  had  ascended 
Co  heaven,  is  addressed  most  affectionately  to  all  christians.  He 
iirfbrms  them  {chap,  ii.  18,  19)  *'even  now  there  are  many  anti- 
christs," f.  e.  those  who  had  gone  out  from  that  faithful  commu- 
iiity  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  whose  false  doctrines  he  gives 
them  an  outline,  assigning  as  a  reason,  (verse  26,)  "  these  things  have 
I  written  unto  you  concerning  them  that  sedvce  you**  But  though 
the  emergency  was  so  great,  yet  not  a  word  does  he  say  concern- 
ing any  divinely,  appointed  ecclesiastical  organization  wliich  might 
be  Bupposed  to  afford  the  suitable  antidote  to  the  false  teaching  of 
the  time.  The  apostle's  exhortation  to  his  readers  would  be  per- 
fiscdy  applicable  to  a  people  living  under  the  form  of  a  prayer 
meeting,  or  the  simplicity  of  a  Quaker  congregation.  But  in  vipw 
of  the  dangerous  heresies  and  doctrines  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
of  the  actual  attempts  of  anti-christian  teachers  to  seduce  them  from 
the  true  faith,  it  becomes  inconceivably  wonderful  he  should  not 
have  referred  them  to  a  divinely  organized  clerical  body,  if  any 
such  corporation  had  been  instituted  by  Christ.  This  consideration 
18  further  urged  upon  us  by  what  he  says,  {chap,  iv.  1,  &c.) 
"believe  not  every  spirit,"  (t.  e.  persons  preaching  on  religious 
subjects)  "but  try"  (i.  tf.  test)  "the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God, 
because  many  false  pr&ph^ts  are  gone  out  into  the  world  J*  Why  did 
he  not  here  direct  his  readers  to  their  divinely  appointed  clergy,  in 
order  to  determine  what  was  false  teaching  or  false  doctrine,  if  he 
recognized  the  existence  of  any  such  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  last  book  of  the  Now  Testament  canon,  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  about  a.  p.  96  or  97,  is  of  great  importance  in  our 
present  investigation,  for  mysterious  as  it  may  seem  respecting  the 
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interpretation  of  its  symbolical  exhibitionsy  yet  tliere  is  no  obscurity 
whatever  involved  in  any  matter  concerning  the  chriKian  cbnrch; 
for  no  such  corporation  is  recognized  any  where  throughoat  the 
whole  book ;  a  plain  proof  we  should  think  that  neither  the  apostle* 
nor  the  Spirit  of  God  that  indited  the  book,  acknowledged  any  rock 
ecclesiastical  organization.    / 

After  certain  preliminary  exhibitions  of  divine  power,  the  apostje 
is  directed  to  address  seven  individual  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  reprove  or  admonish  them  of  certain  improprieties  in  their 
religious  life  or  faith.  But  though  the  address  of  the  spirit  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  congregations  of  believers  at  these  different 
cities,  yet  they  are  formally  made  ta  certain  official  individuals  who 
are  respectively  designated  as  the  '*  Angel  of  the  church  in  £2phesiis, 
the  Angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,"  tic.  This  term  "Angel  of  the 
church/'  is  the  literal  translation  of  'the  xAd  synagogue  term 
"  Scheliac  tsibbor/'  of  whieb  we  have  spoken  Vol.  I.  509,  and  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers  in  case  they  may  have  forgotten  the  term. 

'It  would  be  a  most  unaccountable-  proceeding  t)n  the  part  of  the 
apostle  John,  if  he  recognized  at  this  time  any  divine  ecclesiasdcsl 
constitution  of  the  christian  church,  that  he  should  not  take 
some  notice  of  it  when  remonstrating  -with  seven  different  churches 
concerning  improprieties  in  their  life  -  and  doctrine.  And  as  if  to 
shew  the  absurdity  of  after  theories  on  the  subject,  he  does  not 
even  use  the  ordinary  term  c/<icr,- whether  as  presbuierag  or  epucO" 
poSt  in  addressing  the  principal  persons  of  these  seven  congrega- 
tions, but  the  subordinate  term  ^^scheli^u;  tsibboTf'*  a  function  which 
any  approved  person  in  the  synagogue  could  discharge,  and  which 
required  no  special  appointment  whatever. 

Now  let  us  reflect  a  little  on  this  matter;  the  first  christian  disci* 
pies  were  Jews,  and  the  influence  of  all  Jewish  opinions,  practices, 
and  institutions,  was  largely  felt  at  this  time  in  all  assemblies  of  the 
primitive  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  .  Consequently,  whenever  the 
term  "angel  of  the  ckurch**  was  pronounced,  it  must  have  forcibly 
reminded  them  of  that  office  of  scheliac  tsibhor  to  which  they  -had 
been  accustomed  under  synagogue  institutions,  and  the  suggestion 
must  have  been  direct,  that  the  highest  officer  in  each  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  had  no  other  con[imission  for  the  function 
he  exercised,  than  the  scheliac  tsibbor  had  for  his  appointment  in 
the  synagogue.  If  the  apostle  intended  it  otherwise,  why  did  he 
employ  the  well  known  synagogue  term?  If  any  one  undertakes  to. 
ct>njecture  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  synagogue  term,  I  trust  he  will  not  require  me  to  prove  the 
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neg^ve  to  a  8uppo«idon  so  purely  gratuitous.  Let  him  shew 
where  the  Scripture  justifies  such  an  assumption,  and  not  until  that 
18  shown,  ought  any  one  to  regard  this  term  "  Angel  of  the  Church,'* 
but  as  a  direct  argument  against  the  supposition  of  any  divine 
organization  of  the  ministers  of  the  christian  phurch,  for  we  must 
remember  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  near  seventy  years  after 
Jesus  •Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  symbolical  revelation  of  future 
diings  belonging  to  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  future  to  the 
days  of  the  apostle,  and  terminating  in  views  of  the  final  judgment 
and  the  ultima^ly  blissful  condition  of  the  redeemed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  have  said  before,  does  not  offer  us  any  symbol  or  per- 
sonification of  the  christian  church.  .  The  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  are  indeed  frequently  men- 
tioiiedt  but  only  as  imdipidMaU  who  should  be  grievously  oppressed 
and  persecuted  by 'those  wicked  anti-christian  powers  that  should 
obtain  a  future  domination  on- the  earth,  "and  which  should  continue 
mtil  Christ  having  overthrown  them,  should  then  establish  his  ulti* 
mate  sovereign^  over  mankind.  But  why  is  there  no  mention  made, 
or  symbolic  exhibition  given  in  the  Apocalypse  of  that  divinely 
organized  church  or  ecclesiastical  corporation,  which  so  many  divines 
and  theologians  hv^e  contended  was  established  by  Christ,  agaimt 
wkom  the  power  of  kdl  should  not  prevail.  Is  it  not  utterly  unac- 
countable that  a  divine  corporatiotf  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  perpetual  existence  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
Dispensation,  and  yet  in  that  book,  where  the  future  conditions  of 
mankind  throughout  that  period  have  beeil  announced  to  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  this  most  'important  corporation,  the  most 
intensely  interesting  subject  that  could  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
view  of  the  christian  world,  should  be  wholly  unnoticed,  unmen- 
tioned,  undesignated,  that  not  one  word  should  be  spoken  of  it,  not 
one  allusion  to.it  should  be  introduced. 

But  though  the  Spirit  pf  God  no  where  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lypse recognizes  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  of  true  christians,  it 
most  distinctly  exhibits  to  us  the  rise  and  establishment  of  an  eccle- 
tiasiico-political  corporaium,  {Rev,  xiii.  and  xvii.)  to  whom  it  was 
given  "to  make  war  with  the  sainU,  (i.  e.  the  true  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,)  and  to  overcome  them,  and  power  was  given  him 
over  all  kindred  and  tongues  and  nations,"  for  the  mystic  period  of 
Jbrty-two  months,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  which  we  can- 
not doubt  signify  so  many  years,  a  day  for  a  year.  {Ezek.  iv.  6.) 
That  this  mystical  representation  designates  the  spiritual  power  of 
30  v.  2. 
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the  Church  of  Rome  as  directing  the  temporal  authority  of 
European  monarchies,  no  Protestant  can  doubt.  This  unholy 
combination  of  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  however,  was 
expressly  constructed  upon  the  theory  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
did  establish  A  divine  corpokation  op  scclesiastics  ;  the  fruits 
of  which  every  reader  of -ecclesiastical  history  can  appreciate  in 
the  records  of  the  last  thousand  years ;  and  yet  from  this  anti- 
christian  source,  do  many  Protestants  derive  the  ordination 
whereby  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  regarded  at  this  time 
to  be  a  divinely  constituted  body  of  men.  How  distinctly  did  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  predict  this  infatuation,  by  the  repreaentatioB 
{Rev.  xvii.  2)  **  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  the  wine* of  her  fornication*''* 

I  have  now  made  a  full  exposition  of  all  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  have 'any  important  bearing  on  the  issue 
between  those  persons  who  maintain  that  Christ  or  the  apostles 
instituted  a  divine  ecclesiastical,  organization  of  clergy »  and  the 
opinion  advocated  in  these  pages  that  they  instituted  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  left  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  externals  of  Christianity 
to  be  regulated  by  a  sense  of  i^ligious  propriety  or  expediency, 

*  The  Church  of  En jfland  alone  among'  ProiestaDts  seems  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  consequences  resulting  from  such  foundation  Ibr  ecclesiastical  ordina- 
tions, and  hence  the  higrh-churchmen  have  very  generally  denied  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  that  aoti-chriatian  power  designated  in  the  book  of  Revelations.    Their 
reasoning  is  very  ingenuous  as  to  thjs  matter.    In  the  British  Critic  Ibr  October, 
1840,  a  writer  there  expresses  himself  as  follows :    '*  We  consider  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  maintain  certain  branches  of  the  church  to  be  the  communicm  of  anti- 
christ/' (t.  e.  the  Catholics)  *'asitbasbeon  the  fashion  with  Protestants  to  do,  wilik- 
out  our  oum  branch  being  involved  in  thi  charge.    We  are  much  disposed  to  question, 
whether  any  tests  can  be  given  to  prove  that  the  Roman  communion  is  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan ,  which  will  not  in  the  pedgnuntqf  many  inmlvt  ike  Chmtk  qf  Bi^ami. 
This  is  a  most  serious  consideration  in  proportion  as  we  incline  to  concur  in  it.    In 
such  case  it  will  be  from  no  special  leaning  towards  Romanism  that  we  bteomt  eager 
to  prove  that  Rome  is  not  the  seat  qf  the  Enemy  qf  God;  it  will  arise  simply  from 
prudential  motives  if  we  have  no  other.    It  is  very  well  for  Sandemanian,  Ranter, 
or  Quaker,  to  call  Rome  the  seat  of  anti-dirist.     We"   (i*  «.  the  Church  of 
England)  "  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  nostra  ret  agOwTf  we  come  wtxL    Members  of 
our  church  (Church  of  England)  should  be  entreated  to  consider  this  carefully,'* 
(t.  e.  not  whether  it  is  true  in  fact,  hut  as  regards  the  consequence.)    **In  thus 
assaulting  Rome  they  are  using  an  argument  which  is  as  certainly  if  not  folly 
available  against  their  present  religious  system,  (t.  4.  of  the  Church  of  England,) 
and  one  which  if  they  use  it  consistfnily,  must  drive  them  forward  into  some  more 
simple  system  of  religion,"  &c. 

It  may  not  bo  amiss  to  remark  tliat  this  denial  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the 
anti-christ,  is  not  a  recent  inference  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  as  the  reader  may  see  who  will  consult 
Bishop  Warburton's  powerful  exposition  on  the  subject,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Riie 
of  Anti-christ. 
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based  upon  the  natural  condition  of  christian  society,  iu  which  it 
was  anticipated  that  devout  persons  of  sufficient  moral  and  intellec- 
tnal  ability  \)rould  be  always  found  ready,  under  a  sense  of  their 
moral  responsibilities  before  God,  to  exercise  their  several  gifts  to 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  extend 
the  blessingps  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  darkness  of  heathen  superstitions. 

To  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  particular  texts  of  the  New 
Testament  bearing*  on  our  controversy  with  the  advocates  of  a 
divinely  appointed  christian  ministry,  we  'will  now  subjoin  a  few 
obserrations  on  the  general  subject,  which  we  could  not  take  notice 
of  previously. 

In'  confirmation  of  our  theory  that  the  officers  or  ministers  of 
cbnstian  chi^rches  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  were  nothing  more 
than  laymen,  who  exercised  themselves  as  is  done' in  a  class  or  lay 
prayer  meeting,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  have  never  spoken  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  by  any  technicality  6f  terms  as  applied  to  indi- 
▼idnal  officers,  nor  by  any  generic  appellation  which  comprehends 
them  as  a  body.  Thus  the  more  eminent  leaders  or  instructors  of 
the  several  congregation^  are  termed  rhdifferently,  elders,  (preshu- 
ierai)  bishops  or  supervisors,  {episcopoi)  elderly  or  aged  tnen,  {pres- 
butas.y  Those  persons  who  acted  in  more  subordinate  positions 
were  called,  if  males,  deacons  and  younger  men,*  if  females,  they 
were  mentioned  as  deaconesses,  widows,  elderly  or  aged  women, 
(presbutidas)  thus  shewing  by  this  loose  mode  of  speaking,  that 
there  was  nothing  technical  or  consecrated  in  their  office  or  func- 
tion, and  that  any  convenient  word  sufficiently  designated  their 
position.  If  the  apostles  had  ever  contemplated  the  organization 
of  the  church  as  a  corporation  of  ministers  consecrated  to  God,  and 
acting  under  a  divine  commission,  which  was  to  qualify  them  as 
such  throughout  all  generations  of  men  until  the  ending  of  the 
world,  they  would  most  assuredly  have  selected  a  suitable  termi- 
nology, which  they  would  have  definedi  and  to  which  they  would 
have  strictly  adhered  in  their  writings,  as  being  essentially  neces- 
sary to  give  consistency  to  the  system  of  things  they  might  desire 
to  establish.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  they  used  the 
most  common  terms  without  any  definitions  of  them,  and  by  the 
further  use  of  several  synonymes  equally  general  in  their  applica- 

*  Thai  younger  men  u  often  synonymous  with  deacons,  see  note  to  Mo$heim, 
Eede9,  Hi$t.  Cent.  L  part  ii.  cAop.  10. 
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tioii»  tbey  thus  give  us  tbe  filainett  evidence  that  they  never  con- 
templated any  fonnal  or  technical  organisation  of  the  miniaters  or 
teachers  of  the  christian  church. 

Moreover*  there  is  no  generic  word  in  the  New  Testament  which 
comprehends  those  different  persons  who  had  an  official  position  in 
christian  congregations.  The  omission  of  a  generic  term  in  this 
case  is  wholly  inexplicable  if  there  existed  any  divinely  constituted 
body  of  ecclesiastics.  But  if  the  officers  or  leaders  of  congrega^ 
lions  were  mere  laymen*  as  we  have  contended*  there  is  no  objec- 
tion in  the  circumstance  that  the  christian  world  did  not  recognise 
diem  in  their  official  position  under  some  generic  technicality. 

In  process  of  time  however*  in  consequence  of  such  persons 
being  more  exclusively  engaged  in  religious  services*  and  when 
their  positions  became  more  pecmanently  conspicuous  in  their  sev- 
eral congregational  associations*  it  gradually  became  convenient  to 
adopt  a  term,  that  distinguished  such  persons  from  those  who  never 
performed  any  official  services  in  the  congregation.  The  term  thst 
ultimately  prevailed  in  a  generic  sense  on  this  matter*  w^as  the 
Greek  word  xXi|{«^  (clerot)  from  which  our  term  clergy  has  been 
derived.* 

The  term  cUrgy  however*  was  originally  of  very  different  sig^ 
nification  from  what  it  now  purports  to  be.  It.  then  comprdiended 
not  only  bishops*  presbyters  and  deacons*  to  whom  it  has  been 
restricted  for  the  last  thousand  years*  but  it  included  every  imdi* 
ridmalt  male  and  Jemalfit  wkokad  any  qfidal  poeition  in  the  churck 
dawn  io  tke  door-keepers  and  grave-diggers. 

This  circumstance  that  the  term  clergy  was  applied  -to  every  per- 
son without  distinction*  who  held  any  official  position  in  the  church 
in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries*  has  grievously  .perplexed  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  a  divinely  conunissioned  ministry. 
They  have  therefore  attempted  to  exhibit  the  matter  in  such  a  light 
as  would  imply  that  the  application  of  the  term  clergy  to  persons 
in  the  church  subordinate  to  the  deacon*  was  an  innovation  on  th^ 
term  as  used  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  they  insist  it  was  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  bishops*  presbyters  and  deacons. 

*  At  what  time  the  word  fitrfSf  wo  introduced  into  church  onge  ia  perlispa 
impoMible  to  aaoertain.  Bingham,  who  contends  it  hf^d  been  always  recogniaed« 
gives  Clem.  Alex,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  192,  as  his  earliest  authority,  tho^gli 
I  do  not  ihiak  Clement's  words  as  quoted  by  him  are  clear  as  to  tbe  fikct.  That  ths 
word  is  no  where  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  ecclesiastical  technical  ii 
undoubted,  and  my  argument  is  constructed  upon  that  circumstance  alone. 
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Such  observatioiis  however,  which  are  calculated  to  lead  niOBt 
persons  away  from  a  correct  estimate  of  the  subject,  are  entirely 
fidlacious,  and  only  so  far  true  as  that  the  term  dergy  necessarily 
could  not  be  applied  to  persons  subordinate  to  the  deacons,  until 
such  persons  had  been  appointed.  Their  functions  however  were 
only  subdivisions  of  the  original  duties  of  the  deacons.  If  the 
deacon  was  therefore  originally  a  clergyman,  those  who  performed 
his  duties  were  tx  officio  also  clergymen. 

To  assert  therefore  as  Bingham  has  done,  (JbUiq.  Christ.  Chmrck 
lib.  L  chap.  5,)  that  the  term  clergy  was  originally  restricted  to 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  is  not  only  a  aMpprtttio  verif  but  a 
nggeUio  Jalsh  for  originally  the  deacons  performed  all  those  ser- 
vicesy  that  were  afterwards  assigned  to  the  sub-deacons,  readers, 
nngers,  porters,  &c.  Thus  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  door- 
keeper, one  of  the  lowest  in  the  church,  was  originally  a  duty  of 
the  deacons,  and  deaconesses,  as  we  have .  shewn  at  page  214,  &c. 
who  also  like  our  sextons  found  seats  for  all  strangers  coming  into 
the  congregation.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  when 
persons  performed  the  duties  of  clergymen,,  that  they  should  be 
termed  clergy,  and  as  such  councils  and  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
three  or  four  centuries  recognized  all  persons  who  held  any  official 
position  or  employment  in  the  congregation.  The  g^wing  impor- 
tance of  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  a  christian  priesthood,  alene 
induced  those  repeals  or  innovations  that  gradually  enabled  the 
higher  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  put  themselves  as  a  clergy  in  a 
point  of  comparison  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Jewish  Dispensa- 
tion. 

I  have  said  nothing  more  on  this  term  clergy  than  is  necessary  to 
the  present  purpose,  I  shall  however  investigate  the  subject  more 
particularly  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  concluding  the  series  of  -objections  made  against  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  Christ  or  the  apostles  commissioned  a  divinely  constituted 
clergy,  I  beg  leave  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  objection  made  to  this  assumption  as  stated  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  chapter,  viz,  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  Christ 
could  have  instituted  a  body  of  men  or  clergy  to  teach  the  laity 
under  the  authority  of  a  divine  commission,  unless  he  also  conferred 
infallibility  on  them  individually.  Such  a  qualification  is  not  only 
absolutely  essential  to  the  theory  of  a  divinely  constituted  ministry, 
but  any  modification  of  the  subject  is  absurd.  If  a  clergy  having 
a  divine  commission  and  authority  to  teach,  are  at  the  same  time 
fallible  and  liable  to  error  in  their  individual  capacities,  the  very 
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concession  of  a  divine  commismon  to  them,  could  only  lead  to  the 
propagation  of  error,  and  to  the  corruption  of  every  doctriiie  they 
were  to  teach  mankind,  and  thus  lead  them  to  destrucuon  under 
the  very  sanction  of  God  himself. 

The  following  observations  of  Bishop  WarburtODf  {Senm,  on 
Church  Aut?iority,)  are  so  pertinent  as  to  this  applicatiouy  that  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

'*A  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith,  is  what  no  human  authority 
is  capable  of  administering,  as  all  human  authority  is  subject  to 
error  and  mistake.  This  is  so  obvious  an  objection,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  who  first  set  up  this  claim,  or  at.  the  least  digested  it  into 
a  system,  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  supporting  it  on  a  pretended 
infallibility.  And  though  this  was  adding  blasphemy  to  usurpa- 
tion, yet  it  made  the  mystery  of  ungodliness  consistentt  and  free 
at  least,  Jrom  the  absurdity  of  those  (  i,  e,  the  Protestants)  wko  am- 
Jess  themselves  fallible^  and  yet  exact  the  same  submission  to  their 
authority  as  if  they  could  not  err.  Which  of  them  is  most  absoixl 
is  easily  understood,  but  which  of  them  is  the  most  presuming  is 
hard  to  say ;  for  if  one  intrenches  upon  heaven,  the  other  ventures 
to  insult  common  sense." 

Before  I  terminate  this  chapter,  I  must  caution  my  readers 
against  being  perplexed  by  an  ecclesiastical  fallacy  that  will  be 
made  use  of  against  the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  church  as  established  by  Chnst  or  his  apostles. 
This  fallacy  consists  in  the  assertion,  that  as  the  christians  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  recognized  an  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  widely  different  from  the  one  that  I  have  urged 
to  have  been  of  apostolical  institution,  that  I  am  bound  to  shew 
how  the  christian  church  became  so  grossly  corrupted  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  must  have  been  the  case  if  my  views  are  correct. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  such  an 
explanation.  I  have  simply  undertaken  to  shew  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  writers  on  the  subject,  whom  I 
regard  only  to  be  of  any  authority.  I  contend  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  have  given  us  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  constitution  of  christian  society,  and  that  nothing  was  required 
to  make  it  more  efficient  than  the  principles  of  its  constitution  as 
exhibited  in  the  apostolic  writings. 

But  now  let  me  ask  in  return,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  sup- 
position that  Christianity  had  become  corrupted  during  the  progress 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries?  That  this  should  have  taken 
place   involves    no   perplexing    consideration,    for    mankind    had 
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already  done  the  same  thing  in  every  previous  age  of  Jehovah's 
providential  dealings  with  them.  It  was  so  in  the  Patriarchal 
Dispensation.  {Romans  i.  21 — ^23.)  It  was  so  with  the  Jews  as 
we  have  exhibited  the  subject  in  a  preceding  investigation.  And 
it  was  expressly  foretold  by  the  apostles,  (2  Then.  ii.  3 — 12; 
1  J%m*  iv.  1 — 3;  2  Tim,  iiL  1 — 5»  &c.)  that  a  similar  apostacy 
should  take  place  among  christians.  We  are  therefore  under  no 
obligation  to  shew  how  the  corruption  of  Christianity  was  accom- 
plished. It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  corruption  had  taken  place, 
whenever  we  find  the  established  institutions,  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines, or  the  practices  of  the  christian  world  to  be  contrary  to  or 
inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament. 

Taking  this  principle  therefore  for' our  foundation,  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  every  thing  essential  to  the  christian  religion, 
whether  as  concerns  faith,  practice,  or  institution,  to  which  nothing 
ia  to  be  added,  or  taken  away,  or  made  inconsistent  with  its  scope 
and  spirit,  it  is  wholly  unessential  to  the  establishment  of  our  argu- 
ment to  shew  how  or  in  what  manner  false  constructions  were  first 
pat  upon  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  what  corruptions  neces- 
sarily ensued.  And  we  may  further  add,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  palpable  "  hegging  of  the  question**  than  the  course  adopted 
by  the  advocates  of  a  divinely  appointed  church  or  clergy,  when 
they  undertake  to  prove  their  doctrine  from  the  practices  of  chris- 
tians of  the  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries,  for  it  is  nothing  else  than 
attempting  to  shew  through  the  very  corruptions  and  perversions 
recognized  by  the  primitive  christians,  that  no  corruption  or  per- 
version had  taken  place.  Jn  other  words  the  very  statements  they 
make  to  prove  the  apostolicity  of  their  doctrine,  we  consider  to  be 
evidences  of  the  actual  corruptions  of  those  times,  on  the  ground 
that  such  matters  are  either  inconsistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  the 
expositions  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

Yet  even  on  this  subject  of  shewing  how  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  took  place,  notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the 
times,  and  the  destruction  of  the  writings  of  those  individuals  who 
in  their  day  opposed  the  growing  corruption,  we  still  have  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  evidence  by  which  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  pro- 
gressive steps  that  were  taken  in  the  corruption  of  Christianity, 
from  its  commencement  until  it  attained  its  climax  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  head  of  an 
infallible  church.  And  though  it  would  be  entirely  superogatory 
on  our  part,  afler  what  we  have  stated  above,  to  go  into  any  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  as  essential  to  the  value  of  the  arguments  we 
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have  maintained,  yet  as  we  shall  in  our  next  investigation  undertake 
to  exhibit  the  proceedings  of  mankind  under  the  appointments  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  we  apprehend  the  reader  will  there  find 
abundant  evidence  both  as  to  when,  and  how,  corruptions  took 
place  among  the  Primitive  Christians. 

We  have  no  objection  to  establish  these  facts*  as  being  essential 
to  a  historical  exposition  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  but  we  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  constitution  of 
christian  society  as  originally  instituted  by  Christ  or  his  apostles, 
is  to  be  estimated  by  any  other  statements  than  those  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament. 


INVESTIGATION 


CONCEBNOro  THE 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  TIME 

OF  ITS  PROMULGATION  UNTIL  THE  DOWNFALL 

OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 


In  preceding  portiona  of  this  essay,  I  have  attempted  to  shew  how 
mankind,  as  free  agents,  have  acted  under  the  several  dispensations 
of  Jehovah*  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  I  trust  enough 
has  been  exhibited,  both  as  shewing  what  their  Creator  required  of 
them,  and  how  they  disregarded  his  appointments,  perverted  the 
institutions  he  gave  thc^m,  and  substituted  in  their  place  systems 
of  their  awn  devising  which  termi^^ted  in  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences to  themselves. 

I  am  now  about  to  commence  a  similar  exposition  to  shew  how 
mankind  have  acted  under  the  appointments  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation ;  the  resiilt  of  which  will  be  a  full  conviction  that  they 
also  gradually  departed  from  the  appointments  of  Jehovah,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  a' system  of  will-worship,  which  continu- 
ally increased  in  its  obliquity  until  the  Reformation.  From  that 
time,  Protestants  have  been  very  slowly  falling  back  again  on  the 
simplicity  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  appointed  for  human 
observance  by  the  apostles  of  out  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  investigation  I  am  about  to  commence  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  Protestants  of  the  present  time  having  made  the 
most  erroneous  inferences  concerning  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
primitive  christians,  have  blindly  conceded  authority  to  them  as 
determining  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices,  for  which  we  find 
no  warranty  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  having  been  established 
31  V.  2 
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through  long  prescription  and  prejudioe,  tbey  now  exert  an  injuri- 
ous inference  in  misrepresenting  the  true  principles  of  christian 
truth. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  individuals 
who  first  made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  in  any  respect 
more  favored  of  Jehovah  than  men  of  a  preceding  or  succeeding 
time.  The  mere  accident  that  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  at  that 
particular  period,  was  indeed  so  far  a  privilege  to  those  who  then 
lived,  if  they  made  a  right  use  of  it,  but  neither  their  intellectual  nor 
moral  condition  as  free  agents  undergoing  a  probationary  xliscipline 
on  their  own  responsibilitiee  was  affected  by  the  circumstance  itsel£ 
They  were  still  as  ever  the  same  race  of  men  whose  natural 
powers  or  capacities  were  and  are  the  same  throughout  all  genera- 
tions, and  hence  they  were  just  as  likely  as  other  men  to  fall  into 
delusion  and  mistake,  if  they  should  in  the  exercise  of  their  free 
agency  neglect  the  appointments  that  Jehovah  had  prescribed 
them,  and  should  then  follow  the  short-sighted  or  fallacious  views 
suggested  by  the  perverseness  of  human  reasoning,  as  misapplied 
to  facts  or  principles  communicated  to  them  by  the  condescension 
of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Man]jLind  under  the  Patriarchal  Dis- 
pensation had  gone  entirely  astray ;  the  Jews  under  the  iDStitutions 
of  Moses  had  entirely  corrupted  the  truth  set  before  them ;  why 
then  should  it  be  supposed  that  Christians  were  to  be  different  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  this  respect  and  be  less  liable  to  error  I 

The  subject  of  the  corruption  of  primitive  Christianity,  however, 
ought  to  be  still  more  strpngly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  when 
wc  reflect  that  we,  as  Protestants,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  only  then  emerged  from 
the  most  stupendous  system  df  corruption  and  will-worship  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  The  scheme  itsell^  however,  was  based 
on  Scripture  texts,  and  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  being  the 
positive  appointment  of  Christ,  and  which  the  Catholics  still  seal- 
ously  contend  for  at  this  very  time.  Seeing  then  that  corruptions 
of  the  grossest  kind  had  perverted  almost  every  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  long  continuance  of  the  papal  domination,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  ascei^in  when  these  corruptions 
first  took  place,  for  otherwise  how  can  we  be  confident  that  in  for- 
saking the  Church  of  Rome,  that  we  have  also  purified  ourselves 
from  the  false  and  presumptuous  doctrines,  which  that  cormpt 
church,  for  a  thousand  years  preceding  the  reformation,  inculcated 
as  being  the  very  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles* 
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That  Protestants  have  not  yet  accomplished  the  ptirification  of 
Christianity,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  conflicting  opinions 
that  yet  prevail  among  them  upon  almost  every  subject  pertaining 
to  christian  doctrine,  institution,  or  practice,  and  consequently  so 
long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  conflicting  opinions  can  be 
otherwise,  more  or  less,  than  so  many  erroneous  views  of  the  orig- 
insl  system  instituted  by  our  Saviour. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  proceeding  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  from  the  very  times  of  the  apostles 
daring  the  lapse  of  successive  centuries,  is  therefore  essential  at 
the  present  day  to  a  correct'  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  its 
entireness  as  a  r^igious  system.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  doc- 
trines, institutions,  or  practices,  now  prevailing  in  Christendom,  will 
be  found  to  stand  only  on  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church 
during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  as  the  supposed  exponent  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  or  of  his  apostles.  So  far  has  this  principle 
been  carried  out  even  among  Protest^ts,  that  where  certain  mat- 
ten  cannot  be  directly  proved  from  the  New  Testament,  we  are 
continually  enjoined  to  follow  the  example  or  teaching  of  the  prim- 
itive church,  on  the  ground  that  they  knew  far  better  than  we  do 
at  this  remote  period  of  time,  what  was  the  actual  intention  of  the 
inspired  promulgators  of  Christianity.  But  never  was  any  princi- 
ple of  truth  more  blindly  conceded  to  the  establishment  of  error 
than  such  a  notion,  for  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  evangel- 
ists and  apostles  in  their  written  testimony,  have  omitted  to  state 
any  particular  belonging  to  human  obligation,  whether  in  doctrine, 
institution,  or  practice.*  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it 
is  wholly  unjustifiable  that  we  should  recognize  any  thing  to  be 

•  Thai  there  should  have  been  any  portion  of  Scripture  trath  made  known  to 
the  primitive  chorch  which  ia  not  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  is  incredible. 
The  apoetle  Paul  in  his  last  exhortation  to  the  church  of  Ephcsus,  (AeU  xx.  17, 
Itc.)  aasertfl  this  doctrine  unequivocally,  "/  kept  back  nothing  that  wom  profitable 
to  you,  hut  hoot  thewed  you,  and  hao€  taught  you  pubUely  from  house  to  houte,  tettify- 
iag*  both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Wherefore  I  Uke  you  to  record  this  day  that 
I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men :  for  I  have  not  $hunned  to  declare  unto  you  all 
the  eounul  qf  God," 

■If  the  apostle  was  thus  faithful  in  preaching  the  gospel,  what  can  be  more  un- 
iVMOoable  than  to  suppose  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  gospel  equally  pcrspicu- 
•Oiiy  in  his  Epistles.  The  perfect  coherence  and  consistency  of  the  subject 
UiTOUghout  the  whole  New  Testament  is'sufficicnt  proof  that  nothing  has  been  kept 
back  pertaining  to  the  whole  practical  scheme  of  Christianity. 
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essential  to  Christianity,  whatever  the  primitive  church  may  have 
taught,  that  is  not  clearly  addressed  to  our  understanding  in  the 
Now  Testament  writings. 

If  it  be  wholly  unjustifiable  that  we  should  entertain  any  other 
view  of  the  New  Testament  writings  than  that  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood under  the  strictest  interpretation,  according  to  the  plainest 
inferences  deducible  from  the  statements  there  given,  then  nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  depart  from  this  simple  exhibi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  truth  has  been  made  known  to  us  by 
inspired  men,  and  adopt  either  traditionary  expositions,  or  a  meta- 
physical mode  of  interpreting  the  simple  enunciations  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, by  which  a  system  the  very  reverse  of  simplicity  or  of  intel* 
ligibility  has  been  established  in  its  place.  Yet  all  this  has  been 
done  without  the  least  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  aa  to 
the  individuals  who  were  to  have  this  authority  to  control  the  hn- 
man  mind  respecting  the  meaning  of  oommunicatioils  made  by 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  manifestly  assume  the  principle  that 
every  individual  was  able  to  comprehend  them  for  himself  as  far 
as  they  were  obligate)^  on  his  conscience.  On  this  matter  we  have 
given  abundant  proof  in  the  preceding  investigation,  by  shewing 
that  Christ  appointed  no  body  of  clergy  to  instruct  mankind  with 
authority. 

The  great  error  of  Protestants  on  this  subject  consists  in  having 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  Dispensation  constitutes  but 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  Jehovah's  providential  dealings  with  man- 
kind. In  like  manner  as  the  Patriarchal  and  Jevirish  Dispensations, 
so  Christianity  has  been  addressed  to  us  as  free  agents  of  a  limited 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  who  are  to  accomplish  a  required 
degree  of  perfection,  through  our  own  voluntary  action.  As  the 
Patriarchal  and  Jewish  Dispensations  were  helps  or  guides  to  ena- 
ble mankind  to  acccomplish  this  perfection,  so  is  Christianity  to  the 
very  same  purpose,  and  nothing  more.  It  dpes  not  control  men  by 
supernatural  influences,  but  it  is  to  assist  those  who  will  strive  to 
obtain  their  salvation.  Consequently,  as  being  only  an  assistance  to 
mankind  as  free  agents  who  are  to  accomplish  this  work  fop  them- 
selves, so  Christianity  is  not  exempted  from  being  corrupted  by  the 
misapplication  of  its  principles  if  mankind  will  depart  from  the 
foundation  upon  which  its  assistance  has  been  predicated.  If  then  it 
is  the  essential  condition  of  mankind  at  all  times  that  they  are  to 
accomplish  their  perfection  through  their  own  instrumentalities, 
assisted  by  grace  offered  them  by  their  Creator  on  their  proper 
application  to  him,  and   tlicn  only,  it  would   wholly  set  aside  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  human  free  agency  if  it  were  impossible 
for  them  to  pervert  or  corrupt  the  principles  of  christian  truth. 

If  then  it  be  possible  for  a  corruption  of  Christianity  to  take 
place,  men  of  any  one  age  or  time  are  just  as  likely  to  have  cor- 
rupted it  as  those  of  any  other  age  or  time,  and  hence  there  is  just 
as  much  ground  to  anticipate  that  corruptions  may  have  occurred 
in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  as  at  any  later  period, 
when  we  know  that  corruptions  and  perversions  had  assuredly 
taken  place. 

Bat  it  is  superfluous  to  make  any  inferences  on  the  subject,  for 
we  have  in  the  apostolic  Epistles  explicit  statements  as  to  the  per- 
rmnenesB,  false  reasonings,  and  false  doctrines,  that  prevailed 
among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  even  under  the  very 
observation  of  the  apostles.'*     If  this  was  done  during  their  life 

^  Of  Un  erron  amd  hentia  txitOmg  aelMdlly  in  tht  dagt  qf  the  Apottln, 

Now  I  beseech  you  mark  them  which  cause  divi«ioiif  contrary  to  the  doctrine. 
Rom.  xvi.  17, 18. 

Now  I  beseech  yod  brethren  that  there  be  no  divisions  amonJEf  you.  The  house 
of  Chloe,  &c.    1  Cor,  i.  10,  11. 

For  ye  are  yet  carnal,  there  is  envying^,  and  strife,  and  divisions.   1  Cor,  iii.  3,4. 

I  hear  there  be  4ivisi<ftis  amon^p  -you,  and  there  must  be  heresies,  &c.  1  Cor. 
HI.  IS,  19. 

How  say  some  among*  you  there  is  no  resurrection?    1  Cbr.'xv.  12. 

We  are  not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of  *God,  &c.    2  Cor.  ii.  17. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  contending'  with  false  apostles,  &c.    2  Cor.  xi.  12, 13. 

I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  another 
gospel.     Oal.  i.  6,  7. 

Some  indeed  preach  Christ  of  envy  and  strife.    Philip,  i.  15. 

For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work.    2  Thet:  ii.  7. 

From  which  some  have  turned  aside,  &c.  desiring  to  be  teachers,  &c.  1  Tim. 
\.  6-7. 

Holding'  foith  of  which  some  have  made  shipwreck.    1  Tim.  i.  19. 

0  Timothy  avoid  profane  babblings,  which,  some  professing',  have  erred.  1  Tim. 
vi.20,  21. 

This  thou  knowest,  that  all  they  in  Asia  have  turned  away  from  me.  2  71m. 
i.  16. 

Shun  profane  and  vain  babblinga,  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who  say  the  resur- 
rerilon  is  passed.    2  Tim.  ii.  16 — IS. 

There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped.  TUw 
1.10,11,14. 

Even  now,  there  are  many  aiUt-cftrult,  &C-.    1  John  ii.  18,  19. 

Believe  not  every  spirit,  inU  try  the  tpirit,  for  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out, 
Jtc.     1  John  iv.  1,3. 

Many  deceivers  arc  entered  into  the  world.    2  John  vii. 

1  wrote  to  the  church,  but  Diotrephes  reccivcth  us  not.    3  John  9, 10. 

It  was  needful  to  exhort  you  to  contend  for  the  faith,  certain  men  have  crept  in 
unawares.    Jude  3,  4,  10—14,  17,  18. 

Church  of  Ephesus,  Rev.  ii.  2,  5;  Pcrg-amus,  ii.  14;  Thyalira,  ii.  20;  Sardis, 
iii.  1—3;  Laodicca,  iii.  16,  17. 
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time,  what  con  we  suppose  was  too  unrauonable  or  anti-christita 
for  them  to  have  done  after  the  apostles  had  deceased. 

It  is  only  by  studying  ecclesiastical  history  as  contrasted  with 
the  New  Testament  writings,  that  we  can  come  to*  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  primitive 
christians*  which  as  exhibiting  the  gradual  process  by  which  the 
now  prevailing  doctrines  of  theological  speculation  were  originally 
introduced  into  the  church,  will  thus  distinctly  shew  us  the  pro- 
digious error  that  exists  among  christians  in  supposing  that  certain 
doctrinal  speculations,  sectarian  institutions,  or  unmeaning  practices, 
prevailing  at  the  present  time,  were  derived  from  the  positive 
appointments  of  Christ  or  the  apostles.  The  majority  of  Pro- 
testants most  ignorantly  consider  that  their  peculiar  sectarian 
notions  were  all  originally  inculcated  by  the  express  teaching  of 
the  apostles ;  whereas  more  or  less  of  these  doctrines,  institutions, 
and  practices,  were  brought  into  Christianity  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  by  persons  converted  from  Jews  and  various  philosophiz- 
ing Gentiles,  and  those  texts  of  Scripture  that  are  now  quoted  for 
their  support,  were  then  for  the  first  tinde,  resorted  to  in  order  to 
justify  the  doctrine  or  institution  they  had  adopted.  Other  sup- 
posed apostolic  institutions  were  originally  mere  matters  of  expe- 
diency, or  convenience,  while  some  others  of  our  doctrines  were 
presumptuous  determinadons  on  abstruse  points  with  which  we 
actually  have  no  concern,  so  that  no  matter  how  much  more 
probable  one  view  of  certain  speculative  doctrines  may  be  than 
another,  yet  it  is  no  requirement  of  Christianity  to  entertain  any 
positive   opinion  on    the    subject. 

The  only  way  to  estimate  this  matter  properly,  will  be  to  shew 
the  christian  world  how  theological  speculations  were  gradually 
developed  amidst  distractions  and  confusions,  occasioned  by  the 
controversies  of  men  on  speculative  matters  for  the  most  part 
foreign  to  Christianity,  which  will  abundantly  convince  every 
reasonable  man  that  such  controversies  could  not  have  taken  place 
had  the  apostles  ever  taught  any  thing  formally  on  such  subjects. 
If  we  then  become  convinced  of  these  facts,  it  h  surely  our  wisdom 
to  detach  ourselves  from  all  such  matters,  and  fall  back  upon  what 
our  Saviour  or  his  apostles  have  expressly  required  from  our 
obedience,  for  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  expect  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  New  Testament.  We  can  hold  na  truth  more 
distinct  than  this,  that  though  Jehovah  will  at  all  times  be  faithful 
in  observing  his  covenant,  yet  it  is  under  the  absolute  requisition 
that  men  shall  do  what  he  has  required  from  them,  and  conse- 
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quently  so  far  as  there  is  any  admixture  of  will-worship,  or 
alteration  of  the  terras  of  his  requirements,  so  far  at  least  he  leaves 
mankind  to  suffer  the  conseqaences  of  their  folly  and  perverseness. 
JehoYah  assuredly  will  only  work  on  his  own  plan,  and  will  not 
lay  aside  his  scheme  to  co-operate  with  one  of  human  devising. 

The  first  step  towards  correctly  estimating  the  character  of  the 
priaiitive  christians  is,  that  we  rightly  appreciate  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  mankind  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  for  only  in  a  distinct  estimate  of  this  subject  can  we 
comprehend  the  actual  development  of  Christianity,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

In  all  our  ecclesiastical  histories .  there  is  an  abundant  exhibition 
of  the  great  amount  of  immorality,  irreligion,  or  superstition,  that 
existed  previous  to  the  advent,  whether  among  the  Jews  or  the 
Grentiles,  which  exposition  seems  to  have  been  especially  made  to 
shew  the  necessi^  that  the  Christian  Dispensation  should  have  then 
been  promiilgated  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  universal  corruption 
of  manners.  But  though  such  views  are  cocrect  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  we  must  not  go  to  the  extreme  insisted  upon  by  eccle- 
siastical historians  as  to  the>  absolute  extent  of  such  corruption. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  great  intellectual  and  moral  preparation 
among  mankind  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  and  there  were 
numerous  individuals  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  heathens,  who 
were  conscientious  and  virtuous  men,  who  souglit  the  favor  of  their 
Creator  in  those  ways  that  were  commended  to  them,  either  as 
Jews  through  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  or  as 
heathens  through  the  observance  of  those  moral  duties,  which 
mankind  in  every  age  have  agreed,  do  tsonstitute  the  perfection 
of  human  character. 

So  far  as  these  observations  apply  to  the  Jews,  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  righteously  disposed  men  among  them  may  be 
verified,  not  only  from  the  individual  instances  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  the  father  and  mother  of  John  the  Bap« 
tist,  Simeon  and  Anna,  but  also  in  that  moral  predisposition  through 
which  so  many  Jews  attended  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  confessing  their  sins  were  baptized  by  him  under  a  promise  of 
repentance.  The  same  inference  may  also  be  applied  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  "gladly  heard  **  our  Saviour  preaching  on  those  things 
that  he  taught  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Among  the  Gentiles  we  also  have  sufHcient  information  from  the 
histories  of  those  times,  that  there  were  numerous  individuals  who 
lived  virtuous  lives  so  far  as  they  comprehended  the  principles  of 
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moral  acti  :<i.  Sue  a  conduct  being  romineiided  to  the  understnul- 
inz  of  eTcrj  isielli^vct  p«*raoii  a*  tbe  sources  of  individual  or 
genexal  aappiaeu.  it  was  iaipo«ible  tkev  could  overlook  tlie  essen- 
tial priix:::>les  of  iDoraiirv  whedier  as  concerned  themselves  or  their 
feUaw  men.  We  maj  mentioD  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  phiiasophers  as  being  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  oar  general  statement,  without  enumerating  individuals. 

At  the  time  our  Saviour  came  upon  the  earth,  the  Jewish 
people  were  maiciv  divided  into  two  sects,  well  known  to  the 
leaders  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
Besides  these  we  £nd  mentioned  bv  Josephus  and  other  cotempo* 
raneous  writers  certain  smaller  sects  whom  they  designated  as 
Ssseues*  Theraputs^  &c.  concemiBg  whom  we  have  only  a  limited 
informadoo. 

The  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most  numerous  €ect  among  the 
Jews,  were  essentially  formalists  devoted  to  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  not  however  in  their  simplicity  of 
enactment,  but  as  disfigured  by 'the  perverse  and  of^en  whimsical 
interpretations  of  their  elders  and  rabbis,  who  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  (Vol.  I.  4S6,  A:c.)  had  in  great  measure  set  aside  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  law*  and  had  substituted  in  ita*  place  a  gross  will- 
worship,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  trifling  and  superstitious 
observances  which  they  considered  would  render  them  acceptable 
to  their  Creator.  The  Pharisees  believed  in  a  future  state  of 
reward  or  punishment  proportionate  to  human  conduct  in  the 
present  life,  though  it  is  most  probable  they  restricted  any  immor- 
tality of  condition  to  persons  only  of  Jewish  descent. 

The  Sadducees  rejected  all  those  traditionary  expositions  of  the 
law  of  Moses  which  were  so  strictly  observed  by  the  Pharisees: 
they  considered  that  the  Mosaic  economy  only  regarded  the  present 
life,  since  nothing  had  been  inculcated  by  the  Jewish  legislator 
upon  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  Hence  they  denied  any 
existence  to  the  human  spirit  after  death,  and  considered  that  virtue 
or  vice  were  rewarded  or  punished  during  the  present  life.  They 
appear  however  to  have  sincerely  regarded  the  law  of  Moses  aa 
being  from  divine  appointment,  and  they  conformed  accordingly 
with  more  or  less  devotion  to  all  its  literal  requireuients. 

The  Essenes  and  Theraputie,  were  Jewish  mystics,  who  lived 
chiefly  in  Syria  and  EgypL  They  rejected  iji  great  measure 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  endeav- 
ored to  live  according  to  a  mystical  interpretation  of  its  literal 
teaching.     Tliey  passed  much  of  their  time  in  mental  abstraction, 
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fasted  often*  and  those  who  more  especially  sought  perfection 
abstained  from  marriage,  and  every  pleasure  of  sense. 

I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  be  more  explicit  in  explaining  the 
peculiar  notions  of  the  several  Jewish  sects ;  if  further  information 
be  desired,  it  can  be  readily  obtained  from  any  ecclesiastical 
dictionary,  or  from  the  prefatory  remarks  at  the  commencement  of 
all  general  ecclesiastical  histories.* 

^  But  though  the  prominent  divisions  amon^  the  Jews  at  this  tim« 
^rere  as  we  have  just  stated  them,  yet  we  should  fall  into  some 
degree  of  misjudgmeijt  on  the  subject,  if  we  did  not  make  a  eor> 
rect  estimate  of  the  circumstances 'under  which  these  several  sects 
existed.  Our  acquaintance  with  human  nature  must  satisfy  us 
at  once  that  there  was  not  only  a  considerable  body  of  Jews  who 
strictly  speaking  were  neither  Pharisee,  Badducee,  or  Essenian,  and 
who  consequently  cared  little  about  religious  doctrines,  but  there 
were  also  necessarily  persons  of  all  intermediate  varieties  of  opinuni 
among  the  different  sects,  for  there  never  yet  was  a  sect  or  party 
in  the  world  in  w)iioh  there  was  not  an  ultra,  medium,  and  little 
concerned  body  of  adherents. 

The  like  distinctions  were  to  be  observed  among  the  philosophic 
•ects  of  the  ancient  heathens.  There  were  not  only  the  great  out- 
lines of  different  modes  of  thinking,  such  as  the  systems  of  the  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Academics,  &c.  but  there  were  in  each  of  them  minor 
subdivisions  of  opinion  from  an  ultra  dogmatism  to  an  almost  entire 
indifference  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  greater  or  less  compromise 
of  opinions  in  mitigated  views  of  theii*  truth  or  importance  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  common  class  of  pagans  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  was  very  deplorable. 
They  were  either  altogether  irreligious,  or  absurdly  superstitious. 
The  one  class  lived  *in  the  commission  of  any  crime  that  tended  to 
personal  gratification,  without  fear  of  future  retribution,  and  the 
other  sought  the  favor  of  the  numerous  deities  worshipped  at  those 
times,  through  rites  and  sacrifices  made  by  them  under  the  delusion 
that  the  gods  could  b^  thus  bribed  to  bestow  favors  upon  those 
who  sought  them  merely  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  more  intellectual  class  of  heathens,  and  who  were  by  no 
means  a  small  body,  despised  the  prevailing  superstitions.  They 
commonly  rejected  the  deities  of  the  popular  worship  and  recog*- 

*  A  bett«r  accoiut  of  the  EMenos  and  Theraputa  than  ia  found  in  our  ordinary 
compendi,  may  be  seen  in  "Ruffiur't  Fatkert  qf  tht  Dueri,  i.  160,  16S."  KUto'9 
C^dop.  Bib,  Lit. 

32  V.  2 
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nized  in  their  place  a  deity  or  deities  of  an  abstract  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  Bat  whether  these  divinities  exercised  any 
providence  towards  mankind,  or  whether  they  regarded  any  act 
of  human  adoration,  were  subjects  on  which  tliey  differed  veiy 
widely. 

The  Grreek  philosophy,  which  at  this  time  constituted  a  part  of 
the  education  of  all  wealthy  and  influential  persons,  was  directed 
to  the  elucidation  of  three  different  subjects,  viz»  legislation,  or 
art  of  civil  government,  morals,  and  metaphysics.  But  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  'philosophers  bad  been 
more  especially  engaged  in  speculations  as  to-  how  they  might 
att^n  to  happiness  in  the  present  life,  in  connection  however, 
with  some  uncertain  opinions  respecting  the  conditions  of  virtaous 
and  vicious  men  after  death.  Hence  their  disquisitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  summum  honum^  or  chief  good  of  mankind ;  some  placing 
it  in  the  exercise  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues,  and  others  in 
pleasurable  gratifications,  though  even  these  last  admitted,  that 
their  indulgences  should  be  regulated  by  justice  and  temperance, 
however  remiss  the^  might  be  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
rule. 

The  notions  of  the  philosophers  -on  the  subject  of  morals  were 
generally  correct,  their  views  of  legislation  would '  have  been  very 
reasonable  had  they  not  recognized  a  principle  of  patriotism  that 
allowed  justice  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  benefit  of  one's 
own  country.  This  position  however,  had  been  distinctly  contro- 
verted by  some  very  emiifent  philosophers,  who  maintained  that 
justice  ought  always  to  be  observed  even  towards  an  avowed 
enemy. 

As  respected  their  metaphysical  speculations,  they  had  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  found  a  terminatUMi 
in  scepticism,  t.  e.  an  utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
believe  concerning  the  subjects  of  God,  providence,  nature,  or 
mankind.  As  this  scepticism  was  the  result  of  very  long  and  subtle 
disputations  by  some  of  the  most  acute  and  ingenious  men  die 
world  has  ever  seen,  it  was  in  fact  a  great  intellectual  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity.  Men  were 
thus,  indirectly  at  least,  rendered  capable  of  reasoning  intellectually 
on  that  subject,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascertaining  aught 
concerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  providence  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  through  philosophical  reasoning.*     Hence  all  honest 

^This  circumstance  may  be  usiimatcd  by  the  following  observation ;  "Amobiut 
informs  ua/*  {iMrdner  Credibil.  &c.)  "  that  not  a  few  heathens  of  his  time  were  so 
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seekers  after  truth  would,  through  this  circumstance  be  predis- 
poaed  to  accept  a  demonstration  of  Christianity  through  the  evi- 
dences that  were  afforded,  either  by  the  system  itself  as  being 
irreconcilable  with  human  invention,  or  as  being  sustained  by  the 
miraculous  powers  then  actually  exercised  by  the  apostles  and 
earlier  proselytes  of  the  gospel.     • 

This  important  fact  of  the  inconclusiveness  and  vanity  of  Greek 
metaphysics,  we  more  especially  insist  upon,  because  the  cormp- 
tions  that  took  place  afterwards  in  Christianity  essentially  pro- 
ceeded from  speculations  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  or 
•Cher  systems,  through  the  influence  of  intellectual  christians.  In 
this  they  were  wholly  inexcusable,  for  the  philosophers  themselves 
kad  been  brought  down  to  utter  uncertainty  upoti  all  such  subjects, 
and  every  intellectual  christian  ought  to  have  been  thus  fully  con- 
vinced,-that  christian  truth  did  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
"was  founded  on  an, express  appointment  of  Jehovah. 

Another  most  important  element  towards  appreciating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  -mind  at  the  time  the  gospel  was  first  promul- 
gated, was  that  system  of  religious  notions  that  is  now  designated 
as  the  Oriental  Philosophy,,  so  called  from  its  prevalence  in  Egypt, 
Hindostan,  and  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Europe,  and  which 
gradually  exerted  a  most'  pernicious  influence  upon  Christianity 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries  under  the  name  of  Gnos- 
ticism.* 

Without  perplexing  the  reader  with  the  boundless  extravagan- 
ces of  the  theological  portion  of  this-  Oriental  Philosophy,  we  shall 
only  state,  that  the  ^foundation  upon  which  it  was  constructed 
seems  to  have  been,  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
moral  amd  physical  evil.  But  whatever  mode  they  suggested  to 
explain  the  supposed  anomaly,  they  all  agreed  that  essentially  the 
principle  of  evil  was  inherent  in  nuUttTf  which  they  regarded  as 
being  so  entirely  malignant  and  intractable  in  its  nature,  that  even 
the  benevolent  Creator  of  all  things  could  not  overcome  its  inherent 
evil  constitution. 

As  these  philosophers  considered  man  to  consist  of  an  etherial 
principle  or  soul  united  to  a  material  body,  so  they  taught  that  the 

much  ofl^nded  af  Cicero  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken  in  exposing*  some  of  their 
absurd  sentiments  concerning  their  deities,  and  that  his  writings  were  so  servicea- 
ble to  the  christian  cause,  that  some  people  (heathens)  were  for  having  his  workft, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  destroyed  or  prohibited  by  order  of  the  senate." 

*  There  is  a  very  brief  though  very  philoeophical  estimate  of  the  theory  of 
Gnosticism  in  Ruffner*t  Faiher$  qf  the  Detertt  i.  213,  &c. 
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perveraeness  and  wickedness  of  man  arose  from  the  influence  of 
the  evil  material  of  which  the  body  was  composed^ -and  thereforei 
to  enable  the  soul  to  obtain  its  spiritual  perfection,  they  taught  that 
the  body  must  be  subjected  to  the  harshest  discipline.  No  animsl 
propensity  to  g^tiHcation  was  to  be  indulged,  as  pleasure  of  eveiy 
kind  was  regarded  as  being  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  souL 
Living  therefore,  in  self-denial  of  every  thing  grateful  to  the  body, 
and  employing  the  mind  in  devout  abstractions  from  all  sensible 
objects,  the  followers  of  this  Oriental  Philosophy  awaTted  the  time 
when  the  soul  should  be  separated  by  death  from  the  corrupt 
body,  to  receive  a  blissful  absorption  into  the  essential  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Universe.* 

Holding  such  notions  as  these,  the  followers  of  the  Oriental 
Philosophy  then  employed  every  mode  of  n&aceration  that  could  be 
suggested  by  a  perverse  ingenuity.  They  abjured  all  sexual  inter- 
course, they  wholly  abstained*  from  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wipe, 
they  lived  upon  herbs  and  pulse  of  the  least  succulent  kinds,  and 
even  this  temperance  was  intermitted  with  frequent  and  long  con- 
tinued fastings.  The  modes  still  employed  by  the  Bramins  of 
India  in  their  fantastic  self-tortures,  are  all  deductions  coao^ted 
with  some  modification  or  other  of  thia^  Oriental  Philosophy. 

The  influence  of  this  irratio*nal  ascetism  was  very  great  upon 
mankind,  naturally  prone  to  will-worship  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices, for  the  austerities  they  thus  viritnessed  overpowered  all  mis- 
trust as  to  the  sincerity  of  such  devotees,  and  at  the  same  dme 
alarmed  them  on  account  of  their  own  sins,  which  if  they  could  not 
resolve  to  expiate  by  like  modes  of  life,  filled  them  with  admiration 
of  those  who  could  thus  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  The  influence  of  this  system  greatly  prepared  .mankind 
for  the  reception  of  those  ascetic  practices  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed so  extensively  to  the  corruption  of  christian  simplicity. 

In  the  last  place,  as  necessary  to  comprehend  the  condition  of 
human  society  at  the  time  that.  Christianity  was  promulgated,  we 
must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  individuals  who  first  professed  themselves  the  disciples  of  Jc^sus* 
Christ.     It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  men  have  wholly  overlooked 

*  The  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  imply  annihilation,  bat  such  a  proximitj 
to  the  divine  source  of  being*  that  their  existence  as  individuals  is  so  blended  in  the 
effulgence  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  that  they  are  no  longer  discemable.  This 
is  evident  from  the  illustration  given  in  the  l)abi$tan,  i.  83.'  (Irons/.)  "  that  when 
the  sun  of  the  first  cause  manifests  himself,  then  apparently  all  created  beings, 
like  the  stars  in  the  sun's  light,  are  absorbed  in  his  divine  effulgence." 
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the  fact  that  penoiw  of  that  day  did  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
those  of  the  present  time.  Men  of  all  bodily  temperaments,  all 
degrees  of  intellect,  and  of  all  moral  sensibilities,  met  together 
nnder  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  professors  of  Christianity, 
and  consequently,  as  such,  the  convictions  or  inducements  under 
"which  they  became  christians  were  very  different.  Whilst  some 
embraced  the  truth  with  a  thorough  conviction,  and  -  with  their 
whole  heart  and  strength,  there  were  others  who  did  so  with  less 
intelligence,  less  earnestness,  and  less  sincerity,  and  these  were 
followed  by  others  of  still  lower  moral  qualifications,  until  at  last 
we  come  to  such  persons  as  Simon  Magus,  Ananias,  Sapphira,  &c. 
who  were  any  thing  but  sincere  or  honest. 

This  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  all  sorts  of  persons  in  a  com- 
mon profession  of  Christianity  -is  abundantly  evident  from  the  sev- 
eral writings  of  the  apostles,  who  though  distinctly  recognizing  the 
mmplicity  of  faith  and  purity  of  motive  that  characterized  the  bulk 
of  these  disciples,  yet  at  the  same  tin^e  they  as  continually  com- 
plain* of  the  perverseness  and  intractability  of  others.  They 
expressly  speak  of  some  who  sought  temporal  advantages  under  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  "thinking  thatr- godliness -was  gain." 
Others,  as  men  of  perverse  and  disputatious  temperB.  Others,  who 
tamed  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness;  while  others  again 
were  weak,  indocile,  and  perversely  weddejl  to  various  prejudices 
which  they  persisted  ,  in  contrary  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
apostles. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  other  view  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  than 
as  exhibited  by  that  parable  of  our  Saviour,  {Math.  xiii.  47,  48,) 
who  compares  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines'of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  net  let  down  to  the  sea,  and  which  enclosed  all  sorts  of 
fish.  This  was  the  first  effect,  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the 
bad  was  reserved  for  an  after  scrutiny,  which  we  very  distinctly 
comprehend  will  only  take  pls^e  at  that  final  judgment  when 
Christ  himself  shall  determine  who  are  his  true  disciples. 

It  being  impossible  that  any  one  acquainted  with  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  should  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  just 
made,  it  must  follow  conclusively,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjus- 
tifiable than  the  views  that  men  in  our  day  commonly  entertain 
concerning  the  supposed  purity  of  the  primitive  christians.  To 
properly  appreciate  the  subject,  the  reader  must  generalize  what 
we  have  already  exhibited,  not  only  concerning  the  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  personal  motives  under  which  individuals  embraced 
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Chnsdanityy  but  also  as  men  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  pre- 
vious notions,  whether  as  deduced  from  Judaism  or  from  the  spec- 
ulations and  practices  pertaining  to  the  Greek  or  Oriental  systems 
of  philosophy.  It  is  a  most  unwarrantable  notion  to  presume  the 
Holy  Spirit  operated  upon  them  by  any  supernatural  influence  as 
subduing  all  hearts,  and  all  beliefs,  and  all  inclinadons,  into  one 
harmonious  and  spiritually-minded  body  of  men.  The  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  was  undoubtedly  communicated  to  those  who  eamesdy 
sought  after  it,  but  then  only  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
determined  purposes  with  'mankind,  as  free  agents  who  were  to 
accomplish  a  perfection  according  to  human  and  not  superhuman 
capacities.  Christianity  was  pot  intended  to  effect  any  change  in 
that  probationary  discipline  which  Jehovah  has  appointed  for  all 
human  action.  Mankind  were  still  as  at  every  previous  stage 
of  their  social  existence,  free  agents  who  wefe  required  to  accom- 
plish their  salvation  through  their  own  exertions,  for  however 
accessible  the  grace  of.  God  was.  made  16  mankind*  still  the  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  of  these  great  privileges  was  left  to  human  free 
agency,  so  that  if  any  one  forbore  to  exercise  himself  as  Jehovah 
required,  nothing  would  result  to  him  from  the  proffered  grace  of 
the  Creator  of  all  things. 

It  now  only  remaii^s  for  us  Cp  recall  to  th^  reader's  consideration 
in  the  briefest  manner  we  caih,  the  actual  theory  under  which 
Christianity  was  annoimced  as  regelating  the  intellectual  and  moral 
action  of  all  professors  of  the  gospel,  whether  as  concerned  the 
modes  through  which  they  were  to  attain  to  the  perfection  required 
of  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  exercise  those  privi- 
leges through  which  they  would  be  sustained  by  Jehov4h  towards 
attaining  their  perfection. 

The  Creator  of  all  things  who  through  the  institutions  of  the 
Mosaic  Economy  had  been  previously  sought  after  or  worshipped 
as  Jehovah  king  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  an  astonishing  conde- 
scension, under  the  theory  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  announced 
himself  to  mankind  as  the  common  Father  of  all  persons,  without 
distinction  of  race,  who  would  seek  his  favor  through  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Messiah.  The  Creator  henceforth  assumed  the  position  of 
being  a  father,  and  that  all  christian  believers  were  hU  children. 
These  terms  are  constantly  used  throughout  the  New  Testament 
with  the  evident  intention  of  forcibly  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
christians,  the  affectionate  nature  of  the  relation  henceforth  existing 
between  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  those  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  thus  graciously  offered  tp  mankind. 
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In  view  therefore  of  this  relation  of  children  to  a  father,  which 
we  have  already  insisted  on  at  length  at  page  85,  &c.  all  christians 
"were  privileged  to  ask  all  things  directly  from  Jehovah- by  prayer 
offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  consistently  however  with 
that  prime  condition  of  things  by  which  mankind,  as  being  constituted 
free  agents  of  a  sufficient  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  were  con- 
sequently to  accomplish  a  required  perfection  through  their  own 
voluntary  action. 

By  the  peculiarity  of  this  relation  of  father  and  children,  so  per- 
fectly comprehensible  to '  us,  and  which  we  insist  upon  designates 
the  very  essence  of  doctrinal  Christianity,  we  distinctly  perceive 
why  no  outward  ceremonial  of  intercourse  was  henceforth  required 
between  the  Creator  an^  his  privileged  cr^eUwre,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.  •  Nay,  we  have  previously  shewn  that  even 
under  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  Jehovah  did  not  require  any  formal 
worship  from  the  Jews,  (Vol.  I.  424,)  though  by  the  appointment 
of  sacrifices,  cTet  days,  and  annual  festivals,  he  afforded  them  oppor- 
tunities for  so  doing.  But  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
relation  of  father  and  children  -having  been  graciously  recognized 
by  Jehovah,  he  required,  from  them  as  such,  nothing  formal  or  rit- 
ual, and  hence  he  appointed  no  festivals,  fasts,  or  particular  days 
to  be  observed  in  a  religious  manner*  Even  the  sabbath,  so  highly 
magnified  in  the  Mosaic  economy^  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded ; 
for  christians  were  required  to  live  righteously  every  moment  of 
their  lives,  their  religion  was  to  be  in  the  very  actions  of  life,  they 
were  to  be  influenced  by  it  in  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and 
they  had  the  privilege  of  holding  immediate  communion  with 
Jehovah  through  Jesus  Christ  at  any  time,  and  at  any  place,  under 
every  circumstance  and  condition  of  being. 

But  though  no  external  form  was  given  to  Christianity  as  a  reli- 
gious system,  men  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  institution  among 
themselves  ihat  might  he  expedient  either  to  edification^  or  as  encour* 
aging  each  other  to  maintain  their  christian  profession.  But  any 
idea  of  worshipping  Jehovah  as  a  matter  of  formal  duty  or  obliga- 
tion, was  wholly  foreign  to  any  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  ordinary  notions  prevailing  among  christians  on 
this  subject  have  been  in  every  age  the  fertile  source  of  errors  and 
absurdities.*     Men  have^entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 

*  That  the  primitive  chriBtianB  did  not  assemble  for  the  oSject  of  vx/nikip  but  of 
instruction,  ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  public  prayers  did  not  precede,  but 
followed  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  exhortation.  Justin  Martyr  is  express  on 
ibis  point.  Indeed  they  actually  dismissed  all  but  the  initiated  before  the  prayers 
were  made. — Sco  JStn^Aom,  AsUiq.  ^c»  Ub.  xiv.  ch.  5. 
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possible  for  the  creature  to  do  any  thing  in  itself  inherently  accept- 
able to  the  Creator,  and  consequently  when  he  has  not  required 
any  such  service  from  mankind,  it  is  presumptuous  on  their  pan, 
and  as  such  -offensive  to  him,  that  they  should  undertake  to  appoint 
one  of  their  own  devising. 

Therefore  to  worship  God,  or^to  glorify  him  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  the  Scripture,  means  nothing  else  than  doing  what  he 
has  commended  to  our  observance,  either  as  being  matters  of 
moral  obligation  on  our  part,  or  as  being  institutions  that  he  has 
appointed  as  remedial  of  our  transgressions.  Any  other  modes 
than  tliesc  are  not  only  absurd — ^thcy  are  altogether  presuroptnoos 
and  sinful.  It  is  treating  Jehovah  as  if  he  was  like  a  vain  man 
gratified  with  ostentatious  services  9r- ceremonies. 

Our  false  ideas  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  day,  may  he  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  our  origin  from  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  the  universal  doctrine  prevailed  that 
recognized  a  direct  glonficd,tion  of  God  by  the  services  that  men 
offered  to  him.  And  so  deeply  has  this  notion  been  engrafted  into 
the  minds  of  christians,  that  Protestants  still  consider  it  to  be  a 
religious  duty  to  go  to  church,  where  having  reverently  listened  to 
the  clergyman,  having  joined  in  the  prayersr  united  with  the  choir 
in  singing,  with  a  full  approbation  of  all  theylieard,  they  then  go 
home  under  the  l>elief  that  they  have  discharged  a  religious  duty 
required  from  them  by  their  Creator,  and  that  b'^ving  thus  rendered 
an  acceptable  service  to  God,  they  anticipate  his  grace  and  mercy 
will  be  communicated  to  them. 

But  all  these  inferences  are  wholly  unjustifiable.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  matter  in  such  a  light,  any  opportunity  of  addressing 
themselves  to  Jehovah,  is  simply  a  privilege  offered  to  them  by  him 
in  his  infinite  condescension  as  promising  to  answer  devout  prayer, 
not  as  having  been  made .  in  a  church,  but  wherever  men  may 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  in  that  respect. 

But  what  is  devout  prayer  ?  It  is  an  earnest  heartfelt  supplica- 
tion to  God  that  he  will  grant  us  pardon,  or  bestow  spiritual  or 
temporal  blessings  upon  us.  Fraiises  fof  mercies  received  he  has 
not  required  from  us,  and.  if  not  really,  sincere  expressions  of -grati- 
tude are  a  downright  mockery,  a  contemptible  flattery  of  the  lips, 
that  would  be  regarded  even  by  a  man  as  an  insult.  How  much 
more  offensive  then  must  it  appear  in  the  view  of  the  Almighty, 
that  when  he  has  by  a  most  Wonderful  condescension  promised  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  creatures  he  has  made/. that  they  should 
pervert  their  privilege  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suppose  they  were 
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thus  personally  offering,  an  acceptable  service  to  their  Creator  for 
'which  they  anticipate  a  blessing  from  him. 

In  opposition  to  the  gross  though  common  notions  on  this  Bubjecty 
we  again  urge  upon  the  reader  the  consideration,  that  Jehovah  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  condescended  to  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  Father  to  all  christian  believers,  and  authorized 
them  to  come  at  once  into  his   presebce  by  prayer  and  obtain 
pardon  for  sin,  as  well  as  all  grace  and  blessing  by  simply  asking 
tbem  from  him  through  Jesus  Christ.     The  inestimable  privileges 
flowing  from  this  condescension  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  waa 
thus  made  available  to  every  christian  who  might  choose  to  use 
them.     Yet  if  any  were  so  absurd  as  not  to  appreciate  their  privi- 
leges, or  so  irreligious  as  to  disregard  them,  they  were  only  con- 
cerned in  the  consequences  that  might  follow.     It  signified  nothing. 
to  Jehovah  if  men  forbore  to  ask  hlessingifram  Mini  for  themsdveSf] , 
their  neglect  was  to  their  own  hurt,  it  could  not  affect  the  divinel  j 
complacency.    He  did  not  therefore  in  any  Dispensation  ever  madei ; 
to  mankind  require  as  a  matter-  of  duty  or  obligation^  that  xaen\ ' 
should  pray  to  him  for  blessings  for  themselves;  consequently  to' 
suppose  that  Jehovah  can  be  gratified  by  a  formal  ritual  of  prayers 
or  ceremonies   of  any  kind,   is  to  entertain   not  only  the   most) 
unworthy  notions  of  the  deity,  but  it' is  wholly  inexcusable,  seeing  \ , 
that  such  things  have  been  universally  treated  by  him  with  expres-.' ' 
sions  of  contempt  throughout  the  whole  volume  of  Scripture. 

This  subject  however  can  only  be  fairly  appreciated  by  a  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  peculiarities  upon  Which  christian  societies 
were  constituted.    We  therefore  inform  our  readers,  that  the  chris- 
tians of  the  first  century  were  not  an  association  of  persons,  who, 
as  holding  peculiar  religious  opinions,  assembled  together  on  Sun- 
day for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  as  is  now  done  by  our 
different  sectarian  deitominations,  and  who  after  the  public  services 
of  the  day  then  separate  until  the  ensuing  Sunday  again  brings 
them  together^    On  the  contrary,  the  first  christians  were  a  fra-  \ 
temityt  an  association  of  brethren,  whose  bond  of  union  was  af 
principle  of  brotherly  love,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  assist  and! ; 
promote  each   other's  welfare  whether  in   temporal  or   spiritual  v 
matters.     Their  organization  as  to  its  external  peculiarities  may  be 
more  clearly  appreciated  through  the  medium  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Free  Masons,  or  Odd  Fellows,  who  as  independent  associations 
exist  in  the  midst  of  our  present  civil  institutions,  governed  or 
regulated  by  a  constitution  adopted  among  themselves. 
33  V.  2 
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In  like  manner  the  cbristians  of  the  first  century  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  fellow-ciuzens,  constituted  a  peculiar  assoeiation  of 
brethren  regulated  by  the  principle  of  christian  love.*  Their 
leaders  or  directors  indefinite  as  to  number,  vrere  termed  indiffer- 
ently elders  or  bishops,  and  any  subordinate  function  was  fulfilled 
by  others  who  bore  the  general  same  of  deacons  or  ministers, 
terms  at  that  time  of  ordinary  significance  with  which  the  Jewish 
christians  had  long  been  familiar. 

When  these  congregations  came  together  in  the  apostolic  age, 
they  did  not  assemble  together  with  any  view  of  worshipping  God, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  but  exclusively  for  purposes  of  mutual 
edification,  or  to  regulate  their  genertd  concerns.  Yet  as  they  consid- 
ered themselves  to  be  always  under  the  paternal  care  and  providence 
of  Jehovah,  they  devoutly  sought  a  blessing  from  him  upon  their 
assembly.  On  such  occasions  after  their  prayer,  the  simple  princi: 
pies  of  the  christian  faith  were  proclaimed  to  the  assembly*  either 
by  their  elders  or  any  other  competent  persons,  who  exhorted  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  who  encouraged  them  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, or  who  brought  before  the  congregation  any  matter  inter- 
esting  to  them  whether  in  a  spiritual  or  temporal  point  of  view. 
Before  they  separated  they  ordinarily  partook  of  a  common  and 
temperate  meal,  sometimes-  preceded,  and  at  other  times  foUowed 
by  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  last  supper. 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  intelligible  and  simple  than  the 
theory  of  Christianity  during  the  first  century.  It  was  involved 
with  no  abstract  or  metaphysical  speculations.  Jehovah  was 
represented  as  the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  all  things  in  the  simple 
statement.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  their  advo- 
cate and  mediator,  and  who  ultimately  would  be  their  judge,  but 
without  any  exposition  as  to  his  absolute  nature.  All  the  benefits 
resulting  from  faith  in  him,  were  anticipated  by  regarding  him  in 
his  official  character  as  the  Messiah.  Mankind  were  universally 
represented  as  being  sinners  before  Jehovah,  but  there  was  no 
abstruse  theory  as  to  why  they  were  so.  Neither  was  any  doc- 
trine necessary  on  the  subject,  for  be  it  from  whatever  cause  it 
mighty  their  evident  interest  was  to  escape  the  condemnation 
announced  against  human  sin,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  salvation 
offered  through  Jesus  Christ.  The.  Holy  Spirit  was  expected  to 
be  given  to  all  who  would  seek  it,  but  without  any  theory  of  its 
nature  or  procession,  all  that  was  required  of  them  was  that  they 

*  See  our  previous  remarks  on  thiB  peculiar  condiiiona  of  things.^ Vol.  IL  181,  &c. 
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should  seek  after  the  promised  grace.  The  whole  moral  obligation 
of  Christianity  was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  injunction,  '*  What- 
soever ye  toauld  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them,** 
a  principle  of  moral  government  that  controls  all  human  free 
agency,  whether  for  doing  good  or  not  doing  wrongfully,  and  which 
no  honest  man  can  ever  misapprehend  as  to  its  application,  for  no 
condition  of  circumstances  can  possibly  exist  that  will  not  be 
instantly  solved  the  moment  the  question  is  asked,  how  would  I 
like  another  person  to  act  under  similar  circumstances  towards  me? 

Such  being  the  principles  by  which  all  religious  or  moral  action 
was  to  be  determined,  christians  were  required  to  live  without  sin* 
but  if  they  did  transgress  in  any  manner  throligh  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  then  in  all  godly  sorrow  for  their  offence,  and  with 
firm  purpose  to  act  differently  for  the  future,  they  were  to  beseech 
Jehovah  as  their  Father  to  forgive  them  for  Christ's  sake.  Thus 
John' in  his  first  Epistle,  ch.  ii.  verse  first,  says,  ''my  little  children, 
(t,  «•  my  dearest  children,)  these  things  I  write  unto  you  that  ye  sin 
moi;  and,  (it  ought  to  be  but,)  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  (in)  Jesus  Chnst  the  righteous." 

While  it  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  christians 
fhould  aiiemble  themselves  together  to  be  reminded  of  the  theory 
of  their  moral  obligations,  of  the  requirement  from  them  of  per- 
sonal holiness,  to  be  instructed  CQnceming  the  privileges  belonging 
to  them  as  children  of  God,  and  members  of  .Christ's  kingdom,  or 
be  exhorted  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  connected 
with  the  christian  profession,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  that 
required  the  services  of  a  philosopher  or  theologian.  Any  devout 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  a  sufficient  facility  to  express 
himself  clearly,  was. all  that  was  requisite  either  to  exhort  or 
instruct,  for  to  instruct  at  these  times  only  signified  to  con;tmuni- 
cate  the  simple  fact  of  christian  duties  or  privileges,  and  not  to 
explain  theiQ  as  a  system  of  speculative  divinity.* 

*  The  extreme  Bimpliciiy  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  among  the  earlier  christians 
may  be  inferred  from  their  creeds. .  The  earliest  of  these  that  we  possess,  is  that 
of  Irensus  in  the  second  century.  {Bingham,  Antiq.  Chritt.  Church,  lib.  x. 
<*i^.  4.)  It  recognizes  the  belief  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  therein;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  was  incarnate  for  our  salvation,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoftt  who  preached 
bj  the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his 
resurrectioD  from  the  dead,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  his  coming  again  to 
raise  all  men  from  the  dead,  at  which  time  they  shall  be  judged  according  to 
their  works. 

The  reader  who  will  examine  Binghain,  as  above  quoted,  will  find  numerous 
other  creeds  of  a  latter  time,  each  adding  additional  particulars  according  to  the 
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Tho  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  economy  had  been 
totally  abolished,  and  no  other  ritual  observances  were  appointed 
in  their  stead,  unless  in  the  simple  matter  of  baptizing  new  con- 
verts, or  in  commemorating  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord,  and  these 
any  devout  person  was  perfectly  competent  to  administer,  though 
for  sake  of  order  we  may  presume  they  were  generally  left  under 
the  control  of  their  elders  or  leaders. 

There  were  no  festivals,  fasts,  nor  particular  days  appointed  for 
christian  observance,  not  even  the  sabbath,  as  we  have  already 
stated.*  But  as  it  was  essential  they  should  meet  together  for 
edification  and  mutual  encouragement,  or  to  concert  measures  that 
regarded  the  common  welfaire;  they  selected  for  the  day  of  their 
assembling  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  being  the  one  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  authority 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  from  the  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  to  suppose  they  regarded  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Jewish  sabbath.  The  ordinary  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
is,  that  as  the  Jews  had  previously  always  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship on  the  Saturday  or  the  sabbath,  so  the  primitive  christians  met 
together  on  Sunday  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  their  religious 
purposes.  It  is  therefore  assumed  they  must  have  regarded  that 
day  under  apostolic  appointment  as  the  christian  sabbath.  All  this 
reasoning  however,  is  based  upon  a  nan  sequituTt  and  proceeds 
from  an  entire  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  at  these  times.  We 
have  already  shewn.  Vol.  I.  •504,  &c.  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  at  the  synagogue  on  our  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
in  a  semi-religious  manner,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath,  and  it  is 
therefore  wholly  begging  the  question,  to  assume  that  the  first  chris- 
tians, who  were  Jews,  met  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or 
our  Sunday  to  observe  it  in  place  of  the  sabbath,  and  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  their  ordinary  Monday  or  Thursday  meetings.  Our 
general  view  of  the  subject  however,  is  fully  sustained  by  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in  mentioning  the  assem- 
blings of  christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  never  give  us  the 


ihcolog'ical  controversies  that  gradually  took  the  place  of  true  religion  during*  the 
first  four  centuries. 

*  Hence  the  observation  of  Origen  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  as  brought  forward 
by  Cclsus.  {Origen  contra  C«/<ti«,  lib.  ii.  chap.  1.)  ^*Is  there  any  impiety  to  have 
ABOLISHED  circwnciHon  of  the  flesh,  the  ceremonial  diatinetion*  concerning  food,  tkg 
obeervation  of  carnal  feslivaU,  the  new  moon*,  and  the  »abbath,  that  the  soul  might 
be  elevated  to  tho  spiritual  and  true  sense  of  the  law,  which  is  only  worthy  of  the 
majcuty  of  God.'* 
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least  reason  to  suppose  they  regarded  it  otherwise  than  the  conven- 
tional obsenrance  of  a  day  which  they  must  necessarily  appoint,  in 
order  to  arrange  matters  belonging  to  the  common  welfare.  Paul 
certainly  could  not  have  regarded  the  Sunday  as  a  substitute  for 
the  sabbath,  or  he  never  would  have  written  to  the  Colossians, 
ckap,  ii.  16,  **  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbathf 
"which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,"  &:c.  How  could  he  have 
iprritten  this  if  he  believed  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  deca- 
logue to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  or  that  the  apostles  had  trans- 
ferred the  observance  of  one  day  for-  another?  Would  he  not 
have  stated  this  transference  and  required  his  disciples  to  honor 
the  first  day  of  the  week  henceforth  in  that  point  of  view  ?  There 
is  not  however  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  that 
says  a  word  bearing  upon  any  such  supposed  obligation  • 

That  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  abstraction  from  all 
worldly  employments,  and  which  if  employed  in  religious  exer- 
cises is  most  highly  beneficial,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  no  one 
will  more  strongly  acknowledge  the  adva^ttfges  resulting  from  such 
an  observance  than' I  do,  but  I  contend  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to 
regard  the  observance  aS  being  from  div^e  appointmenl.f     It  is  an 

*  Indeed  it  is  incredible  that  the  first  christians  could  hare  entertained  any 
such  notion,  for  it  is  evident  from  other  statements  in  the  Acts,  that  thirty  years 
after  Christ's  crucifixion,  the  christian  brethren,  apostles,  &c.  {AcU  xjci.  18—24,) 
were  then  fully  persuaded  it  was  essential  they  should  strictly  conform  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  in  which  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  sabbath,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  appointments.  To  suppose  that  the  Judaizing'  believcts  who 
were  at  this  time  "xeaUmt  for  the  obtervanet  of  the  law"  recognised  the  substitu- 
tion of  our  Sunday  for  their  sabbath,  is  by  far  too  great  a  concession  to  be  granted 
without  the  most  direct  and  positive  testimony. 

Why  the  primitive  ehristUins  had  selected  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the 
appointed  time  of  their  meeting  is  stated  distinctly  by  Justin  Martyr,  (who  lived 
A.  o.  140,)  and  which  as  estimated  by  ths  arguments  given  by  him,  is  conclusive 
against  any  idea  of  its  being  a  substitution  for  the  Jewish  sabbath. 

"  We  all  of  us  assemble  together  on  Sunday,"  says  Justin,  (  TVons/.  by  Chevalier, 
S76,)  "  because  it  is  the  first  day  in  which  God  changed  darkness  and  matter  and 
made  the  world.  On  the  same  day  also  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the 
dead.  For  he  was  crucified  the  day  before  that  of  Saturn,  and  on  the  day  aAcr 
that  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Sun,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disci- 
ples and  taught  them  what  we  now  submit  to  your  consideration." 

t  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  sustain  this  assertion  by  the  authority  of  some  eminent 
Protestant  divines  who  have  expressed  themselves  distinctly  as  to  the  fact  that  our 
Sunday  is  not  of  any  apostolic  appointment. 

Among  such  we  enumerate  Luther,  (Michelet*s  Life  of,  fye.  183.)  Calvin,  In- 
BtihOet,  lib,  ii  chop,  8.)  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  &c.  (Aft/ton.  Chrut.  Doct.  ii.  340.) 
Milton  himself  as  before,  Jeremy  Taylor,  {Duct.  Dubit.  lib.  ii.  chap.  2.)    Michs- 
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act  of  our  own  free  agency,  and  like  every  other  action  tbat  tendt 
to  the  attainment  of  religioui  perfection  will  be  blessed  of  him 
who  can  comprehend  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the  children  of 
men. 

Under  such  a  condition  of  things  as  we  have  contended  for  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  body  of  christian  believers  existed  dui^ 
int;  the  later  portion  of  the  first  century ;  each  congregaUon  super- 
intended by  devout  persons  termed  indifferently  elders  or  bishops, 
who  were  wholly  .independent  of  other  congregations  except  in 
the  mere  sympathies  of  a  common  faith. 

As  long  as  the  individual  apostles  lived  who  had  originally  con- 
verted such  congregations  to  Christianity,  they  necessarily  pos- 
sessed great  influence  with  them,  and  though  they  encountered  no 
little  opposition  on  various  occasions  from  persons  affected  by  Jew- 
ish or  Heathen  prejudices,  as  well  as  from « personal  considerations 
on  the  part  of  others  of  a  greater  or  less  unjustifiable  origin,  yet 
they  were  able  for  the  most  part  to  repress  the  grosser  improprie- 
ties er  irregularities  that  had  alreacdy  began  to  appear  in  christian 
communities,  (see  note,  page  241.)  But  afler  the  apostles  had 
deceased,  as  they  neither  left  any  successors,  nor  appointed  any 
corporation  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  superintend  the  common 
interests  of  Christianity,  each  congregation  was  necessarily  led  to 
regulate  its  own  concerns.  And  very  soon  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  losing  sight  of  the  true  theory  of  Christianity,  and  the 

lis,  (  Com.  Tmw  Mo»e8,  art.  249.)  Neandcr,  (  Church  Higt.  184, 185.)  Dr.  Arnold, 
{L{fe  and  C&rretp.  377,  &c.)  Archbishop  What^ly,  {EMayi,2d  Sertct,  note  B  Is 
page  185,)  &c.  &c. 

Arclibiahop  Whatcly  in  his  work  On  Kingdom  qf  Chrut,  Ei$ay  2d,  see.  29,  hss 
made  some  excellent  observations  bearing  on  this  subject  to  which  I  request  the 
reader's  attention.  *'  Nothing  is  in  reality  gained  bj  endeavoring  to  add  force  to 
sound  reasons  by  the  addition  of  unsound  ones.  To  seek,  when  men  will  not  lis- 
ten to  valid  arguments,  for  some  other  arguments  to  which  they  will  listen,  will,  I 
am  convinced,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  unfairness,)  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  unwise 
policy."  To  thb  he  has  added  a  note  to  the  following  purport :  **  For  instance, 
the  view  taken  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  c/ktireA  festival  oburved  in  memory  qf  Cftrisf  • 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  c^  the  week,  and  not  in  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
I  have  seen  objected  to  on  the  ground,  *  that  men  are  apt  not  to  pay  so  much  defer- 
ence to  the  enactments  of  the  church,  as  to  express  commands  of  Scripture.'  Tbat 
is  to  say,  although  the  Mosaic  law  be  not  really  binding  on  christians,  yet  it  is 
advisable  to  teach  men  that  it  is,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  readily  ohMrv« 
the  Lord's  day.  The  church  therefore  is  to  be  represented,  and  that  to  men  who 
by  supposition  arc  disposed  to  undervalue  church  authority,  as  having  taken  the 
liberty  to  alter  a  divine  commandment  of  acknowledged  obligation,  by  chaDging 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  for  the  first,  in  compliance  with  a  supposed  tradition 
that  the  apostles  sanctioned  this  transference  of  the  sabbath,  which  it  is  plain  from 
the  Scripture  they  did  not,"  &c. 
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end  for  wbich  they  eipecially  assembled  themselves*  they  appear 
to  have  become  distracted  by  the  misjudgment  or  proud  conceit  of 
individuals  among  them,  who  through  human  infirmity  regarded 
themselves  or  their  opinions  more  than  they  did  the  spiritual  wel- 
fiire  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  causes  o£  this  confusion  can  be  readily  estimated  by  advert^ 
ing  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  at  these  times,  when 
the  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  continually  enlarged  the  body 
of  christian  believers  by  conversions  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  On 
this  subject  we  have  been  sufficiently  explicit,  at  page  243. 
When  persons  holding. opinions  such  as  we  have  there  enumerated 
were  converted  to  the  christian  faith,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
they  could  divest  themselves  of  all  those  trains  of  thought  and 
•objects  of  speculation  that  had  previously  exerted  an  influence 
over  them;  nay,  they  were  continually  engaged  with  linbelievera 
in  discussing  such  matters,  whether  as  confuting  them,  or  as  vindi- 
cating the  doctrines  of  the  christian  faith,  which  necessarily  op- 
posed the  mythology  or  philosophy  of  all  the  nations  around. 

In  a  very  little  time,  the  notions  and  opinions  of  christians  on 
speculative  subjects  began  to  have  a  reflex  operation  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  itself;  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  we 
find  frequent  allusions  to  false  doctrines  and  heresies  among  the 
general  body  of  christians,  which  we  have  suflicient  light  to  discern 
originated  in  the  prejudices  of  those,  who,  though  they  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  yet  mingled  in  their  profession  no  small  leaven 
of  Judaism,  and  of  Gentile  philosophy. 

Thus  we  find  in  various  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles,  that  many  of 
the  Jews  converted  to  Christianity  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  observed  circumcision,  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats,  the  sabbath,  and  other  festival  days  of  that 
Bconomy,  and  notwithstanding  the  express  teaching  of  Paul  to  the 
contrary,  they  zealously  pressed  the  observance  of  these  things 
upon  the  infant  christian  church  as  matters  essential  to  ultimate 
salvation. 

We  also  find  certain  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy  among  the  first  christians,  in  the  practices  of  those 
whom  Paul  calls  weak,  who  would  hot  eat  flesh,  but  who  lived 
upon  herbs.  We  also  find  the  practice  of  worshipping  angels,  and 
a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  doubtless  on  the  principle  ' 
that  as  they  supposed  it  implied  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body,  so  they  assumed  it  never  could  be  sufliciently  purified  as  mat- 
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ter,  from  its  inherent  malignityt  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
heaven. 

We  also  find  in  the  New  Testament  cautions  addressed  to 
believers  against  philosophy*  t.  e.  abstract  speculations  on  subjects 
that  had  no  practical  bearing  upon  christian  perfection  as  required 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  which  observations  sufficiently  shew,  that 
individuals  had  already  began  to -perplex  the  minds  of  simpler 
chrisUans  with  notions  derived  from  the  Greek  or  Oriental  schemes 
of  philosophy. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  excited  from  these  causes, 
Paul  expressly  warns  his  immediate  disciples  as  to  the  fact,  that  false 
teachers,  false  apostles,  false  prophets,  were  abroad  among  them, 
who  not  only  were  preaching /alse  doctrines,  but  that  some  were 
doing  so  from  selfish  motives,  *' thinking  godliness  to  be  a  gainfkl 
matter."  He  moreover  warned  them  that  these  things  would  eat 
as  a  canker,  (2  Tim*  ii.  17,)- and  increase  more  and  more  until 
Christianity  itself  would  be  gradually  turned  into  fables  and  silly 
stories  such  as  those  related  by  old  women ;  and  ultimately  that 
there  would  be  an  entire  falling  away  from  christian  truth,  and  a 
downright  anti-christian  system  would  be  developed  in  its  place.* 

If  such  a  condition  of  things  already  existed  during  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  it  is  very  easy  to  estimate  what  occurred  after  thdr 

*  After  my  departure  shall  grievous  wolves  enler  in  among  you,  not  aparing  Ihe 
flock.  Also,  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch  and  remember,  that  for  the  space  of 
three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one,  nigfht  and  day,  with  tears. — AcU  zz. 
28—32. 

For  there  must  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be 
made  manifest  among  you.— 1  Cor.  xi.  19. 

There  shall  be  a  falling  away  first,  and  then  shall  be  revealed  the  man  of  sin 
and  son  of  perdition,  &c.  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditioof 
(this  word  ought  to  be  doetrinu)  which  ye  have  been  taught  whether  by  word  or 
our  epistle.— 2  Thea.  ii.  3—15. 

This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come.  Evil  man  and 
seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  But  contiaiw 
in  the  things  thou  hast  learned,  &c.  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  |(nown  tlie 
holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  hifh, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.— 2  Tim.  iii.  1—17. 

For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  bat  nAv 
their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having  itching  eara ;  and 
they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  &blei. 
2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 

But  as  there  were  false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  (the  Jews  of  old  time) 
even  so  shall  there  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  shall  privily  bring  in  damna- 
ble  heresies,  &c.  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  ltc^~3  PUar  IL 
1,2. 
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decease,  when  the  various  conflicting  elements  existing  in  the  con- 
stitution of  christian  society,  had  full  room  to  work  without  any 
other  opposition  than  the  remonstrances  of  mere  ordinary  devout 
persons.  We  therefore  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  rapidly 
Christianity  became  corrupted  during  the  unrecorded  history  of 
events  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,*  for  by  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  or  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  have  a  full  exhibition  of  the  fact,  in  the  high  estimation 
in  which  fasting,  celibacy,  and  other  ascctical  praxstices  were 
regarded,  in  the  undue  reverence  paid  to  the  memory  of  martyrs 
and  confessors,  in  considering  the  sacraments  to  be  sanctifying 
ordinances,  in  the  multiplication  of  religious  ceremonies  introduced 
as  pertaining  to  a  service  of  will-worship  directly  offered  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  in  the  still  greater  corruption  of  having  advanced  their 
elders  and  deacons  16  a  priestly  organization,  which  was  maintained 
to  be  from  divine  institution  and  appointment. 

From  our  experience  concerning  the  general  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  from  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  notions 
that  influenced  the  body  of  primitive  christians,  a?  derived  from 
persons  holding  the  notions  that  characterized  Judaism,  or  the 
Greek  or  Oriental  systems  of  philosophy,  we  can  with  the  greatest 
plausibility  infer  the  peculiar  corruptions  severally  introduced  by 
them  into  the  simple  faith  of  christians  as  originally  instituted  by 
the  apostles.  The  first  innovations  on  this  subject  may  be  referred 
to  Jewish  prejudices  concerning  the  ceremonial  law,  and  institutions 
of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Where  they  were  unable  to  intro- 
duce such  matters  directly  into  Christianity,  they  indirectly  modi- 
fied Christianity  so  as  to  conform  it  to  Jewish  notions  by  over- 
strained refinements,  or  by  inducing  the  belief  that  Christianity  was 
a  literal,  and  not  a  spiritual  development  of  the  Mosaic  Economy. 

*Thu  circumstance  hu  been  remarked  by  many  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Bloomfidd,  Crii.  DigtU.  viii.  319,  sUtcs  that «' Vitringa  in  a  very  learned  JHturt. 
(Mm.  Saer.  L,  4,  proves  that  there  was  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  christian 
church  between  the  time  of  Nero  and  Trajan,"  (t.  c.  between  a.  d.  63  and  96,) 
*' within  which  period  he  apprehends  great  numbers  of  professors  to  have  departed 
from  the  strictness  of  christian  morals  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  faith." 

The  author  of  AneufU  CkriMHaniiy,  page  106,  has  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
•ame  purport.  "  What  I  am  peculiarly  desirous  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  position 
is  the  fact,  that  instead  of  a  regular  and  slow  development  of  error,  there  was  a 
very  early  expansion  of  &lse  and  pernicious  notions  in  their  mature  proportions, 
and  these  attended  by  some  of  their  worst  fruits." 

Bat  there  can  be  no  evidence  stronger  on  this  subject  than  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, written  A.  D.  96  or  97,  which  distinctly  charges  the  seven  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  with  great  corruptions  both  of  doctrine  and  life.    See  Rtv,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii 

34  V.2 
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Hence  we  attribute  to  Jewish  influence  the  introduction  into  Chro- 
tianity  of  holy  days,  the  sabbath,  and  various  festivals  and  fasts  as 
commemorations  of  events  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
passion,*  as  well  as  exaggerated  notions  concerning  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  tending  to  regard  them  as  opera  operator 

To  the  Oriental  Philosophy  we  especially  attribute  the  introduc- 
tion of  ascetical  practices,  the  beginning  of  which  was  fasting.  On 
this  point  they  were  also  sustained  by  Jewish  prejudices,  which 
had  long  esteemed  fasting  to  be  a  part  of  religion,  though  as  we 
have  shewn  (Vol.  I.  474,  &c.)  without  the  least  warrant  from  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  first  instahce  the  primitive  christians  pro- 
bably did  not  consider  fasting  to  be  a  matter  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, but  they  regarded  it  under,  the  delusion  that  still  prevails 
among  Protestants  on  that  subject,  that  it  was  useful  as  a  matter  of 
self-discipline.  Not  that  it  was  sanctifying  in  itself,  but  that  it 
assisted  men  in  attaining  to  personal  holiness;  an  absurd  conceit 
without  the  least  justification  from  the  Now  Testaqacnt,  and  indeed 
manifestly  contrary  to  its  spirituality,  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
endeavored  to  impress  on  the  'minds  of  their  disciples,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  meats  or  drinks  or  any  thing  external  to  the 
soul. 

Fasting  however,  having  obtained  a  recognition  from  the  primi- 
tive christians,  was  next  followed  by  celibacy,  and  gradually  by  all 
other  bodily  austerities,  until  monachism,  which  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  every  species  of  ascedsm,  ultimately  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  perfection  of  a  christian  life. 

*  Some  thing  also  must  be  referred  to  the  perverse  iogvnuity  of  religioua  per- 
aons,  in  proposing*  to  interest  the  careless  and  irreligious  respecting  the  importance 
of  christian  doctrines  or  principles,  which,  as  abstract  propositions,  had  little infla- 
cnce  on  their  minds.  When  rclig'ious  teachers  became  aware  of  the  ]x>pular  indif- 
ference, they  sought  to  revive  their  moral  sensibilities  on  the  subject  by  external 
exhibitions,  which  would  recall  the  attention  of  worldly-minded  people  to  the 
importance  of  religious  obligations.  In  this  manner  wa  can  easily  comprehend 
why  the  anniversary  of  Clirist's  crucifixion  should  become  an  early  obaervaaoe. 
Men  were  thus  reminded  that  at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  Christ  had  safibred 
for  human  salvation,  and  to  prepare  them  with  greater  solemnity  for  the  preach- 
ing of  that  day,  they  were  instructed  to  do  all  such  things  as  should  discipline  their 
minds  for  the  reception  of  that  important  truth  by  meditation,  pnyer,  abetractioa 
from  the  world,  fasting  and  other  similar  acts.  When  the  very  day  arrived  and 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  had  been  fully  urged,  the  people  then  wore  allowed 
to  indulge  tliemselves  in  a  festival,  (Easter)  which  was  understood  to  oommemo- 
rate  the  happiness  or  blessed  condition  we  enjoy  in  virtue  of  Christ^s  death.  A 
few  generations  however,  changed  the  theory  of  the  whole  pageantry  into  an  opM 
optrtUum, 
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Other  cormptions  besides  these  were  also  introduced  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  Philosophy;  such  as  speculations  upon 
the  origin  of  evil,*  upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  ministry  of  good  and  evil  angels,  all  of  which, 
subjects  have  been  distinctly  exhibited  to  us  in  the  preposterous 
systems  advocated  by  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Valentine,  &c.  which 
though  rejected  for  the  most  part  by  the  majority  of  christians, 
still  shew^  the  nature  of  the  subjects  by  which  the  public  mind  was 
agitated  and  diverted  from  practical  godliness  to  unprofitable 
speculations. 

But  though  the  Oriental  Philosophy  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
formable to  christian  views  to  be  adopted  in  its  speculative  doc- 
trines, it  was  different  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  Origen,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  tnd  other  eminent  christian  doctors,  openly  gave  an 
adhesion  to  Plato  and  the  expositors  of  his  system;  so  that  the 
christians  of  Alexandria  Jbecame  eiliinent  for  their  philosophy,  and 
through  it  introduced  many  df  those  corruptions  into  Christianity 
that  were  gradually  elaborated  into  a  systematic  form  in  the 
ensuing  century .t 

As  it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  for  persons  of  the  present  day  to 
comprehend,  how  the  primitive  christians  could  have  fallen  so  early 
into  corruptions  so  grossly  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  wri- 
tings, it  is  important  to  explain  the  subject  by  an  exposition  re- 
specting the  Scripture  writings  that  will  solve  the  principal  part  of 
the  supposed  difficulty. 

The  teachings  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  associates  to  the  primi- 
tive christians,  in  the  first  instances  was  altogether  oral,  which  if 
w^e  consider  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  doctrines  as  originally 
promulgated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  they  could  be 
retained  in  all  accuracy  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
communicated. 

*  The  speculation  concerning'  the  origin  of  evil  was  also  deeply  involved  with 
the  Greek  philosophy,  and  under  the  influence  of  both  Greek  and  Oriental  specu- 
lators it  gradually  like  a  whirlpool  drew  into  its  vortex  almost  every  doctrine  of 
Christianity. 

fTertullian  (Apol.  thap,  47.)  distinctly  recognizes  the  corruptions  introduced 
into  Christianity  before  his  time  (a.  o.  19d,)  by  the  philosophers.  **  It  is  no  won- 
der,*' says  ho,  **  if  the  ingenuity  of  philosophcra  perverted  the  Old  Testament, 
amet  nun  tprung  from  them  have  corrupted  even  the  New  Testament  by  their  opin- 
ions, 80  as  to  support  the  tenets  of  their  philosophy;  and  have  cut  many  oblique 
and  intricate  paths  from  the  one  only  way.  I  mention  this  that  the  well  known 
variety  among  professors  of  our  religion  may  not  furniBh  another  point  of  resem- 
blance between  ourselves,  (the  christians,)  and  the  philosophers,"  &c.  Hagenbach 
(JEKsl.  Dod.  i.  16.)  considers  that  systematic  theok)gy,  i.  c.  philoeophical  theology 
began  with  Origen. 
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It  was  only  gradually  that  the  apostles  began  to  write  on  the 
subject;  Matthew  in  about  thirty  years  after  Our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion* wrote  his  gospel  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  of  that  time*  and 
which  was  sent  to,  or  deposited  with  some  particular  community.  It 
was  however,  but  a  single  copy  which  could  only  be  made  known 
to  christians  in  Judea  by  the  slow  process  of  multiplying  manu- 
scripts, and  which  required  to  be  further  translated  into  Greek  or 
Latin  to  be  understood  in  other  regions  of  the  Roman  £mpir& 
Hence  many  years  necessarily  elapsed  before  this  g^pel  could 
have  been  generally  known  among  the  various  christian  societies. 
The  gospel  of  Mark  and  Luke  made  their  first  appearance  also 
about  thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  at  other  places  where 
Christianity  was  established,  and  could  only  be  extended  among 
believers  by  the  same  laborious  protess  of  copying  manuscripts  by 
the  hand.  John's  gospel,  which  made  known  so  many  important 
statements  connected  with  Christ's  personal  teaching,  waa  not 
written  until  about  sixty-five  years  after  the  crucifixion,  and  was  in 
like  manner  to  be  copied  by  numerous  hands  before  it  could  reach 
the  great  body  of  professing  christians. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  and  other  apostles  were  written  to  particu- 
lar congregations  or  individuals  at  various  intervals  of  time,  or  if 
of  universal  address,  were  at  any  rate  first  published  in  a  single 
copy  at  some  particular  place,  from  whence  diey  were  gradually 
extended  by  manuscript  copies  throughout  Christendom. 

The  New  Testament  writings  therefore,  were  slowly  multiplied 
and  extended  among  christian  believers,  not  only  from  the  tedious 
process  of  copying  by  hand,  but  it  further  required  a  considerable 
time  for  men  to  know  where  apostolic  writings  were  preserved; 
for  the  intercommunication  of  christians  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  was  infrequent  and  irregular,  as  there,  was  no  assembling 
of  believers  together  at  any  ope  place  at  stated  periods.  A  con- 
siderable time  therefore,  must  have  elapsed  before  it  was  possible 
that  christians  at  large  could  obtain  the  New  Testament  such  as  it 
is  in  our  day.  Probably  a  century  would  be  the  least  time,  as  a 
general  computation,  though  particular  communities,  such  as  those 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Empire,  no  doubt  had  obtained  them 
sooner. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  Christianity  was  constantly 
preached,  and  vast  numbers  of  converts  made,  essentially  by  oral 

*  The  ordinary  opinion  t6at  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  ahoot  five  years  after  our 
Saviour's  ascension,  has  been  completely  disproved  by  MichflBlis,  Lardner.  &c. 
who  agree  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  a.  d.  60  to  61. 
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teaching,  which  as  we  have  already  stated  was  very  easily  accom- 
plished before  metaphysics  or  theology  had  corrupted  the  simple 
requirements  inculcated  by  Christ  or  the  apostles. 

When  individual  christians  therefore,  first  began  to  speculate 
and  suggest  philosophical  views  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  belief,  as  not  possessing  the  entire  volume  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  they  were  often  unaware  of  various  passages  that  would 
have  been  sufficient  in  our  view,  -to  have  prevented  many  of  those 
Mse  and  exti'avagant  notions  that  prevailed  in  these  early  times. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  state  that  in  addition  to  their  but  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  public  mind 
was  also  misled  to  a  considerable  degree  by  -false  or  puerile  books 
published  by  injudicious  or  unprincipled  persons,  which  required 
no  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  intellectual  christians  to  ultimately 
leject  as  being  prejudicial. .  See  our  obsorvations  on  this  subject. 
Appendix,  Art.  No.  4. 

Much  of  the  misjudgment  therefore,  of  the  primitive  christians 
becomes  intelligible  to  us  by  this  view  of  things*  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  otherwise  comprehend  if  we  were  to  consider  they 
possessed  the  New  Testament  in  its  present  completeness. 

But  after  all,  the  corruption  of  Christianity  in  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars we  have  enumerated  was  inexcusable.  The  primitive 
christians  ought  to  have  discerned  that  what  the  apostles  had 
expressly  taught  was  all  that  was  required  from  them.  Men  recog- 
nized by  them  as  having  been  inspired  of  Jehovah  had  made  plain 
communications  to  them,  and  the  inference  ought  to  have  been  that 
nothing  else  was  essential.  Had  any  thing  further  been  required 
from  human  faith  or  obedience,  then  certainly  it  might  have  been 
preaumed  that  the  apostles  would  have  given  them  a  confession  of 
faith,  and  an  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  being  essential  to  the  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  christian  principles.  But  without  further  gen- 
eral views  on  the  subject  of  the  early  corruption  of  Christianity  we 
will  now  descend  to  some  particulars. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity presented  to  us  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  was 
the  recognition  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  a  corporation  of 
priests,  who  it  was  believed  had  -been  constituted  by  Christ  to 
exercise  functions  in  the  christian  church,  analogous  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  Aaronical  priesthood  among  the  Jewish  people. 
As  this  doctrine  has  had  a  most  enduring  influence  upon  Christen- 
dom, it  will  require  a  careful  investigation  into  the  transactions  of 
these  nearly  unrecorded  times,  in  order  to  estimate. the  operation  of 
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causes  by  which  sucli  a  doctrine  became  incorporated  into  the 
simplicity  of  the  christian  faith. 

How  this  most  wonderful  innovation  was  accomplished  1  appre- 
hend there  will  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  convincing  any  unpreju- 
diced reader,  who  duly  estimates  the  actual  conditions  of  christian 
society  as  we  have  already  shewn  it  to  have  existed  during  the 
times  that  preceded  the  third  century,  for  a  few  important  facta  or 
statements  which  history  has  preserved  on  this  subject,  throw  a 
satisfactory  light  upon  the  progressive  steps  by  which  clerical 
aggrandizement  was  efifected. 

Before  commencing  to  explain  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  usur- 
pation, we  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tion concerning .  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church,  where  I 
trust  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles 
ever  contemplated  the  establishment  of  any  eccleeiastical  body  or 
corporation  distinct  from  the  laity ;  and  hence  as  no  such  institution 
was  appointed  by  Christ,  so  our  present  undertaking  will  be  con- 
fined to  shewing,  that  the  clergy  originally  wore  those  persons  who 
as  elders  or  bishops,  deacons  and  deaconesses,  superintended  the 
general  concerns  of  the  first  christian  assemblies,  whether  temporal 
or  spiritual,  but  who  had  no  pretensions  to  any  higher  functions 
than  those  exercised  by  persons  who  now  direct  the  members  oft 
class,  or  a  lay  prayer  meeting. 

We  have  already  shewn.  Vol.  II.  180,  &c.  how  chnstian  assem- 
blies or  congregations  were  originally  organized  xmder  the  direction 
of  the  apostles,  or  of  other  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to 
preaching  the  gospel.  In  the  congregations  thus  formed,  it  was 
expedient  that  certain  persons  should  be  regarded  as  leaders  or 
directors,  who:  from  their  superior  capacity,  christian  knowledge, 
or  piety,  were  more  especially  qualified  to  counsel  or  instruct  die 
ordinary  class  of  believers  on  all  ^subjects  interesting  to  them 
whether  in  a  spiritual  or  temporal  point  of  view.  All  christians  it  is 
true  were  brethren,  and  were  to  regulate  their  action  towards  each 
other  by  the  principle  of  mutual  love  and  forbearance;  but  as  all  men 
are  not  equally  judicious  and  intelligent,  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  congregation  at  large,  than  that  the  most  judicious 
and  intelligent  among  them,  should  be  to  a  certain  degree  recog- 
nized as  such  in  a  community,  where  the  principle  of  brotherly 
love  was  the  only  regulating  principle. 

It  was  under  this  consideration  therefore,  that  the  apostles 
appointed  or  recognized  certain  individuals  as  the  superintendents 
of  particular  chnstian  sociedes,  and  under  the  influence  of  usages 
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that  had  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  for  centuries  pre- 
viously, they  made  known  this  recognition  to  the  congregation  by 
placing  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  those  persons,  whom  tliey 
wished  should  be  regarded  in  such  a  light.  Imposition  of  hands 
as  we  have  shown  (Vol.  1. 501,  &;c.)  was  originally  a  civil  practice 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  institution  among  the 
JewBy  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  suppose  the 
apostles  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  previously  observed  by  the 
Jews,  though  it  may  be  very  reaBonably  pre^med  that  whenever 
they  performed  the  ceremony,  that  they  accompanied  it  with  an 
ejaculatory  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  Would  assist  such  per- 
sons to  fulfil  whatever  duty  or  service  might  be  committed  to  their 
charge. 

After  the  decease  of  the  apostles,  or  of  those  influential  persons 
who  had  established  any  christian  congregation,  as  there  were  no 
others  among  them  of  that  personal  consideration  to  whom  they 
would  defer  in  the  future  appointment  of  elders  or  other  official 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  selection  of  such  persons  neces- 
sarily fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  membership,  who  elected 
those  they  considered  to  be  most  worthy,  in  some  manner  or  other 
more  or  less  formal'.  The  individuals  thus  chosen,  were  in  the 
next  place  received  inta  the  body  of  official  members  by  an  imposi- 
tion of  the  hands  of  the  existing  elders,  as  the  expression  of  the 
public  recognition  of  the  new  member,  a  practice  deduced  from 
synagogue  usages  as  we  have  already  shewn. 

As  the  forms  and  institutions  of  christian  congregations  became 
more  definite  and  familiar  in  their  peculiarities,  the  words  and 
terms  employed  by  them  concex^mg  their  organization  gradually 
became  more  technical  in  their  significance,  and  other  words  in 
consequence  were  gradually  found  to  be  necessary  as  implying 
this  new  relation.  Of  these  new  terms  the  most  important  was  the 
word  dergr/,  which  in  the  first  instance  merely  denoted  those  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  who  had  some  official  position,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  who  had  none. 

This  word  wsis  very  innocently  brought  Into  use  as  a  mere  con- 
venient abstraction.  It  properly  signified  aUotment,  portion,  or  heri- 
tage^  and  was  applied  to  persons  holding  an  official  position  in  the 
congregation,  as  being  those  who  in  devoting  themselves  to  such 
funcdons  might  be  called  cither  the  Lord's  peculiar  lot,  or  portion 
among  the  membership,  or  else  that  they  themselves  regarded  the 
Lord  as  their  portion  or  inheritance.  It  was  a  mere  convenient 
term  which  originated  in  the  necessity  of  some  precision  in  desig- 
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nating  tliose  various  individuals  who  held  of  exercised  an  official 
position  in  the  congregation,  as  contrasted  with  the  general  mem- 
bership. 

But  besides  the  mere  necessity  of  a  convenient  abstract  term  to 
designate  those  who  held  an  official  position  in  christian  congrega^ 
tions,  these  persons  were  entitled  to  an  honorable  and  affectionats 
consideration  from  the  more  ordinary  membership,  in  the  circnm- 
stance  that  they  were  especially  -exposed  to  the  persecution  of  tlie 
heathen  as  being  the  functionaries  of  the  christian  body.  It 
required  a  considerable  degree  of  moral  resolution  at  these  early 
times  to  take  such  positions,  and  which  as  the  more  timid  or 
irresolute  shrunk  fVom,  so  those  who  did  undertake  them  were 
justly  held  in  greater  reverence. 

The  inferior  officers  of  ^e  church  were  as  much  exposed  as 
the  more  prominent  to  such  persecution>  as  is  evident  from  both 
ecclesiastical  and  profane  history,  which  repeatedly  mentions  the 
sufferings  of  the  deaconesses,  or  widows,  who  were  subjected  to 
various  indignities  and  tortures  by  the  heathens,  under  the  belief 
that  they  could  extort  the  confession  of  concealed  iniquities  from 
female  weakness,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
fortitude  of  the  male  sex. 

How  very  general  the  term  clergy  was  applied  in  the  first  three 
centuries  we  have  already  intimated  in  a  preceding  page,  and  as 
the  fact  is  perfectly  well  known  a  few  words  only  on  the  subject 
arc  necessary.  Bingham  (AiUiq.  Christ,  Churchy  lib.  i.  chap.  5) 
admits  that  sub-deacons,  acoly^ists,  and  readers,  were  termed 
clergy  by  Cyprian  and  others  of  his  day.  The  Council  of  Nice 
(a.  d.  325)  in  the  nineteenth  canon  reckons  deaconesses  among  the 
clergy.  And  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  397)  enacted 
in  the  twenty-first  canon,  that  the  readers,  leaders  of  the  singers, 
(psalmistaB,)  and  the  door  keepers,  may  retain  the  name  of  clergy. 
St.  Jerome  (a.  d.  378)  expressly  applies  the  term  clergy  to  the 
Jbssores  or  grave-diggers. 

In  process  of  time  the  term  clergy  g^radually  became  more 
restricted  in  its  application.  Its  very  etymology,  "the  lotor portion 
of  Crod**  however  innocently  assumed  in  its  origin*  tended  to 
confer  a  consecrated  character  upon  the  official  functionaries  of  the 
congregation.  But,  by  afler  legislation  the  term  was  gradually 
restricted  in  its  application,  so  as  to  comprehend  such  persons  only 
as  would  justify  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  orders  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood.  But  before  we  can  shew  how  this  important 
innovation  was  accomplished,  which  entirely  changed  the  character 
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of  the  christiaii  church*  it  will  bo  necessary  to  trace  the  progress 
of  other  circumstances  that  facilitated  such  a  result. 

Though  the  elders,  leaders,  bishops,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  had  no  clerical  commission  from  the  apostles  to  exercise 
any  rule,  or  to  teach  others  with  authority,  yet  they  necessarily 
possessed,  indirectly,  considerable  influence  among  their  respective 
congregations  in  virtue  of  their  position.  They  were  not  only 
christians  of  some  eminence  as  to  their  piety  and  intelligence,  but 
they  were  in  the  first  instances  more  familiar  with  the  apostles  or 
their  immediate  associates  than  the  general  body  of  believers,  and 
aA  such  it  was  a  reasonable  inference  that  they  knew  more  of  the 
mind  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles  than  other  persons.  Hence 
they  would  necessarily  be  regarded  with  greater  respect  than  the 
more  ordinary  class  of  believers. 

The  influence  they  thus-  possessed  as  elders  was  of  still  greater 
weight  from  the  fact,  that  the  New  Testament  writings  were  but 
slowly  extended  during  at  least  one  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
and  hence  in  the  earlier  controversies  among  christians,  such  elders 
as  had  associated  with  apostles  could  speak  with  an  authority 
concerning  christian  institutions  and  doctrines,  that  others  could  not 
so  explicitly  gainsay,  and  which  those  who  heard  them  would  be 
inclined  to  receive  with  greater  deference,  as  coming  from  persons 
vrho  had  possessed  superior  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth. 

The  next  generation  of  christians  were  placed  in  a  similar  con- 
dition ;  the  New  Testament  writings  were  still  circumscribed  as  to 
any  universal  extension,  controversies  and  distractions  had  increas- 
ed, and  the  elders  who  had  enjoyed  personal  communication  with 
the  apostles  and  their  more  immediate  associates  had  now  deceased. 
The  soundness  of  christian  doctrine  was  therefore  apparently  more 
dependent  than  ever  upon  the  then  living  elders,  who  could  at  least 
say  that  they  had  been  instructed  by  those  who  had  conversed  with 
apostles.  And  as  with  every  generation  the  speculations  multiplied 
that  men  had  already  began  to  introduce  into  Christianity,  the  mass 
of  believers  were  less  competent  to  determine  the  value  of  con- 
flicting expositionp  of  doctrine.  The  authority  of  the  elders  was 
therefore  continually  increasing  through  the  partizan  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  community,  who  more  especially  looked  upon 
them  as  the  champions  of  orthodox  opinions,  and  which  as  opposed 
by  other  persons,  was  regarded  in  these  last  to  proceed  from  a 
desire  to  introduce  some  improper  innovation  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  faith.  Regarding  their  elders  therefore  in 
such  a  light  as  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  injudicious  communitjy 
35  y.2 
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more  or  less  led  away  by  their  prejudices  on  subjects  of  contro- 
versy, would  exalt  them  in  their  peculiar  position  beyond  reasonable 
propriety. 

From  such  a  commencement  the  aggrandizement  of  the  elders 
became  sensible  and  progressive,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
resisted  by  individuals ;  and  as  the  subjefct  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, we  will  endeavor  to  exhibit  its  general  progress  as  accurately 
as  we  can  infer -it  from  the  glimpses  occasionally  afforded  by 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  first  christian  assemblies,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  p.  254, 
met  only  for  purposes  of  mutual  exhortation  and  edification.  But 
the  exhortations  used  at  such  times  were  necessarily  connected 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  exposition  pf  the  principles  of 
christian  doctrine  and  practice.  This  was  not  only  essential  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  more  established  christians,  but  was  still 
more  important  to  new  converts  from  Judaism  or  Heathenism,  who 
during  the  first  three  centuries  were  .continually  brought  into  the 
church,  and  who  as  continually  required  instruction  concerning  the 
essential  principles  of  the  christian  faith,  however  simple  they  were, 
and  however  easy  to  be  understood. 

In  process  of  time  this  simple  exhortation  and  teaching  became 
involved  with  the  speculations  and  practices  that  Jews,  Orientals, 
or  Greeks,  brought  with  them  into  their  christian  profession,  and 
which  gradually  gave  rise  to  interminable  controversies.  Any 
member  of  the  congregation  who  imagined  himself  qualified  to 
exhort  or  expound,  considered  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  for  the 
doctrine  was  broadly  laid  down  by  the  apostles,  that  every  one  was 
bound  to  exercise  his  particular  gift  to  the  common  edification. 
Furthermore,  they  believed  at  this  time  that  a  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  been  made  to  all  those  who  would  seek  after  wisdom, 
which  they  unfortunately  misapplied  so  as  to  extend  it  to  matters 
of  mere  speculation,  instead  of  that  wisdom  that  pertains  only 
towards  accomplishing  personal  perfection  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  these  misapplications  concerning  gifts  and 
the  assumed  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  apprehend  it  gradually 
became  very  difficult  to  control  any  one  who  imagined  himself 
qualified  to  advocate  particular  doctrines  or  practices ;  and  the  natr 
ural  consequence  was,  that  in  the  controversies  thus  excited,  the 
more  zealous  and  eloquent  persons,  whether  judicious  or  injudi- 
cious, intellectual  or  visionary,  gradually  became  leaders  and  heads 
of  parties,  and  as  such,  divided  the  congregation  into  factions  who, 
for  the  most  part  being  incapable  of  reasoning  for  themselves,  were 
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led  into  various  improprieties  by  those  who  made  the  more  forcible 
or  apparently  convinoing  expositions  respecting  any  controverted 
subject.* 

Whether  these  controversies  or  factions  originated  between  mere 
individuals  of  the  congregation,  or  between  them  and  their  consti- 
tuted leaders  or  elders,  it  became  impossible  for  the  elders  to  avoid 
being  involved  in  them  sooner  or  later ;  and  tl;e  end  of  the  matter 
would  be  that  the  msgority  of  the  elders  would  be  one  side,  and 
their  antagonists  wkh  either  a  majority  o^  minority  of  the  members 
would  be  on  the  other.  Strife  and  discord  being  thus  set  on  foot, 
distraction  and  confusion  became  unavoidable. 

We  have  a  very  distinct  view  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
exhibited  to  us  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century^  in  Cle- 
ment's first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  though  doubtless 
interpolated  in  certain  passages  at  a  later  day,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  clerical  body,  yet  it  throv^s  so  much  light  upon  the  subject  of 
the  distractions  of  christian  congregations  at  this  early  time,  that  I 
shall  introduce  an  analysis  of  its  contents  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  church  at  Corinth,  organized  by  the  apostle  Paul,  continued 
in  a  certain  state  of  prosperity  until  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  a  state-  of  great  confusion  arose  among  them  froni 
causes  which  we  cannot  now  ascertain,  but  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  commenced  with  the  attempt  of  certain  members  of 
the  society  to  introduce  some  innovation,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  that  was  resisted  by  the  majority  of  the  leaders  or  elders 
of  the  congregation.  But  as  the  majority  of  the  membership  were 
in  favor  of  the  innovation,  they  displaced  more  or  less  of  the  re- 
sisting elders,  and  probably  selected  others  of  their  own  way  of 
thinking. 

Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  adhered  to  the  more  an- 
cient condition  of  things,  made  an  appeal  to  Clement,  then  a  distin- 
guished presbyter  or  bishop  at  Rome,  for  his  influence  in  their 
behalf,  and  he  in  reply  wrote  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  in 
which  with  great  prudence  he  abstains  from  giving  any  particular 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy  itself,  while  at  the  same 

•That  flcbisms  and  distractionfl  among  chriBiianB  had  commenced  even  in 
(he  days  of  the  apostles,  may  be  seen  distinctly  by  our  note.  Vol.  II.  pag^e  341. 
A  more  characteristic  exhibition  of  the  subject  as  shewing  that  i/ie  Uaeheri  in 
christian  corainunitios  were  especially  censurable  in  such  particulars,  is  furnished 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  upon  which  subject  we  have  already 
made  some  comment.    See  Yol.  II.  223. 
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time  he  decidedly  takes  tlie  part  of  those  who  maintained  the  oM 
opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  though  he  exhorts  to  peace  and  mutual  for- 
bearance, he  plainly  shews  he  considered  the  disturbance  that  had 
arisen  among  them  proceeded  from  a  proud  and  contentious  spirit 
on  the  part  of  certain  individuah,  not  elders,  who  in  pressing  their 
"bpinions  or  practices  on  the  church  had  disregarded  all  order  and 
propriety.  To  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  such  conduct, 
he  illustrates  the  advantages  of  order  and  subordination,  JirH, 
from  the  constitution  of  an  army  of  soldiers  under  the  direction  of 
their  officers,  and  secondly ^  by  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, where  each  class  of  persons  fulfilled  an  appointed  function 
or  ministry. 

He  also  terms  the  disturbance  among  them  a  detestable  sedition, 
fomented  by  a  few  heady  and  self-^lled  men. 

He  speaks  of  their  emulation,  strife,  sedition,  persecution,  dis- 
order, as  occasioned  by  those  of  no  honor  having  risen  up  against 
honorable,  wise,  and  aged  men. 

He  charges  them  with  contention  respecting  things  that  pertain 
not  to  salvationt  and  exhorts  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  sedition 
and  strife,  to  submit  themselves  unto  their  Mers/^  and  learn  sub^ 
jection  and  humility. 

He  tells  them  how  much  more  just  and  righteous  it  is  that  they 
should  obey  God  by  humility,  love,  meekness,  &c.  than  follow  those 
who  have  made  themselves  ringleaders  of  a  detestable  emulation, 
and  that  it  is  no  ordinary  evil  to  follow  such  persons. 

He  gives  them  much  good  christian  advice  on  general  matterst 
which  as  not  being  essential  to  our  present  discourse  we  shall  pass 
over. 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  of  his  letter  he  makes  some 
observations  concerning  the  ministerial  function,  which  it  is  material 
to  notice.     He  states  thai  the  apostles,  having  been  sent  by  Christ 

*  I  subjoin  a  note  to  this  word  because  the  reader  of  archbishop  Wake's  trans- 
lation, or  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  '*The  Apocryphal  Gospels,"  will  find 
in  its  place  the  word  prietU,  thoug-h  in  both  works  they  have  in  the  foot  notes  the 
word  ddert,  as  if  bcinsf  synonymous.  Such  a  translation  however  is  wholly  un- 
justifiable.   The  original  text,  as  printed  in  Cotlerius'  Pat.  Apostol.  is  ezprewly 

wgea-^vTSfi,  pretbytin  or  dden. 

In  the  Greek  text  of  Clement,  as  printed  by  Cotlerius,  the  distinction  between 
Jewish  priests  and  Christian  ministers  is  always  expressed  by  suitable  words,  the 
first  by  fSffi,  the  later  by    x^fs-/3vrrfsi.       No  one  therefore  could  confound 

them  but  by  either  a  voluntary  perversion,  or  by  a  carclesfncss  which  is  criminal 
in  a  translator. 
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to  prtech  the  gospel,  "  appointed  the  first  fruits  of  their  conver- 
sions to  be  bishops  and  ministers  over  such  as  should  afterwards 
believe*  having  first  proved  them  by  the  spirit." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that,  "  the  apostles  knew  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  contentions  upon  account  of  the 
ministry,  and  therefore  having  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  this, 
they  appointed  persons  as  we  have  before  said,  and  then  gave  direc- 
tions how,  when  they  should  die,  other  chosen  and  approved  men 
should  succeed  in  their  ministry." 

"  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  we  cannot  think  that  those  may  be 
just]y  thrown  out  of  their  ministry,  who  were  either  appointed  hy 
ihemf  (f.  e.  the  apostles,)  or  (ifterwards  chosen  hy  other  eminent  men 
witk  the  consent  of  the  whole  church,  (t.  e,  congregation,)  and  who 
hflive  with  all  lowliness  and  innocency  ministered  to  the  flock  of 
Christ  in: peace,  without  self-interest,  and  were  for  a  long  time 
commended  of  all.  For  it  would  be  no  small  sin  in  us,  should  we 
cast  off  those  fVom  their  ministry  who  holily  and  without  blame 
fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  &c.  But  we  see  how  you  have  put  out  some 
who  lived  Reputably  among  you  from  the  ministry,  which  by  their 
innocence  they  had  adorned." 

Notwithstanding  this  Epistle  has  been  tampered  with  by  insert- 
ing words  that  recognize  a  priesthood,  yet  it  is  clear  Clement 
recognized  no  divine  institution  of  ecclesiastics,  but  speaks  of  the 
elders  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  connected  with  a  system  of 
things  analogous  to  the  statements  we  have  previously  made  on 
that  subject.  For  he  no  where  charges  the  Corinthians  with  any 
breach  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  or  with  having  interfered  with  any 
ecclesiastical  system  established  by  the  apostles  such  as  character- 
izes a  clerical  body ;  but  with  having  merely  set  aside  persons  who 
had  been  approved  as  elders  by  those  who  had  been  recognized  as 
such  by  the  apostles,  or  other  eminent  christians.  Furthermore,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  freely  censures  the  proceeding  of  the  general 
membership,  he  never  argues  that  they  had  no  right  to  act  as  they 
had  done,  but  that  they  had  acted  disorderly  and  wrongfully  in  the 
present  instance. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  remark  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  christian^  mind  at  this  time,  that  Clement 
charges  them  with  being  "  contentious,  and  zealous  for  things  that 
pertain  not  to  salvation,"  &c. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  contention  that  had  thus  arisen 
among  the  Corinthians,  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  society  as  opposed  to  those  holding  the  position  of 
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leaders  or  elders  among  them.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  a  similar  state  of  things  was  not  uncommon  in  other  popu- 
lous christian  societies  at  this  time,  for  every  member  having  t 
right  to  exhort  or  exercise  his  gift,  real  or  presumed,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  great  distraction  was  the  consequence  in  most  of  the 
larger  societies. 

But  though  as  shewn  above,  the  more  ordinary  brethren  were 
especially  censurable  for  their  misconduct  and  presumption,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  or  less  of  the  elders  were  implicated  in 
these  confusions,  and  who  aggravated  the  mischief.  Hence  as  soon 
as  t}ie  injurious  effects  of  this  misconduct  and  presumption,  whether 
by  the  members  or  the  elders,  was  perceived,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  adopt  some  mode  of  restraining  them  within  prescribed  bounds, 
and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  both  direct  and  circumstantial  to 
enable  us  to  infer  how  this  was  acc6mplished. 

The  distractions  occasioned  in  the  church  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers exercising  the  privilege  of  speaking  or  exhorting,  by  which 
were  introduced  peculiar  and  perhaps  often  absurd  notions,  had 
doubtless  disgusted  not  only  the  more  intellectual  and  judicious 
portion  of  such  communities  by  the  wrangling  and  confusion  thns 
excited,  but  also  that  large  class  of  simple,  devout  and  practical 
christians  who  ever  abhor  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  induced  by 
religious  controversies.  All  such  persons,  we  apprehend,  being 
tired  out  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  saw  but  one  mode  of 
remedying  its  abuses.  They  must  either  be  distracted  by  the  indis- 
criminate preaching  or  exhortation  of  the  unfit,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  qualified,  or  they  must  restrict  the  privilege  to  the 
leaders  or  elders  whom  they  had  selected  or  approved  of,  aa  being 
suitably  endowed  with  the  proper  gifts.  And  in  order  more  effec- 
tually to  silence  the  opposition  of  the  ordinary  members  who  were 
thus  excluded,  they  appear  to  have  commenced  with  magnifying 
the  ofHce  of  elders  or  presbyters  as  being  of  apostolic  institution, 
and  as  such  iih plying  a  kind  of  consecrated  character.  In  this 
matter  they  were  facilitated,  not  only  by  giving  a  technical  signifi- 
cance to  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  that  recognized  such 
persons  in  christian  congregations,  but  the  way  had  been  prepared 
for  it  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  clergy^  which  originally 
merely  designated  persons  officially  employed  in  christian  congre- 
gations, in  contradistinction  to  those  who  exercised  no  such  func- 
tions. This  term  clergy ^  through  usage  and  prescription  having 
attained  to  a  technical  signification,  now  became  favorable  to  any 
scheme  that  tended  to  ^xalt  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the  congre- 
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gallon;  Tor  by  claiming  its  etymology  to  signify  that  they  were 
**  CrotTs  lot  or  heritage "  in  iHe  community,  instead  of  the  older 
sense,  that  **  Crod  vhu  their  partiam  and  inheritance,**  they  were 
gpreatly  facilitated  in  advancing  them  to  be  an  order  separated  from 
the  genera}  body  of  christian  believers. 

The  only  embarrassment  in  the  case  was,  that  women,  (the  dea- 
conesses,) readers,  porters,  door-keepers,  and  even  the  grave-dig- 
g^ers,  were  also  clergy,  A  rem^y  however  for  this  matter  wsis 
ultimately  found  by  making  the  ingenious  distinction  of  greater 
and  lesser  orders  of  the  clergy,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled 
to  exalt  the  office  of  presbyters  and  deacons  as  being  essentially  the 
€iergyf  and  the  others  merely  their  subordinate  assistants. 

The  leaders  or  elders  thus  sustained  as  a  olergy  by  the  majority 
of  the  congregation^  in  their  mutual  combination  gradually  bore 
down  those  who  advocated  doctrines  or  practices  opposed  to 
them,  though  we  presume  there,  must  have  been  no  little  resistance 
to  the  assumption,  that  any  authority  of  elders  was  justly  inferrible 
from  what*  the  apostles  had  written  on  the  subject;  and  as  the  New 
Testament  writings  became  more  widely  extended,  they  were 
enabled  to  oppose  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  against  such  an 
usurpation  on  christian  membership. 

Such  a  proceeding,  consequently,  would  excite  the  elders  and 
their  adherents  to  a  more  thorough  vindication  of  the  new  position 
assigned  them  in  the  church,  and  this  was  not  only  done  by  over- 
straining the  bearing  of  any  passage  in  the  New- Testament  that 
might  seem  to  warrant  such  construction,  but  they  also  resorted  to 
analogies,  and  the  application  of  practices  or  principles  recognized 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  though  only  pertaining  to  that  econ- 
omy, were  asserted  to  be  typical  or  prophetical  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Dispensation.  This  gradually  led  to  a  comparison  of  the 
leaders  or  elders  of  Christianity  with  the-  Aaronical  priesthood, 
and  under  the  loose  mode  in  which  such  comparisons  were  applied 
in  those  days,  they  ultimately  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
elders  or  clergy  of  Christianity  were  intended  to  succeed  the 
priests  and  levites  of  the  Jewish  Economy,  and  the  application  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  to  such  an  object  (Ezekiel  xl.  45;  xliv.  30;  xlv. 
4;  xlviii.  10,  11)  left  no  room  for  doubt  with  all  who  were  willing 
to  adopt  such  a  doctrine.* 

*That  the  elders  or  teachers  in  christian  cong^regations,  about  the  end  of  the 
Moood  century,  had  begun  to  consider  themselves  as  Ood*9  lot  or  portion  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  see  OHtUr 
Ttxt  Book  EeOn,  HUU  i.  103;  Motkeim,  EccUb.  Hi$t,  Second  Ckntwry,  part  ii.  chap. 
2 ;  Motkdm,  Commint.  4ffirir$  ChrUt,  &c.  i.  111. 
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But  though  the  elders  or  leaders  thus  attained  to  considerable 
authority  in  the  several  congreg^ons  to  which  they  belong^,  yet 
their  true  position  according  to  the  theory  upon  which  christian 
congregations  had  been  originally  constructedy  must  also  have  been 
perfectly  well  understood  by  those  who  were  instructed  in  the 
New  Testament  writings*  or  with  the  history  of  the  times  that  had 
followed  them.  Thus  TertuUian  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  200 
remarks,  {Neander  Church  HisL  112:)  ^*As  far  as  the  thing  itsdf 
is  concerned,  the  laky  have  the  right  to  adnUnuter  the  eacramtemtif 
and  to  teach  in  the  ^Mrche^.  The  word  of  GK>d  and  the  sacraments 
were  communicated  by  Grod's  grace  to  all  christians*  and  may 
therefore  be  communicated  by  all  christians  as  instruments  of  Gt>d's 
g^oe.  But  the  inquiry  is  here  not  merely  what  is  lawful  in  gen- 
eral, but  also  what  is  convenient  (i.  e.  expedient)  under  existing 
circumstances.  We  must  here  apply  the  declaration  of  St.  Paoly 
'all  things  which  are  lawful  are  not  convenient.'  With  a  view 
therefore  to  the  maintenance  of  that  order  which  is  necessary  in  the 
churchf  the  laity  should  make  use  of  their  priestly  rights  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  only  where  time  and  circum- 
stances require  it." 

TertuUian  has  also  said,  {Good^s  Divine  RnUf  &c.  ii*  39,  40:) 
<'  The  authority  of  the  church  has  appointed  the  difference  between  the 
order,  (t.  e.  of  ecclesiastics)  and  the  people,  and  the  dignity  is 
sacred  where  there  is  an  assembly  of  the  order;  so  where  there  is 
no  assembly  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  you  both  offer,  (i.  e.  admin- 
ister the  eucharist)  and  baptize,  and  are  alone  a  priest  to  yoursdf. 
Moreover,  where  there  are  three,  there  is  a  church  aUhaugh  they 
be  laymen,"  &c. 

Hilary,  the  Deacon,  is  also  very  express  on  this  subject.  His 
remarks  made  about  A.  d.  380,  I  have  translated  from  the  foot  note 
given  by  Geisler,  Text  Book  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  58. 

"  At  first,"  says  Hilary,  '*  all  (christians)  taught,  and  all  baptized, 
without  reg^d  to  days  or  particular  seasons,  as  was  the  case  with 
Philip  and  the  eunuch,  who  baptized  him  without  any  preparatory 
fasting.  And  that  the  body  of  christians  might  be  enlarg^,  in  the 
beginning  it  wras  permitted  to  all  (christians)  to  proclaim  the  gospel, 
to  baptize,  and  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  church.  But  afler 
Christianity  had  become  generally  established,  churches  organized, 
and  ministers,  {rectores)  and  other  functionaries  appointed,  it  was 
forbidden  that  any  one  should  adsume  an  ecclesiastical  office  unless 
ordained  to  it.  The  church  thus  began  to  be  regulated  by  a  differ- 
ent order  and  superintendence  of  things,  lest  its  offices  as  being 
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performed  by  any  one  without  distmction  should  be  esteemed 
insignificant  or  unimportant.  From  this  cause  it  is,  that  now-a- 
days  the  deacons  do  not  preach,  nor  do  clergy  or  laymen  baptize 
but  on  certain  appointed  days,  unless  in  case  of  sickness.  Hence  it 
18,  the  practice  of  the  church  at  the  present  time  does  not  conform 
in  all  things  to  the  institutions  of  the  apostles  as  originally  promul- 
gated in  the  Scriptures." 

In  like  manner  as  with  the  sacraments,  so  also  even  into  the  third 
century  the  laity  still  continued  to  partially  exercise  their  privilege 
of  preaching  or  exhorting  the  people.  The  following  extract  from 
Neander,  {Church  History,  113,)  shews  this  very  clearly/  "  When 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  two  bishops  in  Palestine  had 
no  Bcmple  in  allowing  Origen  to  expound  the  Scripture  before  their 
congp-egations  although  he  hcid  received  -no  ofdination,  and  Diony- 
rius  of  Alexandria,  a  bishop  of  hierarchical  principles  reproved  them 
for  it,  they  defended  themselves  by  alleging  that  many  of  the 
eastern  bishops  -required  the  laity  who  were  capable  of  it  to  preach. 
Cven  in  the  spurious  Apostolic  Constitutions,  otherwise  a  very  hier- 
archal  work,  which  consists  of  multifarious  elements  gradually 
collected  together,  there  is  an  order  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul  to 
this  effect:  If  any  man,  even  a  layman,  be  skilled  in  the  expounding 
of  doctrines,  and  of  reputable  life,  let  him  teach,  for  all  must  be 
taught  of  Ood,^ 

In  carrying  out  the  idea,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  which 
suggested  the  succession  of  the  christian  ministry  to  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  the  deacons  necessarily  participated  in  the  augmented 
dignity  of  the  clerical  body,  for  as  the  apostle  Paul  had  spoken  of 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  elders,  and  of  being  in  like  manner 
ordained,  the  one  could  not  be  elevated  in  their  office  without 
also  exalting  the  other.  It  was  furthermore  indispensable  to  do 
this  as  it  completed  the  analogy  to  the  Mosaic  priesthood  by  assimi- 
lating the  deacons  to  the  levites.  The  only  incongruity  opposed  to 
the  scheme  was  the  existence  of  the  deaconesses  or  widows,  to 
which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
This  anomaly  they  gradually  got  rid  of  by  denying  ecclesiastical 
ordination  to  the  deaconesses,  as  we  have  shewn  at  page  213,  apd 
thus  they  obtained  the  desired  aiftilogy  by  regarding  presbyters  aa 
being  priests,  and  the  deacons  as  corresponding  to  levites. 

*Thai  laymen  did  still  occasionaily  teach  as  late  as  a.  d.  398  is  evident  from 
the  ninety-eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthnge,  which  says,  "  A  lay- 
man ought  not  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  priests  unless  they  command  (or  per- 
mit) him."— 1^  Pin  Ecclet.  Hut. 
36  v.  2 
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About  the  same  time  that  the  elders  and  deacons  were  gradually 
attaining  to  a  priestly  character,  as  the  successors  of  the  Aaronical 
pnesthood»  another  very  important  innovation  was  introduced 
among  the  primitive  christians  in  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
bishops,  under  a  new  and  technical  application  of  that  term. 

The  appointment  of  bishops  as  superiors  to  presbyters  or  elders, 
arose  from  the  disturbances  excited  by  ambitious  or  contentious 
elders,  in  attempting  to  form  partiiss  for  themselves  in  the  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  belonged.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  christian 
world  adopted  tlie  plan  of  selecting  some  one  of  the  elders,  and 
making  him  the  superintendent  of  the  whole  body  of  elders  in  the 
congregation,  with  power  to  control  them  so  far  that  a  harmony  of 
ministerial  action  might  be  established  in  their  general  proceedings. 
This  statement  is  so  expressly  made  by  Jerome,  that  we  introduce 
an  extract  from  his  writings  as  fully  explaining  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  innovation  on  christian  simplicity  originated. 

Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  THiuM  i.  5,  remarks  among  other 
matters  as  follows:  "A  presbyter  and  a  bishop  are  the  same  (t.  f. 
as  to  order)  and  before  dissensions  had  arisen  in  religious  matters 
from  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  (before)  it  was  said  among 
the  people,  I  am  of  Paul,  I  am  of  ApoUos,  and  I  am  of  Peter,  then 
churches  (congregations)  were  governed  by  the  common  advice  of 
their  elders.  But  when  each  of  these  (elders)  began  to  regard  the 
individuals  he  had  baptized  to  belong  to  himself  rather  than  to 
Christ,  it  was  then  decreed  throughout  all  the  world,  that  one  per- 
son selected  from  the  elders  should  be  appointed  supervisor  (f .  r. 
bishop)  over  the  others,  who  should  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
church,  (congregation)  and  thus  the  seeds  of  schism  be  taken 
away."* 

*  Jerome  vindicates  the  statement  of  our  text  by  the- following  ar^pmientg 
which  I  have  translated  from  the  note  to  Faber*8  Ancient  VaUrutet  and  JJUfigmtet, 
pag«  657.  "  Some  one  perhaps  may  suppoee,**  says  Jerome,  "  this  opinion  that  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  the  same  is  not  from  Scripture  authority,  but  merely  oar 
private  opinion,  &c.  but  Jet  him  read  over  again  the  words  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Philippians.  'Paul  and  Timothy  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  who  are  at  Philippi,  together  with  the  bi»hopi  and  deacons ;  grace  be 
unto  you,  and  peace.'  Now  Philippi  is  a  aing-le  city  of  Macedonia,  and  certainly 
there  could  not  have  been  in  one  city  $everal  bLthopi  such  as  we  now  regard  them. 
But  because  these  bishops  in  that  time  were  also  called  presbyters,  it  was  indifler- 
ent  whether  he  called  them  bishops  or  presbyters.  In  the  Acts  X)f  the  Apostles  it 
is  also  written  that  when  the  apostle  arrived  at  Miletus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus  for  the 
pretbyteri  of  that  church,  and  among  other  things  said  to  them,  he  remarks.  «  Take 
heed  to  yourselves,  and  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  hi9hop9,' 
8lc,  Therefore  as  the  presbyters  know  themselves  by  the  etutam  qf  the  church  to  be 
subject  to  him  (i.  e.  the  bishop)  that  is  put  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that 
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It  U  in  a  distinct  comprehension  of  tlie  fact  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal distraction  and  confusion  among  professing  christians  as 
occasioned  by  presumptuous  members,  or  by  ambitious  elders,  that 
'we  perceive  the  import  of  Jerome's  phrase,  **it  totis  then  decreed 
throughout  aU  the  tcorldJ*  This  means  nothing  more  than  it  was 
every  where  concluded  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  repression  of 
the  disorderly  and  contentious  conduct  of  the  elders,  was  in  putting 
them  under  the  supervision  of  some  person  of  known  judgment 
and  piety;  for  there  never  was  any  direct  legislation  on  the  subject 
by  any  convention  of  christians  for  such  a  purpose.  But  as  the 
mischief  was  every  where  evident,  the  remedy  seemed  so  natural 
to  them  all  that  it  was  every  where  adopted. 

Through  the  above  statement  by  Jerome  we  fully  comprehend 
the  whole  subject  of  episcopacy,  whether  as  regards  its  original  insti- 
tution, or  the  ambiguous  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  bishops 
themselves  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  or  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  afterwards  down  to  the  Reformation.  For  though 
the  bishops  gradually  attained  to  the  greatest  power  and  influence, 
it  was  simply  through  their  mere  position  as  overruling  other  pres- 
byters as  stated  above  by  Jerome.  This  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Catholic  Church  never  did  recog- 
nize them  to  be  a  third  order  in  the  ministry ,  as  was  expressly 
determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  See  our  note  Vol.  II.  177. 
This  fact  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Presbyterians,  settles  their 
controversy  with  the  Church  of  England  respecting  the  orders  of 
the  ministry.* 

The  only  objection  to  the  preceding  remark  that  deserves  refutsr 
tion,  is  the  ordinary  prejudice  that  Aerius  who  flourished  A.  d.  360, 
was  reputed  to  be  a  heretic  Jbr  having  asserted  the  eqiudity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters.  But  the  fallacy  of  such  a  construction  is 
sufficiently  exposed  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  {Irenicum,  301,  &c.) 
who  shews  that  Aerius  was  condemned  not  for  that  opinion,  but 
for  having  withdrawn  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  commu- 

thej  more  from  cuitom  than  divine  authority  ^  arc  superior  lo  the  presbyters,  and  thai 
they  ought  together  to  overrule  the  church." 

*To  prevent  any  cavil  as  to  this  matter  we  remark,  thai  in  quoting  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  do  so  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  Catholic  Church  respecting  a 
Ikct  pertaining  to  their  own  system  and  discipline.  On  such  subjects  they  are  cer- 
tainly unobjectionable  witnesses.  Hence  in  determining  that  bishops  were  not  a 
third  ordtr  in  the  minittryt  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  thai  such  had  been 
ever  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  com- 
petent judges  of  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  their  own  church,  who  is  to  judge 
for  them  on  such  particulard 
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nion  of  the  church.  That  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  heretic  for  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  recognized  by  Stillingfleet,  from  the  argument 
of  Medina  a,t  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  Jerome^  Augustine,  Am* 
brose,  Sedulius,  Primasiu^i,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  and  Theophy- 
lact,  vrere  all  of  the  same  opinion  as  Aerius  on  tiiat  subject. 

At  what  particular  time  it  became  necessary  to  control  the  pres- 
byters or  elders  by  the  appointment  of  bishops,  we  have  no  precise 
information.  It  was  necessarily,  according  to  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  work  of  time,  and  took  place  earlier  in  some  congregations 
than  in  others,  for  the  first  bishops  were  not  diocesan  bishops,  but 
simply  supervisors  of  single  (Congregations,  or  at  least  of  a  single 
community  in  which  there  may  have  been  two  or  more  congrega- 
tions. The  first  instance  in  which  bishops  seem  to  be  formally 
recognized  in  such  capacities  is  in  Ignatius'  Epistle*  to  Polycarp, 
written  most  probably  about  A.  d.  107.-  According  to  the  text  of 
Ignatius  as  given  by  Mr.  Cureton,  {(hrpus  Jgnatianum,)  he  evi- 
dently speaks  of  the  bishop  as  the  head  of  the  christian  commu- 
nity at  Smyrna,  and  that  the  brotherhood  should  do  nothing  with- 
out consulting  him.  I  do  not  recognize  however  that  prominent 
passage  retained  in  Mr.  Cureton's  expurgated  edition,  that  extols 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  in  most  inflated  terms,  because  I  con- 
sider the  pq^ssage  from  internal  evidence  to  be  "an  interpolation.* 
But  the  passage  preceding  it,  and  that  to  the  Ephcsians,  which 
speaks  of  Onesimus  as  being  their  bishop,  are  sufficient  in  my  ap- 
prehension to  establish  the  fact  that  bishops  as  superintendents  over 
the  elders  had  then  been  appointed,  at  least  in  certain  christian  com- 
munities. That  it  had  then  become  a  universal  practice  I  would 
by  no  means  affirm :  the  impulse  however  had  been  given,  and  it 
gradually  prevailed  over  all  Christendom. 

That  these  bishops  were  not  diocesan  bishops  is  clear;  Lord 
King  in  his  enquiry  concerning  the  primitive  church,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  assumption  of  the  church 
of  England  on  that  subject,  have  sufficiently  established  that  fact. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  shewn  how  the  clergy  gradually  ol>- 
tained  pre-eminence  over  tlioir  christian  brethren.  It  had  been 
accomplished  upon  a  theory  whose  further  operation  it  was  impos- 
sible to  limit,  since  that  \cry  jire-emiucnce  was  an  innovation  u|>on 

*  This  passage  is  as  fallows :  "Look  to  the  bishop,  that  God  may  also  look  upon 
you.  I  will  be  instead  of  the  souls  of  those  whaare  subject  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
presbyters,  and  the  deacons;  with  them  may  I  have  a  portion  near  God."  (Cor- 
put  Ignatianunit  22S.) 
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the  simple  condition  of  tilings  «8  recognized  by  the  apostles. 
There  is  nothing  strange  therefore  that  they  should  aflerwards  con- 
stantly increase  in  power  and  influence,  through  the  concurrence  of 
various  causes  which  we  will  now   briefly  lay  before  the  reader. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bishops  and  presbyters  continually  increased 
in  importance  and  authority  in  the  view-  of  the  people,  as  being 
those  persons  who  essentially  determined  the  amount  of  penance  to 
be  performed  by  individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
christian  law  or  discipline.  For  as  the  temper  of  men  after  the 
first  century  became  perverted  by  their  ascetical  practices,  the 
merciful  character  so  highly  commended  by  Christ  and  the  apostles 
(Math.  vii.  1 — 5;  Gal,  vi.  1—4,)  was  directly  set  at  naught,  and 
the  harshest  judgments  made  concerning  the  weakness  or  infirmities 
of  their  erring  brethren.  The  bishops  and  presbyters  therefore,  as 
b^ng  the  official  medium  by  whom  individuals  were  subjected  to 
church  discipline,  or  who  again  restored  them  to  christian  privi- 
leges af^r  they  had  been  sufficiently  humbled^  thus  indirectly 
obtained  great  personal  consideration,  which  every  day  tended 
more  and  more  to  exalt  them  as  ecclesiastical  functionaries. 

In  the  second  place,  the  new  converts  from  among  the  heathens 
brought  with  them  into  the  christian  church,  more  or  less  of  that 
superstitious  reverencei  with  which  they  had  previously  regarded 
their  heathen  priests  as  men  consecrated  to  the  deity  they  wor- 
shipped, and  who  it  was  supposed  by  them  enjoyed  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  gods  in  virtue  of  their  office. 

Thirdly,  the  gradually  increasing  practice  of  restricting  the 
administration  of  the  ssicramentsexolusively  to  the  elders  or  leaders 
of  die  congregation,  as  gradually  increased  their  authority.  For 
as  the  early  christians  insensibly  fell  into  the  belief  that  the  sacra- 
ments acted  opere  operator  so  there  was  a  continual  tendency 
towards  the  notion  that  as  such  they  required  to  be  administered 
by  a  divinely  consecrated  body  of  ecclesiastics. 

A  fourth  cause  in  producing  a  reverence  of  the  clergy  among  the 
primitive  christians,  arose  from  the  continually  increasing  number 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  gradually  made  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  their  religious  meetings,  and  which  insensibly  changed 
the  object  of  the  assembly  from  a  meeting  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion and  exhortation,  into  a  formal  assembly  for  the  express  object 
of  worshipping  Jehovah  by  an  outward  homage  of  devotional  ex- 
ercises. This  act  of  downright  will-worship  drew  with  it  the 
necessary  consequence  that  such  a  service  required  the  agencies 
of  a  consecrated  body  of  men,  and  the  analogies  that  might  be 
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JeJucetl  from  tbu  Old  Testament  to  justify  the  hypothesis  of  this 
will-worship,  in  all  probability  was  a  very  prominent  consideration 
towards  inducing  the  christians  of  the  third  century  to  regard  their 
bishops  and  presbyters  as  being  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood. 

Another  and  most  efficient  cause  towards  conferring  a  priestly 
character  upon  the  elders  and  deacons  of  christian  congregations, 
was  effected  by  the  gradual  abolition' of  the  love  feasts.  As  long 
as  this  institution  of  primitive  Christianity  lasted,  the  membership 
assembled  together  as  brethren,  where  they  partook  of  a  common 
meal,  and  then  united  in  a  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
around  the  table  at  which  they  had  previously  been  seated.  On 
such  occasions  the  influence  o£  former  usages  still  prevailed  more 
or  less,  and  persons  not  of  the  clerical  order  used  the  ancient  though 
restricted  privilege  of  speaking  and  exhorting,  which  was  no  doubt 
exercised  often  by  injudicious  persons  not  only  to  the  ainnoyance 
of  the  elders,  but  also  of  the  members  themselves.  But  as  long 
as  the  institution  of  the  love  feasts  was -observed,  it  was  a  restraint 
on  the  usurping  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  constituted  the  grand 
rallying  point  of  church  membership  to  the  whole  community.  To 
these  love  feasts  every  christian  of  unblemished  life  resorted,  and 
in  its  fellowship  was  founded  the  very  term  of  "  christian  commu* 
nion."  Hence  when  any  member  behaved  improperly  he  was 
rejected  from  the  brotherhood,  and  consequently  could  n9  longer 
participate  with  them  in  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
for  it  was  only  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  love  feast. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  many  of  the 
prominent  bishops  and  clergy  exerting  themselves  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  love  feasts,  on  the  charge  of  the  improprieties  and  mis- 
conduct to  which  they  gave  rise.  That  the  imputation  was  par- 
tially correct  I  have  no  doubt,  and  the  disorders  ought  to  have  been 
remedied,  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  could  have  done  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  I  apprehend,  however,  they  were  less  inclined 
to  remedy  the  abuses,  than  to  avail  themselves  of  their  existence  in 
order  to  suppress  the  love  feast  altogether,  and  in  tliis  measure 
thoy  gradually  succeeded. 

In  the  abolition  of  the  love  feasts,  every  matter  that  had  hereto- 
fore opposed  the  priestly  assumption  of  the  clergy  was  removed. 
Their  public  services  were  henceforth  rendered  in  temples  or 
houses  dedicated  to  God  or  the  saints,  where  they  officiated  as 
priests  in  ornamental  vestments  before  altars  upon  which  the  mys- 
tical emblems  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  deposited  as  '*the 
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umhloody  sacrijice,*^^  while  choristers  and  niuBicians  by  their  chants 
and  hymns  completed,  as  they  supposed,  the  analogies  to  th^  tem- 
ple of  Grod  at  Jerusalem. 

So  far  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  perverted 
from  its  ancient  institution  by  the  suppression  of  the  love  feasts, 
ive  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  when  discoursing  on  that  subject, 
Vol.  II.  page  147»  &c.  -We  shall  notthcrefore  repeat  what  has  been 
there  stated,  but  it  will  be  important  to  shew  that  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  clergy  were  excecdkigly  increased  both  in  a  spiritual 
and  temporal  point  of  view  by  the  abolition  of  the  love  feasts. 

Not  only  was  there  no  longer  an  opportunity  for  a  layman  to 
exhort  or  instruct  the  congregation  on  any  point  of  religious  doc- 
trine or  institution,  but  the  whole  theory  of  brotherly  communion 
ceased  with  the  suppression  of  the  love  feast.  Christian  commu- 
nion henceforth  only  implied  a  participation  in  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  at  the  church  altar,  and 
the  authority  to  determine  whether  an  individual  should  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  this  sacrament,  was  henceforth  exclusively  exer- 
cised by  the  bishop  or  clergy  of  the  church.  The  consequences 
that  ensued  from  this  condition  of  things  augmented  the  character 
and  power  of  the  clergy  enormously,  as  must  be  known  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  as  is 
implied  in  the  following  enumeration. 

The  simple  act  of  excluding  an  offender  from  his  membership  as 
a  christian  brother,  ultimately  became  the  formidable  act  of  excom" 
municatian,  whereby  the  individual  was  devoted  to  everlasting  con- 
demnation unless  he  became  reconciled  to  the  church,  f.  e.  the 
clergy. 

The  public  acknowledgment  of  the  sin  or  transgression  of  the 
offender,  gradually  was  changed  to  a  private  acknowledgment  to 
the  bishop  or  presbyter,  and  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  auricu- 
lar  confession. 

The  ceremony  by  which  the  penitent  was  reconciled  to  the 
brotherhood  and  restored  to  his  position  in  the  congregation,  grad- 
ually became  the  priestly  act  of  absolution,  in  which  the  clergy 


*  The  first  altars  as  they  arc  called,  were  only  small  wooden  tables,  which  were 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  but  after  men  had  become  familiarized  with  the  mis- 
application of  the  term  altar  to  a  table,  the  clei^y  began  to  make  altars  in  their 
true  shape,  of  wood  and  stone.  In  a.  d.  609,  the  Ck>uncil  of  Epone,  in  Franco, 
forbade  any  but  stone  altars  to  be  consecrated,  which  Bingham  says  is  the  first 
record  he  could  find  of  altars  in  the  proper  form ;  for  previously  they  were  only 
tables. 
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arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  on  private  con- 
fession as  being  an  appointed  institution  of  Christ. 

Out  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  officers' of  the  church  to  either 
lessen  or  remit  altogether  the  penance  required  of  an  offender,  ongi- 
natcd  the  theory  of  indulgences,  >^hich  in  thd  first  instances  merely 
concerned  the  remission  of  canonical  penance,  but  which  ultimately 
were  asserted  to  remit  not  only  the  sins  of  men  in  the  present  life, 
but  also  those  of  persons  already  in  ^purgatory. 

Out  of  the  authority  by  which  indulgences  in  process  of  time 
were  issued,  arose  the  exercise  of  the  contrary  condition  of  laying 
kingdoms  and  nations  under  an  imterdict,  by  which  a  whole  people 
were  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  all  meand  of  grace  until  their 
prince  or  ruler  should  submit  to  the  church. 

The  entire  suppression  of  the  love  feasts,  however,  was  very 
slowly  accomplished.  It  wafe  only  in  the  more  prominent  cities  of 
the  empire,  or  in  the  dioceses'  of  influential  bishops,  that  the  inno- 
vation first  prevailed.  In  the  rural  districts  and  provinces  they 
were  still  observed,  though  becoming  continually  of  less  practical 
importance  through  the  increasiVig  estimate  of  the  priestly  charac- 
ter of  the  elders  and  leaders  of  christian  congregations.  From 
time  to  time  they  were  gradually  discontinued  in  different  localities: 
finally  ecclesiastical  councils  began  to  legislate  upon  the  subjectt 
and  by  the  concurrent  action  of  these  assemblies,  as  composed  en- 
tirely of  clergymen,  the  whole  institution  of  the  love  feast  was  at 
last  entirely  abolished.* 

Thus  through  the  combination  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  we  have  enumerated,  I  apprehend  the  process  is  very  intel- 
ligible by  which  the  min'istiJrs  of  the  gospel  gradually  acquired  the 
character  of  a  divinely  commissioned  clergy,  and  ultimately  of 
being  also  invested  with  priestly  functions. 

Nothing  however  can  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  utter  per- 
version of  the  theory  of  Christianity  than  the  fact,  that  about  the 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  the  time  at  which  the  clergy  began  to  oppooe  the  love 
feasts.  I  should  infer  it  was  a])out  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  when  the 
tendency  to  exalt  the  clergy  to  a  priesthood  had  become  general,  and  which  mani* 
fested  itself  against  the  love  feast  in  some  places  more  early  than  others,  accord- 
ing as  they  favored  the  assumption  o^  the  priestly  character. 

This  opposition  however  to  the  love  feast  was  continually  increasing^,  and  aAer 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  both  councils  and  clergy  individually  were 
arrayed  against  them.  Thus  wo  find  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  (a.  d.  361,)  third 
Council  of  Carthagi;,  (a.  d.  397,)  St.  Ambrose,  (a.  d.  374,)  St.  Aug^istine,  (a.  o. 
398,)  and  others  all  censuring  and  forbiddinpf  the  practice  of  holding  love  feasts 
in  churches,  but  which  as  they  made  no  provision  for  holding  them  elsewhere, 
virtually  abolishing  them  altogether. 
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middle  of  the  third  century  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  as  then 
■tjled,  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  were  universally  regarded  as 
being  prietts.  The  term  priest  had  not  been  used  in  a  single  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament  in  any  connection  with  the  office  of 
minister  or  teacher  under  the  Qospel  Dispensation,  neither  are  there 
any  subjects  of  comparison  less  similar  than  the  priest  under  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  the  presbyter  of  the  gospel.  If  the  reader 
irill  examine  Vol.  I.  440,  where  we  have  exhibited  the  fLctual  posi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  priesthood  under  the  institution^  of  Moses,  it 
will  be  Been  that  their  function  was  to  offer  sacrifices,  burn  incense, 
and  perform  certain  duties  pertaining  to  the  immediate  temple. 
Our  christian  ministry  have  no  temples  to  officiate  in,  no  sacrifices 
to  make,  and  no  incense  to  bum.  The  Jewish  priests  were  never 
instructors  and  teachers  of  the  people.  Our  christian  ministry 
have  alone  this  duty  to  perform,  for  there  is  no  other  function  com- 
mitted to  .their  hands  by  the  New  Testament.  Of  those  that  they 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  as  their  exclusive  right,  such  as  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  baptism  of  converts,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  theae  were  not,  either  in  themselves  or  in  analo- 
gous institutions,  acts  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  of  the  syna- 
gogue ministers  with  whose  functions  the  priesthood  had  no  con- 
oem*  Circumcision,, whether  of  Jewish  males  or  of  heathen  con- 
verts, if  analogous  to  baptism,  was  performed  by  persons  delegated 
by  the  synagogue,  and  was  not  performed  either  by  a  priest  or 
under  their  super visioti.  The  paschal  supper,  upon  which  our 
ceremony  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  Immediately  founded,  was  a 
rite  performed  by  the  people  at  large,  and  with  which  the  priest- 
hood  according  to  the   law  of  Moses  had  no  concern  whatever. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  innovations  were  taking  place  by 
which  the  elders  of  christian  congregations  were  gradually  con- 
verted into  priests,  there  was  another  principle  developing  itself 
among  all  christian  communities,  which  not  only  tended  to  the 
establishment  of  the  assumed  priestly  character  of  the  elders  or 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  which  actually  confirmed  them  as  such, 
by  bringing  all  Christendom  under  the  entire  control  of  the  clergy 
as  legislators  for  the  whole  body  of  christian  believers.  This  prin- 
ciple, of  which  we  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice,  was  the  gradual 
rise  and  ultimately  -full  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Holt 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  subject  we  must  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

Though  I  have  abundantly  shewn,  in  a  preceding  investigation, 
that  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  ever  established  any  ecclesias- 
37  V.2 
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tical  body  as  possesBing  either  priestly  authority,  or  fancdonB,  yet 
Christ  and  the  apostles  did  recognize  all  true .  believers  in  him  as 
constituting  a  church,  who  should  never  cease  to  exist  in  the  worldf 
or  as  expressed  in  the  oriental  imagery  of  those  times,  as  a  body 
against  whom  the  gates  of  Hades,  (i.  e,  destruction,)  should  never 
prevail.  Hence  the  term  church,  and  church  of  Christ,  in  this 
abstract  sense,  was  of  constant  use  among  the  first  christians,  so 
much -so  indeed  that  they  were  often  termed  ecdesiastidit  literally 
church-men,  t.  e.  elliptically,  members  of  Christ's  Church.  But  this 
employment  of  the  term  church  as  an  tUtstradianf  was  gradually 
superceded  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  concrete  sense,  and  which, 
as  involving  most  important  consequences,  we  must  now  proceed 
to  shew  how  it  required  this  new  signification. 

I  have  already  shewn,  page  263,  &c.  that  the  teaching  of  the 
primitive  christians  in  the  first  instance  was  essentially  oral,  and 
by  this  circumstance  have  explained  the  facilities  that  existed  by 
which  they  insensibly  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  scheme 
of  Christianity,  as  estsj[>lished  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  through  the 
continual  introduction  of  institutions,  rites,  observances,  and  meta- 
physical subtleties. 

The  general  body  of  christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
were  honestly  desirous  of  preserving  tho  true  scheme  and  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  but  unfortunately,  they  regarded  the  then  ex- 
isting doctrines,  institutions  and  practices  of  the  church  as  being 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  when  they  had  been  already  defiled  by  pre- 
ceding corruptions.  We  can  however  easily  understand  that 
although  corrupted  themselves,  they  were  greatly  scandalized  at  the 
grosser  innovations  on  Christianity  advocated  by  Basilides,  Valen- 
tine, and  other  early  heretics.  They  could  not  recognize  such  per- 
sons as  being  brethren,  and  therefore  would  not  hold  christian  com- 
munion with  them.  But  as  these  various  schismatics  or  heretics 
nevertheless  called  tlieitiselves  christians,  and  were  so  regarded  by 
the  heathens  around  them,  the  term  christian  was  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficient distinction.  To  remedy  this  matter,  Ihe  more  orthodox  body 
gradually  assumed  the  appellation  of  Catholic  Christians,  t.  e* 
as  being  that  body  of  true  believers  who  were  to  be  found  every 
where  (universally)  adhering  to  the  original  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  Manichees,  &c. 
who  had  only  a  local  existence,  or  a  circumscribed  number  of  Jol- 
lowers. 

This  position  however  of  the  Catholic  christians  to  these  here- 
tics, who  had  thus  run  ahead  of  the  general  corruption  of  Chris- 
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Uamty,  brongbt  on  warm  and  bitter  controverBies  between  them  as 
to  the  merita  of  their  respective  schemes  and  doctrines;  and  though 
the  writings  of  the  heretics  have  perished,  yet  it  is  evident  from 
the  works  of  their  opponents  that  they  defended  themselves  with 
§p-eat  vigor,  and  assailed  the  Catholics  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
ture writings,  as  justifying  them  for  what  they  advocated  either  in 
theory,  doctrine,  or  institution.  How  far  they  were  able  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  is  another  matter,  but  with  which  we  have  no  par- 
Ucular  concern. 

But  the  Catholics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  who,  as  we 
have  intimated  above,  had  already  adopted  many  traditionary  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  which  could  not  be.  sustained  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Scripture,  would  not  consent  to  make  the  Scrip- 
ture the  sole  arbiter  of  disputed  points.  They  contended  distinctly 
that  they  had  been  instructed  in  such  particulars  either  by  the  apos- 
tles, or  by  mcA  who  had  learned  them' from  the  apostles,  and  that 
by  such  direct  teaching  they  had  ever  maintained  the  true  princi- 
ples of  christian  truth.*  *In  short,  they  evidently  sustained  the 
argument  that  has  been  since  so  largely  advocated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  the  church  exis^d  before  the  Scripture,  wilich  is 
true  in  fact  as  we  have  already  shewn,  page  263,  &c.  that  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  was  necessarily  oral  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  the  Scripture  writings  were  but  slowly  communicated  to 
the  world. 

But  the  fallacy  of  maintaining  any  thing  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
ture warranty  after  these  writings  had  been  published  ought  to 
have  been  evident,  for  allowing  that  the  Catholics  taught  what  had 
been  communicated  by  a  supposed  regular  tradition,  yet  as  they 
had  no  guarantee  for  its  actual  correctness,!  all  disputed  matters 

♦  This  is  the  express  argiiraent  of  Tertullian,  (De  Pre§erip.  Heret.)  "because 
mm  the  apostles  would  nut  have  taug'ht  things  different  from  each  other*  so  neither 
would  apostolic  iQeu,"  (af(«r  them,)-**  have  set  for  things,**  (t.  e.  by  traditions,) 
"contrary  to  the  apostles,  unless  those  who  learned  from  the  apostles  preached  a 
doctrine  different  from  them." 

fThe  worthlessness  of  ti^adition  was  at  these  very  times  completely  exhibited 
to  the  christian  world  in  ihcir  controversies  about  the  right  time  of  keeping 
Easter. 

Tlie  Asiatic  christians  observed  this  festival  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 
lei  it  fall  upon  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might,  and  for  this  practice  they 
referred  to  their  tradition,  that  it  had  been  thui  appoifUed  by  the  apoatUi  John  and 
Philip. 

The  christians  at  Rome  and  in  the  West  kept  this  feast  in  such  a  manner  that 
Easter  day  should  always  full  on  the  Sunday,  and  for  their  practice  they  had  their 
tradition,  that  it  had  been  $o  appointed  by  the  apoetUe  Peter  and  Paul. 

What  then  was  the  value  of  tradition  when  such  a  considerable  difference  existed 
between  them  on  Ihii  their  supposed  moei  important  and  principal  fetiival  so  early 
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ought  to  have  been  determined  by  the  New  Testament  books, 
when  men  could  consult  them.  For  as  these  writings  were 
admitted  to  be  undoubted  productions  of^the  apostles,  they  assu- 
redly must  be  the  true  expositions  q£  the  christian  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, as  made  by  the  apostles  originally. 

This  argumetit  however  the  Catholics  appear  to  have  set  aside 
by  entrenching  themselves  behind  the  supposed  promise  of  Christ, 
that  he  would  establish  a  church  against  which  the  gates  of  Hades 
should  not  prevail,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  had  further  pro- 
mised to  be  with  this'  church  to  the  end  of  the  "^orld.  Of  thia 
church  the  Catholics  contended  they  had  always  been,  and  were 
thus  consequently  preserved  from  error.  These  false  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  promises,  which  we  have  exposed  page  169, 
&c.  seemed  overwhelming  reasons  to  the  Catholics  to  adhere  to 
their  traditionary  doctrines 'and  opinions  as  being  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  and  thus  the  term  Church  of  Christ, 
which  had  been  previously  an  abstraction,  was  superceded  by  the 
concrete  and  jtechnical  term  The  HotY  Catholic  Church,  which 
by  necessary  consequence  hencefbrth  comprehended  only  those 
peculiar  doctrines,  notions,  institutions  and  observances,  which  the 
Catholics  had  adopted.  Those  who  did  not  conform  to  their  stan- 
dard in  such  particulars,  were  declared  not  to  be  members  of  that 
church  which  Christ  had  established,  and  which  he  had  promised 
to  preserve  from  error  and  protect  until  the  literal  ending  of  the 
world.  This  theory  of  the  church  may  have  been  recognized  by 
individuals  during  the  second  century,  but  the  full  elaboration  of  it 
into  a  doctrine  of  universal  obligation,  was  not  effected,  as  we  shall 
presently  shew  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  from 
which  time  it  steadily  increased  in  its  imperious  signification  and 

am  A.  D.  165.  For  at  this  time  Polycarp  w^ntHo  Rome  to  attempt  to  compromise  & 
dispute  on  this  subject  that  had  occasioned  a  very  sharp  controversy  between  the 
different  adherents  of  these  contrary  apotUdie  tr€uiUion$,  and  which  at  last  so 
excited  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he,  a.  d.  195,  renounced  all  communion  with 
tlie  Asiatic  bishops. 

If  instead  of  disputing  concerning"  these  traditions,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  necessarily  wrong,  they  had  consulted  the  Scripture,  they  would  have  seen 
that  the  very  theory  of  setting  apart  any  holy  days  or  times  was  disallowed  by  the 
apostles.    See  Gal.  iv.  10,  U;  CMos.  ii.  16,  &c. 

The  worthlessness  of  traditions  may  be  forther  estimated  by  the  numerous  dif- 
ferences existing  every  where  among  the  christians  of  the  fourth  century,  concern- 
ing their  rites,  ceremonies  and  institutions,  which  were  all  sustained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  being  derived  from  apostofic  tradition.  Soeratety  Eccle$  Hitt.  lib.  v.  chap. 
22,  and  Sozomen,  lib.  vii.  chap.  19,  give  us  considerable  lists  of  such  matters.  The 
reader  mny  nUo  consult  naillp,  night  Use  of  the  Father*,  Kb.  i.  chap.  10,  on  the 
suhjort. 
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influence,  until  it  attained  its  consummation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  whole  hierarchal  institu- 
tions of  Christendom. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  reader  should  distinctly 
comprehend  the  vast  change  that  was  introduced  into  the  christian 
religion  by  the  insensible  process  of  converting  the  abstract  term 
Church  of  Christy  into  the  concrete  term  The  Holy  Catholic  Church; 
for  the  oversight  of  this  nftatter  has  'T)een  the  cause  of  great  per- 
plexity to  all  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  especially  so  to 
those  who  have  c  been  engaged  in  controversies  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  term  Church  of  Christ  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  merely  an  abstraction  which  included 
all  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  who  honestly  endeavored  to  live 
according  to  his  requirements.  But  the  term  Holy  Catholic  Church 
became  concrete,  in  consequence  of  the  Catholic  christians  having 
as  a  mere  numerical  majority  assumed  that  appellation,  which  they 
then  determined  comprehended  every  thing  that  had  been  taught  by 
Christ  or  the  apostles.  Through  this  assumption  of  a  mere  majority 
holding  peculiar  opinions,  the  abstract  term  Church  of  Christ  was 
superceded  by  that  of-  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  a  coticrete,  for  it 
henceforth  comprehended  exclusively  that  peculiar  exposition  of 
doctrines,  institutions  and  practices  that  were  made  by  the  Catholic 
dergy  absolute  fundamentals  of  christian  belief.  If  any  one  there- 
fore did  not  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  these  requirements  of  the 
CLERGY  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy  he  was  then  considered  by 
the  Catholics  to  be  out  of  that  scheme  of  salvation  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

Nothing  however  was  more  fallacious  than  this  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  for  instead  of  having  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines or  institutions  of  the  apostles,  they  had  previously  abandoned 
the  Scripture  platform,  and  had  followed  the  mere  opinions  and 
teachings  of  men,  of  doctors,  and  other  uninspired  individuals,  as 
much  as  the  followers  of .  Basilides,  Valentine,  &c.*     So  palpable 

•  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  Milit,  (see  J)u  Pin  Eedts,  Writen)  hat 
^ven  us  a  very  clear  illustration  eoncerivog'  certaib  corruptions  that  had  then 
become  recognized  by  the  Catholics,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  following'  practices, 
which  he  aCkuowledjB^  were  only  sustained  by  tradition,  «ur. 

Tasting  milk  and  honey  after  baptism,  and  not  batliing  for  a  week  aflerwards. 

Receiving  the  sacramcnl  of  the  Lord's  Hupper  at  day  break,  and  then  only  from 
Uu  handM  qf  thou  Ufko  pretide  in  the  aatembliei. 

Offering  yearly  oblations  for  the  dead,  in  honor  of  martyrs. 

That  it  is  not  lawful  lofa$t  on  a  Sunday,  nor  to  kneel  in  prayer  on  that  day.    And 
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was  thiB,  tbat  TertuUian  (a.  d.  200)  expressly  demed  that  contro- 
versies with  those  persons  called  heretics  were  to  be  determined 
by  any  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  Thus  he  says,  (2>«  Prucrip. 
HereL  sec.  19,)  "  We  must  not  therefore  permit  heretics  to  make 
their  appeal  to  the  Scripture,  neither  must  we  admit  them  to  a 
scriptural  disputation,  in  which  the  victory  is  either  none,  or  uncertain^ 
or  at  least  precarious,  and  very  liable  to  uncertainty.^*  He  then 
undertakes  to  determine  what  is  christian  truth  by  the  traditions 
that  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  challenges  the  heretics  to 
shew  their  catalogues  of  bishops  fron)  the  foundation  of  Christian- 
ity, who  had  transmitted  the  true  faith  like  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

TertuUian  has  reiterated  in  other  places  of  this  treatise  the  same 
prohibition  of  the  Scnptui:e  writings  in  controversies  with  heretics. 
In  sec.  15,  he  says  r  "  The  first  and  chief  step  therefore  which  we 
take  against  them,  is  that  of  not  admitting  them  to  any  discussion 
touching  the  Scriptuves." 

In  sec.  16 :  "  The  next  reason  is,  because  a  discussion  of  the 
Scripture  can  avail  nothing,  except  to  lead  in  spme  sort  to  a  sheer 
turning  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  brain." 

And  finally,  ih.the  concluding  sentence,  "I  hav«  argued  against 
all  heretics  in  general,  that  they  ought  to  be. forbidden  by  fixed  just 
and  necessary  rules  to  bring  Scripture  into  their  disputes."* 

that  we  take  great  care  that  no  pari  of  the  tacrameiital  bread  should  fall  to  the 
ground. 

That  we  often  sign  ourselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

**  If  youticmand  a  law  fep  these  practices,"  sajs  Turtulliait,  **  taken  from  the 
Scripture,  we  cannot  find  one  there,  but  must  aiiswer  that  (raift/um  has  established 
them,  cuntom  has  authorized  them.  and/atM  has  made  thcm.to  be  observed." 

*  As  these  arguments  of  TertuUian  may  appear  whoUy  inexplicable  to  some  of 
my  Protestant  readers,  I  will  explaib  the  subject  It  was  not  from  any  disregard  of 
the  Scriptures  that  TertuUian  made  use  of  such  reasoning,  but  his  principle  was, 
that  the  truth  as  communicated  by  the  apostles  luul  been  already  fully  compre- 
hended by  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings.  Having  come  to  this 
conclusion,  he  contended  Chat  it  was  preposte)*ous  that  every  new  opinion  or  inter- 
pretation was  to  be  di^cussec^  by  a  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  fbr  this  would  imply 
that  the  church  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  true  knowledge  of  christian  truth. 
Hence,  says  TertuUian,  disputes  as  to  christian  truth  would  be  interminable  if  men 
were  allowed  to  bring  in.  new  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  writings  according 
to  their  notions  on  the  subject.  , 

As  the  Catholics  could  not  establish  many  of  their  doctrines  or  observances 
from  Scripture  authority,  and  as  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  refute  the  assump- 
tions of  some  of  the  heretics  by  the  Scriptures,  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  most 
effectual  way  for  the  Catholics,  was  to  assume  that  the  Scriptures  were  already 
thoroughly  understood  by  them,  and  their  interpretation  henceforth  must  be  only 
determined  by  the  established  tradition  of  the  church. 
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In  like  manner  with  Tertullian,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  (a.  d.  434,) 
says,  "they  (hereties)  have  the  phrases  of  Scripture  continually  in 
their  mouth :  they  quote  every  part  of  Scripture ;  the  law,  the 
book  of  the  Rings,  the  Psalms,  the  apostles,  the  gospels;  the  pro- 
phets. They  are  perpetually  citing  Scripture,  and  they  clothe  all 
their  language  in  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  public  and  private,  in 
their  sermons,  and  in  their  books,  at  their  entertainments,  and  in 
their  walks.  Look  into  the  writings  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  Pris- 
cillian,  Enomius,  lovinian,  &c.  you  will  scarcely  see  a  page  which 
is  not  larded  with  passages  of  Scripture,"  &c. 

"What  then,"  says  he,  "shall  Catholic  men  do  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  My  answer  is,  that  theif  are  to  interpret  the 
divine  canon  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  universal  church,  and 
the  determinations  of  Catholic  doctrine;  in  which  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church  they  must  by  all  means  have  universality,  antiquity, 
consent.***     See  Lardner,  Crcdibil.  Gospd,  v.  223,  25. 

These  very^significant  quotations  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Catholic  christians,  so  far  iVom  having  preserved  the  truth  as 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  authority  of  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  were  just  as  much  itifluenced  by  the  opinions  and  teach- 
ings of  tnen  as  any  of  those  presumptuous  persons  they  called  her- 
etics. Indeed  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  third 
century  was  altogether  based  upon  tradition.  It  never  rested  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  but  on  the  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions advocated  by  the  earlier  fathers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  (a.  d.  359,)  in  their  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  make  use  of  the  folio  \^g  language  :  "We  pray  you 
to  preserve  the  traditions  which  are  received  from  our  ancestors,  who 

*  Tbifl  Vincent  of  Lerins,  who  is  of  the  gfreatest  authority  with  the  Catholics 
and  the  Oxford  tract  divinity  school,  was  the  most  ingenious  theologian,  for  the 
purposes  of  an  innovating*  clergy,  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  He  first  claimed  the 
authority  of  antiquity  in  favor  of  whatever  was  advocated  by  the  church,  and  then 
most  ingeniously  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  purport  of  these  ancient  tradi- 
tions waa  mart  dearly  comprehended  by  modem  eccleiituiiet. 

Thus  Bossnet  remarks  in  his  Drfense  de  Trad,  et  dea  Perea  i.  407,  against  Father 
Simon,  who  had  asserted  certain  matters  of  an  earlier  antiquity  than  the  church 
was  willing  to  admit;  **  antiquity  is  to  be  preferred,  it  is  the  rule  of  Vincent  de 
Lerins.  He  (Simop)  ought  to  have  added,  that  according  to  the  same  Doctor, 
(Vincent)  poaierity  qften  apeaka  more  clearly." 

*■  We  must  not  forget,"  says  Bossuct,  (Dtfenae,  fyc.  ii.  209,)  '•  that  Vincent  de 
Lerins  has  pwihcd  the  subject  so  far  a»to  say,  tradition  passes  from  an  obscubb 
•TATB,  to  one  more  luminoua,  so  that  it  receives  with  tune*  a  clearneaa,  a  preeiaion,  a 
juatneaa,  an  exactitude^  which  it  wanted  at  fibst." 

On  such  premises  as  these,  traditions  may  be  expounded  to  prove  any  thing 
which  ecclesiastics  of  later  time  may  think  fit  to  assert  on  the  subject. 
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were  all  wise  and  prudent,  and  who  we  have  retuon  to  heiieve  were  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  these  innovationi  not  only  lead  believers 
to  infidelity,  but  also  delude  unbelievers." 

St.  Pacian  also,  in  his  letter  to  Sempronius  the  Novatian,  a.  d. 
380,  (Du  Pin  Eccles.  Hist,  ith  Cent^  says,  V  w^hy  should  not  we" 
(t.  e.  the  Catholics)  "  have  a  respect  to  the  authority  of  those  apos- 
tolic men,"  (the  fathers  of  the  church.)  "Shall  we  pay  no  defe- 
rence to  the  testimoxiy  of  St.  Cypriaii?  -Would  we  teach  this 
doctor  ?     Are  we  wiser  than  he,"  &c. 

St.  Athanasius,  in  his  first  oration  against  tl)e  Arians»  about 
A.  D.  358,  says,  in  explicit  terms,  "  that  the  expressing  of  a  per* 
son's  sentiments  in  the  \Dord$  of  Scripture  uxu  no  wffident  proof  of 
orthodoxy i  because  the  devil  himself  used  Scripture  words  to  cover 
his  wicked  designa  upon  our  Saviour,  and  that  heretics  were  not 
to  be  received  though  they  made  use  of  the  very  expressions  of 
orthodoxy  (Seripture)   itself." — Jona\HiU.  Christ.  Churchy  177. 

Though  the  abstract  term  Church  of  Christ  had  become  ehanged 
into  the  concrete  term  Holy  Catholic  Church  even  during  the 
second  century,  yet  it  was  "merely  t^eld  so  in  the  light  of  a  bond 
of  union  among  Catholics,  though  continually  increasing  in  its  tech- 
nical importance.  It  was  not,  however,  introduced  into  any  creed 
as  an  article  of  faith,  until  after  the  year  a.  d.'  381,  when  it  made 
its  first  appearance  under  the  sangtion  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  then  perfected  the  Nicene  creed.  We  can  more  dis- 
tinctly appreciate  the  correctness  of  this  view,  in  the  fact,  that. in 
the  year  preceding,  or  a.  d.  380,  {Milman*s  Hist.  Christ,  chap,  ix.) 
the  Emperors  Gratian,  Valentinian  2d,  and  Theodosius,  issued 
a  decree,  in  which  among  other  determinations  they  announced : 
"We  will  that  those  wha embrace  this  creed,", (t.  e.  the  Nicene,) 
*'be  called  Catholic  Christians^  yfe  brand  dll  the  senseless  followers 
of  other  religions  by  the  infamous  name  of  heretics,  and  forbid  their 
conventicles  to  assume  the  name  of  churches.  We  reserve  their 
punishment  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  to  such  measures  ts 
divine  inspiration  shall  dictate  to  us.** 

After  such  an  edict  as  this,  we  can  easily  comprehend  why  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  should  on  the  ensuing  year  introduce  a 
belief  in  the  HolV  Catholic  ChubOh,*  as  an  article  of  faith  into 

"In  examining'  the  ancient  creeds  as  collected  hyB\nghsLini(Antiq.  Chri$t. 
C!hurch  lib.  x  chap.  4,)  I  see  none  in  whicii*'the  Holy  CaihoUc  Church  ia  made 
an  article  of  faith  before  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381. 
Hilary,  Epiphanius,  Cyril  and  others,  who  flourished  about  a.  o.  350,  recog^zed 
the  doctrine  as  individuals;  but  it  was  not  insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  faith  until 
aAer  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  as  above  stated. 
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the  creed ;  from  which  time  it  has  prevailed  ever  since.  The  year 
after,  (a.  d.  382,)  the  Emperor  Theodosius  issued  his  famous 
edict  against  the  Manichees  and  other  heretics,  by  which  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  heresy;  i,e,  a  difference 
from  the  Holy  Catuolic  Church,  was  made  punishable  witk 
death,  I  presume  therefore  that  my  language  is  not  too  strong, 
inrhen  I  state  that  the  foundations  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
were  laid  in  blood. 

The  intelligent  reader  can  easily  comprehend  the  extensive 
coneequences  that  flowed  from  the  contiuual  expansion  of  this 
doctrine  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church.  As  a  principle  it  cohered 
admirably  with  the  notion  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  administered 
by  them  as  conferring  grace  opere  operato.  In  the  analogies  that 
were  every  day  discovered  between  such  principles  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  Jewish  covenant,  the  doctrine^  of  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church  every  day  became  more  irresistible.  Nothing  but  time 
was  wanting  to  familiarize  the  human  mind  to  such  a  theory,  and 
to  elaborate  the  whole  subject  into  the  harmony  of  a  system,  which 
though  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  yet  through  the  concrete  sense  attached 
to  the  term  Church,  and  the  false  interpretation  of  the  Greek  word 
«iCi}fo(,  (see  Vol.  IP,  page  171,  &c.)  to  signify  end  of  the  world,  instead 
of  end  of  the  Age,  the  assumption  of  the  Catholics  became  so  iden- 
tified with  the  apparent  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  would 
have  been  deemed  as  impious  to  doubt,  of  the  divine  institution  of 
the  church,  as  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

The  more  immediate  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  concrete  sense,  was, 
that  the  whole  legislation  for  christian  communities  henceforth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  as  being  the  recognized  expo- 
nents of  the  church,  thus  virtually  became  the  church  exclusively. 
For  the  clergy  assembled  in  Provincial  Councils  there  determined 
authoritatively  what  doctrines,  institutions  and  practices  were  to  be 
observed  in  their  respective  provinces  as'  the  true  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  though  there  was  at  first  contradictory 
and  anomalous  legislation  on  certain  matters,  yet  by  the  continual 
enactment  of  new  canons  all  Christendom  was  gradually  and  sys- 
tematically brought  under  ecclcfiiastical  subjection. 

The  powers  of  these  ecclesiastical  councils  were  wholly  unlimited, 
for  the  platform  upon  which  they  stood  was  not  as  being  interpre- 
ters of  Scripture,  but  as  expounders  and  vindicators  of  what- 
38  V.  2 
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Church. 

The  position  thus  assumed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  consummated 
the  intellectual  obliquity  induced  by  the  various  misjudgments  and 
false  reasonings  of  christians  of  an  earlier  age.  By  such  a  position 
they  virtually  set  aside  the  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  christian  faith* 
and  hence  the  writings  of  the  apostlds  befcame  altogether  subordi- 
nate to  the  traditionary  notions  and  assumptions  of  the  tdergy  on 
all  subjects  of  faith,  institution,  or  practice.*  It  is  true  they  still 
continued  to  quote  the  Scriptures,  not  as  an  absolute  rule,  but 
merely  as  confirming  traditionary  doctrines  or  practices  that  might 
be  advocated  by  one  party,  or  as  opposing  those  that  were  sus- 
tained by  another  party  in  the  church.  But  their  decision  was  not 
made  according  to  what  was  required  by  the  Scripture,  but  on  the 
fact  or  notion  as  to  what  had  been -the  traditionary  belief  or  teach- 
ing of  the  church  in  preceding  times.!     This  matter  was  neces- 

•  Thus  WM  tho  predicUon  of  Paal  (1  TImi.  iv.  8,  Ite.)  diitinctly  fulfilled  when 
he  charged  Timothy  '<  preach  the  word,  be  maiant  (urgent)  in  eeaeon,  out  of  aea- 
■oti,  Ice.  Fat  the  Hme  will  come,  when  they  (christiane)  vritl  not  endure  emmd  doc- 
trine, but  after  their  Y>wn  lusta  (misjudgments)  shall  they  heap  to  themadres 
teaeken,  having  itching  core,  (t.  e.  seeking  after  novelties.)  And  ihcjf  thaU  tmn 
away  their  ears  from  ihe  tntih,  and  be  turned  unto  fotlee," 

The  action  of  the  christian  world  in  this  particular  was  precisely  what  had 
been  previously  done  by  the  Jews,  'l^us,  we  arc  informed  by  the  rabbis,  {Southey*9 
Com.  Place  Book,  310,  which  I  tranelaU  from  the  Latin,)  *<  Do  not  think,  say  they, 
that  the  wriUen  law,  (t.  e.  the  Pentateuch,)  is  the  foundation  of  our  religion,  for 
on  the  contrary,  its  foundation  is  the  oral  law,  (t.  e.  its  traditionary  exposition,) 
for  upon  the  oral  law  Jehovah  originally  made  his  covenant  with  the  Israelites,  as  it 
is  written,  Exod,  xxxiv.  27,  'according  to  th^e  words,  hecve  1  made  a  covenant 
with  thee  and  with  Israel.'  .  l^eai  worde  are  the  oral  law,  which  is  the  hidden 
treasury  of  the  holy  and  Blessed  God.  For  Clod  knew,  that  in  future  time  the  Jews 
should  be  exiles  among  thetrentilcs,  and  that  these  last  would  translate  the  Jew- 
ish books  into  their  own  languages,  therefore  God  was  unwilling  that  the  oral  law 
should  be  written  out  by  the  Jews,  lie.  And  although  in  later  times  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  Jews,  the  six  portions  of  the  T&lmud  have 
been  published  in  writing,  yet  the  Crcntilcs  have  not  been  able  to  translate  them, 
because  a  prolix  commentary  is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible." 

t  This  circumstance  is  very  explicitly  stated  in  the  pre&ce  to  translation  of 
Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  published  by  the  Oxford  Tract  Asto. 
ciation :  see  pag^s  xvi.  xxi.    The  italics  are  those  of  the  editor. 

"  The  subject  matter  of  Catholic  tradition  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  is  not  Scripture  interpretation,  or  pro<f,  but  certain  doctrines  professing  to 
be  those  of  the  gospel,  &c.  But  u)here  they  occur  in  Scripture,  (t.  e.  the  doctrines,) 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  Fathers,  except  so  fiir  as  the  accidental  course  of 
controversy  has  brought  out  their  joint  witness  concerning  certain  greieit  passages 
on  which  they  do  seem  to  have  had  traditionary  information. 

**  When  then  it  is  enquired  what  information  is  given  us  by  the  Fathers  con- 
ceruiug  Scripture,  or  Catholic  doctrine,  wo  reply,  that  they  rather  declare  doctrine 
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sarily  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  councili  in 
whicb  tbe  vote  of  an  ignorant  bigot,  or  superstitious  ecclesiastic 
was  of  as  mucb  weigbt  as  that  of  an  enlightened  man  fully  in- 
structed in  the  import  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  primitive  christians  in  the  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  effectually  departed 
from  the  theory  of  Christianity  as  promulgated  by  the  apostles. 
Infatuated  with  their  notion  they  henceforth  governed  themselves 
exclusively  by  it,  and  in  all  their  future  action  by  legislating  on 
0uch  a  principle,  they  gradually  gave  a  consistency  and  harmony 
to  the  system  of  will- worship  they  were  elaborating,  that  has  re- 
sulted iti  that  coherence  and  plausibility  which  has  enabled  the 
Catholic  Church,  however  shattered  and  broken,  to  endure  to  this 

^y-  •  •     • 

The  primitive  cbristians  very  early  appear  to  have  lost  sight 
entirely  of  the- difference  between  religion  and  theology,  and  grad- 
ually made  the  latterlhe  subject-  of  most  importance,  being  urged 
probably  by  that  pride  of  human  nature  which  prompts  us  to 
resent  the^ insult  of  our.  opinion  or  arguments  being  deemed  defi- 
cient in  that  amount  of  proof  which  we  consider  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive with  the  hearers,  and  being  thus  resisted,  it  then  becomes  a 
point  of  honor  to  compel  an  opppiient  to  yield  to  our  expositions. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  identify  a  mere  specu- 
lative opinion  with  important  doctrinal  or  practical  consequences, 
for  if  its  speculative  character  only  was  regarded  it  would  be 
but  of  little  importance.  But  when  injurious  results  are  deduced 
from  a  speculative  doctrine,  and  a  pcrpicious  tendency  ascribed 
to  it,  no  matter  how  erroneous  such  a  view  may  be,  if  the  opinion 
be  sustained  by  a  majority,  it  is  henceforth  regarded  as  being  hos- 
tile to  religion  itself*  and  the  necessity  of  holding  a  correct  specu- 
lative opinion  on  the  subject  is  then  made  of  as  much  vital  impor- 

aoid  aay  tliat  it  is  in  Scripture,  than  prove  it  by  Scripture  at  once,  concordantly 
and  in  detail;  and  agkin,  that  they  rather  tell  us  how  we  must  set  about  interpret- 
ing' Scripture,,  than  authoritatively  interpret  it  for  us,  &c.  Still  after  all,  the 
Fathers  are  rather  led  to  dwell  on  Scripture  by  itself,  and  on  the  doctrinal  system 
by  itself,  as  two  distinct  parallel  and  substantive  sources  of  divine  information, 
than  to  blend,"  &c. 

*  What  an  amount  of  perverse  and  unjtistifiable  inferences  may  be  put  upon 
any  discourse  or  writing^,  was  admirably  illustrated  by  ErasmUtf,  who  to  justify 
himself  sCgiiinst  the  misrepresentation  of  his  eccleaiostical  opponents,  wrote  an 
article  to  shew  that  by  similar  inferential  modes  of  reasoning,  the  Lord's  prayer 
full  of  the  most  unjustifiable  heresies. 
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tance  to  the  world,  as  the  reception  of  the  most  undoubted  truth 
of  Christianity. 

All  the  mere  speculative  doctrines  of  christian  theology  have 
been  brought  into  our  creeds  in  this  manner.  Disputes  first  origi- 
nated among  intellectual  men  on  speculative  subjects,  which  hav- 
ing been  contended  for  by  haughty  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cates, the  result  has '  been,  that  the  clergy  to  whom  such  matters 
were  ultimately  referred,  have  decided  peremptorily  that  one  opin- 
ion was  orthodox,  and  the  other  heretical.  The  consummation  of 
the  intellectual  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party,  (t*.  e.  the  majority,) 
was,  that  their  doctrine  should  henceforth  be  incorporated  into 
the  christian  creed,  aiid  that  every  one  should  give  an  express '  ad- 
hesion to  the  determined  point.  This  was  often  required  under  the 
most  subtle  distinctions  that  sensitive  pride  could  suggest  to  either 
enforce  implicit  submission,  or  to  leave  no  alternative  to  their 
opponents  but  to  be  renounced  as  heretics  by  those  widi  whom  they 
had  previously  associated  as  members  of  the  common  faith.  That 
there  was  no  particle  of  reli^on  in  many  of  th6  early  christian 
controversies,  every  one  not  blinded  by  theological  prejudices  may 
perceive,  who  will  consider  the  overbearing  and  haughty  temper 
in  which  these  disputes  were  determined,  and  ther  bitter  and  uncom- 
promising hatred  with  which  they  regarded  all  those  who  presumed 
to  differ  from  them.* 

The  institution  of  bishops  which  wb  stated  to  have  originated  as 
a  remedy  for  the  distractions  induced  by  the  contentions  of  the 
presbyters  among   themselves,  it  is  most   reasonable   to  suppose 

*  In  the  year  1850,  we  bad  Rn  admirable  illustration  fumisbed  us  by  the  Church 
of  England,  as  to  tlio  spirit  in  which  thoologfical  controversies  have  been  ever 
mana^d  by  those  posaossiug  ccclesiastisal  power  or  influence.  Mr.  Gorham,  a 
clergyman  of  that  church  on  being*  presented  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
was  rcfuso<l  the  nocessaijr  induction  by  the  bishop  on  the  ground,  that  Mr.  G.  did 
not  believe  that  infants  were  regenerated  by  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. The  bishop  was  not  only  sustained  in  this  rejection  of  Mr.  G.  by  a  large 
body  of  the  English  Churchy  bntulso  by  one  or  two  ecclesiastical  courts.  Ulti- 
mately the  Queen's  council  gave  a  judgment  against  the  bishop,  and  re<]uired  him 
to  induct  Mr.  G.  The  inflexible  prelate  I  bt^licve  refused  to  act,  and  the  crown 
winked  at  the  ceremonial  being  performed  by  another  bishop. 

Now  what  were  the  rclij&cious  merits  of  this  controversy :  Mr.  Gorham  fully 
concurred  with  the  bishop  thai  infanta  ought  to  be  hapliztd,  and  coqscquently  ad- 
ministered the  rite  to  all  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose.  What  then  did  it  signify 
what  Mr.  G.  believed  rcspectinf^  its  operation  :  for  if  God  does  regenerate  infants 
by  baptism,  he  would  regenerate  those  baptized  by  Mr.  G.  as  well  as  those  bap- 
tized by  the  bishop.  The  opposition  of  this  overbearing  prelate,  therefore,  had 
not  a  particle  of  religion  in  it,  but  was  merely  the  action  of  an  imperious  temper 
that  required  all  person.^  under  his  authority  to  submit  to  hisjtrbitrary  opinions. 
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answered  that  purpose  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  But,  who  art 
to  iffatek  ihe  watchmen  f  The  ensuing  ages  of  the  church  gave  full 
proof  that  bo  mere  institution  among  men  for  the  remedy  of  ahuses, 
can  ever  control  the  infirmity  or  perverseness  of  human  nature. 
The  hishops  themselves  henceforth  became  the  chief  agents  in 
christian  distractions,  for  as  being  persons  of  great  dignity,  and 
often  possessing  great  learning  and  talents,  together  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  of  life  according  to  the  estimate  of  these  ascetic 
times ;  whatever  speculations  were  advocated  by  them,  whether 
from  their  own  suggestions  or  those  of  other  persons,  they  neces- 
sarily exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  chris- 
tians to  whom  their  teaching  was  especially  directed.  When  there- 
fore the  doctrines  or  speculations  of  one  eminent  bishop  became 
antagonistic  to  those  of  his  brethren  in  general,  or  to  those  of  some 
other  eminent  bishop,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  that  a  greater  amount 
of  confusion  unavoidably  ensued  than  had  previously  occurred  from 
the  contentions  of  mere  laymen  or  presbyters. 

The  doctrinal  opinions  or  speculations  advocated  or  impugned 
by  contending  bishops  that  henceforth  agitated  Christendom,  soon 
became  unmanageable  by  provincial  councils,  for  as  these  assem- 
blies were  independent  6£  each  other,  and  composed  of  bishops 
either  favorable  to  or  opposed  to  the  peculiar  Speculations  that 
might  happen  to  disturb  the  churdh,  so  their  determinations  were 
often  conflicting  or  contradictory,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
instead  of  composing  the  disturbances  thus  excited,  they  only 
aggravated  the  mischief.  .The  only  remedy  for  this  new  embar- 
rassment was  the  assembling  of  Oecumenical  or  General  Councils* 
which  as  being  composed  of  bishops  and  doctors  from  the  universal 
church,  it  was  supposed  would  be  fully  qualified,  under  the  pre- 
sumed assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,,  to  settle  any  question  what- 
ever pertaining  to  christian  theology.  The  first  assembly  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  a.  d.  3i5,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who  had  recently  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity  from  Paganism;  and  as  the  assembling  of 
this  council  haS  had  the  most  important  influence  upon  Christianity 
ever  since,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  correct  views  on  its 
history  and  proceeding. 

When  Constantine  first  professed  his  conversion  from  heathen- 
ism, he  found  his  christian  subjects  distracted  by  a  controversy 
concerning  the  inherent  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  infer  what  tlie  real  sentiments  of  the  Ante- 
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• 

Nicene  father^  were  upon  the  subject,  yet  they  did  not  the  lest  bit- 
terly vituperate  each  other  and  give  rise  to  great  scandals. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavored  by  a  letter  to 
induce  the  champions  of  this  controversy  to  settle  the  matter  on 
principles  of  christian  charity,  on  the  ground  that  their  dispute  was 
concerning  an  incomprehensible  subject  incapable  of  resolution  by 
man,  and  which  further  did  not  practically  interfere  with  any 
christian  obligation,  which  ever  was  the  true  exposition.*  The 
Emperor  in  this  letter  manifested  a  greater  perception  of  religious 
propriety  than  any  ecclesiastic  in  his  dominions,  but  as  no  sugges- 
tion of  reason  or  charity  could  control  the  controversial  pride  of 
the  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity  respecting  this  dispute,  and 
Induce  the  exercise  of  a  cly'istian  temper  ataiong  them,  the  Emperor 
at  last  issued  a  summons  to  the  bishops  and  doctors  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire  to  assemble  at  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  that 
they  might  determine  how  the  G-odhead  was  constituted.  For 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  assumed  under  a  false  application  of 
Math,  xviii.  20,  that  if  Christ  was  present  wherever  two  or  three 
persons  met  together  in  his  name»  that  the  BEoly  Spirit  would  espe- 
cially be  present  in  an  assembly  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  and 
doctors  a£  the -Holy  Catholic  Church;  forgetting  altogether  the 
enormous  presumption  under  whieh  they  Were  brought  together 
to  determine  a  subject  with  which  they  had  no  concern  whatever. 

Though  the  relative  condition  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  had 
been  more  of  less  a  matter  of  speculation  among  christians  for  two 
hundred  years  before  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  metaphysical  theologians,  while  in  practice 
men  had  generally  sought  their  salvution  from  Jehovah  as^  their 
Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  Saviour,  or  Redeemer 

*Tbe  substance  of  this  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  and  Arius  is  compre- 
hended in  the  following  extracts :  "  I  understand  then  that  the  occaaion  of  your 
present  controversy  is  to  be  traced  to  the  following'  circumMtances :  that  you,  Alex- 
ander, demanded  of  the  presbyters  what  opinion  they  severally  maintained  oon- 
cerningf  a  certain  passage  in  the  divine  law,  (i.e.  theScripivres)  or  rather  I  should 
say  that  you  asked  them  something  connKUd  witk  an  unprqfUabU  question  ;  and 
then  that  you,  Arius,  inconsiderately  gave  utterance  to  ol^efetions  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  conceived  at  all,  or  if  conceived,  should  have  been  buried  in 
profound  silence,  &c. 

"Let  therefore  both  the  ungnarded  question,  and  the-  inconsiderate  answer, 
receive  your  mutual  forgiveness.  For  your  difference  has  not  arisen  on  any  lead- 
ing doctrines  or  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  nor  have  you  introduced  any  new 
dogma  respecting  the  worship  of  God.  You  are  in  truth  qf  one  and  the  9€une  judg- 
ment,*^ (f.  e.  as  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity';)  "you  may  therefore  well 
join  in  that  communion  which  is  the  symbol  of  united  fellowship,*'  itc—Euteinui, 
Ltfe  Conet.  Ub.  ii.  chap.  64,  &c. ;  Socratea,  Ub.  i.  chap.  7. 
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of  mankindy  without  any  technical  definition  concerning  his  inhe- 
rent nature.  The  time  however  had  arrived  in  the  progress  of 
christian  corruption,  when  men  having  multiplied  the  inventions  of 
theology  and  will-worship,  it  now  became  requisite  to  the  farther 
elaboration  of  their  systematic  perversion  of  gospel  simplicity,  that 
they  should  also  come  to  a  distinct  conclusion  on  this  subject. 

The  full  import  of  this  outrageous  proceeding  is  only  to  be  esti- 
mated by  a  distinct  reference  to  what  the  Scriptures  have  commu- 
nicated .  to .  us,  as  to  what  Jehovah  had  condescended  to  promise 
christians  iA  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  them  through  Jesus 
Christ*  and  which  it 'is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  exhibit  in  its 
true  principles  at  the  presei^t  time,  for  of  all  the  presumptions  that 
acclesiastieal  antiquity  has  introduced  into  Christianity,  none  have 
exerted  so  enduring  an  influence  as  the  determination  made  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  Messiahf  as  promised  throughout  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings, had  oiily  been  proclaimed  to  mankind  in  view  of  the  great 
pi^poses  to  be  accomplished  by  him.     He  was  announced  in  glori- 
ous and  exalted  terms  under  aH  the  various  conditions  through 
which  he  was  to  fulfil  his  appointed  office,  but  nothing  was  said  con- 
cerning his  personality  further' than  that  he  should  be  born  of  the 
line  of  the  patriarchs,  and  ultimately  of  the  family  of  David.     In 
saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  are  not  many  very 
r0markable  expressions  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  the  prophets, 
which  if  carried  out  in*  an  absolute  sense,  as  deduced  from  a  literal 
interpretation  of  their  ^Vords,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  sustain 
inferential  opinions  concerning  hii  inherent  nature,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  limit  as  to  the  exalted  sense  in  which  they  might  be 
understood.     But  then  our  interpretations  of  such  passages  are 
merely  inferences,  that  have  no  actual  bearing  upon  the  fact  of  his 
Messiahship  or  official  function,  for  be  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesua 
Christ  what  4t  may,  yet  still  under  every  interpretation  he  was 
strictly  speaking  only  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it  concerned  mankind. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  every  where  exhi- 
bited in  the  New  Testament.    He  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
Messiah,  and  that  ad  such  he  had  fulfilled  whatever  pertained  to  his 
office,  the  prominent  facts  of  which  were  that  he  had  died  for  us : 
that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven  where  he  ever  exists  as  our  media- 
tor, intercessor  and  high  priest  before  Jehovah :  that  all  persons 
coming  in  sincerity  to  God  through  him,  should  have  their  sins  for- 
given for  Christ's  sake:  and   finally,  at  the  day  of  judgment  as 
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Jehovali  had  appointed,  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  mankind  and 
either  accept  or  reject  them  according  to  their  works. 

The  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  is  therefore  based,  not 
upon  the  inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  upon  the  fact  of  his 
Mcssiahship,  and  so  far  as  concerns  our  religious  obligations  is  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  it,  for  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  indu- 
bitable that  he  was  the  Messiah,  let  his  absolute  nature  be  what  it 
may. 

It  is  also  distinctly  clear,  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
never  directed  towards  any  exposition  of  the  inherent  nature  of  our 
Saviour,  for  notwithstanding  the.  exalted  inferences  that  may  be 
put  upon  expressions  sometimes  employed  by  them,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  or  formal  exhibition  of  their  views  on  the  sulgect  of  his  inhe- 
rent nature  throughout  the  New  Testament. 

Hence  the  apostles  long  after  our  Saviour's  exaltation  to  heaveOf 
never  hesitated  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man^  not  with  any  reference  to 
his  actual  nature,  as  the  Socinians  have  absurdly  contended,  but 
simply  in  the  view  of  designating  his  personality  as  an  individual 
who  had  lived  and  died  among- them.  For  the  plain  import  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  use  of  the  term  man,  implies  what  it 
expressed  by  our  English  term  persem,  or  individual^  without  any 
technical  significance  whatever.  Thus  Paul,  in  AcU  xiii.  38,,  says, 
"  Be  it  known  unto  you  through  this  man^  (t.  e.  person  or  indiifi' 
dual,)  is  preached  untO  you  forgiveness  of  sins,"  &c.  See  al^ 
Acfg  xvii.  31 ;   1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Although  some  of  my  readers  may  not  admit  the  validity  of  my 
former  conclusions  as  to  the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of  the 
subject  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  (Vols.  I. 
357,  II.  44,  &c.)  I  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion  offer  any  further 
argument  on  that  particular,  but  will  simply  contend  that  the 
principles  of  Christianity  as'  taught  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
involve  no  nepessity  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  inherent  or 
absolute  nature  of  our  Saviour  as  a  matter  of  religion,  but  that  our 
faith  ought  to  be  directed  only  to  those  particulars  involved  in  his 
official  functions,  as  being  that  Messiah  whom  Jehovah  promised 
should  come  into  the  world  to  accomplish  what  was  essential  to 
human  salvation.  Since  he  has  accomplished  the  work  required 
of  him,  our  salvation  is  only  to  be  attained  by  coming  to  €rod 
through  him  in  the  mode  designated  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.* 

*  This  was  the  view  entertained  by  the  earlier  fathers  before  they  had  become 
vitiated  by  that  ecclesiastical  pride  that  led  to  the  assembUogr  of  the  Council  of 
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But  the  cbristiaiis  of  the  fourth  centmy  would  not  be  Mtiffied 
'with  this  simple  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah,  which 
was  the  only  matter  that  practically  concerned  them.  They  deter- 
mined in  the  face  of  Christ's  own  declaration,  "  No  oifs  knowbth 
WHO  THE  Son  is  but  the  Father,"  (Luke  x.  22,)  that  his  absolute 
nature  should  be  technically  defined,  and  which  they  most  pre- 
sumptuously undertook  to  decide  upon  by  their  traditionary  notions 
and  incidental  terms  and  expressions  of  the  New  Testament 
writings. 

Svery  different  construction  that  these  terms,  or  expressions 
could  bear,  had  been  already  made,  and  the  widest  conclusions  had 
been  inferred  from  them,  angry  contentions  had  arisen  among  the 
leaders  of  different  opinions,  and  great  distractions  among  the 
people,  and  yet  npne  of  them  had  the  sense  or  the  religion  to 
perceive  it  was  impossible  that  a  positive  doctrine  on  this  subject 
eould  be  essential  to  salvation.  If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have 
been  plainly  taught  either  by  Christ  himself,  or  his  apostles, 
wliereas,  on  the  present  occasion  the  whole  christian  body  was 
diTided  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  Fifteen  hundred  years  have 
since  elapsed,  and  yet  this  controversy  has  not  been  determined. 
Those  who  copstitute  the  majority  still  contend  for  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  a  metaphysical  definition  concerning  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  nullity  of  which  ought  to  be 
evident  to  them  from  their  own  admission  that  it  cannot  be  explain* 
ed,  but  must  be  received  in  all  its  incomprehensibility  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  But  surdy,  if  the  proposed  definition  must  be  received 
as  involving  an  incomprehensible  condition  of  being,  is  it  not  more 
raUonal  to  let  the  .subject  remain  in  the  incomprehensibility  with 
which  it  has  been  left  by  the  apostles  1 

Now  what  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject'  by  the  Council  of 
Nice  who  decreed  {Socrates- Ecdcs,  HUt,  Uh,  i.  chap.  8)  that  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  was  the  only  begotteil  of  the  Father,  that  he 
is  of  the  substance  (ouo'i«^)  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  and  Ught  of 
light,  true  God  of  true  God,  begotten,  not  made,  comubttafUidl 

Nice.  Thus  Justin  M&rtyr,  (a.  d.  140,)  in  his  Dial^gve  tnth  Trypho,  $ie.  48,  makes 
the  following  obeervationf.  "  But  lince  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  be  "  ( Jesua  of 
Nasareth)  '*  ie  the  GtrUt  qf  Ood,  whotoever  heb€,ifl  i hatll  not  be  able  to  prove  thai 
he  did  prt-exUt,  Ice.  it  will  be  more  refuonable  only  to.say  that  I  was  mistaken  la 
this  point;  but  not  to  deny  that  he  U  the  Chritt,  though  he  should  seem  to  you  to  be 
made  man  of  man,  ^nd  nothing  more  could  .be  proved  than  that  he  was  made 
Christ  by  dection.  For  there  are  some  of  our  profession,  (i.  e.  christians)  who 
aeknowledge  him  to  be  the  Christ,  (i.  e.  Messiah,)  though  they  say  that  he  was 
made  man  of  man^  with  whom  I  cannot  agree,"  Ice. 
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(•fi66V9'Uf)^  with  the  Father;  when  all  this  unintelli^ble  expoflition 
was  followed  by  the  simple  practical  6tatement»  which  no  one 
denied,  that  he  was  born  into  the  world  and  was  crucified  for  ns, 
that  he  arose  again  on  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven*  from 
whence  he  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Recognizing  the  actual  functions  of  our  Saviour  in  his  Messiah- 
ship,  I  contend  nothing  could  be  more  presumptuous  and  unjusti- 
fiable than  that  the  Council  of  Nice  should  undertake  to  determine 
any  thing  on  the  absolute  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  essential 
to  religious  faith.  It  was,  and  oyer  has  been  a  presumptuous 
speculation,  whether  aceording  to  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  or  Socinian 
hypothesis,  as  we  have  remarked  Vol.  II.  44,  &c.  and  just  so  far 
prejudicial,  as  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  religious  obligation  to 
take  sides  on  the  question.  The  New  Testament  doctrine  is  most 
clear,  that  whosoever  comes  to  G-od  through  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
I  {official  capacity  as  Messiah  or  Mediator,  shall  be  accepted  by  him. 
This  is  the  revelation  of  Jcliovah,  and  he  assuredly  ^ill  not  alter 
his  scheme  and  purposes  towards  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the 
notions  of  such  pitiful  creatures  as  we  are,  concerning  the  nature 
purposes  or  extent  of  his  scheme. 

*  Th«  mere  Eog-lish  reader  must  bo  informed  that  the  great  technical  impof- 

iance  of  the  Nicene  creed  lies  in  the  stren^  of  the  Greek  terfh  •/w««v/ri«f, 

which  signifies  qf  the  iome  tubtlanee  or*  essence  as  the  Father.    The  Arians  would 

only  admit  that  Christ  was  ofMiovrisv,  t.  c.  of  a  WU  $ubtUmee  or  essence  with 

the  Father. 

But  though  the  Nicene  Fathers  were  fixed  in  their  determination  to  establish 
this  creed,  it  is  abundantly  evident  they  had  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  penae  of 
the  terms  they  had  employed ;  for  a/ler  the  members  of  the  council  had  returned  to 
their  several  homes,  a  great  commotion  was  raised  among  them  concerning  the 

sense  of  the  term  ofM«  va-t  «^.  *<  But  while  they  occupied  themselves,"  says  Socrates, 
{Eedet,  HUt.  lib.  i.  chap.  23,)  *'  in  a  too  minute  (subtle)  investigation  of  its  import, 
the  discussion  assumed  a  polemical  character,  though  it  seemed  not  unlike  a  com' 
hat  in  the  dark,  for  neither  party  appeared  to  understand  distinctly  the  grounds  on 
which  they  calumniated  one  another, .  &c.  In  consequence  of  these  misunder* 
standings,  each  of  them  wrote  volumes,  as  if  contending  against  adversaries,  and 
although  it  was  admitted  on  both -sides  that  the  Son  of  God  hs:s  a  distinct  person 
and  existence,  and  all  acknowledged  that  there  is  one  God  in  a  Trinity  <^  persons, 
yet  from  tDhat  eauee  I  am  unable  to  dioine,  they  eoutd  not  agree  among  themedvee,  and 
therefore  were  never  at  peace." 

This  difficulty  among  the  Trinitarians  respecting  their  expositions  of  thedoc- 
trine  has  never  since  been  settled,  for  even  the  most  celebrated  advocates  hare 
been  assailed  by  other  peraons  professing  the  doctrine,  as  either  maintaining 
Tritheism  or  Sabclia^^ism.  This  perplexity  on  the  subject  has  been  well  compared 
by  their  antagonists  to  the  difficult  feat  of  a  man  attempting  to  sit  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  of  a  house  without  inclining  either  way. 
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The  determination  of  the  Council  of  Nice  entirely  destroyed,  in 
ilB  practical  operation,  the  doctrinal  simplicity  of  the  christian  faith 
as  it  had  been  established  by  the  apostles.  From  this  time,  instead 
of  approaching  Jehovah  as  their  Father  through  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  made  them,  christians 
began  to  pray  to  the  Trinity,  an  appellation  wholly  unrecognized 
in  the  Scripture,  and  therefore  wholly  unjustifiable,  since  Jehovah 
had  indicated  the  name  as  well  as  the  manner  by.  which  men  were 
to  approach  him;'  specifically  as  Jehovah,  and  more  graciously 
condescending  as  "  our  Father.'' 

"  But  a  still  further  innovstidn  on  christian  simplicity  was  made 
in  undertaking  to  address  prayer  directly  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
proceeding  throws  the  characteristic  construction  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation  into  utter  confuuon,  for  Jesus  Christ  most  expressly 
has  been  announced  to  mankind  as  the  mediator  of  a  covenant 
between  *  Jehovah  and  mankind,  and  alone  the  medium  of  man's 
communication  with  his  Creator.  Hence,  even  blowing  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  abstractedly  true  as  concerns  the 
inherent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  still  wholly  unjustifiable  to  set 
aside  the  office  of  our  SaViour^  distinctly  announced  as  a  mediator, 
and  undertake  to  pray  to  him  in  his  supposed  inherent  nature. 
For  this  there  is  not  only  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  the  passages 
are  numerous  that  indicate  prayer  is  to  be  offered  directly  to  Jeho- 
Tah,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  following  texts 
will  sufficiently  shew. 

Math.  vi.  6,  8,  9;  vii.  11;  x.  20}  xviii.  19,  20-,  Luke  xi.  13; 
John  XV.  16,  26;  xvi.23,  26;  xvii.Il,  20;  Atts  i.  4;  xii.  5;  xv.  4, 
8,  12,  14;  xxii.  14;  xxvi.  22;'xxvii.  23 — ^25;  Ramans  v.  5;  viii. 
11,  14,  32;  1  Ckninth.  ii.  10 ;  x.  13^  xv.  10;  2  Corinth,  i.  3,  4,  21, 
22-;  ii.  14;  iii.  5;  iv,  14;  ix.  8;  Ephes.  i.  17;  iii.  7,  14;  v.  20; 
PhUip.  ii.  13,27;  iii.  15;  iv.  6,  7,  20;  CoToss.  i.  3,  12,  13;  iii.  17; 
iv.  ?  ;  1  Thess,  i.  2,  3 ;  v.  23-;  1  Tim,  iv.  10 ;  vi.  13,  17 ;  2  Tim,  i. 
6;  James  i.  5,  17;  iv.  6—8;  1  Peter  L  3,  5,  17;  iv.  11,  14,  19;  v. 
6—7,  10;  1  John  iii.  21,  22. 

To  meet  this' array  of  texts,  however,  it  iscontendcd  that  prayer 
was  made  directly  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  59 ;  and 
by  Paul,  2  Car.  xii.  8,  9,  and  further,  that  by  our  Saviour's  own 
words,  John  v.  23,  we  are  to  honor  the  Son  as  the  Father.  Now 
in  opposing  the  construction  put  upon  the^e  texts,  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  consider  me  as  influenced  by  any  theory  whatever  con- 
cerning the  inherent  nature  of  our  Saviour,  but  merely  as  attempt- 
ing to  correct  an  improper  practice,  be  that  nature  what  it  may. 
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Stephen  said  he  saw  Jesus  Christ  with  his  natural  eyes ;  Paul  had 
direct  communication  with  Jesus  Christ  en  various  occasions,  {Acti 
zxii.  10,  14,  17 — 21.)  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perfectly 
reasonable  they  should  address  themselves  to  him  personally,  yet 
in  doing  so,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  regarded  him 
otherwise  than  as  the  Messiah,  their  Mediator,  and  Redeemer. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  however  as  to  those  who  have  not  sensi- 
ble intercourse  with  Christ;  their  mode  of  proceeding  should  be 
to  act  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  apostles  everywhere  throughout 
the  New  Testament ;  that  is,  as  stated  above,  they  should  pray  to 
Jehovah  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

With  respect  to  honoring 'Christ  as  the  Father  is  to  be  honored, 
the  direction  is  evidently  g^ven  not  as  implying  formal  worship,  bat 
that  we  should  honor  the  Son  as  we  do  the  Father,  by  obedience 
to  bis  requirements. 

To  insist  that  honor  here  implies  worship  as  the  Father  is  to  be 
worshipped,  would  entirely  .destroy  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  mediatorial  scheme,  which  was  th^  great  object  of  the  apostles 
to  proclaim  throughout  the  whole'' New  Testament.  It  would 
teach  mankind  there  are  two  modes  by  which  they  can  obtain  par- 
don, grace,  or  blessing;  one  by  praying  ta  Jehbvah  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  by  praying  to  Jesus 
Christ  individually.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  entirely  sets  aside  the 
plan  of  Jehovah  as  involved  in' his  express  revelation  that  he  will 
only  accept  those  who  come  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ.* 

*That  the  primitive  chrisUani,  before  the  Coancil  of  Nice,  properly  underrtood 
thii  subject  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Origen  (a.  d.  280,)  in  hit  treatise 
upon  prayer.     (  OxUt't  LeUert  lo  ArthbUhof  qf  Gonil«r6iiry,  47.) 

**  If  we  duly  consider,"  sayB  Origen,  **  what  prayer  really  imports,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  address  it  to  any  thing  created,  not  even  to  Christ  himself,  but  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  the  universe  only,  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself  prayed,  as 
we  have  already  asserted,  and  who  instructs  us  to  pray  in  like  manner.  For  on 
bearing  the  words  '  Uath  «•  how  to  pray/  he  does  not  teach  them  to  pray  to  himself, 
but  to  the  Father,  saying,  Owr  Fhiker  whiiek  art  in  Afoecn,  ^e.  Indeed,  if  the  Son, 
as  is  elsewhere  demonstrated,  be  a  second  as  to  essence,  skid  subject  to  the  Father, 
then  wo  must  pray  either  to  the  Son,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Father,  or  to  both,  or 
else  to  the  Father  only.  Now  that  which  should  be  addreefed  to  the  Son  only,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  Father,  every  one  would  be  ready  to  denounce  as  highly  absurd, 
and  totally  devoid  of  all  efficacy.  But  if  to  both  together,  then  we  must  address 
them  in  the  plural  number,  saying  in  our  prayers 'Grant  ye.  Be  ye  beneficent 
Do  ye  supply.  Do  ye  save,*  and  such  like  forms,  nothing  of  which  can  any  one 
shew  to  have  been  practiced  by  any  persons  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  enjoined, 
therefore,  to  pray  to  God  alone,  the  Father  of  the  universe,  not,  however,  without 
that  high  priest  who  was  constituted  by  the  Father,  with  an  oath,  according  to 
what  has  been  written,  'He  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent;  thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.' " 
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Furthermore,  wh&t  can  a  man  possibly  accomplish  as  a  christian 
by  direct  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  will  not  obtain  by  adhering 
to  the  course  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  of  praying  to 
Jehovah  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  New  Testament  most 
indubitably  teaches  will  be  answered  by  him.  To  take  any  other 
mode  seems  to  be  without  excuse,  for  since  men  cannot  expect  to 
obtain  by  such  presumption  the  smallest  advantage,  why  should 
they  then,  most  preposterously,  for  the  sake  of' a  theological  spec- 
idation,  expose  themselves  to  the  peril  of  taking  a  course  that  has 
not  the  direct  sanction  of  him  who  alone  answers  prayer? 

Indeed,  does  not  our  own  consciences,  when  not  excited  by  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  take  this  very  course  ?  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  prayer  book  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  this  particular  does  not  differ  from  the  practice  of  all 
other  Protestant  churches,  I  have  found  that  ef  the  prayers  and  col- 
lects in  that  book  employed  in  the  public  worship,  thirty-^me  only 
adore  the  Trinity  in  formal  or  implied  terms,  while  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  involve  no  .hypothesis  on  the  subject,  being  simply 
addressed  to  Jehovah,  through  the  name,  or  instrumentality  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  are  these  latter  prayers  and  collecta  less  effectual  at  the 
mercy  seat  of  G-od^  than  those  which  invoke  the  Trinity  ?  Who 
can  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  this?  Are  those  prayers 
that  are  addressed  to  the  Trinity  equally  efficacious  ?  Who  will 
dare  affirm  this  ?  forr  where  have  we  a  single  passage  of  Scripture 
which  authorizes  a  formal*  address  to  the  Trinity  ?  Even  allowing 
the  doctrine  m^y  be  true,  it  is  so  as  abstracted  from  all  of  our 
devotional  exercises ;  but  if  it  be  not  true,  and  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  prejudice  and  church  authority  have  not  been  able  to 
establish  that  truth  ? — ^if  it  be  not  true,  I  ask,  in  what  manner  shall 
men  account  at  the  bar  of  Grod  foi*  their  presumption  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

The  high  relief  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  exhibited  in  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  histCMies,  and  in  all  controversial  works  that  favor 
.tliat  doctrine,  has  altogether  misled  the'  great  body  of  christians  of 
the  present  time  to '  believe  that  before  the  Council  of  Nice  the 
Trinitarian  hypothesis  had  ever  been  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  that  the  Arians  for  the  first  time  broached  a 
new  opinion  which  was  an  absolute  innovation  on  the  original 
faith. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  my  object  in  writing  this  work  to  go  into 
any  extensive  confutation  of  this  opinion,  and  shew  that  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Trinity  was  a  subject  wholly  undetermined 
among  christians  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  that  the  Arian 
hypothesis  was  fully  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Trinitarians.  This 
fact  is  abundantly  clear  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  writings 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers,  as  they  are  called,  as  quoted  by  the 
Arians  and  Trinitarians  to  support  their  respective  doctrines,  and 
though  heated  partizans  may  contend  to .  the  contrary,  yet  every 
unprejudiced  investigator  of  the  subject  will  honestly  confess,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  what  were  the  actual  opinions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  on  -the  subject;  This  matter  is  so  undeniable, 
that  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  some  t>f  the  divines  there  distinctly 
acknowledged  the  fact,  which  however  they  explained  away  on  the 
gratuitous  supposition,  that  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  sub- 
vert the  TrinitaHan  faith  before  Arius,  that  the  Others  had  not 
been  called  on  to  express  themselves  more  clearly.*  This,  sophis- 
tical hypothesis  has  been  largely  adopted  ip  the  Catholic  Church 
to  shew  why  the  doctrines  of  purgatory.  Worship  of  saints,  tran- 
substantiation,  &c.  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
fathers ;  but  no  rational  man  ought  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  palpa- 
ble begging  of  ^  qtiesttan.  The.  evident '  truth  concerning  these 
doctrines  as  well  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  is,  that  they  were  all  inno- 
vations on  christian  simplicity/  being  unsettled  questions  until  their 
controversial  importance  became  so  great  as  to  require  ecclesiastical 
determination. 

•  '  '  '  ■ 

*  That  the  opinions  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  was  not  universally  in  fiivor  of 

the  Trinitarian  hypothesis*  may  also  be  distinctly  inferred  from  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  not  only  were  the  christians  of  the  Roman  Elmpire  divided  and 
distracted  on  the  subj^t  during'  th^  one  hundred  years  that  this  controversy  agi- 
tated the  Empire,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that-all  the  barbarian  nati<Mui  bo«lerin|^ 
on  the  Roman  Empire  adopted  the  Arian  doctrine.  Now  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  An.te-Niccne  fathepi  and  the  cotempo- 
rary  clergy  had  been  fixed  in  their  views  concerning'  the  Trinity,  it  necessarily 
would  have  bc^n  the  prevailing  doctrine  established  by  christian  missionaries 
among'  the  heathen  nations  converted  to  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  Ostrogoths,  Yisi^ths,  Alani,  Su^,  Vandals,  Burgun- 
dians  and  Lombards,  were  all  Arians,  while  not  one  of  the  heathen  nations  around 
was  converted  to  Trinitarianism  but  the  Franks  at  a  later  day,  and  which  was 
then  effected  essentially  through  political  considerations  offered  them  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  other  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact  but  ths 
one  admitted  by  Mr.  Newman,  (the  celebrated  convert  to  Romanism,)  in  his 
Ikvdop.  Chritt.  Doci.  (chap.  viii.  aee,  1)  "that  the  lang^uage  (opinions?)  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  may  be  fieir  more  easily 
accommodated  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  than  the  language  of  the  Poet-Nicene." 
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The  creed  established  by  the  Council  of  Nice»  notwithstanding 
the  assumption  that  their  deliberations  were  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  not  left  to  be  accepted  by  the  understanding  or  con- 
sciences of  mankind,  for  the  Emperor  Constantine  undertook  to 
enforce  their  determination  through  the  exercise  of  the  imperial 
power.  He  therefore  banished  Anus  and  other  ecclesiastics  diat 
would  not  accept  the  Nicene  Creed ;  he  ordered  all  books  written 
by  Arius  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  if  any  persons  should  conceal 
Ykia  writings,  they  should  be  put  to  death. — Socrates,  Eccles.  Hist. 
Ub»  i.  chap.  9. 

A  time  of  great  theological  confusion  and  perplexity  ensued ; 
some  of  the  3ucceeding  emperors  embraced  Arianism,  and  in  the 
conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  the  church  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Council  of  Nice,  as  many 
different  councils  had  been  assembled,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
creeds  had  been  offer^  as  explanations  or  substitutes  for  the 
Nicene  Creed.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Hilary,  £ishop  of  Poic- 
Uers,  made  his  famous  lamentation  concerning  the  distraction  and 
confusion  that  these  presumptuous  speculations  had  occasioned  in 
the  church.*  The  little  amount  of  true  religion  concerned  in  their 
elaboration  may  be  estimated  from  what  Gregory^  Bishop  of  Nazi- 
Itnzen,  has  said  on  the  subject,  who  flourished  about  thirty  years 
afler  the  Council  of  Nice.  *'  If  I  must  say  the  truth,''  say^  Greg- 
ory, (Jtm^f  Hist,  Christ.  Church,  180,)  **  it  is  my  resolution  to  avoid 
all  councils  of  bishops,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  good  end  answered 
by  any  synod  whatever;  for  their  love  of  contention  and  their  lust 
of  power  are  too  great  even  for  words  to  express." 

The  Roman  Empire  was  distracted  for  many  years  by  this  pre- 
sumptuous controversy,  but  finally  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis  com- 
pletely triumphed  at  the  Imperial  Court,  as  much  through  the  influ- 
ence, of  women  and  eunuchs,  as  from  any  other  considerations. 
The  Arians  having  thus  lost  all  credit  at  the  palace,  lost  their  influ- 

^*"It  U  a  thing/'  says  Hilary,  {Gibbon,  Dee,  and  FaU,  chap,  21,)  "equally 
deplorable  and  dangerous  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men, 
as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there 
are  ftiults  among  us,  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain  them  as 
arbitrarily.  The  komoounan  is  rejected,  and  received,  and  explained  away,  by 
•occeasive  synods.  The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
is  a  subject  of  dispute  forthese  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we 
make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries.  We  repent  of  what  we  have 
done,  we  defend  those  who  repent,  we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended. 
We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  of  others  in'  ourselves,  or  our  own  in  that  of 
others,  and  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  in  pieces  we  have  been  the  cause  of 
each  other's  ruin." 
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ence  and  respectability  with  the  mass  of  the  Romtn  people,  and 
grradually  ceased  to  disturb  society  by  their  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine,  though  individuals  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
as  well  as  of  the  most  undoubted  christian  pie^»  have  been  found 
ever  since  to  advocate,  the  Arian  hypothesis  and  reject  that  of  the 
Trinitarians.  Of  these  we  can  enumerate  such  men  u  Locke^ 
Newton,  Milton,  Samuel  Clarke,  &c. 

Though  the  Protestant  theologians  have  not  been  able  to  iee  the 
great  corruption  of  christian  doctrine  that  was  accomplished  by 
the  Council  of  Nice,  they  have  very  generally  come  to  the  conclu* 
sion  that  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  among 
the  most  unhappy  events  that  ever  befell  the  church,  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  being  now  bestowed  on 
Christianity,  a  great  number  of  worldly-minded  persons  professed 
their  conversion  to  the  imperial  faith,  and  thus  the  church  became 
largely  vitiated  by  the  addition  of  those  who  brought  neither  piety 
nor  sincerity  with  them  in  their  profession.* 

A  much  deeper  injury  however  was  inflicted  upon  Christiani^ 
in  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Empire  with  the  legislative  action  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  These,  a^i  being  supposed  to  be  guided  by  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  henceforth  determined  authoritativelyi 
what  mankind  were  to  adopt  as  the  divine  appointments  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  the  imperial  government  undertook  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  councils  by  civil  pains  and  penalties.  Dissenters  and 
recusants  were  consequently  banished  or  imprisoned,  soldiers  were 
employed  to  eject  the  bishops  of  certain  cities  or  provinces,  or  to 
sustain  others  on  their  episcopal  thrones.  Hence  the  court  was 
thronged  continually  with  clerical  aspirants  for  the  imperial  favor, 
and  all  Christendom  was  disturbed  by  their  worldly  spirit. 

As  the  popular  religion  gradually  settled  down  in  the.  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  under  the  combined  influence  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  and  the  compulsory  power  of  the  emperor,  so  it 
became  henceforth  a  hazardotis  matter  fpr  any  one  to  oppose  estab- 
lished doctrines  or  institutions,  whatever  the  sense  of  their  impro- 
priety might  be.  Few,  therefore,  were  found  willing  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  heresy,  or  to  suffer  as  martyrfi  from  an  abstract  love 

*  "  In  truth.*'  sayf  Eiuebius,  (Lift  qf  QnuUm.  Ub.  hr  ektip,  M,)  "  I  can  mysslf 
hear  testimony  to  the  grievous  evils  which  prevailed  during'  tbese  times:  I  meaa 
the  violence  of  rapacious  and  unprincipled  men  who  preyed  on  all  classes  of  society 
alike,  and  ike  $candalou$  kypoeruy  qf  iko$i  foAo  ertpl  mto  tkt  ekmrtk,  mnd 
ikt  nam*  and  ckaraeUr  qf  chriatian**" 
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of  truth,  and  consequently*  all  opposition  to  matters  determined  by 
tlie  church  gradually  died  away.  New  controversies,  it  is  true, 
continually  sprung  up  on  new  subjects,  which  in  their  turn  were 
settled  by  the  determination  of  a  council,  and  were  then  enforced 
by  the  power  of  the  civil  arm. 

Until  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  however  much  Chrisdanity 
might  have  been  corrupted  in  doctrine  and  practice,  there  was  no 
actual  impediment  to  a  recovery  from  the  corruptions,  presumptu- 
ous doctrines,  and  institutions  that  had  been  gradually  introduced 
into  the  system.  Until  that  time  there  was  no  personal  restraint  on 
any  one  opposing  a  prevailing  error,  or  in  advocating  a  Scripturo 
truth,  and  hence  as  mankind  do  not  wilfully  prefer  falsehood  to 
truth,  so  under  an  honest  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  discussion, 
there  was  nothing  to  fprbid  the  possibility  that  truth  would  ulti- 
mately prevail  .over  involuntary  error. 

But  all  chances  for  a  reformation  of  either  doctrine^  institution, 
or  practice,  were  cut  off,  when  the  imperial  power  sustained  what 
the  councils  had  decreed.  Opposition  was  silenced,  and  conformity 
enforced,  unless  a  change  occurred  from  some  modification  of  ^e 
opinions  of  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  state  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor  to  the  throne.  Hence  the  continual  in- 
trigues and  influence  of  women  and  eunuchs  upon  the  reigning 
sovereign,  who,  if  imbecile,  superstitious,  or  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject, allowed  his  power  to  be  employed  by  such  persons  in  sustain- 
ing their  personal  favorites,  or  those  peculiar  doctrines  which  they 
regarded  as  being  essential  to  christian  truth. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  enormous  mischief  that 
was  accomplished  by  this  union  of  the  church  and  state  in  the 
times  of  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors.  Any  intelligent  man 
can  appreciate  the  operation  of  a  cause  that  prevents  free  discus- 
sion by  civil 'penalties.  It  not  only  sustains  any  existing  abuse  or 
corruption,  but  it  crushes  any  efibrt  to  correct  or  reform  them. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  has  had  an  equally  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind,  for  though  kings  and 
priests  like  an  ill  sorted  marriage,  have  hod  a  continual  dissatisfac- 
tion in  their  mutual  intercourse,  as  arising  from  their  contests  with 
each  other  for  superiority,  yet  they  have  both  understood  their 
interests  too  well  to  wish  for  a  divorce.  Kings  therefore  protect 
the  clergy  in  their  establishments,  and  the  clergy  preach  that  it  is 
the  appointment  of  God  |)iat  the  people  submit  to  their  kings. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  blending  of  the 
imperial  power  of  the  Roman  empire  with  Christianity,  had  been 
40  V.  2 
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communicated  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  certain  of  his  convertSy  as 
connected  with  the  rise  of  that  anti-christian  power  in  the  church 
of  which  the  earlier  christians  had  received  some  dark  intimations; 
and  hence  in  the  second  century  they  directly  prayed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  heathen  Roman  empire,  on  the  express  ground 
that  its  existence  retarded  the  appearance  of  anti-christ. 

This  very  remarkable  allusion  to  an  event  anticipated  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  or  announced  in  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  is  to  be  found  in  2  Thus,  chap.  ii.  where  he 
informs  them  there  would  be  a  g^reat  falling  away  from  true  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  manifestation  of  a  power  of  g^reat  wickedness  in 
the  church.  He  further  tells  them,  that  though  the  mystery  of 
this  iniquity  was  already  at  work,  it  was -restrained  by  some  oppo- 
sing power,  and  that  it  could  not  appear  openly  in  the  world  until 
that  opposing  power  was  removed.  '.'Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things.  And  now  ye  know  what 
withholdeth,  that  he"  (the  man  of  siuy  &c.)  **  might  be  revealed  in 
his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work :  only 
he  who  now  letteth,  (t.  e,  hinders,)  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.". 

That  this  opposing  power  was  the  hecUhen  Roman  empire,  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted,  and  that  the  ancient  christians  understood 
it  as  such  may  be  distinctly  inferred  from 'the  unanimous  persuasion 
among  the  fathers  as  to  the  fact. — See  Tillotson,  2d  Scrm,  on  Rev, 
xiv.  13.     Faher,  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy^  i.  77,  &c. 

By  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  emperors  to  Christianity^  this 
power  that  hindered  the  manifestation  of  anti-christ  was  removed, 
for  henceforth  that  power  as  being  given  to  the  church  aided 
essentially  its  further  corruption,  until  at  last  the  full  development 
of  what  the  apostle  had  predicted,  made  its  appearance  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

It  does  not  fall  wi^in  our  limits  to  follow  up  our  discourse  con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Nice,  by  the  exhibition  of  other  corruptions 
or  other  presumptuous  speculations,  which  so  rapidly  followed 
each  other  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire.  '  I  shall  therefore 
only  enumerate  the  subjects  that  were  determined  by  the  first  four 
general  councils,  by  which  the  reader  will  perceive  that  not  one  of 
them  has  the  least  practical  bearing  upon  human  obligations  or 
responsibilities,  but  were  mere  metaphysical  disputes  of  absurd 
theologians  who  contended  bitterly  with  one  another  upon  points 
of  no  practical  value  to  mankind. 
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A.  D.  225.    First  Council  of  Nice  decided  that  Clirist  waa  con- 

subBtantial  with  the  Father. 
*'    381.    Council  of  Constantinople  decided  the  Holy  Ghost 

to  be  truly  God. 
"     431.     Council  of  Ephesus  decided  that  the  divine  nature 

was  truly  united  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  in 

one  person. 
**    451.    Council  of  Chalcedon  determined  that  the  divine  and 

human  natures  of  Christ  were  both  distinct,  and 

that  the  human  nature  was  not  lost  or  absorbed  in 

the  divine  nature. 
After  the  theologians  in  the  eastern  empire  had  thus  deformed 
the  simpHcity  of  Christianity  by  their  presumptuous  speculations 
concerning  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  by 
undertaking  to  worship  him  after  their  own  inventions,  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  West,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  sub- 
Tcrted  the  fundamental  principle  x>f  Christianity,  by  establish- 
ing a  doctrine  that  wholly  misrepresented  the  condition  of  man- 
kind as  free  agents  undergoing  probation  before  Jehovah  on  their 
own  personal  responsibilities.  This  was  done  by  the  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and  its  accompaniment  of  preventing 
grace. 

As  the  incorporation  of  these  doctrines  into  the  simplicity  of  the 
christian  faith  was  a  marked  period  in  the  history  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  exhibit  the  presump- 
tioii  of  the  theologians  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  concerns  the  practi- 
cal absurdity  and  inconsistencies  of  their  proceeding.  On  the  merits 
of  the  doctrines  as  tested  by  the  Scripture  I  shfdl  say  nothing,  for 
on  that  subject  we  have  already  sufficiently  discoursed  in  a  pre- 
ceding page. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  had  been  in  abeyance 
with  the  great  body  of  christians,  ever  since  the  Manichees,  and 
other  sects  produced  from  the  oriental  philosophy  had  fallen  into 
numerical  insignificance ;  though  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  spec- 
ulative temper  of  the  theologians  of  these  times  was.  always  more 
or  less  exercised  upon  the  investigation.  But  whatever  partial 
conclusions  they  may  have  adopted  on  the  subject,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  beyond  incidental  expressions  of  individual 
opinion.  The  question  however  only  awaited  a  sufficient  cause  to 
bring  it  before  the  world  for  ecclesiastical  adjudication. 

This  cause  was  ultimately  furnished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  by  a  controversy  that  arose  between  St.  Augustine, 
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one  of  the  mofl  eminent  tlieologiaas  of  his  time,  and  a  monk 
nmmed  Pelagios*  as  to  wbedier  a  man  could  repent  and  forsake  his 
nns  of  himself,  or  whether  he  could  only  do  so  in  consequence  of 
God*s  having  preTionslj  changed  his  heart  by  the  secret  operation 
of  his  grace,  which  in  ecclesiastical  tenninology  is  designated  as 
j/mftmtmf  rraety  Le.m  degree  of  divine  grace  which  precedes  any 
homan  action. 

St.  Anguftine  was  nndonbtedly  a  lealons  and  devout  christian. 
He  was,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  bishop  of  the  chnrchf 
actuated  by  the  sincerest  motives  in  fulfilling  the  duties  that  be- 
longed to  his  office.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  essentially  a 
metaphysician,  involved  in  aD  the  speculations  of  the  day»  and  as 
such  he  allowed  his  metaphysics  to  interfere  with  the  practical  £s- 
charge  of  hit  (unctions  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

St.  Augustine  had  been  in  his  youth  an  adherent  to  Manichean 
doctrines,  but  was  ultimately  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  whi^h 
he  affccrwaids  so  eminently  defended.  But  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  evil  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Manichee  doctrine,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  and  largely  influenced  all  his 
speculative  views  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifi^ 

But  though  the  solution  of  this  question  might  be  of  great 
interest  to  a  metaphysician,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical 
duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  was  his  plain  duty  to  pro- 
claim  salvation  to  mankind  according  to  the  terms  offered  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  call  upon  all  who  heard  him  to  forsake  their  evil 
ways  and  live  righteously,  as  had  been  previously  done  by  the  apos- 
tles. Whatever  therefore  might  be  the  origin  of  evil,  the  ministe- 
rial function  was  unaifccted  by  any  theory  on  the  subject,  for  what 
the  ministers  of  the  gos}>el  were  required  to  preach,  had  been 
determined   by  the  express  commandment  of  Christ. 

Though  Augustine  perfectly  understood  what  was  required  of 
him  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  he  was  at  the  same  time  utterly 
perplexed  to  comprehend  why  all  that  heard  the  gospel  preached, 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  so  gracious  a  dispensation.  It  war 
wholly  unaccouutablc  to  him  why  so  many  persons  should  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  a  divine  proclamation,  that  on  the  one  hand  offered  the 
greatest  blessings  to  those  who  obeyed  it,  and  on  the  other 
denounced  the  most  deplorable  conse(|Ucnce8  to  those  who  rejected 
iL  To  explain  this  circumstance  Augustine  fell  into  the  ordinary 
notions  of  the  theologians  of  his  age,  that  an  inherent  radical 
corruption  of  nature  existed  in  the  natural  man  from  his  birth, 
\vhich  as  lhe\'  cniild  not  reconcile  to  themselves  as  being  the  con- 
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stitutioii  of  human  nature  as  originally  created  by  Jehovah,  they 
then  inferred  that  the  apparent  depravity  of  mankind  must  have 
been  induced  as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  it  followed 
necessarily  from  the  premises  they  assumed,  tkat  no  man  could  act 
righteously  until  Jehovah  had  operated  on  his  heart  by  preventing 
g^race,  and  hence  in  the  inherent  corruption  of  human  nature 
through  Adam's  transgression,  the  theologians  were  enabled  to 
ezplun  why  so  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who  lived  regard- 
less of  the  salvation  offered  them  through  the  gospel. 

Allowing  that  Augustine .  had  satisfied  himself  fully  on  this 
Bnbject,  what  was  the  actual  value  of  the  deduction  he  had  made. 
Why,  as  belonging  to  metaphysics,  a  perplexing  question  had  been 
apparently  solved.  As  belonging  to  his  ministerial  function  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  was  of  no  importance  whatever;  for 
whether  the  proposed  solution  was  true  or  not,  it  was  nevertheless 
his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  call  on  all  men  to  repent  and 
to  seek  the  promised  salvation.  This  was  his  duty,  and  this  only, 
every  thing  else  pertained  to  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah, 
whose  infinite  perfections  guaranteed  an  implicit  belief  that  how- 
ever incomprehensible  the  phenomena  of  things  might  appear  to 
mankind,  there  could  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  his  requirement 
from  human  obedience. 

When  Pelagius  asserted  that  all  men  should  repent  and  forsake 
their  sins,  on  the  ground  that  Jehovah  surely  would  not  require 
from  mankind  what  was  impossible  for  them  to  perform,  he  conse- 
quently  by  this  argument  neither  recognized  the  doctrine  of  Origi- 
nal Sin  nor  of  preventing  grace.  Augustine  immediately  opposed 
Pelagius'  view  of  the  subject  by  metaphysical  views  derived 
from  the  existing  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  of  Jehovah's 
supposed  mode  of  operating  on  them.  He  did  not  say  that 
Pelagius  ought  not  to  call  all  men  to  repentance  and  to  forsake 
their  sins,  for  this  he  himself  did  to  his  utmost  ability.  But  he 
charged  -Pelagius  with  entertaining  a  false  view  both  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  of  Jehovah's  secret  operation  on  them.  Ndw 
this  was  a  most  impertinent  subject  of  controversy,  for  whether 
Pelagius  or  Ailgustine  was  wrong  or  right,  they  were  both  required 
to  call  upon  mankind  to  repent  and  seek  the  salvation  of  Jehovah 
in  the  mode  he  had  prescribed. 

As  ministers  of  the  gospel  it  was  wholly  indifferent  to  their 
duties  whether  Jehovah  acts  by  preventing  grace  or  not,  for  if  he 
does  accomplish  his  purposes  by  such  a  mode,  he  will  continue  to 
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operate  by  preventing  grmcey  though  all  the  theologians  on  earth 
should  deny  it*  and  if  God  does  not  work  l^y  preventing  grace, 
then  ho  will  not  do  8O9  though  all  the  theologians  in  the  world 
should  afHrm  he  did. 

I  presume,  therefore,  that  every  intelligent  rtBder  will  perceive 
that  this  famous  controversy  between  Aug^sUne  and  Pelagius  wu 
nothing  else  than  a  dispute  between  two  metaphysicians,  concern- 
ing a  subject  that  did  not  concern  them  in  any  manner  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  which  did  not  affect  their  function  in  any  partic- 
ular, for  both  undoubtedly  preached  that  all  men  should  repent,  and 
seek  their  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  they  both 
asserted  it  was  the  most  wonderful  folly  and  perverseness  that  any 
one  should  neglect. 

Though  Pelagius  has  been  put  down  in  eccleaiastical  records  as 
a  heretic,  and  Augustine  has  been  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
brightest  champions  of  orthodoxy,  yet  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter 
has  had  a  most  mischievous  influence  in  the  world,  not  merdy  as 
to  its  unfortunate  influence  in  systematic  theology,  by  which,  as  we 
have  shewn,  (Vol.  I.  305,  &c.)  the  whole  simplicity  of  Christianity 
has  been  changed  into  a  metaphysical  system  of  human  presump- 
tions; but  the  doctrine  of  preventing  grace  has  especially  had  the 
most  injurious  influence  upon  that  class  of  persons  the  most  deeply 
interested  m  the  call  to  repentance,  for  it  has  furnished  careless 
and  irreligious  persons  with  an  excuse  to  defer  repentance.  They 
are  informed  continually  by  the  clergy  that  mankind  cannot  repent 
of  themselves,  and  that  God  must  first  change  their  hearts  by  his 
preventing  grace.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  thousands  of  persons 
should  live  an  irreligious  life,  half  convinced,  half  uncertain  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  iand  deem  it  useless  to  make  any  exertion  to 
save  their  souls  until  they  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  preyentr 
ing  grace  of  God.  This  they  assume  will  change  their  hearts, 
renew  their  wills,  and  make  religion  a  delightful  service  instead 
of  being  as  it  now  appears  to  them,  not  only  insipid  but  altogether 
wearisome.* 

*  The  following  obMrvations  from  the  British  Critic  for  January,  1842,  a  high 
toned  hierarchical  publication,  are  strictly  correct  in  themselves,  however  little 
we  agree  as  to  other  inferences  deduced  from  them.  "Whatever  religion  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  or  have  not,  thus  much  most  of  them  hold :— that  Christ 
died  for  them,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  by  fkith  in  that  doctrine,  that 
it  does  not  lie  in  their  power  to  make  that  faith  strong  and  vital  and  heartfelt, 
that  such  a  faith  is  the  gift  of  Ood,  to  be  waited  for;  that  when  it  comes,  if  ever, 
it  will  naturally  produce  the  fruit  of  a  religious  life;  that  then  all  {[(tXKiness  and 
piety,  prayers,  reading,  industry,  temperance,  honesty,  and  the  like,  will  become 
easy,  spontaneous,  and  delightliil ;  that  religion  will  hare  no  pains  or  diiBcul- 
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I  sball  here  close  my  expoeition  of  the  corruptions  of  the  primi- 
tive christiansy  for  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  wa8 
little  if  any  thing  left  to  be  done  but  to  reduce  the  presumptions 
mnd  will-worship  of  preceding  times  into  more  systematic  forms. 
This  was  accomplished  afterwards  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  who 
as  the  recognized  successors  of  th^  apostle  Peter,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  became  the  head  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  But  before  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the 
PopeSy  and  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  established  by  them,  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  prepare  the  way  by  a  summary  of  the  will- 
worship  and  corruption  that  had  been  superinduced  upon  the 
simplicity  of  Christianity  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  Grerman 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  Empire,  and  also  those  circumstances 
that  gradually  gave  rise  to  Papal  supremacy. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity  had  been  carried  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth 
centary,  it  is  expedient  we  should  again  re-state  what  Jehovah 
bad  required  of  mankind  according  to  the  expositions  of  the  New 
Testament.  Christians  had  been  called  on  to  accomplish  a  moral 
perfection  in  all  those  particidars  that  involved  their  individual 
personality  in  the  first  VMtance^  and  their  several  relations  to  their 
fellow-men  in  the^Mccwcl,  as  fathers,  husbands,  mothers,  wives,  and 
citizens.  They  were  to  perform  all  these  several  duties  with  a 
perfectly  upright  and  sincere  mind,  so  that  the  rule  and  principle 
of  their  action  being  incorporated  by  a  continual  practice  into  their 
every  motive,  a  holy  or  perfect  life  would  bt)  the  necessary  result. 

Such  were  the  practical  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Christian 
Dbpensation,  and  these  only.  Prayer  to  Jehovah,  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  promised  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  only  prof- 
fered means  whereby  men  might  be  either  enabled  to  perform 
what  was  required  of  them,  or  whereby  their  transgressions  might 
be  forgiven;  for  the  doctrine  was  broadly  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament  that  all  men  not  only  required  grace  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, but  that  all  men  without  exception  required  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  from  time  to  time  continually.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  theory  every  where  implied  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  mankind  as  imperfect  creatures,  are  undergo- 
ing a  probationary  discipline  as  free  agents,  on  their  own  responsi- 

tles  except  some  few  spiritual  contests  in  the  early  stage,  and  such  trials  as  may 
iubsequently  arise  from  the  visitations  of  Providence,  and  the  persecutions  of  men; 
that  meanwhile,  any  attempt  at  religious  obedience  is  useless,  prayers  are  mere 
idle  formalities,  and  the  sacrament  a  greater  condemnation,"  &c. 
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bilities,  so  that  those  who  will  not  perfect  themselves  in  the  requi- 
sites of  a  holy  life  shall  be  condemned  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
while  those  who  have  attained  to  perfection  through  the  assisting 
grace  of  Grod,  shall  be  received  as  the  subjectsvof  that  everlasting 
kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous  from  the  foandatiozis  of  the 
world. 

Human  duties  then  on  the  one  hand»  and  the  grace  of  God  on 
the  other,  having  been  most  distinctly  announced  to  mankind  in  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  there  ought  at  no  time  to  have  been 
any  misapprehensibn  concerning  them  if  christians  had  properly 
appreciated  the  condescension  of  their  Maker  in  revealing  them  a 
system  so  plain  and  intelligible.  And  as  it  ought  to  have  been  self- 
evident  to  them,  that  they  could  do  nothing  of  themselves  that 
could  possibly  be  inherently  acceptable  to  their  Creator,  so  there 
is  no  excuse  for  mankind  before  Jehovah  when  they  forsake  his 
appointed  scheme,  and  devise  another  in  their  insane  pnisumption. 

To  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  I  shall  arrange  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  corruptions  of  doctrine;  of  institutions;  of  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  and  open  immorality. 

The  Corruptions  of  Dootrine  were  as  fojlow: 

They  had  perverted  the  scheme  of  Christianity  as  it  reg^arded 
Jehovah's  peculiar  position  towards  mankind,  by  the  invention  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  abstraction  they  not  only 
worshipped,  but  they  also  prayed  directly  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  had  corrupted  the  mediatorial  scheme  not  only  by  the 
direct  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  but  they  also  recognized  angels  and  dead  saints  to  be 
intercessors  for  mankind  before  Gt)d,  and  as  .such  offered  prayers 
to  them  and  the  Virgin  Mary  whon\  they  more  especially  glorified 
in  this  work. 

They  had  further  corrupted  the  scheme  of  God's  grace,  by 
teaching  that  fasting,  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  painful  watch- 
ings,  dispensing  alms,  &c.  -vvere  means  of  grace  through  which 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and   personal  holiness  were  to  be  obtained.* 

*  According'  to  Hag^nbach,  (i9!i«l.  iToef.  i.  181,)  Origen  enumerated  aeven 
different  modes  for  obtaining  the  remission  of  sin.  First,  that  which  is  gr&nted 
in  baptism:  second,  that  obtained  by  martyrdom:  third,  by  alms:  fourth,  by 
forgiveness  of  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us :  fifth,  by  the  convernoa  of 
other  persons :  sixth,  by  exceeding  great  love :  seventh,  by  penance  and  repentance. 
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They  had  introduced  a  bowing  down  and  worship  to  fignrefl  of 
the  crosB,  to  images  and  pictures  of  saints,  of  Jehovah,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Trinity.  They  made  con* 
8tant]y  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  their  bodies  as  preserving  them 
from  evil  influences,  or  as  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and  they 
sprinkled  themselves  with  a  water  consecrated  by  the  priests,  which 
it  was  asserted,  would  preserve  them  from  evil  spirits,  accidents, 
sickness,  Sec. 

They  also  believed  the  prayers  of  their  clergy  benefited  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  portion  of  their 
supposed  religious  services  were  in  behalf  of  dead  men,  who  had 
bequeathed  money  to  the  clergy  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  believed  that  the  mere  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  creed,  each  said  over  ten,  twenty,  or  more  times,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  alternations,  was  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Almighty. 

They  believed  the  clergy  had  power  from  God  to  absolve  men 
from  their  sins,  when  they  complied  with  ecclesiastical  injunctions 
.and  appointments.  ' 

They  had  perverted  the  scheme  of  Christianity  as  regarded  the 
position  of  mankind  before  Jehovah,  by  representing  them  to  be  so 
cmtirely  depraved  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  that 
they  could  not  repent  nor  amend  their  lives  until  changed  by 
preventing  grace,  by  which  doctrine  careless  and  irreligious  men 
continued  to  live  in  sin,  by  deluding  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  reformation  until  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  CoRAUPTioNB  OF  Christ's  Institutions  were  as  follow: 

Instead  of  regarding  haptum  as  a  simple  ceremony  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  persons  making  a  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  it  hdd  been  perverted  into  a  supposed 
sanctifying  ordinance,  by  which  men's  previous  sins  would  be 
washed  away,  and  hence  many  would  not  be  baptized  until  they 
thought  themselves  near  death. 

Instead  of  administering  baptism  to  those  who  could  appreciate 
its  intention,  they  had  adopted  a  practice  of  baptizing  unconscious 
infants,  and  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  if  the  benefit  was 
in  the  opus  operatum* 

Instead  of  confining  baptism  to  the  application  of  mere  water, 

they  consecrated  a  holy  water  for  the  purpose,  they  put  milk  and 

honey  into  the  mouths  of  the  recipient,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 

over  them,  and  touched  them  with  a  consecrated  oil  termed  chrism. 
41  V.2 
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Instead  of  commemorating  the  Lord's  last  supper  in  the  manner 
he  had  appointed,  they  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine  by  a  service 
of  their  own  invention,  by  which  it  was  believed  these  symbols 
acquired  sanctifying  properties,  and  thus  became  beneficial  as  an 
opus  operatum.  And  though  the  term  transubstantiation  'was  of 
later  invention  than  the  fiflh  century,  yet  the  doctrine  without  the 
term,  was  recognized  as  early  as  the  third  century. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  censure  of  the  apostles  aa  to  the 
observance  of  days,  Coloss.  ii.  16,  17,  Galatians  iv.  9 — 11,  they 
had  instituted  a  number  of  holy  days  whether  as  festivals  or  fasts, 
such  as  the  Sunday,  Lent,  Easter,  Christmas,  &c. 

They  also  recognized  a  body  of  clergy  with  priestly  functions; 
when  neither  clergy  nor  priests  had  been  appointed  by  Christ. , 

Instead  of  assemblies  of  christians  for  mutual  exhortation  *or- 
instrucdon,  they  had  instituted  a  direct  and  pompous  worship  to 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things,  consisting  of  formal  prayers, 
repetitions  of  metaphysical  creeds,  scraps  of  the  gospel  and  epis- 
tles, which  were  chanted  by  priests  in  splendid  vestments,  assisted 
by  choirs  of  singers,  and  performers  on  musical  instruments, 
burning  of  perfumes,  &c.  It  was  further  believed  that  whoever 
attended  the  performance  of  this  ritual  service  in  a  devout  or 
respectful  manner  worshipped  Jehovah,  from  which  act  they  might 
anticipate  divine  blessings. 

The  Corruptions  of  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life  were 

as  follow : 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  evident  purposes  for  which  Jehovah  had 
made  mankind  male  and  female,  the  christians  of  the  fifth  century 
believed  that  celibacy  was  a  more  holy  state  than  that  of  marriage, 
or  at  least,  a  state  in  which  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness,  only 
could  be  attained.  In  consequence  of  which  notion,  multitudes  of 
both  sexes  renounced  the  world  in  which  they  had  so  many  duties 
to  perform,  under  the  constitution  given  them  by  their  Creator,  as 
husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  and  citizens,  and  became  her- 
mits, monks,  or  nuns,  who  lived  in  solitude,  omitting  the  duties 
required  of  them,  that  they  might  perform  others  of  their  own  fan- 
tastic invention,  consisting  of  fastings,  vigils^  maceration -of  the 
body,  hourly  prayers  day  and  night,*  &:c. 

*  This  institution  of  monks  and  nuns  was  derived  from  the  beathena  of  the 
east,  who  had  convents  of  religious  celibates  for  centuries  preceding  the  advent  of 
our  Saviour.  This  subject  is  well  exhibited  in  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Ruffner,  late  President  Washington  Ck>Ucge,  Virginia,  entitled  **  Fathers  of  the 
Desert.*' 
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Immoralities  op  Life  in  Christians  of  Fifth  Century. 

As  this  subject  is  involved  with  several  considerations  of  great 
importance  to  a  correct  view  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  under  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  I  cannot  dispose 
of  it  in  the  brief  manner  with  which  I  have  enumerated  the  pre- 
ceding corruptions  of  Christianity. 

The  corruptions  we  have  just  specified,  the  reader  will  perceive 
to  be  those  that  regarded  Jehovah's  position  towards  mankindf  and 
of  mankind's  position  towards  their  Creator,  the  corruption  of 
prescribed  means  of  grace,  or  inventions  of  men  to  obtain  pardon 
or  grace  from  Jehovah.  All  these  corruptions,  however,  distinctly 
recognized  the  fact  that  all  men  were  sinners,  who  had  as  such 
.violated  those  commandments  of  Q-od  which  they  were  under  the 
obligation  of  strictly  obeying.  Nor  was  there  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  in  the  inculcation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  moral  law.  For  though  disobedience  to  the  church 
constituted  a  great  sin  in  their  estimation,  yet  the  ten  command- 
meats,  and  the  requirement  of  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
have  ever  been  in  every  age  since  the  advent,  insisted  on  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  christian  action ;  and  which  if  not  strictly 
observed,  constituted  human  sin. 

The  consideration  of  these  particulars  of  moral  teaching  it  is 
very  important  to  remember,  for  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruption, 
will-worship,  and  irreligiou  of  former  times,  the  true  principles  of 
moral  action  under  the  requirements  of  Christianity  were  neverthe- 
less also  forcibly  presented  to  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  and  de- 
voutly inclined  persons,  and  thousands  no  doubt  did  properly  esti- 
mate them  and  fultil  the  purposes  of  their  being,  although  sur- 
rounded by  other  men  either  superstitious  or  immoral  in  their  lives. 

With  this  brief  explanation  as  to  individual  cases,  we  can  per- 
fectly comprehend  that  while  Christianity,  as  regarded  in  its  doc- 
trines and  institutions,  was  constantly  corrupted  by  the  innovations 
and  will-worship  that  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  system, 
and  while  at  the  same  time  that  its  moral  obligations  were  enforced 
by  a  severe  penitential  discipline,  yet  nevertheless  morality  itself 
was  deeply  undermined  through  the  facilities  offered  by  the  clergy 
for  the  forgiveness  of  human  transgressions.  It  signifies  little  that 
the  principles  of  morality  are  uncorrupted,  if  the  punishment  of 
immoralities  can  be  averted  by  such  easy  modes  that  men  will 
allow  themselves  immoral  indulgences,  because  they  are  able  or 
willing  to  pay  the  price  required  for  the  propitiation.     In  the 
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earlier  history  of  Christiaiiity  this  feature  in  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature  soon  manifested  itself,  and  was  in  vain  resisted  by 
increasing  the  amount  and  duration  of  ecclesiastical  penance. 
Wealthy  and  influential  persons  whatever  might  have  been  their 
transgression,  sooner  or  later  obtained  reconciliation  with  the 
church,  which  was  then  esteemed  to  be  the  same  thing  as  forgive- 
ness from  God.  What  was  the  actual  value  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  from  the  communion  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
{Eusebiut'  Church  Hiat,  lib.  vi.  chap.  34,)  or  that  more  famous  in- 
stance where  St.  Ambrose  rejected  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  (Grt&- 
hoHf  Dec.  and  Fall,  chap,  xxvii.)  when  after  a  brief  show  of  peni- 
tence the  church  again  received  them  into  dbmmunion.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  gradually  the  offences  of  christians  against 
morality  and  ecclesiastical  regulations  were  so  easily  forgiven,  that 
the  system  of  penitential  discipline  became  nearly 'a  dead  letter.* 
The  reluctance  or  inability  of  the  clergy  to  enforce  the  full  amount 
of  ecclesiastical  penance,  even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Tertulltan 
and  Novatian,  gave  so  great  an  offence  to  the  more  strict  portion 
of  christian  society,  as  to  induce  them  -to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  general  church.  That  there  may  have  been  an 
unreasonable  austerity  on  certain  points  among  these  early  puritans 
is  very  possible,  but  judging  by  the  known,  phenomena  of  human 
nature,  and  allowing  for  more  or  less  error  or  misjudgment  on  both 
sides,  the  lesser  amount  will  generally  be  found  with  the  more 
strict  and  conscientious. 


*  ThuB  for  instance,  {Buaer*$  Ft$L  and  'JFVuft,  220,)  "  St.  Banl  says  it  is  forUd 
for  an  adulteress  to  be  discovered  by  her  penance  lest  it  should  be  an  occasion  lor 
her  death.  Nay,  to  avoid  ^ving  shy  suspicion  to  a  jealous  husband,  though  she 
passed  through  the  regular  term  of  penance,  she  did  not  go  through  the  regular 
stages,  &c.    St.  Basil  lays  down  (he  same  rule  for  wilful  murder,"  &c. 

By  such  rules  as  these  the  infliction  of  penance  became  a  mere  dead  letter  if 
the  clergy  choose  to  overlook  them,  or  to  accept  something  as  a  substitute.  Hence 
the  controversy  between  NovaCian  and  Cornelius  {Soeratta,  Eedea.  Hut,  Ub.  iv. 
chap.  28)  commenced  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  had  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  church,  those  christians  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols  during  the 
Decian  persecution.  While  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  the  dispute  on  this 
subject,  Cornelius  wrote  letters  promising  indulgence  to  delinquenlt  after  haptitmt 
and  as  Socrates  remarks,  '*  every  one  identified  himself  with  that  view  which 
favored  his  previous  habits  and  inclinations.  Those  who  had  pleasure  in  sin, 
encouraged  by  the  license  thus  granted  them,  took  occasion  from  it  to  revel  im 
every  species  of  criminality." 

The  character  of  Novatian,  which  has  been  exceedingly  misrepresented  in 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  histories,  has  been  well  vindicated  by  Robinson,  E2ecU$.  Ret. 
126,  &c. 
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A  further  injury  was  inflicted  upon  Christianity  after  the  second 
century  in  the  laxity  of  principle  and  worldly-mindedness,  that 
'Was  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  more  prominent  ecclesias- 
tics, for  they»  as  undergoing  the  common  probation  of  human 
nature,  were  unable  to  resist  the  corrupting  influences  of  power 
and  wealth  that  many  of  them  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical position.  At  the  same  time  also»  the  splendor  and  authority 
exercised  by  the  more  dignified  clergy,  had  the  funher  injurious  * 
effect  of  inducing  persons  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  ambition  or  sensuality.  Without  going  into 
any  specifications  on  these  particulars,  we  shall  only  use  a  general 
statement  on  the  subject  made  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  (a.  d. 
250.)  In  his  letter  concerning  the  lapsed,  he  remarks,  "  the  religion 
of  the  clergy  slackened  and  decayed,  the. faith  of  priests  and  dea- 
cons grew  languid  and-  inactive,  works  of  charity  were  discon- 
tinued, and  an  universal' license  and  corruption  prevailed  every 
where,  and  had  tainted  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  among  us,  &c. 
Not  only  rash  oaths>  but  even  perjuries' were  rife  and  commoura 
haughty  contempt  o£  ecclesiastical  rulers  had  generally  prevailed, 
mutual  contentions  and  revilings  had  spread  their  poisons  far  and 
near,  divers  bishops  who  should  have  taught  others  better,  both  by 
their  example  tod  persuasion,  neglecting  their  high  trust  and  their 
commission  from  above,  entered  upon  the  management  of  secular 
affairs,  and  leaving  their  chair  and  the  charge  with  it,  strolled 
about  from  place  to  place  in  different  provinces  upon  mercantile 
business  and  in  quest  of  an  ignominious  gain.  And  thus  the  poor 
of  the  church  .were  miserably  neglected,  while  the  bishops  were 
intent  upon  nothing  but  their  own  private  profits,  which  they  were 
forward  to  advance  at  any  rate  and  even  by  the  foulest  methods." 
See  also  EusehiuSf  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  chap.  1. 

The  christian  world,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  having 
thus  corrupted  the  system  appointed  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  and 
having  instituted  a  grosser  scheme  of  will- worship  than  had  ever 
been  recognized  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  having  also  fallen  into 
the  grossest  immoralities,  they  were  in  consequence  forsaken  by 
Jehovah,  his  providential  protection  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  was  overrun  and  dismembered  by  the 
Grerman  barbarians.  The  Eastern  Empire  endured  in  its  general 
extent  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer,  when  by  the  irruption 
of  the  followers  of  Mahommed,  the  Emperor  lost  all  his  provinces, 
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and  Christianity  ndarly  all  her  subjects,  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
BoBphorus. 

As  national  sins  arise  from  the  improper  actions  of  nations, 
regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  intellectual  and  moral  firee  agents, 
so  they  are  ordinarily  punished  for  their  transgressions  by  causes 
that  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  peculiar  improprieties  of 
their  conduct.  Thus  the  Roman  Empire  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  had  been  gradually  brought  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  under 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  which  dispensation  of  mercy,  peace 
and  good  will,  they,  as  being  the  ruling  power  upon  the  earth,  were 
bound  to  communicate  to  ^11  other  men.  At  first  the  christians 
of  the  Roman  Empire  discharged  their  duty  in  this  particular,  they 
had  partially  converted  the  barbarian  nations  on  their  frontiers, 
and  shewed  them  the  way  to  civilization  and  true  religion»by 
which  they  made  brethren  of  enemies  and  barbarians.  If  they  had 
continued  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  in  its  apostolic 
appointments;  by  the  grace  of  Jehovah  co-operating  with  them  in 
the  work,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  converted  the 
barbarians  every  where  to  the  principles  of  christian  truth.  But 
when  the  Roman  christians  not  only  become  immoral  in  their 
lives,  but  had  corrupted  Christianity  into  a  ritual  of  will- worship 
and  superstition,  scarcely  different  from  the  rites  and  external  exhi- 
bitions of  heathenism,  Jehovah  regarded  them  as  persons  who  no 
longer  observed  his  covenant  with  them*  and  the  consequence  was 
that  not  only  the  power  of  the  Empire  declined,  but  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  &c.  in  the  end  burst  through  the  feeble  guards  of 
the  frontiers,  and  their  terrible  invasion  became  Jehovah's  punish- 
ment. 

The  christians  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  were 
thus  scourged  for  their  sins  through  the  intervention  of  natural 
causes,  but  still  as  free  agents  they  had  a  remedy  within  their 
power,  if  they  would  return  back  again  to  the  first  principles  qf 
gospel  truth  as  it  was  laid  down  for  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  instead  of  doing  this,  they,  like  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  persisted  in  their  system  of  will- 
worship,*  and  consequently  instead  of  communicating  Chrntianity 
in  its  simplicity,  to  the  barbarians  that  had  settled  themselves  on 
the  Roman  territory,  they  taught  them  the  presumptuous  doctrines 


*  The  misconduct  of  the  christian  world  m  to  (his  matter,  is  distinctly  aUad«d 
to  in  Rev.  ix,  20,  21. 
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and  abenrd  Buperstitions  of  tbeir  will-worship,  so  that  the  barba* 
rian  kings  and  nobles  in  adopting  such  a  system,  then  completed 
its  corruptiony  by  allowing  the  bishop  of  Rome  who  possessed 
great  spiritnal  influence,  to  use  their  temporal  power  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  ecclesiastical  system  of  which  he  became 
both  head  aiid  despot. 

The  rise  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  universal  spiritual  dominion  as 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  authoritative  head  of  the  christian  world, 
VTMM  a  necessary  result  of  that  corruption  of  Christianity  which 
recognized  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a  body  of  ecclesiastics^ 
as  being  divine  institutions  of  Christ.  A  corporation  of  divinely 
commissioned  clergy  being  thus  supposed  to  be  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  all  professing  chrisdans,  it  necessarily  required  function- 
aries of  different  grades  and  powers  for  the  discharge  of  the  great 
work,  and  the  more  the  doctrine  of  One  Holy  Catholic  Church 
yma  insisted  upon  as  being  essential  to  Christianity,  it  became  con- 
tinually more  indispensable  that  some  one  eminent  bishop  should 
be  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  whole  system,  who  should 
enforce'  harmony  of  doctrine,  institution,  and  practice,  throughout 
all  Christendom. 

Upon  what  particular  bishop  this  high  dignity  should  be  con- 
ferred was  a  matter  that  was  slowly  determined,  for  the  previous 
doctrine  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  having  been  that 
all  bishops  were  virtually  successors  of  the  apostles,  so  no  one  was 
regarded  as  superior  in  spiritual  dignity  to  the  others,  although 
their  relative  importance  might  differ  widely  as  respected  the  dif* 
ferent  sees  they  occupied.  To  comprehend  therefore,  the  means 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ultimately  attained  his  exalted  posi- 
tion,'it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  subject  of 
church  government. 

We  have  already  shewn,  Vol.  II.  181,  &;c.  how  christian  societies 
or  churches  were  formed  under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and 
their  associates,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  governed  by  their 
irresponsible  elders  in  separate  or  independent  congregations,  until, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  the  elders,  "through  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,"  became  ambitious  of  distinction  among  themselves,  and  thus 
threw  their  several  congregations  into  confusion  by  their  strife  and 
factions.  To  remedy  this  Inischief,  bishops  were  instituted  to  govern 
the  elders  or  presbyters,  and  that  no  measure  should  be  undertaken 
without  his  approbation.  Taking  our  present  subject  up  from  this 
condition  of  things  as  a  starting  point,  we  go  on  to  remark,  that 
from  these  churches  or  congregations  thus  ruled  over  by  a  bishop 
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and  his  presbyters,  and  which  for  the  most  jyart  were  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  larger  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  gospel  was  gradually 
communicated  to  the  adjacent  smaller  towns  and  villages,  where 
congregations  were  organized  under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic who  appears  to  have  been  commonly  termed  chorepiscopuSf  or 
country  bishop,  and  who  regarded  himself  and  the  flock  under  his 
charge,  as  being  directly  connected  with  the  bishop  or  church  from 
whose  action  their  conversion  and  org^anization  had  proceeded. 
These  several  country  congregations  taken  together  w^ith  the 
mother  church,  constituted  what  was  called  among  the  Greeks  ike 
diocese  of  the  bishop.  As  the  work  of  conversion  was  continually 
enlarging  these  dioceses  in  the  'Sever^  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of  the  various  biahops 
throughout  any  province,  at  last  became  circumscribed  by  the  poUti- 
cal  boundaries  of  the  provinces,  which  thus  seemed  to  designate 
the  limitation  of  their  missionary  enterprise^  as  contrasted  with  the 
labors  of  other  bishops  in  adjoining  provinces.  Sooner  or  later 
some  such  conventional  principle  must  be  adopted  to  prevent,  inter- 
ference with  each  other,  and  none  seems  more  reasonable  than  that 
they  should  recognize  fdr  this  purpose,  the  already  existing  boun- 
daries of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  second  century,  when  the  various  bishops  and  clergy 
of  a  province  began. to  meet  in  councils,  it  became  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  order,  that  some  one  of  them  should  preside  over  the 
assembly,  which  honor  was  commonly  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  province,  in  whose  church  the  meeting  ordi- 
narily took  place.  He  by  this  circumstance  gradually  acquired  the 
appellation  of  Metropolitan,  or  chief 'bishop  of  the  province,  and 
who  communicated  by  writing  to  other  eminent  bishops  of  the 
Empire,  as  far  ieis  he  pleased,  an  account  of  whatever  had  been 
done  in  the  councils  thus  assembled.  These  Metropolitans  gradu- 
ally controlled  the  clergy  of  the  province,  at  first  from  the  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  regulation,  and  afterwards  by  an  express  recog^- 
tion  of  the  imperial  government  after  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

In  the  third  century,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Anti- 
och  were  regarded  throughout  the  christian  world  not  only  as 
Metropolitans,  but  as  enjoying  a  certain  pre-eminence  over  the 
bishops  of  all  other  christisin  churches,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  been  founded  by  apostles  or  evangelists,  and 
partly  from  certain  local  and  special  considerations  that  we  shall 
presently  enumerate. 
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The  reverence  with  which  chiH*che8  were  regarded  that  had 
been  founded  by  an  apostle,  was  not  a  mere  compliment,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  natural  consideration,  which  the  reader  can 
easily  appreciate,  if  ho  adverts  to  what  was  said  Vol.  II.  263,  &c. 
on  the  subject  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  primitive  christians  dur- 
ing the  first  two  centuries.  Copies  of  the  New  Testament  were 
then  rare,  and  had  scarcely  even  been  collected  into  the  present 
volume.  During  these  times  however,  christians  had  been  greatjy 
distracted  by  the  controversies  that  had  arisen  among  them,  and 
which  were  deeply  involved  in  conflicting  traditionary  expositions^ 
as  well  as  upon  statements  made  in  apocryphal  gospels  and  epis- 
tles that  circulated  more  or  less  among  them,  -and  whose  character 
it  w^as  a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  determine.  -  In  such  states  of 
perplexity,  as  they  had  forsaken  the  simple  doctrines  inculcated  by 
the  apostles,  and  had  got  bewildered  with  the  traditions  and  teach- 
ings of  men,  they  looked  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
Rome»  Antioch,  &c.  for  instruction  on  such  matters ;  for,  as  these 
churches  had  been  planted  by  apostles,  it  was  a  reasonable  preju- 
dice that  the  truth  had  been  more  clearly  imparted  to  them,  than 
was  the  case  with  churches  founded  by  less  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  It  was .  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that  IrensBus 
made  that  reference  Xo  the  Church  of  Rome  that  has  since  been  so 
much  perverted  as  to  its  significance  by  the  advocates  of  papal 
supremacy. 

But  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  had  obtained  a  further  pre- 
eminence over  other  churches  fyunded  hy  the  apostles,  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  also  capital  cities  of  the  Empire,  in  which  were 
congregated  a  greater  number  of  christians  of  learning,  talents  and 
wealth,  than  in  less  populous  cities.  From  their  position  in  these 
various  respects,  recourse  was  constantly  had  to  them  for  advice, 
relief,  or  protection,  on  the  part  of  their  christian  brethren  else- 
w^hefe,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  under  all  circumstances  of  need. 
Oppression  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  towards  their  elders,  or 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  elders  or  laity  to  the  bishops,  had  also 
not  unfrequently  taken  place  at  these  times,  and  their  mutual  com- 
plaints were  brought  before  the  more  influential  churches  of  Rome, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  interfer- 
ence of  their  christian  charity  and  sympathy  in  those  particulars. 
On  all  such  subjects  the  bishop  and  cirurch  of  Rome  were  more 
frequently  referred  to  than  any  other,  for  being  at  the  capital  city 
of  the  whole  Empire,  there  was  a  continual  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate with  that  church  from  all  the  provinces.  Individuals  were 
42  V.  2 
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often  required  by  their  temporal  afTairs  to  visit  Rome,  where  they 
could  at  the  salne  time  consult  the  bishop  or  church,  whereas  they 
were  only  accidentally  obliged  to  visit  either  Antioch  or  Alexan- 
dria. 

This  circumstance  of  itself  tended  greatly  to  exalt  the  bishop  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  to  which  must  be  further  added  the  other 
advantages  he  possessed  as  presiding  over  a  church  that  had  been 
specially  instructed  by  Paul,  and  a)i  was  asserted  also  from  a  very 
early  period,  by  Peter;  the  two  most  eminent  individuals  of  the 
apostolic  body.  Every  circumstance  therefore  seemed  to  designate 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  preside  over  aU 
Christendom,  and  he  had  enjoyed  this  eminent  position  in  the  pre- 
judices of  the  christian  world,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
he  found  a  rival  in  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

To  understand  the  merits  of  the  controversy  that  took  place 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  respecting  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  that  the 
£mperor  Constantine  had  previously  modified  the  external  conven* 
tional  forms  that  regulated  the  christian  churches  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  the  appointment  of  four  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  termed 
patriarchs,  who  divided  between  them  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  their  respective  patriarchates.  Theee  four 
patriarchs,  were  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Constantinople,  the  last  of  which  had  this  dignity  conferred  on  him 
solely  in  consequence  of  a  residence  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  being  a  member  of  the  imperial  court. 
Hence  it  became  a  matter  connected  with  regal  state  to  exalt  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  which '  particular  the  bishop  himself 
was  ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  that  tended 
to  his  aggrandizement. 

At  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  a.  d.  381,  by  authority  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city  was  placed  next  in 
courtly  rank  after  the  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Rome,  who  enjoyed 
the  first  place  as  a  matter  of  precedence,*  and  consequently  above 
those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  This  promotion  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  two  latter  prelate8>  but  as 

*  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  not  regarded  in  the  first  instance  as  being 
superior  in  authority  to  the  other  patriarchs,  is  perfectly  clear  from  sixth  canon  of 
Council  of  Nice.  See  BUhop  BuU*»  Vindication,  ^c  99,114;  MoMheim.  Om.  brfort 
Coniiantinet  ^-c.  II.  109. 

Du  Piu,  (Council  of  Nice,)  attempts  to  explain  this  canon  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  neutralize  its  force,  by  saying  it  neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope ;  whereas  it  is  distinct  as  to  its  import  against  the  papal  cUira. 
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they  had  no  means  of  resistance  they  were  obliged  to  submit. 
Seventy  years  after,  at  a  council  held  at  Chalcedon  a.  d.  451,  it 
lA'as  decreed  by  an  express  canon  on  the  subject*  that  the  same 
righU  and  honors  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the 
equal  dignity  and  lustre  of  the  two  cities ^  in  which  these  prelates 
exercised  their  authority. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  decree  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon, the  bishop  of  Constantinople  began  to  contend  for  a  rank 
superior  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
on  his  part  to  compel  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy  in  that  particular.  In  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  these  two 
bishops  were  induced  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  by  their  support  was  thus  the  better  enabled  to  resist 
his  rival  at  Constantinople.  These  applications  the  popes  very 
adroitly  represented  at  a  later  period,  as  proving  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  had  always  exercised  a  supremacy  in  the  christian  church 
in*  controling  all  other  patriarchs  or  bishops. 

The  Roman  Empire  which  had  existed  under  one  sovereign 
until  the  year  a.  d.  395,  on  the  decease  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
was  divided  into  two  separate  monarchies  under  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  the  former  of  which  governed  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  empire,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  West,  the  respective 
boundaries  of  which  it  is   not  neces8d.ry  we  should  specify. 

The  Eastern  Empire,  though  it  gradually  became  much  circum- 
scribed in  its  -extent,  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  Western 
£mpire  was  subverted  about  a.  d;  476,  by  the  German  barbarians, 
who  had  previously  established  themselves  as  nations  at  various 
periods  throughout  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Those  who  first 
settled  in  Italy,  after  a  while  were  subjugated  by  armies  sent  from 
the  Eastern  Empire  under  the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
and  thus  a  part  of  the  Western  Empire  was  again  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople.*  They  after  this 
time  governed  Italy  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 

**' Their  immediate  juriediciion  which  waa  aflerwards  coDsecrated  a«  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  modern  Romagna,  Fei  rara,  and  Comma- 
cbio,  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second  Pcntapoli«  between 
the  Adriatic  coaat  and  the  Appenines.  The  subordinate  pruvincos  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Naples,  which  were  separated  by  hostile  lands  from  Ravenna,  acknowledged 
both  in  peace  and  war  the  supremacy  of  the  Exarch."  Tlic  three  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  also  adhered  to  the  empire;  as  well  as  the  further  Calabria. 
QiJthm  Dte.  and  FaU^  chap.  46. 
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(>v  an  oflicrr  calleO  tht<  Eran-h,  who  generally  resided  at  Ravenni. 
H  Hiroii^ly  fortified  town  on  t)ie  Adriatic  aea,  aWat  one  huudred 
and  eixtv  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  Exarch  however  had 
llllltf  iiifluonpe  I'urtlior  than  as  the  rcprcaentative  of  the  emperor  at 
l,'oiifiaiitiii<>{>lo,  but  as  he  hnci  a  military  force  under  his  commaDd, 
hi>  thus  gvaranterd  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Italy  from  ihe 
incursions  of  t)io  Lombards,  who  had  settled  themselves  in  the 
northcni  part  «f  the  peninsula  about  A.  D.  673,  and  who  only  waited 
thoir  opportunity  to  subjugate  the  southern  portion  also. 

As  th»  Italians  had  been  generally  converted  to  Christiani^ 
liefoTV  this  period,  the  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Rome,  s«  being  the 
religious  head  of  the  Western  Empire,  naturally  became  the 
most  eminent  person  in  that  region,  for  the  ancient  patrician  or 
noble  families  of  Rome,  as  well  as  moat  other  wealthy  or  influen- 
tial persons  sooner  or  later  emigrated  to  Constantinople,  where 
tht>y  sought  to  enjoy  personal  consideration  in  the  honors  and 
•j^lcndor  of  the  imperial  court.  Hence  few  if  any  persons  of  emi- 
nence were  left  at  Uonic,  who  by  thdr  rank  or  past  associations 
prcscn'ed  the  hereditary  respect  of  the  Roman  people.  The  bishop 
of  Rome  ihcrelorc  liecame  the  most  influential  person  in  the  West- 
ern empire,  and  hence  it  was  of  considerable  importance  that  the 
emperors  of  the  East  should  conciliate  one  so  cniiiicnily  : 
either  favor  or  obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  i 
Italy." 

This  rireunislancc  enabled  the  bishops  of  Roi 
from  Rtesily  and  permanent  considerations,  the  personal ■lj| 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  at  the  imperial  i 
irigues  mi>;ht  otherwise  have  accomplished  every  tht 
111  his  desire.     Iiideeil  by  his  political  positioi 
bishop  of  Koine  had  a  great  advantage  over  his  rival.  % 

■  Ewn  tLi  taxVf  »*  K.  i>.  T,!i,  (he  pomp,  di^ttj  and  iafluence  ol 
vf  Rtime  was  m  j^mi,  dial  Ammianiu  MucellJDui,  a  heatliEn  ~ 
nul, "  ll  vu  no  w.viiler  to  aof  iIiuk  wlw  wcra  ■mhitiooi  of 
(iii(litiK  Willi  *»  iiiikli  luiil  axiA  aniin<>titj  fur  that  dignilj.  b 
iihtainni  it.  Ihrir  «rrc  Rirr  Ui  ht  eiiriclinl  b;  Ihd  offcringi  of  lA;  aufrii 
iiiiT  aliTMil  in  gtvtit  *|>lrnd(ir.  of  being  admired  tar  (beit  OMtlj  cr 
tm*  in  lltrir  fntalK,  iia(-d>iinf  wvvn-ijrD  priucc*  in  the  expc 
Thill  Otiuilltiiiu  i>f  IhinK*  slw  M  PrKli'xMus,  a  hcatbsu,  vh 
riiv,  {•>  Kj,  «  Motr  mt  Biihof  ^  Rtmt,  and  I  wiltUm  tkriilii 
t-kriit.  («iirr«.  ISO, 

Thr  cih-iiHivr  jorioliotion  of  IW  Riibop  of  Rome  durim 
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at  the  imperial  courtt  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the  various 
intrigues  that  always  are  found  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore was  at  one  time  as  much  affected  by  the  displeasure  or  ca- 
price of  the  reigning  emperor,  as  he  was  at  another  time  by  his 
partiality. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  gave  a  still  greater  stability 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  compared  with  tlie  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  people  of  the  West,  where  he  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  supreme,  spoke  the  Latin  language  only,  while  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  the  East  was  the  Greek.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  the  more  serious  and  practical  Latins  were  ignorant 
of,  and  consequently  were  uninfluenced  by  those  incessant  metaphys- 
ical speculations,  that  agitated  the  minds  of  the  subtle  and  versatile 
Greeks.  The  bishop  of  Rome  being  the  only  person  with  whom 
the  Eastern  bishops  communicated,  he  imparted  to  his  spiritual  flock 
just  as  much  or  as  little,  as  he  thought  necessary  on  such  subjects, 
and  as  this  was  done  under  the  construction  that  he  put  upon  them, 
the  consequence  was  his  opinions  were  generally  adopted.  Hence 
the  close  union  between  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  West  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  by  this  means  was  often  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  subjects  deliberated  in  the  councils  assembled  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  By  degrees  this  powerful  influence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  became  so  manifest,  that  finally  there  was  no  controversy 

|g    in  the  East  in  which  the  diflTerent  parties  did   not  even  with  the 
'ttlniost  flattery  and  servility  seek  his  favor,  and  through  him  the 

^  /taffrages  of  the  Western,  clergy. 

«  While  the  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Rome  was  thus  continually 
"incTeasing  in  power  and  influence,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  had  become  more  insignificant.     Only  the  bishop  of  Con- 

f.  ^ftantinople,  as  sustained  by  the  favor  of  the  cm])crors,  and  the  priv- 

rflages  granted  by  the  Council  of  Chalccdon,  could  pretend  to  cope 
'^th  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  while  this  last  enjoyed  the  utmost 
'^influence  in  ecclesiastical  aflcurs  at  the  head   of  a  body  of  united 
jij^elergy,  the  former  was  essentially  dependent  on  the  personal  caprice 
of  the  emperors,  or  the  ladies  and  eunuchs  of  the  palace.     Ho  was 
^^rthermore  continually  harrassed  by  the  controversial  spiiit  of  the 
-  '  Bastcm  clergy,  which  divided  and  subdivided  them  into  mctaphy si- 
sal factions  irreconcilable  with  each  other. 

The  contest  between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
was  originally  merely  for  pre-eminence  in  point  of  rank  or  dignity, 
the  latter  founding  his  claim  u])on  being  bisho}>  at  the  cii])itul  city 
of  the  empire^  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the 
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emperor.  The  bishop  of  Rome  adroitly  said  little  or  nothing  con- 
cerning the  greatness  of  Rome,  or  of  the  associations  connected 
with  the  history  of  a  citVi  from  whence  the  empire  itself  had  pro- 
ceediid.  This  every  one  could  do  for  him,  he  insisted  essentially 
upon  the  fact,  that  wliiic  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  merely 
a  poiitinil  a}>]>oiiitment,  that  the  church  of  Rome  over  which  he 
pri'sidt.'d,  liutl  been  I'ounJed  by  St.  l*aul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which 
this  last,  it  was  assertt'd,  had  been  the  first  bishop.  It  was  also  the 
boa8t  of  tlie  i^^nian  church,  that  these  two  eminent  apostles  had 
suffered  niartynloin  in  that  city,  where  their  sacred  bodies  were 
still  preserviul  in  the  utmost  reverence.  All  these  circumstances 
gave  tht;  bishop  of  Rome  a  vast  advantage  over  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  t))c  view  of  the  christians  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, and  fully  pre])ared  them  in  the  West  to  receive  the  doctnDe 
ultimately  advanced  by  the  popes,  that  they  had  succeeded  not 
only  to  the  bishopric,  but  also  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ. 

Though  the  term  pope^  derived  from  the  Greek  papa,  or  father, 
had  been  applied  generally  to  all  the  Eastern  bishops,  it  was  not 
used  in  the  West  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  thus  designated  in  contradistinction 
to  all  other  Western  prelates.  Greg.  vii.  A.  D.  1076,  first  decreed 
if  should  be  peculiar  to  him  and  his  successors. — Father  Paul 
JlixL  Benrf.  chap.  18. 

The  last  controversy  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople for  precedence  or  ])re-eminence,  took  place  about  a.  d.  588, 
when  Jolin,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  faster^  having 
assembled  by  his  own  authority  a  council  to  investigate  certain 
charges  made  against  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  this  occasion 
thought  fit  to  assume  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch,  (•ix*vfi,iux%i) 
i.e.  as  pertaining  to  the  whole  earth,  or  more  strictly  for  all  Christ- 
endom, which  title  the  council  authorized  him  and  his  successors  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  to  use  for  the  future.  This  was  not  actu- 
ally a  new  title  to  this  bishop,  for  it  had  been  used  occasionally  at 
least,  long  before  this  time.  **  The  Emperor  Leo  had  styled  Stephen, 
bishop  of  ConRtantino]>lc,  Archbishop  and  Universal  Patriarchy  in 
ten  laws,  and  tlie  same  title  was  given  by  Justinian  to  MenaSt 
Epiplianius,  and  Antlicmis,  also  bishops  of  this  diocese;*  so  that  it 

*  If  the  author  of  a  work  translated  from  the  French  language  and  entitled  the 
Hi9t.  ^  the  Cottrt  of  Rome  (note  to  page  6)  be  correct,  Justinian  had  und  surh 
langiiajsre  to  Pope  John  II.  a^  would  justify  him  also  to  asaumc  (he  title  of  nniver- 
»al  bi«hop.    For  in  hia  Code,  Tii.  I.  L.  6.  "he  calls  him  head  of  all  the  holj 
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may  be  called  a  vulgar  error  in  historians  to  date  the  original  of 
that  title  from  the  time  of  Pope  Pelagius,  or  his  successor  Greg- 
ory."— Bowers*  Hist,  of  Popes ^  art,  Pelagius  II. 

Pope  Pelagius,  who  in  the  first  instance  opposed  this  assumption 
of  John  the  faster^  having  died  very  soon  afterwards,  the  quarrel 
was  taken  up  by  his  successor  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
language  respecting  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch  or  Bishop  is 
too  remarkable,  to  be  omitted.  He  remonstrated  with  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  against  the  christian  impropriety  of  any  individ- 
ual undertaking  to  assume  so  arrogant  a  title,  and  argued  against  it 
by  a  reference  to  all  those  principles  of  humility  that  had  character- 
ized the  action  of  the  apostles  themselves.  "If,"  said  Gregory,  "none 
of  the  apostles  would  be  called  Universal^  what  will  you  answer  on 
the  last  day  to  Christ  the  head  of  the  church  universal  ?  You  who 
by  arrogating  that  name  strive  to  subject  all  his  members  to  your- 
self/' He  then  proceeds  to  load  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch 
with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  think  of,  calling  it  "vain, 
ambitious,  profane,  impious,  execrable,  anti-christian,  blasphemous, 
infernal,  diabolical;"  and  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople who  succeeded  John  the  faster  ^  he  affirms,  that  "whoever 
calls  himself  Universal  Bishop,  or  desires  to  be  so  called  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  is  the  forerunner  of  anti-christ." 

Gregory  also  wrote  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  begging  them 
to  interfere  and  control  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  urging  nearly 
the  same  considerations  he  had  made  use  of  to  the  bishop  himself; 
bat  further  alleging,  there  could  be  no  Universal  Bishop,  for  says 
he,  "if  there  were  an  universal  bishop,  and  he  should  err,  the 
universal  church  would  err  with  him." 

The  remonstrances  of  Gregory,  however,  had  no  more  effect 
upon  the  Emperor  than  they  had  upon  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple; nay,  he  rather  favored  his  assumption,  though  without  openly 
espousing  his  cause,  for  he  thought  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
well  suited  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  the  imperial 
city.  Ever  since  that  time,  however,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
has  called  himself  Universal  Patriarc7i, 

Pope  Gregory  having  failed  in  his  exertions  to  induce  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  to  relinquish  this  arrogant  title,  he  then 
in  the  temper  of  Diogenes  trampling  on  the  robe  of  Plato,  resolved 
to   oppose   him   by  his   own   great   personal   humility,  hence   he 

churchci,  and  states  he  had  made  haste  to  subject  and  unite  to  the  seat  of  his 
holiness,  all  the  priests  of  the  whole  Elast.*'  At*  I  have  no  opportunity  to  consult 
Justinian's  Code,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  reference. 
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assumed  the  title  of  **  servant  of  servants,*'  which  his  successors 
have  preserved  even  when  issuing  the  most  arrogant  and  auda- 
cious mandates. 

This  dispute  between  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  did  not  claim  any  authoritative 
supremacy  previous  to  a.  d.  588,  the  language  of  Gregory  being 
wholly  inconsistent  with  such  an  assumption  as  must  be  sufficiendy 
evident  from  the  quotations  we  have  made.  The  reader  therefore 
must  not  be  perplexed  on  the  subject,  either  by  the  forgeries  of  the 
Papal  advocates  since  that  time,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
superior  jurisdiction  over  other  bishops  living  withu)  his  own  patri- 
archate, such  as  took  place  under  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  a.  d.  445; 
nor  by  the  concessions  of  other  patriarchs  or  bishops  when  speak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  see,  in  virtue  of  having  been 
once  occupied  by  St.  Peter.  They  meant  nothing  more  by  this 
admission,  than  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  as  such,  entitled  to 
precedence  in  point  of  rank  over  the  bishops  of  all  other  churches 
whenever  they  met  together  in  councils,  at  court,  or  at  any  other 
places.  The  great  importance  attached  to  etiquette  and  ceremony 
at  these  times,  may  be  comprehended  from  the  frivolous  regulations 
existing  among  the  civil  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  as  may  bo  seen 
by  the  annexed  note.* 

*"  The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans/'  {Gibbon,  Dte.  and  Fall,  chap,  17,)  "con- 
tent with  substantial  power,  had  Ici^  to  the  vanity  of  the  E^t  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  ostentatious  greatness.  But  when  they  lost  even  the  semblance  of  those 
virtues  which  were  derived  from  their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of  Aaia. 
The  distinctioDs  of  personal  merit  and  influence  so  conspicuous  in  a  republic,  so 
feeble  and  obscure  under  a  monarchy,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  <^  the 
emperors,  who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank  and  office, 
from  the  titled  slaves  who  were  seated  on  the  Btepa  of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest 
instruments  of  arbitrary  power,  &c.  In  this  divine  hierarchy,  (for  such  it  is  fre- 
quently styled,)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and 
its  dignity  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of  trifling'  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it 
was  a  study  to  learn  and  a  sacdlege  to  neglect.  The  purity  of  the  Latin  langxiage 
was  debased  by  adopting  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and  flattery  a  profusion  of 
epithets  which  Tully  would  scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would 
have  rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  Empire  were  saluted 
even  by  the  sovereign  himself  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity,  your 
OravUy,  yuur  Eniinency,  your  sublime  and  wonderfvl  3IagnUude,  your  iUuMtrioui 
and  mai^mfieent  Highne»$,  &r..  By  a  philosophic  obiverver  the  system  of  the  Roman 
government  might  have  Ivvn  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of 
every  char.tcU>r  and  drgrcc,  who  repeated  the  language  and  imitated  the  passions 
of  their  original  model.*' 
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Two  years  after  tlie  decease  of  Gregory,  or  a.  d.  607,  Boniface 
HI.  was  elected  Pope.  He  taking  advantage  of  the  personal 
enmity  of  the  Emperor  Phocas  towards  the  then  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, obtained  from  him  a  revt)cation  of  the  imperial  decree 
that  constitated  that  bishop  Universal  Patriarch,  as  stated  at  page 
330,  and  had  it  conferred  on  himself,  and  his  successors  in  the  Roman 
pontijicate  Jbr  the  future;  which  title  Pope  Gregory  but  a  few 
years  before  had  declared  to  be  ** anti-christianf  heretical,  blasphe" 
fm&us,  diabolical," 

As  it  constitutes  no  part  of  my  undertaking  to  expose  the  piti* 
fill  evasions  to  which  the  advocates  of  Papal  supremacy  have 
resorted,  to  avoid  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  language 
used  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  I  shall  say  nothing  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  reader  will  find  the  matter  briefly  and  well  disposed  of 
in  so  common  a  book  as  Bowers*  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  Art,  Boniface  IIL 

Though  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  that  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  assuming  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch  meant  any 
thing  further  than  arrogating  to  himself  a  mere  honorary  title^ 
implying  precedence  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  yet  Boniface 
III.  had  scarcely  received  the  imperial  decree  vesting  him  with  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and  declaring  him  "  the  head  of  the 
church,"  when  he  assembled  a  council  of  the  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons  then  residing  at  Rome,  and  decreed  with  their  concur- 
rence, that  no  election  of  a  bishop  should  henceforth  be  deemed 
lawful  unless  made  by  the  people  and  clergy,  approved  by  the 
pnnce  or  lord  of  the  city,  and  confihned  hy  the  Pope,  interposing  his 
authority  a^  head  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  Vtca^  of  Jesus 
Christ;  in  virtue  of  being  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  Christ 
was  asserted  to  have  conferred  plenary  power  and  authority.  To 
establish  this  assudiption,  the  Popes  now  urged  with  an  almost 
irresistible  force  of  reasoning,  those  celebrated  texts  of  Scripture 
which  have  ever  since  been  quoted  as  the  foundations  of  Papal 
authority,  such  as  Math.  xvi.  18, 19,  '*  Thou  art  Peter,  (t\  e.  a  rock,) 
and  upon  this  rock  I  build  my  church,"  &c.  Also  Christ's  words 
to  Peter,  John  xxi.  15—17,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  which  as  having  been 
reiterated  three  times,  it  was  affirmed  conveyed  authority  to  him 
in  a  very  emphatic  manner. 

I  shall  not  undertake  the  confutation  of  the  arguments  based 
upon  these  texts  of  Scripture  thus  offered  to  Christendom  for  the 
first  time  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy.  They  were 
not  understood  in  such  a  sense  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  the  fact  of  the  silence  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  sub- 
43  V.  2 
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ject.  in  Ins  contest  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinopley'  is  of  itself 
sufficient  pfoo£*  After  the  Pc^ms  had  been  recognized  as  the  sac- 
cessors  of  St.  Peter,  and  as  snc^  the  head  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Churchy  the  Papal  interpretation  of  the  above  texts  had  a  prodi- 
gious influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Western  christians  in  sustaining 
their  assumption  of  possessing  authority  over  all  Cbristendom.! 
From  Tarious  causes  the  Popes  were  unable  to  induce  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire  to  acknowledge 
their  authoritative  supremacy ;  but  in  the  Latin  or  W^tern  Em- 
pire, where  both  clergy  and  laity  already  regarded  the  Pope  as 
the  most  exalted  bishop  on  eartht  there  was  comparatiTely  little 


•  C^prisB  ezpcvariy  Mid  at  4he  OtioMAor Ovifasg«,  A.  D.  iSS, '« I  may  preraiM 
Ibere  ii  bo  ooe  of  oar  bfvthreB  vfao  vill  SMonie  to  hwnorJf  an  episcopal  aothority 
•»«r  those  of  hit  ova  order,  or  to  be  a  Idriinp  of  bfabopo,**  &c. 

Tike  BMSem  hirfwpe  ia  their  reply  to  Rope  Julioe  eoacemfag  hie  mnstatemeni 
of  AtfaananB  and  Paul,  ▲.  a.  MI,  erereoqially  dielinct  ooocemiiig'  the  equality  of 

ThoQ  art  Peter,  &c  vae  not  applied  either  by  Ankbroee,  Aoj^roetine,  or  Jerome, 
tolheBiflhapof  Eome.— Anif,Aiif.  Jt^^ena-LttS;  IfidMif*  ^'Wmce,  i.  GL 

Even  Bc^er  of  Weadoirer,  who  flooririied  abool  ▲.  d.  ISK,  only  andenrtood  the 
decree  of  Phocaa  aa  impiyini^  mere  preoedenoe  of  rank,  far  he  says  on  the  year 
A.  a.  €09,  that  **  at  tike  refasst  of  Boniface  IT."  (i.  t.  not  by  any  inherent  right,) 
«*  the  bnpenir  Phocas  decreed  the  Boman  Oiorch  shonld  be  the  head  and  miatresi 
of  all  churches;  Sot  in  times  past  the  chorch  of  Constantinople  styled  herself  the 
chief  of  aH  chorches.** 

fThis  subject  is  forcibly  illostraied  by  the  following'  relation  from  Bede's  Ada. 
JSKsl.  IA.  ill.  dkep.  25.  A  controrersy  concerning  the  proper  day  open  which  Easter 
was  to  be  celebrated  having'  arisen  a.  d.  €Sl,betweai  the  English  clergy  and  Wilfrid, 
who  represented  the  Papal  authority,  he  in  answer  to  a  reference  to  St.  Columba 
as  quoted  by  the  EngUsh  clergy,  remarked,  "ff  that  Columba  of  yours  waa  a  holy 
man  and  powerful  in  miracles,  yet  is  he  to  be  preferred  before  the  most  bluasfd 
prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prerail  againat  it,  and 
to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

'*  When  Wilfrid  had  spoken  thus,  the  king,"  (before  whom  this  con  trorersy  was 
conducted.)  "said.  Is  it  true,  Colman,  that  theee  words  were  spoken  to  Peter  by 
our  Lord  ?  He  answered,  /I  ig  trm,  O  kmg.  Then,  says  he,  can  yoa  shew  any 
such  power  given  to  your  Columba.  Colman  answered.  Abac.  Then,  added  the 
king,  do  you  both  agree  that  these  words  were  principally  directed  to  Peter,  and 
that  the  keys  of  heaven  were  given  to  him  by  our  Lord?  They  both  answered, 
Wii  do.  Then  the  king  concluded;  and  I  also  say  unto  you,  that  he  is  the  door- 
keeper, whom  1  mnll  not  contradict,  but  will  as  far  as  I  am  able  in  all  things  obey 
his  decrees,  I«tf,  trAen  /  coaie  to  the  gaiet  qf  ike  kingdom  qf  keaoen,  iken  tkauld  hi 
none  to  open  tkem,  ke  being  my  advermnf  wko  is  proved  to  kave  tke  keye." 

King  Canute,  in  his  Epistle  from  Borne,  a.  d.  1031,  (  fViUiam  ifMabndmnf,  Ub. 
ii.  ekap.  11,)  says,  **l  have  learned  from  the  wise,  that  St.  Peter  the  apostle  has 
received  from  God  great  power  in  binding  and  loosing:  that  he  carries  the  key  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  consequently  I  have  judged  it  matter  of  special 
importance  to  seek  his  influence  with  God ;"  t.  e.  by  submitting'  to  the  Pope  as 
Peter's 
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difficulty.  The  MaCropolitan  bisbopB  who  foresaw  the  loM  of  their 
independence  through  the  interference  of  the  Popes  in  the  appotnt- 
ment  of  ordinary  bishops  and  clergy,  offered  a  greater  or  less 
resistance ;  but  ultimately  the  success  of  the  Popes  was  completed 
by  a  dextrous  management  of  the  Metropolitans,  through  their  own 
pride  and  ambition.  After  this  time  the  Papal  authority  became 
universally  recognized  in  the  West,  both  by  clergy  and  people* 
except  in  some  small  communities  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  who 
under  ihe  names  of  Waldenses,  Cathari,  Albigenses,  &c.  have 
■uryived  even  to  the  present  time,  and  who  during  the  middle  agea 
exerted  a  silent  but  considerable  influence  in  preserving  the  puritjf 
and  simplicity  of  the  christian  religion,  as  well  -as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  reformation,  to  a  degree  of  which  very  few  Protestants 
at  the  present  time  are  aware.* 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  discourse  on  the  rise  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome  to  ecclesiastical  eminence  as  heads  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  without  endeavoring  to  correct  the  very  common  Protes- 
tant misapprehension,  which  assumes  that  the  Popes  were  wholly 
unprincipled  in  the  exertions  they  made  to  obtain  their  exalted 
dignity.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  the  earlier 
Popes  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  they  made* 
though  they  may  have  intrigued  to  obtain  such  a  recognition.  The 
doctrine  of  their  pre-eminence  over  all  other  bishops,  as  being  the 
asserted  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  almost  universally  admitted 
after  the  third  century  by  the  Western  clergy  and  people.  The 
Popes  therefore,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  elected  to 
the  Roman  bishopric,  only  brought  with  them  the  belief  which 
they  had  previously  entertained  as  ecclesiastics.  In  process  of 
time*,  by  the  suggestions  of  pride  and  ambition,  their  theory  on  the 
subject  of  Papal  pre-eminence  was  enlarged  from  that  of  mere 
precedence  in  point  of  rank,  to  an  actual  supremacy  in  spiritual 
matters,  in  which  particular,  as  in  all  other  systems  of  will-worship, 
they  deluded  themselves  in  like  manner  as  they  misled  others 
through  their  delusion.  At  a  later  period  frauds  of  all  kinds  were 
made  use  of  by  certain  of 'the  Popes  or  clergy  devoted  to  their 
interests.  Such  persons  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Cath- 
olics, but  as  Atheists,  utter  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  who  had 

*  For  a  history  of  the  Waldeniea  and  Albigentei,  whose  religious  action  during 
the  middle  ages  involves  a  most^ipnportant  subject  for  Protestant  consideration, 
see  Aliz.  Remarlcs,  Eccles.  Hist.  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  Gilly's  Narrative. 
Gilly's  Waldensian  Research.  Faber's  Ancient  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Gib- 
bon, Dec.  and  Fall.  (Paulicians)  chap.  54.  MoCries'  Hut.  Reform,  in  Italy,  he, 
in  Spain:  as  well  as  the  general  works  of  Mosl)icm,  Milncr,  Giesler,  lie. 
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become  ecclesiastics  for  mere  selfish  or  worldly  purposes.  For 
among  other  evil  consequences  of  church  establishmentSy  where 
dignities,  wealth,  and  power,  offer  the  means  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition  or  voluptuousness,  atheists  and  deists  will  erer  be  found 
ready  to  assume  any  appearance  or  function  ^by  which  they  may 
attain  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires.*  That  such  persons 
in  their  official  position  should  be  supposed  to  hi^ve  acted  infallibly, 
as  ministers  of  Christ;  or  that  their  supposed  divine  commission 
would  sanctify  acts  of  their  hypocrisy  in  the  administration  of 
sacraments,  or  in  transmitting  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
only  explainable  by  the  utter  delusion  that  invariably  attends  aU 
systems  of  will- worship. 

Neither  must  the  reader  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  as^  Universal  Bishop  by  the 
Emperor  Phocas,  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Papal  power.  The  Popes  would  ha^ve  obtained  their  great  author- 
ity though  no  imperial  decree  had  been  promulgated  in  their  favor. 
Their  supremacy  was  founded  in.  the  necessary  development  of 
the  idea. of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  sustained  by  the  immediate 
protection  of  Christ,  which  had  already  prevailed  for  centuries  in 
the  minds  of  all  Christendom. .  •  Political  considerations  guaranteed 
the  headship  of  the  church  to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  the  office  would  have  been  conferred  on  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  So  consistent  with  the  idea -of  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  was  the  exaltation  of  some  bishop  or  other  with  papal 
authority  as  its  spiritual  head,  that  I  apprehend  no  reasoning  or 

*  What  atheUtt  and  deists  have  done  In  foaner  times  may  be  readily  estimated 
by  what  they  have  done,  or  have  recommended  others  to  do  in  our  own  days. 
The  following  anecdote  of  Home,  the  English  historian,  who  has  borne  the  best 
moral  character  among  such  classes  of  persons,  is  abundant  proof  of  what  was 
done  by  them  when  far  greater  inducements  tempted  their  pride,  ambition,  or 
sensuality,  to  impoee  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  christian  world. 

**  LdUM  in  l\fe,  Hume  was  consulted  by  Colonel  Edmbnstone,  wkttktr  a  yoimg 
UMifi  tsAo  dtd  not  belUve  in  the  tkiriff-ninM  ArtidM,  and  tsAo  had  no  jnelinaiion  for 
Vu  ekurch  tkotdd  go  into  ordtr;  (In  other  words  a  deist  or  atheist,  for  no  other 
person  would  have  consulted  Hume  on  such  a  subject.)  His  reply  was,  "It  is 
putting  too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions  to  pique  one's 
self  on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
speak  truth  to  children  or  madmen?  If  the  thing  were  worthy  of  being  treated 
gravely,  I  should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian  Oracle  with  the  approbation  of  Xeno- 
phon  advised  every  one  to  worship  the  gods,— vo/uaj  w\i(fig  (t.  e.  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  place.)  I  wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite  in 
this  particular.  The  common  duties  of  society  usually  require  it,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  only  adds  a  little  naore  to  an  innocent  dissimulation,—  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  world."— jEUMMrgA  Rmeio,  Art,  Jktoid 
Hume,  January,  1847. 
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influence  could  have  prevailed  against  it.  It  was  a  subject  that 
could  only  be  set  aside  by  process  of  tune,  which  would  shew  by  a 
natural  reductio  ad  absurdunh  that  the  theory  of  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church  was  in  itself  untrue.  Until  that  fallacy  could  be  demon- 
strated by  the  injurious  action  of  the  Church  itself,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  convince  the  world  that  the  superstructure  erected 
on  this  foundation,  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity as  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

But  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Phocas  hastened  the  completion 
of  the  Papal  development,  by  giving  it  at  that  time  the  highest 
and  most  authoritative  approbation  it  could  receive;  and  being  thus 
sustained  in  its  external  exhibition,  it  only  required  the  direct 
action  6f  the  Popes  to  elaborate  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  thus 
corrupted,  into  a  complete  practical  conformity  with  the  universal 
belief  that  Christ  had  put  the  whole  church  under  their  imme- 
diate control. 
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Though  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  now  attained  to  the  most  exalted 
position  in  the  christian  world,  it  was  only  in  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view.  He  was  recognized  in  the  West  as  the  head  of  the  hier- 
archy of  Christendom,  in  like  manner  as  the  Jewish  high  priest 
was  regarded  to  be  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church.  In  other 
respects  the  Pope  was  a  subject  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  was 
elected  to  his  office  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  his  election  required  an  express  confirmation  from  the  emperors 
at  Constantinople,  who  were  jealous  of  their  prerogative  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  who  rigidly  enforced  it  until  the  ultima^  downfall  of 
their  authority  in  Ita^.  This  necessarily  terminated  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  German  barbarians  gradually  subjugated  the  West- 
em  Empire,  and  henceforth  maintained  their  conquest  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  independent  semi-barbarian  kingdoms. 
Through  this  great  revolutionary  change,  the  Popes  were  deliv- 
ered from  their  immediate  dependence  upon  the  imperial  court  at 
Constantinople,  but  their  condition  in  other  respects  was  greatly 
affected  for  the  worse,  for  they  now  were  surrounded  by  semi -bar- 
barian nations  of  rude  military  conquerors,  without  establisl]^  laws 
or  forms  of  civil  governments ;  who  though  they  were  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  half  christianized,  were  generally  Arians,  and  as 
such  t^ieologically  opposed  to  the  Popes  as  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine. 
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From  these  circumstances  the  further  development  of  papal 
authority,  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  was  for 
a  considerable  time  exceedingly  repressed ;  but  as  the  Popes  did 
ultimately  prevail  over  all  opposing  difficulties,  it  is  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  comprehend  in  what  mabner  that  spiritual 
triumph  was  accomplished,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  dominion 
over  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  mankind  fur  a  period  of 
eight  hundred  years,  or  until  the  outbreak  of  ^e  Reformation  in 

A.  D.  1517. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  con« 
dition  of  things  that  ensued  in  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  until  the  Reformation,  is  as  essential  a  mat- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  as  is  the  relation 
of  any  historical  particulars  concerning  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
This  subject  hitherto  has  not  been  properly  estimated  by  religious 
Protestants.  They  have  generally  regarded  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
civil  history,  that  involved  a  multitude  of  perplexed  details,  which 
few  persons  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  resolve  into  intelli- 
gible points  of  view.  * 

It  is  however  impossible  to  separate  the  development  of  Chris- 
tiani^  from  the  civil  or  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.  Chris- 
tianity,  so  far  from  being  an  independent  system  of  moral  or  social 
development,  has  been  entirely  controlled  by  political  agencies,  and 
like  a  tree -growing  in  an  ungenial  locality  has  been  forced  to  ac- 
commodate its  growth  accordix»g  to  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  placed. 

The  importance  of  comprehending  the  political  condition  of 
things,  from  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire down  to  our  present  time,  can  be  easily  appreciated  from  the 
simple  fact  of  the  rise  and  domination  of  the  Popes.  The  church 
of  Rome  had  no  power  by  which  the  human  mind  could  be  con- 
trolled beyond  that  of  opinion,  and  consequently  could  only  have 
obtained  her  eminent  position  because  that  opinion  was  favorable 
to  her  assumptions.  When  we  therefore  know  that  kings,  nobles 
and  people,  sustained  the  church  in  all  her  pretensions,  and  punished 
8<;hismatics  and  heretics  from  her  communion  by  death,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  comprehend  how  the  church  of 
Rome  obtained  this  wonderful  influence,  and  by  what  means  she 
was  enabled  to  preserve  her  dominion  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  our  purposes,  may  be  made  very  intelligible  by  con- 
sidering the  subject  under  the  light  afforded  by  the  exposition  of  a 
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few  principles  that  controlled  human  development  during  those 
periods  of  time. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  enumerate  the  more  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this  information 
must  be  sought  in  the  Writinga  of  Gibbon,  Sismondi,  G-uizot,  and 
others,  who  have  treated  formally  on  the  subject.  We  shall  merely 
regard  the  actual  condition,  of  things  that  existed  when  the  Empire 
itself  fell. 

At  the  time  the  German  barbarians  invaded  the  Western  Empire, 
the  Roman  people,  however  oppressed  and  exhausted  by  the  impe- 
rial despotism,  were  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  htgh  degree 
of  civilization.  A  numerous  population  consisting  of  many  mil- 
lions were  engaged  in  agriculture,  thousands  were  employed  in 
various  arts  and  manufactures*  while  a  large  body  of  traders  or 
merchants  carried  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  civilized 
life  to  every  part  of  the  Empire.  There  w^  a  dense  population 
in  many  provinces,  and  in  all  an  industrious  people,  who  though 
wretchedly  misgoverned  were  still  able  to  support  themselves  and 
families  by  their  labor  and  enterprise,  as  directed  towards  thois 
objects  of  remuneration  or  wealth  that  ordinarily  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  all  civilized  countries. 

They  were  also  christians  according  to  the  standard  of  the  times, 
and  as  such  held  with  firm  belief  all  the  dogmas  of  the  church  of 
Rome  according  to  the  metaphysical  orthodoxy  of  the  .first  four 
councils,  and  fully  believing  their  clergy  had  a  divine  authority  to 
remit  sins  in  this  life,  and  to  procure  them  the  everlasting  happi- 
ness of  heaven  through  the  means  of  sacraments,  prayers  and 
masses. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Empire  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  German  barbarians,  who 
henceforth  occupied  the  subject  provinces  as  military  conquerors. 
The  numerous  millions  of  Roman  subjects  engaged  in  ag^culture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  thus  became  subjected  to  rude  bar- 
barians, who  through  downright  ignorance  of  civil  institutions,  and 
the  oppressions  of  mere  military  commanders,  gradually  reduced 
the  previously  existing  state  of  Roman  civilization  down  to  almost 
the  lowest  conditions  of  social  existence  short  of  actual  barbarism. 
We  must  state  however  that  the  Germans»  who  had  been  pressing 
upon  the  Roman  frontiers  for  several  centuries  before  they  sub- 
verted the  Western  Empire,  had  through  this  contact  become 
familiarized  to  a  considerable  degree  with  Roman  civilization. 
Many  individuals  among  them  had  under  the  same  influences  be- 
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come  half  chrUtianized.  They  also  had  been  largely  employed  in 
the  Roman  armies,  where  under  Roman  officers  they  had  Squired 
much  of  their  military  discipline.  Therefore,  when  they  subverted 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
and  rapacity  with  which  it  was  eifocted,  they  never  proposed  to 
themselves  the  destrucUon  of  the  Roman  people  or  their  institu- 
tions. They  had  conquered  only  that  they  might  possess  them- 
selves of  those  desirable  things  that  civilization  exhibited  on  all 
sides  around  them,  and  hence  the  forms  and  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  still  preserved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Neither  did  the  G^ermans  subvert  tl^e  Roman  Empire  in  a  mere 
tumultuous  barbarian  invasion,  but  as  nations  of  warriors  under 
military  organization,  in  which  they  distinctly  recognized  different 
grades  of  rank  among  their  commanders,  and  the  subordination  of 
all  to  a  king  or  supreme  leader.     ■ 

This  principle  of  the  military  subordination  of  the  common 
soldiers  to  their  chiefs,  and  of  these  to  their  general,  king,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief, constituted  the  only  bond  of  union  among  the 
German  conquerors;  for  they  had  scarcely  any  rule  or  principle 
of  law  to  regulate  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  beyond  those 
broad  principles  of  natural  equity,  whose  force  is,  perceived  among 
mankind  even  in  the  lowest  degrees  of  social  intercourse. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,-  that  the  constitution  of  the  G^erman 
armies  at  these  times  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  our  own. 
Instead  of  individual  mercenaries  organized  into  companies  and 
regiments  under  officers  not  selected  by  themselves,  the  German 
armies  consisted  of  a  number  of  bands  of  indefinite,  though  com- 
paratively small  numbers  of  warriors  of  the  most  free  and  indepen- 
dent character,  who  voluntarily  attached  themselves  to  some  chief- 
tain of  military  reputation,  upon  romantic  notions  of  personal  attach* 
ment  that  united  them  whether  for  life  or  death  with  their  chief.  He 
on  his  part  was  equally  bound  in  honor  to  manifest  a  similar  regard 
for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  adherents.  This  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Crerman  warriors,  was  noticed  some  centuries 
before  this  time  by  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  German  people : 
it  was  preserved  among  them  during  their  fusion  with  the  con- 
quered subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  thus  became  durably 
impressed  afterwards  on  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe.  It 
was  this  principle  that  gave  rise  to  that  feeling  of  personal  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  their  local  nobility  or  kings 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  loyalty,  i.  e,  a  personal  rever- 
44  v.  2 
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enee  for  the  noble  or  kiDg  indepeiuleiit  of  any  odier  conndermtioo 
than  that  he  u  their  true  lord  or  king. 

When  these  chiefiains  and  their  immediare  retunen*  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Western  Empire,  made  their  settlements  in  the  sub- 
jugated provinces,  they  still  continned  closely  united,  and  located 
themselves  in  favorable  sitaations  where  their  national  feelings  and 
prejudices  were  preserved  in  all  their  intensity.  The  chief  occn- 
]>ied  or  built  a  castle,  and  his  retainers  settled  around  bim  in 
various  capacities,  some  attended  on  him  constantly  in  personal 
service,  while  others  cultivated  the  adjacent  lands,  yet  all  con- 
sidered themselves  under  the  most  stringent  obligation  to  accom- 
pany their  chief  in  his  military  enterprises,  whether  against  their 
common  enemies  or  against  the  bordering  noblesv  who  from  the 
loose  manner  in  which  their  respective  settlements  had  been  made, 
were  ever  at  variance  with  each  other  concerning  their  sereral 
boundaries  or  privileges. 

These  military  chieftains  thus  established  throughout  the  various 
provinces  of  the  conquered  Empire,  gradually  became  petty  despots 
in  their  several  territories  with  unlimited  authority  over  the  lives 
and  person^  of  their  retainers,  who  as  gradually  had  sunk  down 
from  being  freemen  to  the  most  abject  condition.  Though  oor 
modern  historians  have  been  exceedingly  perplexed  to  understand 
how  this  state  of  things  was  brought  about,  the  cause  I  apprehend 
was  very  simple  and  intelligible.  It  arose  as  the  effect  of  that 
long  continued  military  organization  which  was  essentially  neces- 
sary to  their  security.  If  they  had  relaxed  their  military  discipline 
in  the  earlier  occupation  of  the  conquered  provinces,  they  would 
have  lost  whatever  they  had  acquired  in  the  combination  of  their 
strength,  afid  would  have  been  but  so  many  individual  foreigners 
in  the  midst  of  resentful  and  vindictive  enemies. 

In  consequence  therefore,  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  subor- 
dination of  military  discipline  lasted  during  many  generations,  until 
a  fusion  had  been  effected  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered races.  In  the  mean  time  the  chieAains  who  were  heredi- 
tary in  their  positions,  gradually  required  and  received  from  their 
adherents,  an  implicit  submission  to  their  will  in  all  other  matters 
as  well  as  those  of  military  obedience:  for  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  whenever  the  chief  became  offended  with  an  individual,  he 
could  revenge  himself  through  his  power  of  requiring  military 
subordination.  He  could  thus  punish  the  refractory  in  the  most 
remorseless  manner  for  any  real  or  pretended  breach  of  military 
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discipline.*  He  could  harrass  them  with  unceasing  services;  he 
could  delay  or  refuse  to  assist  them  when  in  the  utmost  peril ;  or 
finally,  he  could  order  those  he  hated  to  undertake  the  most  desper- 
ate enterprises,  j^t  the  same  time  he  could  confer  every  favor 
upon  those  subservient  to  his  caprice.  As  this  condition  of  things 
lasted  a  long  time,  so  when  the  necessity  of  military  organization 
ceased,  the  retainers  and  vassals  by  habit,  prescription,  regard  to 
self-interests,  and  amalgamation  with  the  conquered  races,  had 
become  not  only  familiarized  to  an  implicit  submission  to  their 
feudal  chiefs,  but  they  had  also  become  ignorant  of  any  other  form 
of  political  organization. 

The  same  necessity  of  coherence  as  already  mentioned,  preserved 
a  military  organization  among  the  chieflains;  who  perceived  they 
could  only  maintain  their  conquests  by  mutual  assistance.  The 
proud  and  independent  chief  of  a  small  band  o£  retainers,  therefore 
readily  acknowledged  his  military  subordination  to  some  more 
powerful  chieftain,  who  under  the  name  of  count  or  duke  could 
require  in  time  of  war  his  presence  and  that  of  his  followers.  The 
counts  and  dukes  in  like  manner  acknowledged  their  subordination 
to  the  king  or  feudal  suzzerain,  and  that  they  were  bound  to 
place  their  military  array  under  his  command  whenever  sununoned 
for  that  purpose. 

In  short  the  feudal  system  that  gradually  arose  in  Europe,  was 
the  result  of  the  mere  military  occupation  of  the  Western  Empire 
by  the  German  nations,  who  in  the  division  of  the  conquered 
country  preserved  a  military  coherence  with  each  other  on  the 
distinct  perception  that  they  could  only  in  this  manner  retain  their 
conquests.  The  principle  of  military  subordination  was  therefore* 
'^g^dly  maintained  through  the  observance  of  various  customs*  and 
homages  of  inferiors  to  superiors*  until  they  ascended  to  the  lord 
paramount;  though  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  vassal  lord 
was  in  point  of  wealth  and  number  of  retainers  more  powerful  than 
his  feudal  suzzerain,  and  with  whom  he  was  often  at  open  war. 

*  This  mode  of  proceedin|r  was  exhibited  very  significantly  by  Clovis,  king*  of 
the  Franks.  Ho  hsid  on  a  certain  occasion  desired  to  obtain  a  silver  vase  plun- 
dered from  a  christian  church,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  clergy:  his  request 
however,  was  bluntly  refused  by  a  soldier  who  told  him  that  he  must  be  contented 
with  the  share  of  the  spoil  allotted  to  him,  and  that  ho  should  have  nothing  more. 
Clovis  in  consequence  of  this  independent  spirit  of  hii  soldier,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  denial ;  but  shortly  after  at  a  public  review  of  his  troops,  on  findin^^  or 
pretending  to  find  some  fi^ult  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oflfending  soldier's 
arms  had  been  kept,  he  struck  him  dead  with  his  battle  axe,  reminding  him  at  the 
same  time  of  the  tnut  at  8oi»ton$, 
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Feeble  as  the  tie  wu  between  the  king  and  bis  great  lordi*  it 
nevertheless  contained  the  principle  of  monarchical  govemment» 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  condition  of  things  ever  witnessed  in  Europe* 
and  to  which  monarchy  was  an  auspicious  event  as  concerned  the 
future  happiness  and  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind. 

But  for  several  centuries  before  kings  prevailed  over  their  feudal 
nobility,  these  last  in  their  respective  domains  however  limited* 
exercised  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  vas- 
sals. They  were  engaged  in  continual  wars  not  only  with  one 
another,  but  often  against  their  kings,  and  thus  filled  Europe  with 
all  kinds  of  rapine  and  violence.* 

During  this  distressing  state  of  things  the  ancient  Roman  popu- 
lation, however  much  they  might  writhe  under  the  bondage  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submlL  They 
were  intermingled  every  where  with  small  condensed  settlements 
of  their  barbarian  conquerors,  who  were  ever  prepared  on  the 
least  appearance  of  resistance  to  crowd  together  under  their  differ- 
ent leaders,  and  crush  any  opposition  that  might  seem  to  endanger 
their  usurped  dominion. 

The  lapse  of  time  however  gradually  accomplished  a  fusion  of 
the  conquering  and  conquered  races.  The  small  properties  in  land 
held  by  the  former  could  not  be  made  hereditary,  and  were  there- 
fore g^radually  absorbed  into  the  possessions  of  the  feudal  lords, 
while  intermarriages  with  the  conquered  race  continually  rendered 
the  distinctions  between  them  less  perceptible.  The  gradual  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  people,  characterized  by  peculiar  insti- 

*In  reference  to  this  slate  of  thin^  Michelet  {Hiat,  France  i,  chap.  4)  makes 
the  following  observations:  "Our  prosaic  plains  of  Brie  and  Hurepoix  have  bad 
their  Iliads.  The  Mon forts  and  the  Garlandes  qfien  tupporttd  the  king,  while  the 
Coucys,  the  barons  of  Rochefort,  and  especially  the  lords  of  Puiset,  were  arraijfed 
agttinet  him.  They  troubled  the  whole  neighborhood  with  their  rapine.  There 
was  some  possibility  of  going  in  safpty  from  Paris  to  St.  Dcny's,  (about  six 
miles,)  but  beyond,  one  could  only  ride  lance  in  rest,  for  here  was  the  sombre  and 
unlucky  forest  of  Montmorency,  while  on  the  ofher  side,  the  tower  of  Montlhcrey 
exacted  the  tolb.  The  king  could  not  travel  from  his  city  of  Orleans  to  his  city 
of  Paris,  (sixty  miles,)  foithoutanarmy  at  hie  htMck.** 

Nothing  was  sacred  before  the  feudal  nobles,  as  might  be  anticipated  frgm  the 
possessors  of  absolute  power.  Even  so  late  as  A.  d.  1046,  Sweyne,  eldest  son  of  the 
fitmous  Earl  Godwin,  having  violated  the  person  of  Edgiva.  a66Mt  q^£.comtiitfflr, 
the  only  penalty  the  king  could  inflict  on  him  was  banishment.  Sweyne  then 
turned  pirate,  and  lived  for  some  time  by  his  depredations.  After  a  while  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  king,  but  having  then  committed  an  atrocious  murder,  he  once 
more  forsook  the  kingdom,  and  yet  in  a  short  time  was  forgiven  and  received  by 
his  sovereign.— Ain^ord  Hiet.  England^  chap.  vi. 
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tnrions,  language  and  laws,  conformable  in  its  external  character 
to  the  impress  given  by  the  conquering  race.  For  while  the  fusion 
was  taking  place,  the  mass  was  moulded  by  the  superior  influence 
of  kings  and  nobles,  who  being  hereditary  in  their  possessions^ 
chiefly  intermarried  among  themselves,  and  remained  unafiected  in 
their  personal  feelings  and  interests  during  the  amalgamation  of  the 
people.  Indeed  the  kings  and  nobles  obtained  from  that  circum- 
stance greater  authority,  for  as  the  fusion  was  eflected  under  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  race,  so  the  resentments  of  the  conquered 
people  gradually  became  extinguished,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
population  settled  down  under  the  absolute  despotism  of  feudal 
institutions. 

But  while  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquering  with  the  con- 
quered races  was  taking  place,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  numerical 
influence  of  the  ancient  Roman  population  prevailed  to  a  great 
degree  over  the  barbarian  and  semi-heathen  portion.  This  might 
not  only  be  anticipated  from  the  superior  excellence  of  the  scheme 
of  Christianity,  which  even  the  rudest  people  could  comprehend* 
but  in  an  especial  manner  from  the  luist  influence  exerted  upon 
them  through  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  of  those  times,  when  the 
christian  clergy  were  regarded  as  persons  empowered  of  God  to 
absolve  mankind  from-  their  sins,  who  conferred  divine  grace 
through  sacraments  administered  opera  operatat  whose  prayers  and 
masses  afforded  relief  in  purgatory,  and  which  would  ultimately 
bring  all  devout  christians  to  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

It  is  therefore  very  inlelli^ble  how  the  christian  clergy  g^radually 
brought  under  their  spiritual  control,  all  classes  of  men  from  the 
peasant  to  the  king,  for  as  all  must  die  and  encounter  the  mysteri- 
ous conditions  of  the  future  world,  under  that  universal  apprehen- 
sion that  all  men  shall  be  hereafter  judged  of  God  according  to 
their  deeds;  so  the  conscious  guilt  of  the  proud,  licentious  and 
cruel  feudal  kings  and  nobles,  continually  induced  them  to  seek 
the  spiritual  intervention  of  christian  clergymen,  as  security  against 
their  anticipation  of  future  judgment. 

In  the  first  instance  the  influence  of  the  christian  clergy  upon 
the  G^rmafas,  was  divided  between  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  their  own  clergy,  who  were  in  the  general  Arians,  and 
who  in  the  greater  favor  they  may  have  enjoyed  among  their  own 
countrymen,  thus  constituted  a  sore  trial  to  the  spiritual  pride  and 
bigotry  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  their  adherents,  who  regarded 
them  as  enemies  of  the  true  faith.  Hence  after  the  kings  of  the 
martial  and  powerful  Frank  confederacy,  then  heathens,  became 
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converts  to  the  Catholic  faithi  a  compact  followed  between  them 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  through  which  each  assisted  the  other  to 
accomplish  their  respective  objects.  The  Catholic  Church  encour- 
aged and  assisted  the  Franks  to  invade  and  conquer  the  Arian 
kingdoms,  and  the  Franks  in  their  turn  recognized  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  the  only  true  church,  and  which  it  was  their  religious 
duty  to  sustain  and  cherish.  In  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
the  Franks,  and  their  great  influence  oh  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  the 
consequence  was  tliat  the  Catliolic  clergy  gradually  became  uni- 
versally established  as  being  the  true  servants  of  God  throughout 
nearly  all  Europe. 

The  importance  of  the  position  attained  by  the  Catholic  Church 
at  this  time,  is  only  to  bo  appreciated  by  comprehending  the  details 
of  its  more  important  assumptions.  The  pope  and  the  clergy  were 
now  recognized  as  having  supreme  control  of  every  particular  per^ 
taining  to  morals  and  religion,  under  their  supposed  divine  commis- 
sion from  God.  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon 
earth,  stood  vested  with  plenary  powers  to  dispense  with  all  hu- 
man oaths  and  obligations,  to  absolve  men  from  all  sin  after  due 
penitence,  and  finally  to  deliver  them  from  those  fires  of  purgatory 
to  which  every  one  was  liable  after  death.  It  must  be  therefore 
evident  that  the  recognition  of  these  great  spiritual  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  kings  and  peoplo  of  Europe,  must  necessarily  place  the 
popes  in  a  position  which  interfered  with  every  action  of  human 
nature  from  those  of  the  king  on  his  throne,-down  to  those  of  the 
meanest  serf.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  exaltation  must 
be,  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  bo  a  contest  between  the  popes 
and  the  kings  of  Europe  concerning  supremacy ;  for  the  moral  or 
religious  acts  of  kings  like  those  of  their  subjects,  lay  open  to  the 
approval  or  condemnation  of  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  the  kings  of  Europe  yielded  the  popes  this  authority,  these  last 
necessarily  became  supreme;  if  the  kings  refused  to  submit,  they 
then  became  rebellious  to  him,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  had  given 
authority  as  his  vicar. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
secured  among  the  states  founded  by  the  Germans  and  Franks,  a 
struggle  commenced,  not  for  power  in  its  immediate  sense,  but 
between  the  intellectual  and  moral  principles  involved  in  the  agen- 
cies of  the  church,  and  the  mere  brute  force  of  the  feudal  chief- 
tains, such  as  we  have  exhibited  them  in  a  preceding  page.  This 
contest  may  be  more  clearly  appreciated  as  comprehending  the 
operation  of  the  following  antagonistic  principles. 
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On  the  one  hand  the  political  inBtitudons  of  Europe  were  repre- 
sented in  an  innumerable  number  of  fiefs,  countshipB,  dukedoms, 
differing  in  local  usages  and  arbitrary  customs,  under  the  sway  of 
despotic  and  capricious  lords,  who  in  their  misrule  either  reduced 
their  vassals  to  poverty  and  personal  degradation,  or  harrassed 
them  to  the  utmost  by  their  continual  wars  and  incursions  into  each 
other's  territories. 

On  the  other  hand  the  church  existed  an  extensive  hierarchical 
organisation  of  the  best  educated  men  of  the  age,  whose  action 
however  corrupt  was  based  upon  the  scheme  of  Christianity » 
Mrhich  exhibited  a  most  admirable  system  of  moral  obligation* 
humanity  and  justice,  irrespective  of  any 'difference  between  the 
king  or  the  peasant,  and  which  required  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  human  duties,  under  the  denunciation  of  future  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Almighty  God.  The  moral  influence  of  such  a  system 
was  still  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  rude  comprehension  of 
the  men  of  that  day,  by  their  implicit  belief  that  the  clergy  could 
absolve  them  when  penitent,  from  the  guilt  of  their  transgressions* 
while  tliose  who  neglected  their  ministry  would  be  irrecoverably 
condemned  to  everlasting  torments. 

The  church  furthermore  received  all  classes  of  men  into  her 
bosom,  no  matter  how  humble  their  birth,  and  if  they  had  intellec- 
tual capacities  she  educated  and  promoted  them  to  prominent  places 
in  the  hierarchy.  The  church  thus  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
more  intellectually  capable  men  throughout  the  whole  community* 
while  the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  had  no  other  intellectual  strength 
or  assistance,  but  what  might  happen  to  be  found  in  their  own  lim- 
ited privileged  class. 

Though  wo  of  the  present  day  readily  perceive  the  vast  intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  these  times,  as 
contrasted  with  -the  authority  of  kings  and  princes  in  their  politi- 
cal establishments,  yet  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  kings  then  had 
any  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  dream  of  any  future 
antagonism  between  them.  Kings  and  nobles  were  in  the  actual 
possession  of  power  and  wealth,  the  clergy  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view  were  poor,  and  helpless,  and  regarded  kings  and  princes  as 
their  protectors.  These  last  however  looked  with  reverence  upon 
the  clergy  as  the  divinely  commissioned  ministers  of  the  Almighty, 
who  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  continual 
round  of  prayers*  vigils,  fastings,  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
offering  them  the  consolations  of  religion.  That  the  clergy  might 
be  wholly  dedicated  to  these  functions  of  their  ministry,  they  had 
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reDounced  tho  world  and  all  its  pomps  and  pleasaresi  they  not  only 
held  no  possessions  but  made  vows  of  voluntary  poverty^  and  lived 
on  the  charity  of  religious  laymen.  Many  among  the  secular 
clergy  were  married,  but  the  majority  regarded  matrimony  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  clerical  function,  since  it  entangled  their  affec- 
tions with  worldly  concerns,  instead  of  being  wholly  employed  in 
the  service  of  God  and  his  saints. 

The  clergy  thus  abstracted  from  all  worldly  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  the  vast  spiritual  powers  attributed  to  them, 
every  day  increased  in  personal  esteem  and  reverence  among  the 
laity.  The  poorer  classes  gave  them  food  and  whatever  else  they 
could  afford  from  their  scanty  means,  while  the  rich  and  noble 
either  through  superstitious  piety,  or  else  that  they  might  atone  for 
past  sin,  built  churches,  chapels,  convents  and  other  religious  edi- 
fices for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants  of  God,  in  which  they 
might  be  able  to  perform  their  religious  services  in  comfort  and 
security,  under  ample  provision  made  for  them  by  donations  of  land 
or  money. 

This  continual  enrichment  of  the  clergy,  and  extension  of  their 
temporal  importance,  however,  was  not  done  from  any  view  to- 
wards exalting  the  influence  or  power  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
as  regarded  in  the  universal  sense*  Each  king  or  nobleman  only 
contemplated  a  local  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  their  dominions  or  on  their  estates.  They  merely 
anticipated  by  such  acts  either  present  blessings  from  heaven,  or 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  those  of  their  families  and 
future  posterity.  Hence  for  the  most  part,  the  beneficed  clergy 
were  bound  to  offer  up  for  ever,  continual  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  founders  and  those  of  their  descendants. 

The  kings  and  nobles  therefore  considered  themselves,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  clergy,  as  being  patrons  and  defenders  of  the 
various  religious  establishments  made  by  them,  and  as  such  they 
exercised  the  right  or  influence  by  which  they  presented  any  eccle- 
siastic they  might  prefer,  to  the  bishopric  or  convent  founded  or 
enlarged  by  their  munificence.  This  influence  was  very  naturally 
exercised  by  them.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation 
or  qualifications  of  clergymen ;  that  matter  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  bishops  who  only  could  ordain  them,  and  the  reasonable  pre- 
sumption was  they  would  ordain  none  but  suitable  persons  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  none  doubted 
it,  it  was  the  natural  privilege  of  the  king,  nobleman,  or  other  lay 
patron,  to  select  the  individual  he  might  prefer  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
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deal  body,  to  be  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  superior  of  a  reli- 
gious establishment  founded  by  him  or  his  ancestors*  and  who  pro* 
tected  them  against  any  danger  to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 

In  short»  the  temporal  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  came 
from  and  was  continually  increased  by  successive  generations  of 
kings  and  nobles,  who  were  regarded  with  great  admiration  by 
the  clergy  as  being  the  patrons  and  defenders  of  the  church.  They 
therefore  exercised  the  greatest  influence  both  direct  and  indirect 
upon  all  external  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  indeed  without 
their  interference  and  protection,  the  church  could  scarcely  have 
retained  any  of  their  temporalities  in  these  troublous  times.  This 
fisict  was  so  weU  understood  in  that  day,  that  when  a  bishop  died, 
his  ring,  crozier,  &c.  was  immediately  carried  to  the  sovereign, 
that  he  might  confer  them  again  upon  the  individual  selected  by 
him  aa  the  successor  to  the  deceased  bishop. 

Neither  was  the  protection  of  kings  and  princes  confined  to  the 
clergy  in  their  several  dominions,  they  continually  fought  the  bat- 
tles o£  the  papal  church  wherever  they  had  the  ability.  In  this 
manner  the  Popes  in  the  most  humble  manner  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards,  and  to  se- 
cure the  future  protection  of  these  warlike  princes  they  made  them- 
selves their  subjects.  Thus  in  the  year  a.  d.  800,  the  Pope,  clergy, 
people  and  barons  of  Rome  elected  Charlemagne  to  be  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  conceding  to  him  every  privilege  or  prerogative 
that  had  heretofore  been  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople. By  this  election  the  Popes  became  subjects  of  the 
Grerman  Emperors,  and  were  incapable  of  being  consecrated  as 
Popes  until  their  election  had  been  confirmed  by  them.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rome  also  in  their  oath  of  allegiance  bound  themselves  not 
to  consent  to  the  consecration  of  a  Pope,  until  he  should  have  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Emperor,  *'  an  oath  aa 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Second  prescribed  of  his  own  accord  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all"  (parties.)* — Bowers*  Hist.  Popes,  ii.  203. 

As  might  be  .anticipated  from  the  universal  history  of  human 
nature,  the  wealth  and  influence  thus  obtained  by  the  clergy  had  a 
very  deteriorating  effect  upon  their  lives  and  morals.  Hence  the 
devout  and  religious  portion  of  the  dignified  clergy  of  those  times 

*  The  Popes  were  not  declared  to  be  independent  of  the  Emperors  of  German  j 
aa  lords  paramount,  until  a.  d.  1355,  when  Charles  the  Fourth  acknowledged  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
compact  between  the  Pope  and  himself  by  which  he  obtained  the  imperial  crown. 
Until  this  time,  the  Popes  had  been  vassals  of  the  Empire.— GdmtI  qf  Roma,  167. 

45  V.2 
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appear  to  have  exerted  themielves  strenuously  towards  correctmg 
this  injurious  condition  of  things,  as  is  evident  from  the  multiplied 
enactments  of  provincial  councils  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  for- 
bidding the  luxury  and  worldly  habits  of  the  clergy.  Their  efforts 
however  had  few  if  any  results,  for  the  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the 
wealth  and  dignities  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abuse  of  such  things  it 
was  wholly  impossible  to  restrain,  wh^  the  standard  of  ecclesias- 
tical morals  was  continually  lowering  through  the  intercourse  that 
existed  between  the  richly  beneficed  clergy  and-  the  licentious  and 
profligate  kings  and  nobles  of  that  period  of  time.* 

The  reverence,  power  and  wealth  to  which  the  more  dignified 
clergymen  had  gradually  attained  through  the  munificent  liberaHqr 
of  preceding  times,  ultimately  made  princes  and  nobles  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  and  desirable  position  of  those  who  enjoyed 
ecclesiastical  dignities;  and  having  for  the  most  part  a  right  to  pre- 
sent, or  effect  the  election  of  such  persons  as  they  might  prefer, 
they  gradually  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  to  introduce 
their  own  children,  relatives,  or  personal  friends  into  the  ecclenas- 
tical  body.  Such  persons,  when  of  sufficient  age,  or  else  having 
obtained  through  money  Or  influence  a  dispensation  from  the  Popes, 
were  then  put  into  the  possession  of  rich  benefices  or  bishopries 
without  any  regard  either  to  their  age  or  moral  qualifications. 
The  simplicity  and  holiness  of  Christianity  was  consequently 
exceedingly  degraded  by  the  voluptuous  and  irreligious  lives  of 
these  ignorant  noble  ecclesiastics,  who  nevertheless  in  virtue  of 
their  dignities  were  to  a  great  degree  the  rulers  and  directors  of 
the  christian  world.t 

• 

*  GwnBrej,  a  bastard  aon  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  while  a  youth  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hie  age  by  royal  numdate  wai 
elected  bishop  of  that  see.  For  a  considerable  time  under  favor  of  a  papal  dispen- 
sation, he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  without  having  been  consecrated,  or  even 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  On  a  rebellion  breaking  out  (Geoffrey  raised  a  large 
military  force,  displayed  great  personal  prowess,  took  several  castles,  and  was  of 
essential  service  in  quelling  the  insurrection. 

Though,  as  a  soldier,  Geofirey  obtained  great  reputation,  he  was  very  deficient 
in  his  duty  as  a  churchman,  and  after  being  seven  years  a  bishop,  he  still  refused 
to  become  a  priest.  In  the  year  a.  d.  1181,  the  Pope  sent  a  mandate  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  requiring  Geoffrey  to  either  be  ordained  or  to  renounce  his 
bishopric.  He  preferred  the  latter  course,  and  was  then  made  by  his  father  CSfaan- 
cellor  of  England.— Gamp6«i/'f  Livei,  ChanciUorg,  i.  98. 

-f  *'  Every  provident  father,"  says  Michelet,  speaking  of  these  times,  (Huf.  ^ 
JVance,  i.  193,)  "  secures  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey  for  his  younger  sons.  They  make 
their  serfs  elect  their  infant  children  to  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  sees.  An  Arch- 
bishop,  only  six  years  of  age,  mounts  a  table,  stammers  out  a  word  or  two  of  his 
catechism,  ia  elected,  takes  upon  him  the  cure  of  souls,  and  governs  an  ^^Ittinfftifisl 
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The  control  of  these  rich  possessions  of  the  church,  and  the  dig- 
nities attached  to  them,  ultimately  led  to  those  violent  contests 
between  the  Popes  and  the  Kings  of  Europe  which  so  eminently 
characterized  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  we  shall 
now  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  their  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  human  society  under  christian  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  corrupting  influences  that  we  have  just 
stated  were  steadily  working  to  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  her  theoretic  constitution  was  so  perfectly  elabo- 
rated in  its  perversity,  that  there  was  a  continual  exaltation  of  the 
functions  of  the  several  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry;  and 
especially  so  of  the  Pope  as  being  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
In  virtue  of  the  position  thus  conceded  him  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  he  was  continually  required  by  appeals  from  kings 
mnd  princes  to  determine  the  justice  or  reasonableness  of  their  con- 
flicting claims,  for  the  sanction  of  Papal  approbation  in  these  times 
was  almost  universally  considered  to  be  tantamount  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Almighty.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the 
Popes,  under  the  references  made  to  them  according  to  such  high 
ascriptions,  should  be  gradually  led  to  assume  through  their  lofty 
position  authority  over  emperors  and  kings.  Furthermore,  the 
iniquities  of  these  rulers  of  the  earth  were  eminent  at  these  times, 
and  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  all  thinking  persons  sustained 
the  Papal  assumption,  as  exercising  a  control  over  those  whom 
nothing  ebe  could  restrain. 

None  of  the  Popes  prior  to  Gregory  VII.  in  a.  d.  1075,  claimed 
any  direct  right  to  interfere  with  the  civil  administration  of  the 
various  kings  of  Europe,  indeed  they  had  always  taught  mankind 
that  kings  held  their  authority  immediately  from  God  under  a  per- 
verse construction  of  Romans  xiii.  1,  2,  and  that  it  was  sinful  to 
resist  them.  All  this  concession  however  signified  nothing  when 
the  Popes  assumed  the  right  to  censure  kings  and  princes  in  any 
matter  that  in  their  estimation  involved  immoralities,  or  breaches  of 
ecclesiastical  regulations.  Such  power  on  the  part  of  the  Popes 
enabled  them  to  interpret  any  act  of  the  monarch  or  his  nobles  just 

prorince.  The  father  sells  benefices  in  his  name,  receives  the  tithes  and  the  prices 
<if  masses,  though  forgetting*  to  have  them  said.  He  drives  his  vassals  to  confes- 
sion, and  compelling  them  to  make  their  wills  and  leave  their  property,  will  ye 
nill  ye,  gathers  the  inheritance.  He  smites  the  people  with  the  spiritual  sword  as 
with  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  alternately  fights  and  excommunicates,  slays  and 
damns  at  pleasure.*' 

The  same  practices  continued  in  the  Catholic  Church  down  to  the  Reformation. 
See  D*Aubign«,  vol.  i.  432. 
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as  it  migbt  please  them  to  regard  it.  But  though  Gregory  VII. 
was  the  first  who  openly  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Popes  to 
dethrone  kings,  yet  the  way  to  this  assumption  had  been  fully  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  indirect  principles  assumed  by  his  prede* 
cessors.  Thus  when  a  bishop  excused  himself  to  Pope  Nicholas  L 
(a.  d.  864)  for  having  complied  with  the  king  of  France  upon  a 
matter  disapproved  by  the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  agreeably  to  the  ii^unction  of  the  apostle, 
(1  Peter  ii.  13,  &c.)  "Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  oi  wwprtmt^^  &c. 
the  Pope  after  approving  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  then  remarked, 
(BawtTM*  Hist.  Popes f  Niehohu  L)  "  See  whether  the  princes  and 
kings  to  whom  you  submit  be  really  princes  and  kings  •*  tohether 
they  govern  themselves  todlf  and  likewise  their  subjects;  for  to 
whom  will  he  be  good  who  is  not  good  tfi  himself.  See  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  princes,  otherwise  we  ought  to  look 
upon  them  €U  tyrants  rather  than  princes  and  kings ;  and  instead  of 
■abmitdng  to  them,  resist  and  oppose  themt  since  we  cannot  submii 
to  them  without  favoring  their  vices.  Submit  therefore  to  the  king 
as  supreme,  or  as  exceeding  all  by  Air  virtues,  and  not  by  his  viceSf 
and  submit  to  him^br  the  Lord's  sake  as  the  apostle  commands,  €md 
not  against  the  Lord." 

The  exercise  of  powers  thus  indirectly  claimed  by  Pope  Nicho- 
las, must  if  not  resisted,  sooner  or  later  give  them  absolute  author- 
ity over  kings  and  princes,  for  if  these  last  would  not  comply  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  Popes,  they  became  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  being  bad  men,  tyrants,  and  not  true  princes,  and  as  such  were 
to  be  considered  unworthy  of  sovereignty^  The  papal  doctrine 
however  was  very  cautiously  brought  forward  by  partial  and  indi- 
rect action,  but  gradually  as  well  as  unconsciously  to  the  parties 
themselves,  that  intellectual  and  political  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween the  Popes  and  the  kings  of  £urope  for  the  mastery  of  the 
world,  which  continued  with  alternate  triumphs  and  defeats  of  the 
respective  parties  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Papacy  was  completely  humbled  in  a  final  contest 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  investigate  in  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  Popes  to  their  exalted  position  in 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,'  I  will  only  take  up 
the  general  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  connection  with  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  at  which  time  this  Pope  broadly 
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asBumed  power  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  either  to  exalt  or  de- 
pose them. 

When  Gh?egory  the  Seventh  was  elected  to  the  Papacy,  (a,  d. 
1073,)  the  church  at  large  throughout  Christendom  was  in  a  state 
of  great  corruption,  profligacy  and  disorder,  whether  as  concerned 
the  clergy  or  the  laity.  This  condition  of  things  was  grievously 
deplored  by  the  Pope  as  a  truly  pious  and  devout  man,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Christianity  in  his  time,  and  as  he  possesed  great 
intellectual  capacity  combined  with  energy  of  character,  he  reso- 
lutely determined  to  use  his  authority  in  establishing  a  reforma- 
tion, which  should  not  only  correct  the  disorders  among  the  clergy, 
but  which  should  place  the  church  in  all  respects  upon  what  he 
considered  to  be  her  truly  divine  foundation. 

So  far  as  could  be  attempted  by  direct  legislation  upon  the  vices 
or  misconduct  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  boldly  commenced  by  ex- 
communicating every  clergyman  guilty  of  simony  by  the  purchase 
of  his  benefice.  He  next  excommunicated  all  those  who  were 
either  married,  or  who  kept  concubines  in  their  houses,  as  being 
alike  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  which  required  celibacy 
from  all  its  ministers  on  the  evident  principle  that  it  would  detach 
them  more  entirely  from  the  world,  and  make  them  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  religion.  As 
many  of  the  clergy  were  married,  and  g^at  numbers  maintained 
concubines,  this  decree  excited  great  opposition  and  hatred  to  the 
Pope.  But  however  he  may  be  censured  for  his  proceeding  in  the 
Tiew  of  Protestants,  yet  Gregory's  conduct  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  altogether 
unfair  to  judge  him  by  any  other  principle  than  the  rule  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  by  which  his  conscience 
was  directed  in  attempting  to  reform  the  abuses  of  his  age. 

In  the  next  place,  Gregory  clearly  saw  that  no  reformation  could 
be  effectual  among  the  clergy,  as  long  as  kings  and  nobles  had  the 
power  to  bestow  the  dignities  and  rich  benefices  of  the  church 
upon  individuals  selected  by  themselves.  This  they  did  continu- 
ally without  the  smallest  regard  to  moral  character  or  qualification, 
and  indeed  for  the  most  part  by  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Gregory  therefore  seeing  no  other  way  by  which  he  could  remedy 
these  abuses,  undertook  to  challenge  the  right  of  kings  and  princes 
to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  on  the  plea  that 
such  matters  pertained  exclusively  to  the  disposition  of  the  holy 
see,  and  to  threaten  with  excommunication  all  temporal  princes 
who  should  henceforth  act  contrary  to  his  decree  on  the  subjecL 
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This  assumptioii  of  Gregory  was  a  most  outrageous  disregard  of  die 
rights  of  princes  and  nobles,  for  however  absurd  it  may  seem  that 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities  should  be  disposed  of  by  laymen, 
yet  their  right  was  founded  simply  on  the  fact,  that  they  merely 
selected  among  the  clergy^  ordained  and  consecrated  by  the  chvrekt 
such  individuals  as  they  might  prefer  to  place  over  the  sees,  abbeys, 
convents,  &c.  that  had  been  established,  endowed,  and  enriched  by 
their  ancestors  or  by  themselves.  Gregory's  proper  course  ought 
to  have  been  to  have  degraded  every  clergyman  who  was  unfit  for 
the  clerical  ofRce,  and  then  no  mischief  could  have  ensued  by  a  lay 
proprietor  selecting  one  according  to  the  right  his  family  had  pos- 
sessed for  centuries. 

The  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  who  had  ever  exercised  this 
right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  or  dignities,  and  by 
which  in  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  they  either  enriched  them- 
selves or  rewarded  their  obsequious  dependents  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  such  an  im- 
portant branch  of  their  prerogative  through  a  mere  arbitrary  Papal 
denunciation,  went  on  thisrefore  as  heretofore,  continually  adding 
new  scandals  to  the  church  that  Gregory  so  vehemently  desired  to 
purify  and  reform.  Bold  and  uncompromising  in  his  character, 
and  fully  persuaded  of  the  righteousness  of  his  purpose,  the  Pope 
did  not  hesitate  to  act  in  the  full  sense  of  those  powers  that  he  con- 
sidered were  conferred  on  him  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  "As  our  Saviour,"  said  he,  (Bowers*  Hut, 
Popes,  ii.  38G,)  **did  not  except  kings,  when  he  granted  to  St.  Peter 
and  in  him  to  his  successors,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosening,  vky 
may  not  kings  be  bound  and  loosened,  be  excommunicated  €tnd  ab' 
solved  by  him  {i,  e,  Peter)  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  meanest 
of  their  subjects,**  The  reasoning  was  so  correct  according  to  ths 
premises,  that  Gregory  proceeded  to  excommunicate  and  depose 
kings  for  their  contumacy  to  the  requirements  of  the  vicar  of  Christy 
and  the  christian  world  to  a  very  considerable  extent  sustained  the 
act  of  the  Pope. 

When  we  consider  what  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
at  this  time  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
Popes  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  religious  con- 
sistency concerning  the  subject  of  controversy,  it  seems  rather 
more  wonderful  that  they  did  not  obtain  universal  dominion,  than 
that  their  success  was  so  comparatively  partial;  for  notwithstanding 
the  exaggerated  statements  given  by  ecclesiastical  historians  on  the 
subject,  the  Popes  during  the  highest  period  of  their  grandeur 
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obtained  only  a  partial  triumph,  and  were  far  more  frequently 
defeated  in  their  contests  with  the  kings  of  Europe  than  successful 
in  their  assumptions. 

The  explanation  of  the  imperfect  success  of  the  Popes,  and 
ultimate  failure  of  their  dream  of  universal  dominion,  proceeded 
from  that  very  theory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  to  which  they 
owed  their  exaltation,  and  which  like  every  other  system  of  human 
devisement,  contained  the  very  principle  of  its  own  destruction. 
Thus,  though  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  had  been 
elaborated  in  every  particular  of  construction  so  as  to  seem  perfect 
in  its  institution,  it  had  ever  been  accompanied  by  the  apparent 
anomaly,  that  priests,  bishops,  popes,  &c.  from  time  to  tim^  occa- 
sionally had  violated  every  principle  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
shewed  themselves  to  be  utterly  vicious  and  profligate.* 

To  remedy  this  apparent  impeachment  of  that  Holy  Catholic 
Church  with  whom  Christ  was  asserted  to  be  always  present  in 
all  their  acts  and  ministry,  as  conveying  salvation  to  his  faithful 
people, — ^the  clergy  maintained,  that  the  promise  of  Christ,  the 
sanctity  of  the  sacraments,  the  absolution  given  by  the  priest,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope  in  his  official  capacity,  were  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  the  personal  character  of  the  individual.  This  doctrine 
they  sustained  by  asserting  that  the  immoralities  of  the  Jewish 
priests  did  not  interfere  with  their  sacred  functions,  that  Caiaphas 
though  he  iniquitously  condemned  Christ  to  death,  yet  prophesied 
at  the  same  time  by  the  influence  of  the  Hojy  Ghost,  {John  xL  51,) 
and  that  even  among  the  apostles  themselves  there  was  a  traitor 
and  wicked  man  in  Judas  Iscariott  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning 
we  will  confute  hereafler  on  a  more  suitable  occasion. 

*  From  the  nature  of  my  work  I  cannot  go  into  details  on  these  subjects,  I  will 
ttierelbre  only  give  an  example  of  the  state  of  things  so  early  as  the  year  a.  d. 
1033,  from  Berrington,  (a  Catholic  priest.)  IM,  HUL  Mid.  Age»,  147. 

"  The  Roman  see  was  unworthily  occupied  for  many  years ;  particularly  by 
Benedict  IX.  who  was  called  to  it  by  the  venal  Romans  when  he  had  not  completed 
his  fmfik  year;  but  whose  votes  the  treasures  of  his  family  had  purchased.  The 
writers  of  the  age  dwell  with  malevolent  complacency  on  the  vices  of  this  infknt 
pontiff,  and  he  continued  to  increase  in  profligacy,  till,  unwilling  any  longer  to 
bear  the  insult,  the  same  people  drove  him  from  their  city,  and  taking  another 
bribe,  elected  the  bishop  of  Sabinum  in  his  place.  This  election  also  was  soon 
annulled ;  when  '*  as  there  was  not,"  says  Baronius,  **  in  the  Roman  Church  a 
man  fit  to  occupy  its  first  station,"  a  German  was  nominated,"  &c. 

Those  who  may  desire  further  details  as  to  the  profligacy  of  the  Popes  at  these 
times  will  find  abundant  information  in  Bowers'  Hist,  of  the  Popes. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine  acknowledges,  says  TillotBon,  («Sfrm.  89,)  "that  for  a 
succession  qf  j\fty  Pqpea  together,  there  was  not  one  pious  or  virtuous  man  that  sat 
in  that  chair. 

t  This  doctrine  is  expressly  urged  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  who  flourished  ▲.  d. 
1336,  in  his  meniioa  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  the  Chronicle  tor  a.  d.  1074.    After 
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But  however  useful  these  explanadons  were  in  shewing  that  an 
immoral  and  profligate  clergy  was  not  inconsistent  ^th  the  exis^ 
enco  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  doctrine  was  capable  of 
being  turned  against  the  clergy.  Thus  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  was  more  especially  assailed  by  Gregory  VIL 
immediately  charged  him  with  being  an  unprincipled  monk  hfIm) 
had  obtained  his  Papal  elevation  by  bribery  and  comiption»  that 
he  practised  magic,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  and  souglit 
personal  aggrandisement  by  throwing  all  things  into  confusion  by 
exciting  inferiors  against  their  superiors*  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Emperor  having  assembled  a  council  of  bishops,  who 
were  his  creatures,  they  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gregoiy  as 
being  unworthy  of  the  Papacy,  and  then  elected  as  Pope,  GSnibert 
bishop  of  Ravenna  who  took  the  name  of  Pope  Clement  III. 

Gregory  on  his  part  excommunicated  and  deposed  Henry  IV. 
and  selected  a  new  Emperor  in  his  place,  which  matter  was  laid 
hold  of  by  his  turbulent  princes  and  nobles  to  justify  their  insubor- 
dination to  him.  Thus  a  war  arose  between  the  Popes  and  Empe- 
rors which  lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,*  and  after  having 
caused  a  vast  effusion  of  human  blood,  terminated  ultimately  in  a 
compromise  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  that  substantially 
left  the  power  of  investiture,  t.  e.  of  conferring  benefices,  in  the 
hands  of  kings  and  princes  as  heretofore. 

From  this  brief  exposition  of  this  famous  contest  between  the 
Emperors  and  Popes  concerning  the  right  of  conferring  investi- 
tures, the  reader  can  understand  that  though  nothing  waa  more 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  Christendom  than  that  the 
Pope  was  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  and  as  such  the  di- 
vine head  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  yet  no  one  denied  but  that 
the  Pope  as  well  as  any  other  ecclesiastic  might  be  personally  a 
wicked  man,  since  they  were  infallible  only  in  their  official  capaci- 
ties. But  then  it  followed  as  a  reasonable  consequence,  that  when 
they  were  shewn  to  bo  wicked  men,  that  then  they  ought  to  be 

statinpf  Oregfory's  proceedings,  Roger  remarks,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Pope, 
"seemed  to  many  an  inconsiderate  judgment,  as  being  against  the  opinion  of  the 
holy  fiithers,  who  have  written  that  the  sacraments  belonging  to  the  church,  viz, 
baptism,  unction,  and  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  had  by  the 
invisible  co-operation  of  the  spirit,  the  same  effect  when  dispensed  in  the  church 
of  God  by  evil  men,  as  if  dispensed  by  good  men,  and  that  as  the  spirit  mysteri- 
ously quickens  them,  they  are  neither  strengthened  by  the  merits  of  the  good* 
{priett)  nor  weakened  by  the  sins  of  the  bad/' 

♦  The  first  dispute  concerning  investitures  was  apparently  terminated  forty- 
seven  years  afler  its  commencement.  But  the  quarrel  in  fact  was  revived  under 
other  pretexts,  and  lasted, as  stated  in  the  text,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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deposed,  and  a  truly  pious  person  should  be  elected  in  his  place. 
This  doctrine  opened  a  clear  way  by  which  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth  could  assail  the  Popes  as  effectually  as  the  Popes 
could  assail  the  kings ;  for  if  a  king  was  disqualified  as  a  temporal 
sovereign,  by  his  vices,  it  was  but  just  to  eject  a  toicked  Pope  from 
bis  position,  as  head  of  the  christian  church. 

By  the  exhibition  of  the  facts  as  to  the  light  in  which  the 
function  of  the  Pope  and  other  ecclesiastics  was  regarded  as  being 
unconnected  with  the  personal  character  of  the  individual,  we  can 
easily  comprehend  how  kings,  nobles  and  people  reposed  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance  of  belief  upon  the  absolution,  sacraments, 
and  dispensations  given  by  the  Popes  or  the  clergy,  for  however 
•profligate  or  vicious  they  might  be  personally,  yet  in  public  estima- 
tion it  did  not  affect  the  value  of  their  priestly  acts  or  their 
theological  determinations. 

Owing  to  the  violence  and  injustice  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
the  insubordination  of  their  feudal  nobles,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  arrogant  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  Popes  against 
kings  who  resisted  them,  the  Popes  were  enabled  to  prolong  their 
struggle  for  universal  dominion  for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes 
when  the  tiara  was  worn  by  an  individual  of  superior  intelligence, 
he  appeared  to  have  nearly  attained  to  that  supreme  dominion  so 
ardently  desired  by  the  holy  see.  Yet  after  all,  their  power  was 
but  delusive  and  not  real.  Thus,  Pope  Innocent  III.  who  is  by  all 
ecclesiastical  historians  considered  as  having  possessed  the  Papal 
dignity  at  its  very  greatest  degree  of  exaltation,  if  measured  by  the 
arrogance  of  his  decrees,*  yet  the  church  even  in  his  time  was 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  state,  in  all  well  governed  kingdoms. 
For  instance,  when  the  French  bishops  remonstrated  with  Louis 
the  Ninth  of  France,  commonly  known  as  St.  Louis,  concerning  the 
disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  their  censures  and  excommu- 
nications, and  who  then  requested  the  king  to  enforce  them  by 
civil  penalties,  he  positively  refused  unless  it  could  be  shewn  to  him 

*  Tbe  fourth  Council  of  Latcran,  a.  d.  1216,  held  undor  Pope  Innocent  Uie  Third, 
decreed  in  their  third  canon,  that  all  secular  lords  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to 
hanifh  heretics  and  excommunicated  persons  out  of  their  territories.  That  if  they 
ne^^t  to  do  it  after  admonition,  that  they  be  ezcomraunicatod  by  the  metropoli- 
tan, and  in  case  they  persist  a  year  without  making*  satisfaction,  the  Pope  shall  be 
advertised  thereof,  that  he  may  declare  their  vassals  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  that  he  aiay  bestow  their  lands  upon  such  Catholics  as  will  seise 
upon  them,  who  shall  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  them  by  extirpating  heretics  and 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  laith  in  them ;  but  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
superior  Lord,  \i,  s.  the  EUnperors  and  Kings,)  provided  he  offer  no  obstruction  or 
hindrance  to  the  putting  of  this  ordinance  in  execution .-*£nm  Du  Pin  EceU»,  HUU 
46  y.2 
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that  the  clergy  had  acted  justly  in  their  ceiiBure9»  and  quoted  to 
them,  {Joinville,  life  SU  Louiif  part  Jirtt^  preUm.)  that  a  certain 
person  excommunicated  by  the  French  bishops,  had  been  after- 
wards adjudged  by  the  Pope  to  be  innocent  of  the  offences  they 
had  charged  him  with. 

The  French  barons  also,  in  A.  d.  1225  and  1246,  told  the  king  of 
France,  that  if  he  did  not  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Popes, 
that  they  would  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him. — MicheUt^  HuL 
France^  i.  312. 

Neither  were  the  papal  assumptions  at  these  times  heartily 
sustained  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  for  they  found  themselves  sub- 
jected through  this'  absolute  audiority  of  the  Pope  to  exactions  of 
every  kind.  The  consequence  of  thia  was,  that  whenever  the  kings 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Popes,  they  found  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  bishops  or  abbots  in  their  respective  dominions, 
who  zealously  sustained  the  royal  prerogatives  against  Papal 
assumptions. 

As  the  whole  tlieory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Popes,  was  altogether  the  work  and  device  of  men, 
the  anomalies  and  absurdities  involved  in  its  construction,  continu- 
ally manifested  themselves  under  circumstances  which  produced 
every  where  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  men  &vorable  to  the  civil 
authority  of  princes.  Thus  among  other  matters  connected  with 
the  dispute  between  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and  Becket  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  case  of  a  priest  occurred,  who  after 
having  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter,  then  murdered  him  to 
avoid  exposure.  In  opposition  to  the  king's  judges  who  wanted 
to  punish  the  priest  for  these  grievous  crimes,  Becket  contended 
for  the  privileges  of  the  church  in  trying  him  at  his  tribonaL  He 
therefore  merely  degraded  the  priest  from  the  clerical  order,  as 
being  the  canonical  punishment^  and  then  contended  he  could  not 
be  tried  again  for  the  offence  in  the  civil  courts,  as  that  would  be 
punishing  him  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

To  meet  such  outrageous  violations  of  justice,  kings  and  princes 
were  compelled  to  adopt  high-handed  measures  against  the  church. 
This  gave  rise  in  England  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  passed 
A.  D.  1164,  which  however  excellent  or  necessary  they  may  have 
been  in  a  political  point  of  view,  were  not  only  contradictory  of  the 
theory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  were  downright  \'iola- 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  as  heretofore  established  in  the 
realm.     Hence  the  Popes  not  only  refused  to  confirm  the  Constitu- 
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tions  of  Clarendon,  but  threatened  witli  excommunication  all  those 
who  should  presuooe  to  enforce  them. 

The  eras  at  which  the  kings  of  Europe  openly  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Popes  in  their  several  dominions,  was  different  in 
different  kingdoms.  It  began  in  Germany  with  the  quarrel  between 
the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture.  In 
England  it  commenced  with  the  controversy  concerning  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  and  in  France  with  Philip  the  fair,  about  his 
right  to  tax  the  French  clergy. 

The  struggle  of  the  Popes  with  emperors  and  kings  however 
lasted  for  several  centuries  with  various  successes,'  tliough  the 
Popes  continually  lost  ground  without  perceiving  it.  Absorbed  in 
the  theoretic  completeness  of  their  pretensions,  they  seem  to  havo 
been  unaware  how  indifferently  the  laity  had  come  to  regard  them, 
and  how  readily  they  now  sided  with  kings  and  princes  who 
offered  far  more  solid  rewards  for  their  adhesion,  than  was  afforded 
by  the  mere  commendation  of  the  Popes,  who  reaped  all  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  either  for  themselves,  or  for  their  courtier  bishops 
and  clergy. 

The  Popes  however,  surrounded  by  their  obsequious  flatterers 
at  Rome,  overlooked  all  matters  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  main- 
tained their  arrogant  position  and  issued  their  decrees  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  until  kings  and  princes  having  ascertained  their 
strength,  then  threw  off.,  even  the  appearance  of  submission,  and 
defied  the  Popes  in  the  government  of  the  church,  in  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

The  final  battle  between  the  Kings  and  Popes  for  temporal 
domimon»  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fought  a.  d.  1300, 
between  Philip  the  fair  of  France  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  This 
quarrel  commenced  concerning  the  right  of  the  king  to  bestow 
benefices,  and  for  having  taxed  the  clergy  for  contributions  towards 
the  common  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pope  resented  the  act 
of  the  king  as  a  gross  encroachment  of  the  Papal  prerogatives,  and 
after  mutual  recriminations  the  two  parties  opposed  each  other  in 
the  bitterest  manner.  The  Pope  excommunicated  Philip,  and  he 
assembled  the  States  General  of  France,  when  the  three  estates  of 
Nobles,  Clergy  and  Commons,  fully  sustained  the  king  who  had 
written  the  following  insulting  letter  to  the  Pope. — Michdett  Hist, 
France^  i.  354. 

"Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface 
who  gives  himself  out  for  Pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Let  thy 
very  great  silliness  know,"  (sciat  fatuitas  vestra,)  "that  we  are 
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subject  to  no  one  in  temporal  matters,  that  collation  to  ytcaot 
cliurches  and  prebends  belongs  to  us  of  royal  right;  that  the  fruiti 
are  ours :  that  the  collations  made  and  to  be  made  by  us  are  valid 
both  for  past  and  future :  that  we  will  maintain  those  in  possession 
with  all  our  power,  and  that  we  hold  all  who  think  differently  (to 
be)  fools  and  madmen." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  up  this  quarrel  with  the  history  of 
the  further  agencies  of  Pierre  Flotte  and  William  de  Nog^aret,  two 
crown  lawyers  of  the  king  of  France,  the  last  of  whom  so  out- 
raged the  personal  dignity  of  Pope  Boniface  that  he  actually  died 
from  mortification  and  anger.  The  Papacy  was  now  effectuallj 
humbled  before  the  sovereignty  of  kings  and  princes,  and  in  a  few 
years  after,  the  then  reigning  Pope  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  French  monarch  by  withdrawing  to  Avignon, 
where  the  Popes  continued  to  reside  for  a  period  of  seventy  years. 

The  opposition  of  Philip  the  fair  and  of  other  princes  to  the 
Popes,  immediately  rallied  round  them  whoever  was  adverse  to 
the  church,  whether  as  impugning  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  or  as  assailing  the  immoralities  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  power  that  had  hitherto 
repressed  intellectual  men  had  made  them  to  a  great  degree  abso- 
lute atheists,  for  in  rejecting  the  corrupted  Christianity  of  these 
times,  intellectual  men  also  renounced  Grod  and  all  religion,  since 
they  knew  not  whither  to  turn  themselves,  for  they  were  as  igno- 
rant of  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  were  of  the 
Koran  of  Mahommed.  They  were  however  exasperated  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  and  clergy,  and  beginning  to  be  enligh^ 
ened  by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Roman  philosophers  and  his- 
torians, recently  brought  to  light  through  the  revival  of  letters,  they 
now  came  forward  and'  attacked  the  church  in  the  bitterest  manner. 
The  chancellors  and  crown  lawyers  of  the  time,  either  irreligious 
or  atheistical  in  their  principles,  maintained  the  prerogatives  of 
their  royal  masters  against  the  Popes  with  the  greatest  zeal,  while 
in  the  last  place  the  really  pious  portion  of  the  communi^, 
whether  clergy  or  laymen,  assailed  the  church  in  a  still  more 
important  particular,  by  insisting  upon  a  universal  reformation. 

The  whole  intellectual  and  moral  portion  of  Christendom  was 
thus  excited  against  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
nothing  could  have  sustained  her,  but  the  deep  and  inveterately 
established  belief  of  the  people  at  large  in  the  theory  of  her  origin 
as  being  that  Holy  Catholic  Church  established  by  Christ,  which 
should  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Under  this  delusive  notion 
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devoiit  persons  every  where  consoled  themselvesy  that  though  the 
Popes  and  clergy  might  be  immoral  and  scandalous  in  their  lives^ 
yet  they  still  had  the  power,  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  ordina- 
tion»  to  communicate  grace  in  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
and  to  give  absolution  to  mankind  for  their  sins  when  truly  peni- 
tent. However  much  devout  persons  therefore  lamented  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  they  still  remained  faithful  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  her,  and  awaited  the  time  when  God  should  providentially 
interfere  to  accomplish  the  necessary  reformation. 

From  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  his  dispute 
with  Philip  the  fair,  and  the  flight  of  Clement  V.  to  Avignon  in 
France,  the  Popes  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  kings  of  Europe  for 
dominion  in  temporalities.  Their  spiritual  authority  in  all  things 
that  did  not  trench  on  royalty  was  conceded  to  them,  and  the  Popes 
henceforth  confined  themselves  to  ruling  over  the  Papal  States,  and 
in  controlling  the  -bishops  and  clergy  of  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  From  these  they  exacted  large  sums  of  money  either  by 
direct  taxation,  or  through  the  heavy  assessments  made  to  confirm 
their  right  to  enjoy  the  benefices  or  dignities  conferred  on  them  by 
princes  or  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

In  the  great  wealth  and  dignity  thus  enjoyed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  Popes  and  dignified  clergy  generally  became 
exceedingly  worldly-minded  and  voluptuous.  These  immoralities 
gradually  extended  themselves  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monks  and  nuns,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  all  serious  christians  became  exceedingly  scandalized,  and 
an  indignant  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  demand- 
ing a  reformation  in  the  moralis  of  the  church,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  "  was  corrupt  both  in  its  head  and  members." 

But  how  was  a  reformation  to  be  effected  in  the  church  ?  This 
wtLS  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  church  herself; 
the  laity  had  nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  if  the 
church  would  not  undertake  this  great  work  who  could  force  a 
reformation  on  herl 

This  matter  became  still  more  perplexed  and  unmanageable  after 
the  year  a.  d.  1378,  when  there  were  two  Popes  elected  by  con- 
flicting factions,  one  of  whom  remained  at  Avignon,  while  the 
other  was  installed  at  Rome.  This  condition  of  things,  known  as 
the  Great  Western  Schism,  lasted  seventy  years,  during  which  time 
there  were  two  and  sometimes  three  Popes  contending  with  one 
another  as  to  which  was  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The 
christian  world  was  utterly  confounded  respecting  the  claims  of 
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these  severally  hostile  Popes,  who  excommunicated  each  other 
under  charges  of  impiety  and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  and  at 
the  same  time  sought  to  sustain  themselves  with  kings  and  national 
clergy,  by  any  concessions  or  relaxations  that  might  increase  their 
personal  influence. 

After  Christendom  had  endured  this  scandalous  state  of  things 
for  forty  years,  and  a  continually  increasing  immorality  in  the 
clergy  and  monastic  orders,  the  emperor  and  kings  of  Europe 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  their  own  authority.  They  there- 
fore compelled  tlie  three  Popes  who  were  then  contending  with 
each  other,  to  submit  their  respective  claims  to  a  General  Council 
assembled  at  Constance,  who  were  to  determine  this  matter,  and 
adopt  suitable  remedies  for  the  reformation  of  **  the  church  in  its 
head  and  members." 

The  Council  of  Constance  settled  the  question  concerning  the 
Papacy,*  by  inducing  or  forcing  the  several  competitors  to  resign, 
and  then  elected  a  new  Pope  by  -the  name  of  Martin  V.  With 
respect  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  the  matter  was  clogged 
with  every  conceivable  difficulty  by  the  assembled  prelatesy  Bb 
much  so  that  the  emperor  and  princes  were  at  last  worn  out  by  the 
determination  of  the  clergy  to  do  nothing,  and  the  Council  .finally 
adjourned  under  the  delusive  promise  of  the  new  Pope,  that  he 
would  take  every  necessary  step  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desirable  reformation.  This  promise  we  need  scarcely  remark  he 
never  even  attempted  to  fulfil, — and  which  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning  but  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  universal  fact, 
thai  privileged  classes  never  have,  nor  ever  will  reform  themselves. 
If  the  commons  have  learned  anything  from  experience,  they  must, 
when  they  have  power,  reform  all  privileged  classes  by  a  compul- 
sive action  on  the  subject,  according  to  their  own  views  of  its  pro- 
■priety  or  necessity,  and  with  an  entire  disregard  of  any  principle 
of  compromise. 

From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.  d.  1414,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  the  immoral  and 
profligate  lives  of  Popes,  bishops,  and  clergy,  not  only  continued 
to  be  as  notorious  as  ever,  but  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
all  devout  persons  became  utterly  scandalized.  Hence  attacks 
of  all  kind  were  multiplied  against  the  church,  and  the  minds  of 
men  became  prepared  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  that 
was  about  to  take  place. 

*  That  IB  to  say  virtually,  but  not  absolutely,  for  the  schism  was  not  fully  ter- 
minated until  the  resignation  of  Felix  V.  a.  d.  1449. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  circumstances  that  ultimately 
gave  rise  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  the  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  that  accompanied  that  great  event,  that  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  actual  condition  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  an  intellec- 
tual, religious,  and  political  point  of  vicW,  immediately  preceding 
that  great  moral  revolution. 

A  vast  change  had  tak^  place  by  insensible  degrees  among  the 
people  of  Europe,  since  the  establishment  of  that  horrible  feudal 
despotism  of  which  we  made  a  brief  mention  at  page  342,  &c.  This 
improvement  it  is  ndw  necessary  to  appreciate,  for  without  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  distinctly  estimate 
the  causes  that  undermined  tbe  Papal  authority,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  To  bring  this  matter  fairly 
before  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary  by  some  brief  remarks  to, 
fint^  exhibit  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people  from 
that  abject  condition  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  feudal  system.  Secondly,  to  notice  the  re- 
markable consequences  that  ensued  from  the  revival  of  letters,  as 
technically  bo  denominated,  and  thirdly,  to  shew  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  regarded  its  religious  system  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 

Under  all  the  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  be  sub- 
jected, men  are  bom  into  the  world  with  the  same  capacities  and 
powers  that  belong  to  human  nature  in  its  most  intellectual  and 
morally  improved  condition ;  and  therefore  though  the  people  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  the  deepest  oppression  in  the  earlier  times 
of  feudal  tyranny,  and  obliged  to  direct  their  whole  energy  to  sus- 
tain their  lives  and  those  of  their  families  by  unceasing  toil,  yet  the 
intelligence  of  human  nature  within  this  limited  sphere  was  ever- 
more at  work,  and  skill  and  diligence  were  continually  rewarded 
by  increased  wealth  and  domestic  comfort.  The  mechanical  arts 
and  rude  manufactures  of  these  times,  gave  an  impulse  once  more 
to  trade  and  commerce,  which  gradually  drew  men  together  in 
towns  and  cities,  favorably  situated  for-  commercial  exchanges. 
Here  the  wealth  of  the  community  increased,  and  a  common  inter- 
est against  enemies  and  oppressors,  united  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  properties.  Gradually  they  became  so  powerful, 
as  to  compel  the  rapacious  nobility  in  their  neighborhood  to  forbear 
their  exactions  or  robberies,  and  in  the  universal  complaints  that 
existed  in  every  locality  against  the  feudal  nobles,  the  cities  and 
towni  threw  their  weight  inta  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  equally 
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with  the  municipalities  was  interested  in  breaking  dowir  these  fisro* 
cious  disturbers  of  the  common  peace. 

The  improvements  that  took  place  through  the  concentratian  of 
traders  and  manufacturers  in  the  towns  and  cities,  was  followed  by 
a  continually  increasing  intercourse  with  other  towns  and  cities  not 
only  in  the  same  nation,  but  with  foreigners.  This  increase  of 
trade  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  great  increase  of  intellectiiil 
elevation  among  the  middle  classes,  for  it  became  more  necessary 
every  day  for  citizens  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  keep 
their  books  of  accounts,  and  hold  the  necessary  correspondence 
with  merchants  in  other  cities  on  the  subjects  of  their  diversified 
trade  and  operations.  This  necessity  gave  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
mons, and  which  so  gradually  prevailed  over  the  land,  that  when 
the  sacred  art  of  printing  began  to  furnish  books  in  the  vernacular 
tongues  at  cheap  rates,  there  was  a  people  ready  prepared  to  use 
them,  and  to  become  through  this  medium  instructed  in  the  rights 
of  human  nature  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

At  the  same  time,  the  more  intellectual  class  of  society  were  rap- 
idly increasing  in  knowledge,  through  that  remarkable  concarreiice 
of  circumstances  technically  denominated  the  Revival  of  Letters; 
which  gradually  though  slowly  extended  its  precious  benefits  to 
all  classes  of  people,  but  which  as  being  involved  with  some  pecu- 
liar considerations  in  its  development,  requires  a  little  expository 
discourse  to  render  it  more  intelligible  than  is  comprehended  by 
the  more  ordinary  class  of  readers. 

At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and 
during  the  struggle  that  ensued  between  the  brutality  of  the  mili- 
tary conquerors  of  Europe,  and  the  church  as  representing  the  in- 
tellectual principle  of  human  nature,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  the  Papal  court,  not  only  through  their 
ecclesiastical  organization,  but  practically  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Latin  language.  This  ancient  tongue  was  necessarily  pre- 
served by  the  Church  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Scriptures, 
the  mass,  the  canons,  in  short  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  church, 
were  written,  or  rather  metaphorically  speaking,  were  stereotyped 
in  that  language.  This  preservation  of  t^  Latin  language  was  of 
immense  importance  to  the  future  civilization  of  Europe,  for  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  at  monasteries  and  cathedral  churches 
under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastics  or  princes,  the  Latin  language 
was  thus  made  the  medium  of  thought  and  of  communication  be- 
tween all  educated  men,  and  gradually  it  became  as  familiar  to 
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« 

them  at  the  barbarous  jargons  spoken  by  the  common  people  around 
them»  which  were  slowly  developing  themselves  into  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  but  which  until  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years  were  unsuitable  for  intellectual  purposes. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind, 
that  the  church  thus  necessarily  preserved  and  communicated  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  so  that  when  the  infant  civiliza* 
tioiv  that  gradually  arose  in  Europe  afler  the  German  conquest  had 
acquired  a  certain  strength,  all  educated  persons  were  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  profound  thoughts  and  illustrious  examples 
of  that  ancient  Roman  civilization,  which  in  the  intellectual  wri- 
tings of  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus  and  others,  supplied  the  utter  defi- 
ciencies of  modern  Europe  in  history  or  philosophic  observation ; 
while  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  &c.  supplied  them  with 
exquisite  models  of  poetry  and  refinement.  Being  thus  enabled  to 
read  the  Latin  writers  with  facility,  the  expanding  principles  of 
European  civilization  made  prodigious  progress  after  the  thirteenth 
century,  through  the  practical  application  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  literature  to  the  principles  of  modem  civil  institutions,  the 
abstract  rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  general  object  of  all  civil 
governments.*  The  inferences  deduced  from  the  consideration  of 
these  important  subjects  were  grsidually  imparted  to  society  at 
large,  among  whom  they  were  left  to  ferment,  until  the  tyranny, 
whether  of  feudal  institutions,  or  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
should  be  broken  down  by  the  growth  of  common  sense,  and  the 
increasing  perception  of  human  rights. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  was  in  the  first  instance 
confined  to  the  clergy,  and  the  few  persons  of  noble  birth  who  had 
the  benefit  of  clerical  instruction,  so  the  first  fruits  of  the  revival 
of  letters  were  discerned  in  the  increasing  intellectuality  of  the 
clergy  themselves.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  matter  was 
exhibited  in  the  logical  disputes  that  arose  among  them  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  words  and  terms  employed  in  the  theology  of 
those  times,  or  as  implicated  in  the  nature  and  relation  of  things 
comprehended  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  philosophical  system 

*  Hobbe«,  the  f^reat  adTocale  of  arUtnury  govennnent,  so  perfectly  appreciated 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writere,  that  in  hia  Leviathan,  part  '2d,  chap. 
99,  he  layfl,  '*  as  to  rebellion  in  particular  against  monarchy,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  it,  is  the  reading  of  the  books  of  policy  and  histories  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  kc.  In  sum,  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  thing  can  be  more 
prejudicial  to  a  monarchy  than  the  alk>wing  of  such  books  to  be  publicly  read 
without  present  applying  such  Correctives  of  discreet  masters  as  are  fit  to  take 
away  tMr  renom,"  lie. 

47  V.  2 
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recoguizcd  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  thus  that  the  important 
dispute  began  in  the  eleventh  century  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists  concerning  Universals,  which  has  been  so  grossly  misap- 
prehended in  modem  times.  Logical  and  verbal  disputes  were  the 
only  modes  in  which  the  human  mind  could  then  develope  itielf 
under  the  infallibility  of  the  churcht  which  forbade  any  direct 
investigations  that  might  interfere  with  her  doctrines,  and  yet  the 
mere  logical  dispute  tended  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  system 
recognized  by  the  church,  which  was  essentially  constructed  on  the 
false  principles  of  Realism. 

As  learning  became  more  diffused  throughout  society,  there 
gradually  arose  a  class  of  semi-ecclesiastics,  or  persons  who  never 
perfected  themselves  as  clergymen  further  than  to  be  qualified  to 
hold  those  ecclesiastical  preferments  or  benefices,  by  which  princes 
and  bishops  provided  in  these  times  for  the  support  of  mere  learned 
men.  Of  this  class  of  persons  were  Abelard,  Petrarch,  Crasmus, 
&c.  who  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds  of  philosophic  discussions 
through  their  influence  and  writings ;  while  Reuchlin  and  others 
excited  inquisitive  minds  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  thus  gradually  brought  on  investigations  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  passages,  which  heretofore  had  been 
restricted  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  under  the  infaJlible  teaching  of  the 
church. 

The  light  of  learning  in  the  next  place  extended  itself  to  laymen 
of  birth  and  fortune,  and  gradually  through  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  bear  with  the 
humiliations  of  poverty  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Thus  through  various  modes  of  intellectual  culture  and  discipline, 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  civil  law  of  the  Romans, 
the  study  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  medicine,  natural  history,  &c. 
the  minds  of  intellectual  men  whether  nobles  or  commoners  gradu- 
ally became  prepared  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  authority,  and 
think  for  themselves  according  to  principles  of  truth  and  reason. 

There  was  also  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  devout  men  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  had  become  exceedingly 
offended  with  the  immoral  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
whether  as  Popes,  bishops,  priests  or  monks,  had  shocked  all  pious 
minds  by  the  gross  inconsistency  of  the  pure  and  holy  system  of 
Christianity  being  administered  by  worldly-minded  or  licentious 
ecclesiastics.  However  much  such  persons  were  entangled  in  the 
theory  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  supposed  to  be  established  by 
Christ,  which  was  to  endure  to  the  literal  ending  of  the  world*  they 
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had  become  staggered  in  their  belief,  whether  through  their  own 
inferences  or  as  awakened  by  the  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  made  by  the  Waldenses,  Alhigenses,  &c.  from  an  early 
period,  or  from  the  more  recent  attacks  of  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe. 
This  extraordinary  man  having  commenced  in  England  about  a.  d. 
1376,  to  preach  against  the  vices  and  corrupt  doctrines  of  the 
church,  had  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  hundred  years  filled 
Surope  with  his  followers,  who  inveighed  in  the  bitterest  manner 
against  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  for  the  first  time  assailed  a  vital 
doctrine  to  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  by  contending 
that  the  sacraments  were  of  no  benefit  if  administered  by  a 
wicked   priest. 

As  Protestants  for  the  most  part  have  very  false  notions  concern- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  piety  and  sincere  religion  that  prevailed  in 
the  Catholic  Church  during  several  centuries  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  is  of  importance  to  convince  them  of  their  error  in  this 
particular.  Notwithstanding  the  false  doctrine  and  corruptions  of 
Christianity  established  by  the  church,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was'  not  also  a  considerable  body  of  truly  devout  clergy 
of  all  ranks  in  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  laymen,  who  not  only 
earnestly  sought  the  salvation  of  their  souls  by  righteous  and  holy 
lives  before  their  Creator,  but  also  in  exerting  themselves  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fellow-men.*  That  this  was  the  actual  fact  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  For  from  whence 
could  come  those  multitudes  of  devout  persons  who  embraced  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  if  they  had  not  been 
prepared  for  such  doctrines  under  their  external  adherence  to  the 
old  Catholic  faith.  How  the  seeds  of  piety  and  true  religion  had 
been  preserved  in  the  world,  during  these  dark  times  of  will-wor- 
ship and  superstition,  is  therefore  a  subject  sufficiently  interesting 
to  require  a  short  exposition. 

As  long  as  the  Latin  language  was  understood  by  the  people  of 
Europe,  they  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  lessons  prescribed  to  be  read  in  their  churches,  to 
a  certain  degree  at  least,  informed  them  what  prophets  and  apos- 
tles had  communicated  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.     But  after 

*  Neander,  in  a  little  work  entitled,  **  Light  in  dark  places,*'  has  given  lu  a  few 
sketches  of  tome  twenty  or  more  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
were  truly  devout  and  pious  men.  Theee  are  but  a  mere  sample  of  the  religious 
m«n  in  those  times,  but  which  sufficiently  shews,  that  although  entangled  in  the 
ecclesiastical  perversions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  were  nevertheless  a  consid- 
erable body  of  men  who  not  only  sought  after  personal  holiness  themselves,  but 
manifested  the  most  unbounded  love  lor  the  souls  of  other  persons. 
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the  German  conquest  the  Latin  language  gradually  became  omn* 
telligible,  and  the  modem  dialects  of  Europe  slowly  began  to 
develope  themselves,  full  however  of  barbarous  and  unsettled 
modes  of  expression  that  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  During 
these  times  there  was  no  encouragement  to  any  pious  person  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  these  barbarous 
forms  of  speech.  Thus  from  a  very  natural  cause,  and  not  from  any 
crafty  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Scripture  became  a  sealed 
book  to  the  laity ;  and  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  the  services  of 
the  church  continued  to  be  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  people.  Protestants  have  found  great  fault  with  the  Catholic 
Church  for  this  condition  of  things,  but  at  the  times  of  which  we 
are  speaking  they  could  not  have  acted  differently.  It  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  to  have  translated  the  Mass  and  services  of 
the  church,  with  their  music  and  chanting,  then  deemed  essential* 
into  the  barbarous  unsettled  jargons  spoken  in  Europe  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries. 

But  while  this  distressing  state  of  ignorance  lasted,  there  were 
many  of  the  clergy,  who  in  a  true  spirit  of  christian  love  for  the 
souls  of  men,  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  They  taught  them  the  nature  of  their  moral 
and  religious  obligations  before  Gk>d,  as  set  forth  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  as  more  briefly  and  spiritually  comprehended  in 
the  rule  of  Christ  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  others  should 
do  to  them.  Thus  though  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  was  at  the 
same  time  darkened  by  the  inventions  and  devices  of  men,  yet  the 
Catholic  clergy  never  intermitted  to  insist  upon  the  moral  obliga- 
tions required  of  mankind  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  transgres- 
sion in  these  particulars  constituted  sins  before  God,*  from  whose 
righteous  judgments  men  only  could  be  delivered  through  repent- 

*  Thus  for  instance  in  king*  Ethelred's  reig'n,  a.  d.  994,  among*  other  canons  it 
was  enacted,  **that  every  priest  be  prepared  to  teach  tha  people  by  preaching*  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  but  let  him  that  is  ig'norant  of  them,  at  least  say  this,  ilmt 
ihty  t/iou/d  abttain  from  that  which  u  evil,  and  do  thai  toAtcA  m  good," 

Among  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  a.  d.  1281,  is  the  following: 
*'  We  decree  that  every  priest  who*  presides  over  the  people  shall  four  times  a  year 
publicly  expound  to  the  people,  in  the  vulgar  tongvo,  without  any  fantastical 
subtlety,  the  fourteen  ariidea  of  the  faith,  (i.  e.  as  contained  in  the  three  creeds.) 
The  ten  eommandmente  qf  the  decalogue,  the  two  preeepU  ttf  the  goapel,  (i.  e.  the  loveof 
God,  and  our  neighbor.)  The  $even  works  ttf  mercy,  {i.  e.  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  receiving  strangers,  clothing'  the  naked,  visitiDgf  the  sick, 
comforting'  the  prisoner,  burying  the  dead.)  The  eevenmoriai  time,  (i.  e.  pride, 
envy,  ang^r,  hatred,  lukewarmness,  avarice,  and  luxury.)  7^  aeten  prineipml 
fnrtueSf  (i.  e.  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  teraperaooe,  justice,  and  fbrtitade.) 
The  seven  eacremenU  qf  the  church,**  hc^BarVt  Ecdu,  Rteord,  88,  lOS. 
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ance,  peDance,  the  intercession  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  saints,  &c. 
These  acts  of  faith  and  obedience  however,  were  to  be  consumma- 
ted by  an  absolution  given  by  the  priests,  to  whom  it  was  asserted 
Christ  had  given  this  great  power. 

The  immoralities  and  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  Christendom 
during  the  middle  ages,  therefore,  did  not  proceed  from  the  church 
aa  having  lowered  the  standard  of  morality,  but  from  having  insti- 
tuted modes  of  propitiation  whereby  men  could  by  human  inven- 
tions be  absolved  from  the  judgments  which  Jehovah  had  de- 
nounced against  their  sins.* 

But  though  these  causes  of  christian  corruption  prevailed  exten- 
sively, there  was  nevertheless  at  all  times  a  considerable  body  of 
pious  persons,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  sought  perfection 
before  Jehovah  in  personal  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life.-— 
They  desired  to  live  without  sin,  and  not  merely  escape  the  penal- 
ties denounced  against  it  by  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Thus  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Romish  Church  arose  a 
considerable  body  of  devout  persons,  who  were  generally  known 
in  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking  by  the  appellation  of  My#- 
tiea;  and  who,  though  in  certain  instances  guilty  of  much  absurdity 
and  extravagance  through  false  notions  concerning  divine  gfuct^ 
yet  during  the  middle  ages  they  constituted  an  important  counter- 
poise against  the  philosophy  of  the  scholastic  divines,  who  made 
Christianity  a  mere  metaphysical  scheme,  or  the  formalism  of  the 
church  in  her  external  administrations  that  made  Christianity  a 
mere  system  of  priestly  rites. 

I  trust  enough  has  been  said  in  our  former  pages  to  convince 
the  reader,  that  all  corruptions'  of  Christianity  have  been  insensibly 
and  unintentionally  accomplished.  The  mischief  was  essentially 
effected  by  devout  and  well  meaning  men  having  introduced  inno- 
vations into  the  religious  system  established  by  the  apostles,  under 
the  delusion  that  they  were  thus  promoting  the  importance  or 
influence  of  the  christian  religion.  Each  addition  they  made  how- 
ever, affected  the  simplicity  of  the  foundation  by  perverting  its 
actual  principles,  so  that  after  a  time  the  true  theory  of  Christianity 

*  Louis  Xr.  of  France,  a.  d.  1461,  wob  once  overheard  to  offer  the  following^ 
prayer  to  our  Lady  of  Cleri  (the  Virgin  Mary)  "  Ah  my  gx)od  Lady,  my  pretty 
miatrcM,  my  chosen  friend,  in  whom  I  have  always  had  consolation,  I  beseech 
thee  to  in  treat  God  for  me,  and  bo  my  advocate  with  him,  that  he  would  Tpar^itm 
«c  ihit  murder  q^  my  brother,  whom  I  got  poisoned  by  this  cursed  jibbot  of  St  John; 
to  thee  I  confess  my  sin,  as  to  my  kind  patroness  and  mistress; — obtain  my  par- 
don therefore,  my  good  lady,  and  J  know  what  I  will  give  you.^'—Brantome,  Life 
CMrlM  Vllh  tfi  JIteyle's  Befmt,  on  Grnitt.  sec.  162. 
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was  lost  sight  of  in  the  adoption  of  that  theology  which  haman 
presumption  had  gradually  substituted  in  its  place.  In  consistency 
with  these  corrupting  innovations,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
became  priests,  the  abstract  church  of  Christ  became  concrete  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy  which  embodied  in  hdr  corporate  exist- 
ence all  previous  corruptions  and  sanctified  them  as  the  essentials 
of  christian  truth.  The  Papacy  followed  in  the  next  place  as  an 
inevitable  result,  and  the  christian  world  under  this  organization 
continued  in  great  external  union  down  to  the  Reformation. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity  at  this  time  were  fundamentally 
the  same  as  we  have  stated  them,  Vol.  II.  316,  &c.  in  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  fifth  century,  excepting  a  greater  precision  in  their 
signification.  There  had  been  an  increased  number  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  added  to  the  church  since  that  time,  and  the  powers  of 
the  clergy  had  been  greatly  augmented.  The  authority  of  the 
Popes,  as  heads  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  however,  was  the 
only  real  innovation  on  the  corruptions  of  the  fifth  century.  But 
^as  we  have  already  said,  the  Popes  were  a  mere  result  of  the  pre- 
vious system  of  corruptions,  and  so  far  from  having  vitiated  Chns- 
tianity,  they  essentially  but  regulated  previous  corruptions,  in  some 
instances  they  even  made  them  purer,  and  in  all  cases  they  had 
made  the  unharmonious  perversions  of  christian  truth  previous  to 
the  fiflh  century,  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  each  other,  impart- 
ing thus  a  stability  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  has  enabled 
her  to  continue  to  our  day  in  great  though  impaired  vigor.  The 
inherent  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  few  Protestants  compre- 
hend, for  as  it  was  the  result  of  involuntary  and  disinterested  cor- 
ruption of  christian  truth,  so  it  coheres  together  under  a  plausibility 
of  Scripture  foundation  and  authority,  that  even  its  worst  abuses 
are  so  implicated  in  the  construction  of  the  entire  scheme,  that  it 
is  now  impossible  to  reform  it. 

In  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  people  of  Europe  preceding 
the  Reformation,  many  persons  were  acute  enough  to  perceive 
there  were  various  particulars  in  their  creed  or  institutions,  that 
stood  upon  a  very  insufficient  basis  as  to  their  rationality  or  con- 
formity with  Scripture.  But  they  were  so  entirely  involved  in  the 
logical  inferences  that  flowed  from  the  delusive  theory  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  as  based  on  the  fallacious  interpretation  of  Math. 
xvi.  18,  19;  John  xxi.  15 — 17,  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  the 
chain  as  long  as  the  apparent  authority  of  these  texts  was  admitted. 
In  truth  the  only  point  through  which  the  Catholic  Church  was 
absolutely  vulnerable  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  through 
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the  crimes  and  immoralitiesi  the  ambition,  ayarice»  and  sensuality 
of  the  Popes  and  the  clergy.  These  matters  were  as  notorious  as 
they  were  indefensiblei  but  as  no  reformation  of  the  morals  of  the 
clergy  was  attempted,  the  outrageous  inconsistency  of  clerical 
misconduct  as  compared  with  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture 
concerning  the  requirements  of  Jehovah,  gradually  led  men  to 
mistrust  the  theory  upon  which  the  Papal  fabric  had  been  erected. 

The  inferences  of  men  on  this  subject  however  differed  widely, 
the  intellectual  and  irreligious  class  of  persons,  including  kings,  cour- 
tiers, &c.  laughed  at  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  considered  Chris- 
tianity a  mere  gainful  invention  of  the  clergy.  Yet  as  its  founda- 
tions seemed  to  stand  firm  in  the  popular  belief,  this  class  of  per- 
sons either  conformed  to  it  externally,  or  avoided  doing  or  saying 
any  thing  that  might  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  church. 

But  with  the  general  class  of  the  people,  and  especially  those  in 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  Christianity  was  still  an  actual  principle 
that  regulated  their  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections ;  and  there  was 
always  a  number  of  virtuous  and  pious  clergymen  who  gave  effi- 
ciency to  the  system  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
taught  them  to  aim  at  living  without  sin^  and  to  seek  perfection 
through  holiness  of  life  and  conversation. 

This  class  of  persons,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  mourned  over 
the  general  profligacy  of  the  church,  whether  **  in  its  head  or  mem- 
bers," but  as  being  wholly  infatuated  with  the  theory  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  which  Christ  was  to  uphold  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  mistrust  a  constitution  of 
things  that  in  the  masses,  sacraments  and  absolutions  of  the  church, 
gave  g^race  and  salvation  to  every  pious  seeker  after  them,  however 
profligate  the  priest  or  Pope  might  be.  They  admitted  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  was  indeed  a  sad  thing,  but  then  there  was 
Caiaphas  and  other  wicked  high  priests  in  the  Jewish  church,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  among  the  apostles;*  and  therefore  they  believed 

*  As  we  shall  have  occaaion  to  revert  to  this  assumption  of  the  advocates  of  a 
divinely  constituted  church,  that  wicked  ministers  of  religion  are  not  inconsistent 
with  their  performance  of  divine  functions,  I  shall  on  the  present  occasion  assail 
such  a  doctrine  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  examples  brought  forward  in  its 
support. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  priests  of  whom  we  are  informed  that  their  immo- 
ndity  did  not  affect  their  religious  ministrations,  we  contend  that  there  is  no  paral- 
lelism whatever  between  their  acts,  and  those  assumed  by  a  supposed  christian 
priesthood.  The  Jewish  priesthood,  who  were  such  in  virtue  of  their  mere  birth, 
exercised  no  other  function  than  in  assisting  the  penitent  Jew  to  make  the  mere 
mechanical  oflbring  of  a  sacrifice.  They  merely  put  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  but 
they  communicated  no  grace,  nor  gave  any  absolution.  The  benefits  of  the  sacri- 
fice depended  only  on  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  person  making  the  oflerlng. 
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the  wickadneM  of  the  clergy  did  not  yitiate  that  grace  bettowtd 
upon  the  godly  through  the  seven  sacramentSf  or  the  priestlj 
administrations  of  tho  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Such  being  the  general  state  of  things  in  Christendom,  bodi 
among  tho  irreligious  laity  as  well  as  among  the  sincerely  devout,  il 
would  have  seemed  to  a  dispassionately  intellectual  man,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  firmly  established  than  the  dominion  of  tht 
Popes.  A  single  miscalculation  on  the  subject  of  Papal  indul- 
gencies,  by  the  worldly-minded,  voluptuous  Pope  Leo  X.  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  condition  of  things,  and  brought  about  thit 
Reformation  before  which  the  Papacy  has  been  crumbling  ever 
since. 

The  custom  of  granting  indulgencies  is  virtually  of  great 
antiquity,  it  originated  from  the  harsh  penances  required  in  tha 
primitive  church  from  all  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  sin 
or  offence  against  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or  ecclesiastical 
requirements  of  the  church.  But  when  the  penitence  of  the 
offender  was  evident,  and  he  then  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  for- 
giveness, he  was  consequently  excused  from  any  further  act  of 
penance,  and  restored  to  his  privileges  of  church  membership; 
sometimes  absolutely,  and  at  other  times  by  the  substitution  of 
some  lighter  penance  or  by  some  addition  of  religious  duty.  -This 
gave  rise  gradually  to  the  distinctions  of  partial,  or  plenary  indwl' 

and  therefore  the  actual  character  of  the  Jewish  priest,  was  a  matter  of  no  mora 
concern  to  tho  penitent  than  the  character  of  his  butcher  or  baker ;  whereas  the 
Catholics  and  the  Church  of  Engpland  pUce  the  efficiency  of  sacraments,  &c.  in 
the  consecrated  agency  of  the  priest. 

It  is  the  same  thing*  with  the  history  of  Caiaphas,  though  I  fully  believe  that  the 
fifty -first  and  fifty-second  verses  of  chapter  eleven  of  John's  Gospel  are  a  gloss  that 
has  been  interpolated  from  a  very  early  time  into  the  text,  (see  note  on  page  26,) 
yet  even  if  I  am  in  an  error  on  that  subject,  still  the  priesthood  was  recognised 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  adduce  the  example  of  a  wicked  Jewish  priest,  to  neutralize  the  fact  of  the  wick* 
edneas  of  christian  ecclesiastics,  who  assume  to  transmit  and  communicate  gnce 
by  their  personal  ministrations,  when  they  cannot  give  any  authority  whatever  to 
justify  their  assumption  that  they  had  either  institution  or  corporate  existence  by 
the  appointment  of  Christ. 

As  concerns  Judas  Iscariot,  he  never  transmitted  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  exercised  any  other  office  than  to  call  men  to  forsake  their  sins  and  live  a 
holy  life,  and  consequently  no  one  who  mi^ht  have  been  influenced  by  his  preach- 
ing, was  affected  by  his  hypocrisy,  for  Judas  had  no  divine  commission  whereby 
he  was  authorised  to  require  those  who  heard  him  to  submit  to  his  teaching-. 

All  these  instances,  together  with  that  of  Matthias  elected  into  the  apostolic 
body,  or  that  of  Nicholas  tho  deacon,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  at  pag«  165,  so  far 
from  establishing  tho  facts  contended  for  by  the  Catholics  or  Church  of  England, 
in  our  view  press  upon  our  understanding  a  doctrine  directly  the  reverse,  as  stiew- 
ing  us  we  ought  not  to  concede  any  authority  to  men. 
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fencieSf  which  in  the  first  instances  implied  no  more  than  tihe  remis- 
lion  of  the  canonical  penances  annexed  to  particular  offences  or  sins. 
The  doctrine  however,  gradually  prevailed  with  the  people,  and 
ultimately  with  the  clergy,  that  they  could  thus  obtain  the  actual 
remission  of  the  sin  itself.  The  consequence  of  which  was  that 
bishops  and  abbots  obtained  in  this  manner  large  sums  of  money, 
which  they  employed  in  building,  repairing  or  ornamenting  their 
eharches  and  convents. 

The  Popes,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  treasures  thus  acquired, 
saw  fit  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  bishops  in  bestowing  indulgencies, 
md  gradually  assumed  almost  entirely  this  gainful  traffic  to  them- 
•elves.  In  the  more  important  instances  the  Popes  offered  indul- 
grocies  as  inducements  to  men  to.  embark  in  the  crusades,  which  the 
holy  see  instigated  against  either  infidels  or  heretics.  But  in  pro- 
ceM  of  time  they  issued  them  oh  any  occasion  when  they  required 
money.  The  readiness  with  which  they  were  purchased  by  the 
people,  can  be  easily  comprehended  afler  the  reader  is  informed, 
that  about  the  twelfth  century  the  Popes  advanced  the  doctrine, 
that  the  saints  of  the  church  beyond  the  merit  necessary  for  their 
own  salvation,  had  performed  a  great  number  of  supererogatory 
pious  acts,  which  constituted  an  immense  treasure  of  merits  which 
the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  had  the  right  to  dispense  to 
all  those  that  he  saw  fit.  Hence  by  the  indulgencies  issued  by  the 
Pope,  the  benefit  of  this  spiritual  treasure  was  made  available  not 
only  to  purchasers  themselves,  but  also  to  their  dead  friends  who 
might  be  in  purgatory. 

The  consequences  that  flowed  from  the  issue  of  these  indulgen- 
cies were  most  injurious  to  public  morals,  as  might  be  naturally 
anticipated.  The  Popes  themselves  became  sensible  of  this  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  connected  with  their 
sale,  but  at  the  same  time  ascribing  the  ill  consequences  only  to  the 
cupidity  of  those  who  sold  them,  who  as  they  obtained  a  per  centum 
profit  on  their  sales,  were  accustomed  to  exaggerate  the  benefit  of 
the  indulgencies  in  very  extravagant  language.  It  was  impossible 
however  to  correct  these  abuses,  for  they  arose  from  the  very  issue 
of  the  indulgencies  themselves.  But  as  the  Popes  continually 
wanted  money,  they  as  continually  issued  them  more  comprehensive 
in  their  benefits,  and  more  effectual  in  their  spiritual  application  to 
the  sins  of  individuals.  Hence  the  abuses  respecting  indulgencies 
were  continually  increasing  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  devout 
persons  in  the  Catholic  Cdurch. 
48  Y.  2 
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Whether  it  was  that  the  world  could  bear  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gencies  no  longer,  or  whether  those  issued  by  Leo  X.  were  of  i 
more  sensibly  immoral  tendency  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  I  am 
unable  to  state,  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  evident  to  every  thinking 
person  that  the  foundations  of  Christianity  were  .entirely  subvertedi 
when  the  Pope,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  sold  an  absolution  for 
every  crime.  No  one  therefore  need  hesitate  to  commit,  any  sin 
whatever,  who  could  purchase  by  an  indulgence  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  denounced  by  God  against  such  transgression. 
That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  of  this  matter  I  subjoin  i 
copy  of  the  indulgence  authorized  by  Pope  Leo  Xw — See  MihuTt 
Church  Hist.  ii.  210;  D'Aubigne's  HUi.  Ref.  70. 

• 

**  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  on  thee,"  (here  the  name  of 
the  individual  was  inserted,)  ''and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of 
his  most  holy  sufferings.  .  And  1,  in  virtue  of  the  apostolic  power 
committed  to  me  absolve  thee  from  all  ecclesiastical  censuresi 
judgments  and  penalties,  that  thou  may  est  have  merited,  and  further 
Jrom  aU  excesses,  sins  and  crimes  that  thou  mayest  have  committedf 
however  great  and  enormous  they  may  he,  and  qf  whatever  kind — 
even  though  they  should  be  reserved  to  our  holy  father  the  Pope 
and  to  the  apostolic  see.  I  efface  all  the  stains  of  weakness,  and 
all  traces  of  the  shame  that  thou  mayest  have  drawn  upon  thyself 
by  such  actions.  I  remit  the  pains  thou  toouldst  have  had  to 
endure  in  purgatory,  I  receive  thee  again  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
church.  I  HEREBY  re-incorporate  -thee  in  the  communion  qf 
saints,  and  restore  thee  to  the  innocence  and  purity  qf  thy  baptism; 
so  that  at  the  moment  qf  death  the  gate  qf  the  place  qf  torment  shall 
be  shut  against  tJiee,  afid  the  gate  qfthe  paradise  of  joy  shall  he 
opened  to  thee.  And  if  thou  shouldst  live  long,  this  grace  con- 
tinueth  unchangeable  till  the  time  of  thy  end. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Amen. 

**  The  brother  John  Tetzel,  commissionary,  hath  signed  this  with 
his  own  hand.'' 

The  common  sense  of  all  intelligent  and  devout  persons,  which 
had  for  a  century  or  more  been  continually  shocked  by  the  increas- 
ing corruptions  and  licentiousness  of  the  Popes  and  bishops,  could 
no  longer  endure  the  doctrine  thus  advanced  in  the  Papal  indul- 
gencies,  and  Luther  and  Zwingle  as  the  representatives  of  the 
intellectually  devout  class  of  christians  at  these  times,  at  once  come 
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forward  before  the  worid  and  opposed  the  sale  of  these  spiritual 
permits,  which  they  rightly  contended  sapped  the  whole  foundation 
of  Christianity.  Hitherto,  said  they,  religion  consisted  in  a  man's 
Exerting  the  whole  power  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  that 
he  might  attain  to  righteousness  and  holiness,  by  resisting  every 
solicitation  that  might  lead  to  sinful  gratification.  The  principle  of 
a  holy  life  and  conversation  have  been  urged  upon  mankind 
through  divine  revelation,  under  the  sanctions  of  eternal  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come,  if  -he  lived  righteously,  or  of  an  eternal  con- 
demnation to  misery  and  torment,  if  he  persisted  in  evil  courses. 
If  then  notwithstanding  the  promised  happiness  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  future  misery  on  the  other,  mankind  are  with  the  Utmost  diffi- 
culty induced  to  live  righteously,  and  that  the  world  already  is 
filled  with  crimes  and  injustice,  what  condition  pf  things  is  to  be 
anticipated  from  these  Papal  indulgencies,  that  release  men  from 
all  fear  of  punishment,  and  virtually  authorize  them  however  sinful 
they  may  be  in  their  lives  to  anticipate  the  .blessedness  of  heaven, 
provided  they  purchase  for  a  pitiful  sum  of  money,  a  Papal  indul- 
gence. 

Such  a  concTusion  as  this  necessarily  led  these  first  Reformers 
into  an  investigation  of  the  essential  authority  of  the  Pope  as  the 
head  of  the  christian  church,  and  having  then  examined  the  Scrip- 
tares  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  or  five 
centuries,  and  finding  no  recognition  of  the  Popes  any  where 
among  them,  they  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Popes 
by  various  fraudulent  means  had  usurped  their  authoritative  posi- 
tion in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
christian  men  to  oppose  and  resist  th^m.  In  the  next  place  the 
Reformers  began  to  investigate  some  of  the  more  prominent  dog- 
mas and  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  such  as  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  forgive  sins,  the  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  institution  of  convents  of  monks  and 
nuns,  &c.  and  finding  nothing  of  the  kind  inculcated  by  the  New 
Testament  writers,  and  only  gradually  taken  up  by  the  earlier 
fathers,  they  directly  inferred  that  such  things  were  not  taught  by 
Christ  or  the  apostles,  but  had  been  the  result  of  corrupt  teaching 
in  the  church,  for  which  they  assumed  the  Popes  were  essentially 
to  be  condemned  as  being  the  establishers  of  such  perversions  of 
christian  truth. 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  purpose  to  give  a 
history  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  detail  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  further  than  may 
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be  involved  in  the  exhibitionf  of  the  eniuing  investigatioii,  concern- 
ing certain  political  and  intellectual  conditions  of  society  at  these 
times,  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  in  order  that  the  phe 
nomena  developed  by  the  Reformation  may  be 'more  distinctly 
appreciated. 


INVESTIGATION 

CONCSSNINQ  THE 

DEVELOPMENTS    OF    CHRISTIANITY    SINCE   THE 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 


From  the  brief  outline  that  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  in  the 
preceding  investigation,  concerning  the  developments  that  took 
place  in  the  sopial  history  of  Europe  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  until  a  few  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  we  apprehend  the  reader 
sufficiently  comprehends  that  the  times  immediately  preceding  that 
great  event  were  distinctly  characterized  by  a  great  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  commons  or  people,  as  compared  with  any  pre- 
vious age  of  modem  history,  shd  hence  a  decided  tendency  existed 
among  them  to  foreclose  those  tyrannous  establishments  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  had  borne  so  hard  upon  them  during  the 
preceding  eight  hundred  years. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disposition  of  the  commons  to  assert 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  was  exhibited  in  their  rise  against  their 
feudal  lords  by  local  insurrections  in  various  countries,  where  they 
attempted  to  sustain  themselves  by  armed  associations.  The  cities 
who  possessed  wealth  as  well  as  population,  and  which  were  forti- 
fied by  waills,  were  enabled  to  compel  the  provincial  nobles  to  come 
to  terms  with  them,  though  they  were  unable  to  hold  a  similar 
position  towards  kings  or  emperors.  These  could  march  against 
them  the  whole  military  array  of  the  kingdom  under  the  feudal 
nobles,  who  rejoiced  in  a  service  that  offered  the  prospect  of  plun- 
dering the  wealthy  and  industrious  citizens  of  large  communities. 
The  more  populous  and  wealthy  cities  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  how- 
ever, sustained  themselves  against  their  kings  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, that  these  last  gradually  became  unwilling  to  force  matters 
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to  an  extremity  with  them.  The  citieB  therefore,  generally  speak- 
ing,  enjoyed  a  considerable  exemption  from  the  oppressions  of  their 
sovereign  rulers. 

It  was,  however,  very  different  with  the  people  who  resided  in 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  or  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
They  had  attempted  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  almost  insupportable  burthens,  but 
they  had  been  cut  down  by  the  swords  of  the  nobles  and  their 
retainers,  and  were  reduced  again  to  bondage.  The  peasants  in 
France  had  risen  against  their  lords  a.  d.  1358,  under  the  name  of 
the  Jaquerie.  Those  of  England  under  7ohn  Ball,  a  priest,  Wat 
Tyler,  and  others,  a.  d.  1381,  and  the  peasants  in  Germany  rose  at 
various  times  between  A.  d.  1491  and  1513.  All  these  insurrec- 
tions however  had  been  suppressed,  and  kings  and  nobles,  instructed 
by  the  circumstance,  augmented  their  military  forces  and  stood  pre- 
pared with  suspicious  watchfulness  to  crush  the  first  attempt  to  any 
similar  outbreaks.  The  strength  of  the  crown  was  still  further  in- 
creased in  the  times  shortly  before  the  Reformation  by  the  estab* 
lishment  of  standing  armieit  which  the  European  monarchs  had 
but  recently  organized,  in  order  to  repress  their  turbulent  nobles 
or  to  defend  their  respective  countries  from  the  aggressions  of 
neighboring  princes. 

However  much  therefore  the  people  or  commons  might  desire 
a  reformation  of  civil  abuses,  they  were  unable  previous  to  the 
Reformation  to  attempt  any  thing  directly  against  their  political 
oppressors :  indeed,  as  they  had  no  other  idea  of  civil  government 
for  the  most  part  but  as  organized  under  kings  and  nobles»  whom 
they  regarded  as  called  to  exercise  such  functions  by  Gt)d  himself, 
so  they  never  looked  farther  than  to  obtain  some  remission  of  their 
oppressive  burthens. 

But  the  controversy  between  the  commons  and  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  a  very  different  matter ;  his  authority 
was  merely  sustained  by  opinions  de4uced  from  intellectual  consid- 
erations, all  of  which  ultimately  rested  upon  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  people  therefore  should  come  to  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  import  of  Scripture  teaching  different  from 
those  inculcated  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  whole  superstructure 
of  the  church  must  necessarily  fall,'  unless  emperors  and  kings 
should  interpose  their  temporal  power,  and  enforce  submission  by 
the  terror  of  civil  punishments. 

Fortunately  however  for  mankind,  during  the  two  centuries  that 
preceded  the  Reformation,  the  yoke  of  the  church  had  become 
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insupportable  to  kings  and  princes,  even  under  the  reduced  author- 
ity of  the  Popes  since  the  time  of  PhDip  the  fair.  The  prerogsr 
tives  and  arbitrary  assumptions  of  kings  and  princes  still  clashed 
with  those  of  the  Popes  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  hence 
they  found  themselves  continually  resisted  by  the  spiritual  power» 
to  which  however  much  hated  by  them  they  were  often  compelled 
to  yield ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Popes  in  spiritual  matters  at 
these  times  was  as  firmly  established  in  the  popular  mind  as  'that 
of  emperors  and  kings  in  the  government  of  their  temporal  king^ 
doms. 

It  is  also  important  to  state  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  dignified  clergy  in  various  kingdoms  of  Europe,  were  at 
these  times  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  the  Popes  at  Rome.  They  were  subject  to 
the  most  grievous  taxati6n.  The  amount  paid  for  the  paUiumf 
without  which  an  archbishop  was  not  recognized  by  the  Popey 
was  enormous.  .The  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  had  also  to 
pay  him  as  annates  the  entire  ^rst  year's  revenue  of  their  soes  or 
benefices.  They  were  also  liable  to  be  called  on  for  a  tenth  of 
tlieir  incomes  whenever  the  Pope  saw  fit  to  require  it  from  thez|i» 
and  they  werQ  continually  visited  by  the  Papal  Ifigates,  who  ex- 
torted immense  sums  from  the  clergy  under  various  claims  of  Papal 
prerogatives,  but  which  weht  mer^y  to  enrich  the  favorite  selected 
by  the  Pope  to  exercise  this  lucrative  appointment.* 

The  concurrence  of' all  these  sources  of  dissatisfaction  against 
the  Pope,  whether  on  the  part  of  kings  and  princes,  or  archbishops 
and  wealthy  dignitaries  of  the  church,  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
struggle  for  human  liberties  that  was  about  to  commence  in  the 
world.  Without  the  connivance  of  kings  and  princes  the  Re- 
formation could  not  have  taken  place  so  soon.  It  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later ;  such  an  event  could  not  have  been  prevented,  but 

*  Audio,  the  Catholic  author  of  a  life  of  Luthor,  haa  made  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Germany  at  this  time.  (Ltfe  of  LtUher, 
344.)  * '  The  truth  is,  that  those  mitred  abbots,  those  lay  prebendaries,  those  secu- 
lar princes  who  carried  the  crozier,  had  received  from  the  Pope,  palaces,  estates, 
and  rich  abbies,  and  they  bore  with  impatience  a  foreign  yoke,"  (i.  e.  of  the  Popes 
at  Rome.)  **  They  would  have  wished  to  raise  taxes  at  their  pleasure,  trample 
arbitrarily  on  their  subjects,  and  like  their  ancestors,  live  b^  plunder  and  free- 
bootery  unawed  by  the  terrors  of  Rome,  &c.  The  Roman  chancery  made  them 
pay  large  sums  for  the  rig-ht  of  pallium,  the  annatta,  the  war  against  the  Turks,  the 
Judiciary  acts  of  divers  tribunals,  the  dispensation  from  certain  ecclesiastical  reg- 
uUtions,  and  threatening  them  with  interdict  or  excommunication  in  case  of  refu- 
sal. Imagine  then  Luther  convoking  all  these  clan  leaders,  these  highwaymen, 
these  modem  Nimrods,  and  saying  to  them,''  &c. 
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if  the  princes  of  Europe  had  not  in  the  fitst  instance  countenanced 
the  Reformation,  it  certainly  could  not  have  taken  place  with 
Luther  and  Zwingle.  Nor  is  it  any  discredit  to  the  Reformation 
that  it  was  favored  by  the  connivance  or  concurrence  of  pnncef« 
many  of  whom  were  destitute  of  principle  or  religion,  and  chiefly 
instigated  to  resist  Papal  authority  from  personal  hatred,  or  from  a 
rapacious  cupidity  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  church 
property.*  While  the  church  and  the  king^  of  Europe  were  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  authority  and  wealth,  the  leaders  ^of  the 
Reformation  were  enabled  by  the  juncture  of  events 'to  carry  on 
their  holy  work,  and  thus  revive  true  piety  and  religion  among 
mankind. 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  so  long  desired  by  all  devout 
christians  in  Europe,  having  at  last  commenced  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  others,  was  soon  able  to  sustain  itself 
against  all  the  force  that  the  Pope  or  the  Catholic  Church  could 
advance  to  crush  it.  The  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  Europe,  shewed  to  all  men  who  would  inves- 
tig^ate  the  subject,  what  were  the  true  principles  of  Christianity 
i^cording  to  apostolic  teaching,  while  the  recent  invention  of  print- 
ing enabled  all  devoutly  intellectual  men,'  whether  clergy  or  laymen, 
to  use  their  abilities  towards  enlightening  the  popular  mind.  The 
consequence  of  this  combination  of  causes  was,  that  an  immense 
number  of  persons  awoke  as  if  from  the  stupor  of  narcotic  influ- 
ence, and  threw  off  the  allegiance  they  had  hitherto  conceded  to 
the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  head  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

But  though  a  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  commenced  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  vast  work  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. Christianity  was  yet  to  be  purified  from  the  will-worship, 
presumptuous  institutions,  false  doctrines,  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices, that  had  been  introduced  during  the  lapse  of  preceding  ages. 
And  as  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  these  most  important 

*  Bui  this  adminioh  of  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  many  aiders  of  tihs 
Reformation,  no  one  must  consider  implies  the  existence  of  any  greater  amounlsf 
religion  or  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  condition  of  things. 
Such  an  inference  would  be  as  fidse  m  that  which  charges  the  crimes,  aa  they  are 
called,  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  upon  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  What- 
ever crimes  they  may  have  committed  were  referrible  to  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  the  old  regime,  by  which  all  classes  of  men  alike,  aa  having 
been  trained  in  the  practical  disregard  of  all  righteousness,  were  prepared  lor  any 
enormity  of  conduct,  it  mattered  not  who  had  the  ascendency,  whether  noble  or 
roturier. 
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subjects  is  involved  in  the  action  of  all  Protestant  churclies  since 
that  time,  the  history  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  operations  will 
require  no  small  amount  of  serious  investigation;  for  these  subjects 
bear  directly  on  our  religious  responsibilities  at  the  present  timet  M 
involved  in  a  right  or  vrrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  those 
requirements  of  Jehovah  under  which  we  are  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  our  being. 

The  commop  belief  of  Protestants  is,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
other  Reformers,  as  being  raised  up  by  the  providence  of  God  to 
effect  the  Reformation,  did  under  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  re« 
publish  the  true  and  undoubted  principles  of  christian  truth,  ao 
that  those  who  follow  their  doctrinal  expositions  in  faithful  sin- 
cerity shall  certainly  attain-  to  the  everlasting  salvation  offered  in 
the  gospel. 

But  however  gftiteful  such  belief  may  be  to  the  respective  fol- 
lowers of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  guided 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  promulgating  the  absolute 
principles  of  christian  truth  is  met  with  the  formidable  objection, 
that  these  eminent  Reformers  did  not  advocate  a  common  system  of 
christian  doctrine.  Since  this  fact  is  notorious,  it  is  impossible  we 
can  admit  the  Holy  Spirit  acted  upon  them  to  any  such  end,  for  if 
it  had,  then  certainly  Luther,  Zwingle  and  Calvin  would  have  har- 
monized entirely  in  their  expositions. 

^But  so  little  did  Luther  or  Calvin  comprehend  the  amount  of 
corruptions  existing  in  the  church,  that  they  ne«^er  contemplated 
doing  any  thing  further  than  purifying  it  from  the  corruptions  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  Papal  authority^.  These  Re- 
formers never  doubted  that  a. Holy  Catholio  Church  had  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  which  under  ecclesiastical  ministrations  was 
to  endure  until  the  ending  of  the  world.  Hence  as  being  com- 
pletely bewildered  with  this  ancient  corruption  of  Christianity* 
they  thought  their  work  would  be  perfected  if  they  could  put  the 
church  into  the  condition  she  was  before  the  domination  of  the 
Popes,  or  in  other  words,  if  they  could  re-establish  her  such  as  she 
' ;  Was  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  afler  Christ.  They  there- 
fere  adhered  to  all  the  dogmata  and  fundamentals  of  theological 
belief  taught  by  the  church  prior  to  those  times,  with  as  much  rev- 
erence as  the  Catholics,  and  only  differed  from  them  by  having 
taken  a  stand  upon  the  ground,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  Pope 
had  usurped  his  authority  in  the  church  after  the  seventh  century, 
through. which  means  he  had  introduced  great  abuses  and  corrup- 
tionsy  and  that  a  reformation,  t*.  e.  a  punfication  of  the  church  was 
49      '       v.  2 
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now  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  all  those  objectionable  doctrines, 
institutions,  or  practices,  that  had  ensued  through  Papal  usurpa- 
tion. The  Reformers  therefore  considered  themselves  engaged 
only  in  the  laudable  work  of  purifying  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
from  any  blemishes  that  had  been  unjustifiably  introduced  into  her 
divine  organization  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  centuries. 

To  shew  how  truly  we  have  estimated  the  position  of  the  Re- 
formers according  to  their  own  views,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shew 
how  they  undertook  to  carry  out  their  principles  into  practical  ope- 
ration. All  those  active  agents  who  more  immediately  directed  the 
Reformation  were  previously  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome\ 
who  had  as  such  received  from  her  clerical  ordination.  When 
these  several  individual  cl^^gymen  became  converts  to  Luther's 
notions  as  to  a  reformation  of  the  corruptions  introduced  by  the 
Popes  into  the  church,  they  as  ecclesiastics  preached  the  doctrine 
to  their  parishioners,  and  if  sustained  by  them  they  adopted  any 
reform  of  church  institutions  or  doctrine  they  considered  was  jus- 
tified by  their  private  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  all  these 
innovations  there  was  no  systematic  action  or  harmony.  Any 
influence  that  Luther  might  exercise  over  them  was  conceded  only 
from  respectfiil  considerations  towards  him  personally  as  a  learned 
theologian  and  devout  christian,  or  as  being  the  intellectual  uncom- 
promising leader  of  a  reformation  commenced  by  him  at  the  emi- 
nent hazard  of  his  life,  and  on  these  various  considerations  entitled 
to  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem. 

As  the  action  of  the  various  ecclesiastics  who  led  the  Reforma- 
tion was  thus  individual  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  neces- 
sary consequence  was  that  some  of  them  went  much  further  than 
others  in  their  reforms,  and  disscnsiDns  immediately  ensued 
between  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  courses  they  had  taken. 
Others  again  began  to  doubt,  and  then  to  teach  some  modification 
of  those  doctrines  of  the  church  which  had  previously  been 
received  as  christian  truths  by  the  Reformers  as  well  els  the  Catho- 
lics. These  conflicting  opiryons  soon  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of 
parties,  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of  opinion  that  in 
some  instances  were  almost  as  odious  to  other  portions  of  the 
Reformers,  as  even  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thus  Luther  and  Carlostadt  soon  assumed  a  hostile  position  to 
each  other  respecting  certain  particulars  of  observance  and  doc- 
trines, while  Zwingle's  opinion  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  so 
wholly  alienated  Luther  from  him  and  his  followers,  that  an  entire 
separation  ultimately  took  place  between  them.    Infant  baptism. 
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which  both  Luther  and  Zwingle  regarded  as  an  institutioD  of 
Christ,  was  utterly  rejected  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformationy  and  who  would  have 
constituted  a  party  among  the  Reformers  fully  as  powerful  as 
either  the  followers  of  Luther  or  Zwingle,  had  not  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation  been  frightened  by  the  proceeding  of  a  sect»  who 
though  without  any  connection  between  their  insane  conduct  and 
the  question  of  infant  baptism,  had  very  early  filled  Europe  with 
dread  and  aversion  to  the  very  name  of  Baptists. 

All  these  various  causes  oP  distraction  arose  among  the  first 
Reformers  in  consequence  pf  their  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  they  considered  had  embodied  in 
itself  whatever  had  been  taught  -by  Christ  or  the  apostles.  They 
indeed  al^o  taught  that  the  obligations  of  Christianity  were  to  be 
ascertained  only  from  the .  Scripture,  and  that  the  consciences 
of  men.  owed  no  allegiance  on  religious  subjects  to  cither  Popes  or 
Councils.  But  then  they  unfortunately  did  not  discern  that  they 
themselves  had  acquired  all  their  theological  notions  through 
Popes  and  Councils,  and  that  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  only  those  particulars  that 
have  been  distinctly  announced  to  the  consciences  of  mankind  as 
matters  of  express  revelation,  and  that  inferences  or  deductions 
from  incidental  passages  of  Scripture  are  of  no  importance  or  obli- 
gation whatever. 

Hence  though  the  Protestant  Reformers  rejected  whatever  doc- 
trine, institution,  or  practice,  they  supposed  had  been  introduced 
into  the  church  through  Papal  usurpation,  yet  under  the  delusion 
that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  an  institution  of  Christ,  they  gave 
full  credence  to  any  doctrine,  institution,  or  practice  of  Christianity, 
that  had  been  recognized  in  the  church  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
domination  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  over  Christendom.  That  they 
could  fall  into  such  delusion  seems  wonderful,  since  every  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history  ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  it  was  only 
from  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  in  a  preceding  age,  that  the 
usurpation  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  could  have  taken  place  at  all ; 
for  the  Popes  only  attained  to  their  position  through  the  power  of 
opinion,  although  they'*might  be  sustained  in  that  position  by  the 
civil  arm  after  their  spiritual  authority  had  become  recognized. 

But  in  consequence  of  this  gross  oversight,  when  the  Reformers 
first  undertook,  after  their  secession  from  the  church  of  Rome,  to  , 
draw  up  expositions  of  christian  doctrine  and  institutions,  as  exhib- 
iting to  the  world  what  they  taught,  or  which  were  to  serve  as 
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guidance  and  instructions  to  their,  followers;  instead  of  constructing 
these  formularies  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  teaching  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  Reformers  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Augustine,  and  others,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  champions  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  and  cor- 
rect exponents  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the 
Reformers  threw  Christianity  into  systematic  forms  based  upon 
those  presumptuous  views  of  the  nature,  attributes  or  providence 
of  Jehovah,  that  had  been  advocated  by  the  earlier  fathers  in  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  Preventing  Grace, 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  power  of  the  sacraments  in  confer- 
ing  grace,  &c.  which  wew  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  simpli- 
city of  things  as  inculcated  by  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament 
Their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  still  more  inexcusable,  since  a 
brief  examination  of  the  earlier  fathers  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  Reformers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrict  their  testimony  to 
any  consistent  exposition  contrary  to  the  Rpmish  faith ;  for  these 
very  fathers  were  all  of  them  quoted  by  the  Catholics  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  advocated- by  them.  This  egregious  mistake 
concerning  the  value  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  has  been  very 
slowly  perceived  by  Protestants,  for  even  at  this  day  tbey  are 
absurdly  quoted  in  ■  partial  extracts  against  Romish  theology, 
whereas  there  are  fully  thrice  as  many  other  passages  in  their 
works  that  oppose  any  Protestant  interpretation.  The  truth  is,  the 
fathers  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries  lived  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  christian  corruption,  and  hence,  before  it  attained 
its  consummation,  their  testimony  exhibits  the  works  of  a  state  of 
transition,  whose  tendency  to  what  was  afler wards  fully  elaborated 
in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  candid  reader  of  modem  times. 

As  we  have  already  shewn  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  concerning  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation;  so,  when  the  Reformers  seceded  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  these  particulars  at  least  in  theory  were  still  impressed  on 
their  minds,  however  much  they  considered  them  to  have  been 
vitiated  by  Papal  influences  during  their  long  domination  over  the 
christian  world.  When  they  therefore,  undertook  to  perfect  the 
Reformation  by  the  correction  of  preceding  abuses  ajid  corrup- 
tions, two  plans  of  operations  were  suggested  to  them.  Luther, 
and  the  large  majority  of  his  followers,  were  in  favor  of  retaining 
every  part  of  the  old  Catholic  doctrine  and  institutions  that  were 
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not  ctmtretikiary  to  the  Scripture.  Zwingle  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianityy  contended,  that  the  Reformation  should 
be  effected  hy  rejecting  every  portion  of  the  doctrine^  institution  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  was  not  ezp&bsslt  sui- 

TAINED   BY    SCRIPTURE    AUTHORITY. 

As  the  operation  of  these  two  different  principles  has  conflicted 
in  the  agencies  of  Protestants  ever  since  the  Reformation,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  the 
important  rule  of  Zwingle.  It  is  indeed  nothing  else  than  a  strict 
conformity  to  what  Jehovah  has  appointed,  whereas  Luther's  rule 
introduced,  and  has  continued  t6  introduce  a  variety  of  obser* 
vances  of  human  invention's,  which  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  under 
such  a  principle,  since  there,  is  no  limitation  ta  the  conceits  and 
fancies  of  men  who  undertake  to  improve  on  the  appointments  of 
God. 

As  these  eminent  reformers  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  upon 
a  common  plan,'  they  separated  from  each  other.  The  followers  of 
Luther  shortly  after  the  assembly  at  Augsburgh,  a.  d.  1530,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  published  their  confession 
of  faith,  and  were  for  a  long  time  afterwards  distinguished  from 
other  Protestants  by  retaining  the  use  of  altars,  wax  candles,  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  pictures,  a  modified  mass  or  liturgy,  confession 
to  flieir  clergy,  &c.  as  well  as  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  consub- 
stantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist  with  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Zwingle,  whose  personal  influence  was  far  less  than  that  of 
Luther,  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was 
unhappily  slain  in  a  battle  that  took  place  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  cantons.  His  peculiar  views  therefore  were  not 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  any  sect,  but  the  scriptural  simplicity 
of  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  as  compared  with  those  of  Luther, 
probably  prepared  his  countrymen  to  receive  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  pf  the  celebrated  John  Calvin,  who  after  Zwingle's 
death  settled  in  Switzerland,  and  who  i^allied  round  him  a  large 
body  of  Protestants,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect 
reforms  of  the  Lutherans.  The  adherents  of  Calvin  associated 
themselves  together  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Calvin  as 
set  forth  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion." 

It  doep  not  fall  within  our  province  to  write  any  general  history 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  after  this  time.  Excluding  all  smaller 
sects  on  account  of  their  numerical  unimportance,  the  Protestants 
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in  about  forty  yeai's  after  the  Reformation^  must  be  essentially 
regarded  as  being  divided  into  the  two  prominent  sects  of  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed,  respectively  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  who  very  soon  became  involved  in  interminable  and  bitter 
controversies  with  each  other.  The  solution  of  this  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  they  both  as  yet  had  very  inadequate  ideas  of 
the  true  system  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  being  still  entangled 
with  the  notions  they  had  brought  with  them  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  \ 

They  had  indeed  got  rid  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  corruptions 
that  belonged  to  the  ancient  faith.  They  had  also  brought  for- 
ward the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  tkey  held  doctrines  concerning  the 
eflBcacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  importance  of  points  of  orthodoxy 
in  their  metaphysical  creeds,  that  were  wholly  inconsistent  with 
justification  by  faith  alone.  They  also  believed  in  the  divine  com- 
mission of  the  clergy,  and  in  other  matters  .that  would  be  alto- 
gether inexplicable,  if  we  were  not  aware  that  they  were  com- 
pletely infatuated  with  the  notion^  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  i,  e.  before  the  rise  of  the 
Popes,  were  true  and  holy  expositions  of  what  had  been  taught  by 
Christ  or  the  apostles.  Under  this  delusion  they  not  only  received 
the  chief  doctrines  taught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  they 
in  an  especial  manner  took  St.  -Augustine  for  their  guide,  and 
endeavored  with  the  assistance  of  hid  theological  views  to  com- 
press their  interpretations  of  Scripture  into  systems  that  advanced 
doctrines  that  St.  Augustine  never  ventured  to  propose. 

In  the  attempts  made  by  either  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies with  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  soon  found  themselves  involved  in  controversies  with 
each  other  upon  various  points,  whether  of  doctrines  or  of  institu- 
tions, that  it  was  impossible  to  compromise ;  and  the  pride  or  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  was  soon  exhibited  to  the  world  in  the 
polemic  disputes  of  Protestant  theologians,  who  assailed  each 
other's  tenets  with  scarcely  less  bitterness  thian  they  had  previously 
shewn  towards  the  Catholics. 

These  theological  disputes  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
were  not  only  attended  with  very  ill  co&sequences  to  themselveSf 
but  they  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  general  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  for  nothing  seemed  more  unreasonable  to  the  Catholics 
than  attempts  to  convert  them  from  the  ancient  faith,  when  these 
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nevr  apostles  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
doctrines  which  were  to  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

A  very  little  reflection  ought  to  have  convinced  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  whether  Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  that  there  must 
be  error  some  where  or  other  in  their  modes  of  estimating  the  true 
principles  of  ChrisUanity,  from  the  startling  fact  that  there  was  no 
harmony  of  theological  sentiment  among  them.  If  they  had  only" 
patiently  investigated  the  cause  of  this  difference,  they  might  have 
gradually  found  it  to  be  in  the  fallacy' of  a  supposed  Holy  Catholic 
Churchy  in  the  presumptuous  speculations  of  the  fathers,  or  in  their 
own  unwarrantable  interpretations  of  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
unfortunately  such  is  the  pride  of  human  nature,  that  it  readily  sat- 
isfies  itself  on  such  occasions  with  a  complacent  assumption  of  the 
incapacity  or  perverseness  of  those  who  oppose  our  opinions,  and 
does  not  allow  us  to  see  that  it  is  just  -as  likely  that  we  ourselvea 
are  in  the  same  category.  Until' theologians  will  have  the  modesty 
to  believe  that  their  opponents  may  be  as  honest  and  wise  as  them- 
selves^ they  will  continue  to  be  ignorant  of  the  important  truth  that 
theological  differences  of  opinion,  when  not  involved  with  any 
manifest  self-interest,  for  the  most  part  are '  referrible  to  the  com- 
mon presumption  of  all  parties  in  undertaking  to  determine  upon 
incomprehensible  subjects,'  with  which,  generally  speaking  they 
actually  have  no  concern. 

Whilst  this  intellectual  civil  war  was  going  on  among  Protes- 
tants, we  must  not  forget  that  the  Catholics  still  constituted  the 
much  larger  proportion  of  professing  christians  in  Europe.  These 
continued  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  divine  institution  of  the 
ancient  system^  and  adhered  to  it  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  while 
their  clergy,  from  the  Pope  downward,  employed  every  mean  in 
their  power  to  defend  their  church  from  the  terrible  invasion 
which  the  Reformation  every  where  threatened  their  spiritual 
dominion. 

ThjB  first  step  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  reform  all  those 
more  gross  violations  of  christian  discipline  that  were  exhibited  in 
the  immoral  Hves  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  regular  or  secular, 
and  which  they  fully  acknowledged  required  reformation,  how- 
ever pertinaciously  they  denied  that  any  reform  of  doctrine,  insti- 
tution or  practice  could  be  admitted  in  an  infallible  church  which 
Christ  had  promised  to  protect  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Catholic  clergy  demonstrated  £lic  undenia- 
ble republican  tendencies  of  the  Reformation,  to  those  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth  who  either  stood  firin  in  their  belief,  or  who 
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were  wayering  in  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  church  of  Rome»* 
and  they  secured  the  entire  strength  of  this  political  arg^ument  hy 
agreeing  henceforth  to  recognize  the  regal  power  as  superior  to 
themselves  in  all  temporal  matters.  Having  thus  secured  the  as- 
sistance of  kings  and  princes,  they  then  employed  the  civil  arm  as 
far  as  available,  and  the  inquisition  in  all  places  where  they  pos- 
sessed absolute  power ;  and  thus  rigorously  crushed  down  until 
they  extinguished  evory  indication  of  ^die  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation that  had  appeared  among  them,  from  the  highest  bishops  in 
the  church  down  to  the  meanest  of  the  laity. 

By  this  rigorous  exertion  of  power  the  Reformation  was  entirely 
suppressed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  it  had  made  at 
first  considerable  progress,  and  so  eSectually  was  it  arrested  in 
France  and  various  portions  of  Catholic  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
that  the  territorial  position  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  have  not 
been  materially  changed  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Having  thus  secured  their  frontier,  in  military  phrase,  the  Cath- 
olics  were  soon  ii)  9.  coildition  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  in  the 
general  reformation  of  the  e^^isting  orders  of  clergy,  and  m  the 
new  institution  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who  were  admirably  orga- 
nized to  such  an  end,  they  soon  attacked  the  Reformation,  involved 
as  it  was  in  the  previous  corruptions  of  the  old  Catholic  Church, 
which  in  many  instances  remained  in  the  form  of  irreconcilable 
anomalies  and  paradoxes  to  the  new  doctrines  of  Che  Reformation. 
The  palpable  inability  of  the  Protestants  to  reconcile  such  things 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  th^r  creed,  argued  the  utter 
confutation  of  their  presumptuous  notions,  in  the  view  of  all  those 
who  adhered  implicitly  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.t 

*  Bishop  Jewell,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  distinctly  ttates  thif 
argument  of  the  Catholics.  They  say,  *<  we  are  turbulent  men,  that  we  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  the  hands  of  kings,  that  we  arm  the  people,  that  we  overthrow  ths 
seats  of  justice,  that  we  abolish  laws,  that  we  subvert  the  rights  of  property,  that 
we  change  kingfdoms  into  democracies,  &c.  Oh,  how  often  have  they  inflamed 
the  minds  of  prince»^ith  these  words,"  &c. 

Setting  aside  any  perverse  application  as  to  the  specific  facts,  on  the  general 
statement  the  Catholics  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  view  of  the  republican  ten- 
dencies of  the  Reformation.  For  a  brief  exposition  on  this  subject,  see  Milton's 
Discourse  on  Tenure  of  kings  and  magistrates,  (JVorlu,  i.  393,)  where  he  quotes 
the  opinions  on  that  subject  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Parvus,  Gilby« 
Goodman,  &c. 

That  Protestantism  is  essentially  republican  has  been  frequently  remarked; 
see  among  the  more  recent  observations  those  of  Ranke,  Hi$t.  Popet,  ii.  55,  68. 

t  The  whole  argument  and  force  of  Bossuet's  celebrated  work  on  the**  History 
of  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches,"  is  founded  upon  this  oondiikm  of 
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But  however  perplexed  and  embarrassed  the  Protestants  were 
in  being  thus  encumbered  with  the  unreformed  corruptions  and 
presumptuous  doctrines  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  which  they 
unfortunately  recognized  as  christian  truths  in  their  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith»  they  would  sooner  or  later  have  appreciated 
their  oversight  and  have  rejected  such  matters  had  they  only  been 
left  to  themselves.  But  before  sufHcient  time  had  been  afforded  to 
this  end,  the  kings  and  magistrates,  who  had  previously  favored  the 
Reformation,  had  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  liberal  opin- 
ions among  their  Protestant  subjects  concerning  the  object  of  civil 
govenlment.  In  order  therefore  to  check  the  impulse  thus'  giveo* 
which  threatened  their  privileges,  kings  and  nobles  undertook  to 
interpose  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  since  they  could  not 
suppress  altogether  to  bring  the  Reformation  entirely  under  their 
own  control.  ^ 

To  comprehend  this  policy  of  kingcraft,  we  need  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  statement  previously  made,  that  the  Reformation  was 
the  result  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  commons 
abovb  their  degraded  condition  during  the  feudal  and  middle  ages. 
At  the  time  the  Reforraatibn  commenced,  the  people  had  as  many 
equitable  grounds  of  complaint  against  kings  and  nobles  as  they 
liad  against  the  Pope.  But  their  temporal  lords  were  too  strongly 
secured  in  their  privileges,  through  thdr  military  power  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  hope  for  any  political 
reformation  -of  the. civil  government.  But  as  kings  and  nobles 
connived  at  the  moral  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  Pope, 
the  Reformation  went  on  until  it  terminated  in  an  entire  revolt 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  and  .the  Protestants  represented  in 
the  main  by  the  two  sects  composed  of  the  respective  foUowers  of 
Luther  and  Calvin»  henceforth  regulated  themselves  according  to 
their  peculiar  views,  not  only  without  molestation  on  the  part  of 
kings  and  princes,  but  these  last  had  even  become  in  certain  in- 
stances the  actual  champions  and  supporters  of  the  new  opinions. 

It  was  not  until  the  principles  of  the  ReformaUon  had  become 
to  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  commons,  that  they  were 
ready  even  to  die  for  their  faith,  that  the  kings  of  Europe  became 
aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  towards 
inducing  a  like  reformation  of  the  civil  government.  However 
much  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  disclaimed  this  tendency  as 

things,  and  I  know  of  no  work  that  an  intelligenl  Proiedlant  can  read  with  more 
advantage  towards  convincing  him  of  the  amount  of  unreformed  popery  still 
rsmainiiig  in  Protestant  churches. 
60  V.2 
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mere  ecclesiaBtics,  yet  it  was  impainble  for  tbe  DoUes  or  kiagt  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  laity  or  comtiKW,  eali^tened  hj 
itie  intellectual  movement  of  the  Reformation^  were  meditating 
every  where  similar  improvements  in  the  civil  government.  This 
is  abundantly  evident  in  the  history  of  these  times*  for  the  republi- 
can tendencies  of  the  Reformation  became  so  manifest,  that  the 
Rfimish  Church  urged  it  as  an  argument  to  all  princes  ^rbo  were 
wavering  in  their  failh,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with 
the  cliurch,  and  crush  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  in  their  do- 
minions. Of  this  fact  and  its  success  the  reader  will  find  several 
remarkable  intimations  given  by  Ranke. — Hist.  Popes,  16/A  cent.  L 
226,  327,  3d0»  333. 

In  those  countries  where  Protestantism  was  firmly  rooted,  the 
only  alternative  of  kings  and  nobles  was  to  obtain  the  control  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  expansion  of 
Protestant  opinions.  This  measure  was  accomplished  very  adroitly 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Protestants  themselves,  by  taking  either 
the  adherents  of  Luther  and  Calvin  under  royal  protection,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  most  numerous  or  powerful,  and  then  most  rig- 
idly prohibiting  any  one  from  preaching  any  other  doctrines  than 
those  expressly  recognized  by  these  celebrated  Reformers.  If  the 
king  was  a  Lutheran,  he  required  all  the  ministers  and  people  of 
his  dominion  to  give  a  solemn  adhesion  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. If  he  was  a  Calvinist,  they  \vere  required  to  give  their  en- 
tire assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  To  all 
such  clergymen  small  stipends,  protection,  and  patronage,  were 
exclusively  extended,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  ministers  and 
people  of  the  favored  denomination,  who  thus  saw  their  theologi- 
cal opponents  either  silenced  or  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Even 
the  pious  and  devout  rejoiced  in  such  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  they  thought  they  saw  the  ancient  prophecy  fulfilled  {Isaiah 
xlix.  23)  in  wliich  kings  had  become  nursing  fathers  to  the  church. 

Under  these  delusive  influences,  NATIONAL  CHURCHES 
were  established  in  the  several  Protestant  governments  of  Europe, 
and  the  Reformation  was  thus  arrested  and  stereotyped  in  the 
imperfect  attempts  of  the  earliest  Reformers  to  purify  Christianity 
from  the  corruptions  that  had  continually  accumulated  on  it  from 
the  very  first  century  after  Christ,  and  which  still  preserve,  though 
with  diminished  importance,  a  large  amount  of  some  of  the  most 
presumptuous  doctrines  of  the  Romish  faith. 

As  many  persons,  deluded  by  the  mere  existence  of  Protestant- 
ism on  the  continent  of  Europe  cither  in  the  form  of  the  Lutheran 
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or  Refotmed  Churches^  are  not  aware  how  its  expansion  there  has 
been  utterly  repressed,  I  subjoin,  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject* 
the  following  view  of  the  iron  rule  under  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  been  hitherto  governed  by  the  kings  of  Prussia,  which 
IB  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  condition  of  Protestantism  elsewhere  on 
tbe  continent.* 

Protestantism  being  thus  entirely  repressed  in  its  development 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  through  tjie  despotic  influence  of  kings 
and  nobles,  the  farther  purification  of  Christianity  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  preceding  ages  would  have  been  delayed  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, had  not  the  English  people,  the  only  comparatively  free 
government  then  in  Europe,  received  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation with  great  zeal  and  sincerity,  and  which  being  sustained  by 
means  of  their  free  institutions,  rooted  itself  with  such  vitality  of 
endurance  in  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  the  people,  that 

*From  the  Travels  of  Mr.  -Dwigrht  ia  Germany  in  the  year  1826, 1  have  derived 
the  Ibllowingf  condensed  view  of  the  church  in  Prussia: 

The  government  of  the  church  in  Prussia  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Con- 
idstories,  composed  of  from  seven  to  nine  persons  appointed  by  the  king,  who  receive 
A  certain  maintenance  from  him.  Tho  President  m  directly  appointed  by  the  king, 
Yacancies  in  the  Consistory  are  filled  up  by  themselves,  but  their  selection  muet  be 
Wfgraufi  hy  the  Jang.  None  of  the  acts  of  the. Consistory  arc  valid  ioithout  the  royal 
OfprobaiUm. 

About  one-third  of  the  parishes  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  king*.  The  mag^- 
trates  in  the  cities  dispose  of  those  in  their  municipalities.  The  nobility  have  the 
ii§^ht  to  present  to  other  parishes  by  hereditary  rig-ht,  and  the  Consistory  dispose 
of  a  few  parishes.  A  very  few  congregations  are  privileged  to  choose  their  own 
minister,  which  right  they  have  acquired  from  the  concession  of  kings  or  nobles 
who  have  occasionally  seen  fit  to  renounce  their. power  in  such  instances. 

When  a  clergyman  has  been  presented  to  a  parish,  he  preaches  to  them  a  few 
times,  and  the  congregation  are  then  asked  if  they  are  willing  to  receive  him  as 
their  minister.  If  they  object  to  him  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Consistory,  who 
then  decide  between  the  patron  and  the  people. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  before  tho  Consistory,  and  is 
altogether  concerning  his  intellectual  endowments  and  attainments.  They  are 
•ometimes  required  not  to  preach  against  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  every  one 
is  left  to  entertain  what  opinion  he  pleases  conocrning  the  nature  of  tho  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Dwight  says,  that  not  one  in  five  of  the  members  of  the  Consistory  who  thus 
Approve  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  who  govern  the  church,  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  a  small  number  of  them  reject  that 
of  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  four  titular  bishops  appointed  by  the  king  since  the  year  1816  as  the 
reward  of  distinguished  merit.    They  have  no  power  whatever. 

No  conventions  of  tho  clergy  are  allowed  to  assemble  in  any  manner. 

The  orthodox  Lutheran  clergy  consider  any  resistance  to  a  legitimate  king  to 
be  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  consequently  thoroughly  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience.  Dwigfat  says  he  never  met  with  or  heard  of  one  that  did  not 
believe  in  this  doctrine.  The  king,  who  appoints  all  the  professors  in  the  univer- 
IS  therefore  careful  to  select  none  but  those  who  are  orthodox. 
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no  power  of  their  rojal  or  aristocrmtic  mien  co^d  altogctlier  pra- 
▼ent  iu  expansion,  however  eamesdj  they  haTC  tried  tlie  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  history  of  the  conunenceflMot  of 
the  Reformation  in  England.  The  balk  of  the  people,  and  more 
or  less  of  their  gentry  and  nobility,  already  prepared  by  the  wiit^ 
ings  of  Wickliffe,  became  converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  or 
Calvin,  and  the  island  was  soon  filled  with  persons  who  renoonoed 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Henry  VIIL  then  king  of  England, 
and  his  successors  in  the  throne  down  to  Charles  I.  followed  die 
examples  of  the  kings  on  the  continent,  and  established  national 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland  according  as  diey  could  control 
the  popular  mind.  The  Church  of  England  was  organized  in  its 
peculiar  features  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  a  Presbyterian  foundation  in  the  Northern 
part.  Each  church  received  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the 
royal  government  in  such  a  manner,  as  enabled  the  monarchy  to 
control  these  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  far  as  the  genius  of  die 
British  people,  enlightened  by  their  free  institutions,  would  bear. 
If  Great  Britain  had  been  ruled  by  merely  despotic  princes.  Pro- 
testantism would  have  been  bound  in  as  iron  a  despotism  as  on  the 
continent;  but  fortunately  for  mankind,  the  kings  of  England  gov- 
erned through 'parliaments,  a  most  essential  branch  of  which  was 
composed  of  members  elected  by  the  commons  of  England. 
Though  the  parliament  itself  was  often  cowed  and  repressed  by 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  during  these  times,  the  sacred  spirit 
of  liberty  was  alive  among  them  and  their  constituents,  who  had 
become  essentially  Protestant  in  their  religious  belief.  Thus  under 
the  combined  influences  of  both  civil  and  religious  aspirations  after 
liberty,  they  were  enabled  to  struggle  for  the  rights'  of  human 
nature  until  the  iron  arm  of  despotism  was  broken,  and  the  miti- 
gated oppression  of  a  mere  numerical  majority  of  the  members  of 
parliament  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  influence  of  kings  and 
nobles  still  prevailed,  but  there  was  now  a  field  on  which  humanity 
could  contend  in  a  legal  way  against  oppression,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  inevitable,  that  under  such  circumstances  truth,  jus- 
tice, reason,  must  ultimately  prevail,  whenever  the  commons 
became  sufficiently  enlightened  to  claim  the  right  of  having  the 
government  administered  to  the  benefit  of  the  many,  or  the  people, 
and  not  for  that  of  (he  Jew,  or  the  kings  and  nobles. 

Under  these  circumstances  therefore,  England  became  distinctly 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  religion.     Every  where  else  in  Europe 
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Protestantimn  was  bowed  down  under  subjection,  barely  living  and 
feebly  acting.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  Protestantism  was 
active  and  energetic,  expanding  in  its  influences  on  the  people,  and 
exciting  them  to  a  zealous  interference  and  assistance  of  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  on  the  continent,  and  even  forcing  Catholic  kings 
and  princes  to  diminish  the  amount  of  oppressions  heaped  upon 
their  Protestant  subjects.  This  active  philanthropic  interference 
of  English  Protestantism,  however,  proceeded  from  the  people; 
neither  the  inclinations  nor  policy  of  the  monarchy  desired  any 
such  benevolent  interference.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  all  they 
could  to  defeat  the  expansion  of  Protestantism,  and  in  their  struggle 
with  their  own  people,  exercised  such  an  amount  of  oppression 
and  persecution,  that  it  produced  two  political  revolutions,  which 
finally  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  religious  toleration  for 
Protestants  of  every  doctrinal  persuasion  who  would  conduct 
themselves  as  peaceable  citizens. 

As  Protestantism  lay  wholly  oppressed  on  the  continent  of 
fiarope,  the  further  expansion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  only  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  its  development  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  history  of  England  so 
important  a  chapter  in  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  local  history  of  Protestant- 
ism in  England  involves  the  history  of  Christianity  itself  in  the 
world,  for  if  the  torch  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been 
extinguished  in  that  island,  .ages  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
commons  elsewhere  in  Europe,  would  have  been  able  to  break  the 
iron  bands  which  kings,  nobles  and  national  churches  had  com- 
bined together  to  fasten  on  the  subject  people.* 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  been  established  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  writings  of  Luther,  and  afterwards  by  those  of  Caivin.  En- 
lightened by  these  works,  the  British  people,  who  had  for  a  century 
preceding  been  preparing  for  this  outbreak  through  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe,  very  extensively  threw  off"  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
but  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  under  Henry  VIII.  bordered 
on   despotism,  the  Reformation  could   not  establish  itself  in  any 

*  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  facts,  in  the  reminiscences  of  those  individuals  who 
so  nobly  contended  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  we  can  appreciate  those 
heart-stirring  lines  with  which  Mrs.  Hemans  has  apostrophised  the  British  soil : 

For  thine  the  sabbath  rest  my  land,  and  thine  the  guarded  hearth. 
And  thine  that  dead  and  eaered  hand  that  makes  thee  holy  earth. 
J%nr  voiett  reach  rae  in  the  breesc,  their  etepe  are  on  thy  plains. 
Their  nmu$  by  old  lantastic  trees  are  whisper'd  round  thy  fanes. 
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external  form  until  the  king  himself,  after  a  personal  quarrel  with 
the  Pope,  dUsolTed  the  bond  that  held  England  united  with  the 
Romish  Church,  and  declared  himBelf  head  of  the  church  in  his 
own  dominions.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  step 
he  was  to  take,  he  availed  himself  of  the  unirersal  opposition  that 
his  people,  gentry  and  nobility,  felt  towards  the  Papal  government 
and  its  creatures*  who  had  appropriated  to  themselves  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  land  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Sustained  by 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  his  people,  the  king  gradually  sap> 
pressed  the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  their  property  to  the  ben- 
efit of  himself  and  his  nobility,  who  eagerly  enriched  themselves 
like  their  brethren  on  the  continent  with  the  plunder  of  the  Catho- 
lic churches.  The  English  king  however,  still  left  the  church  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth  than  she  retained  in  any  other  European 
kingdom.* 

After  the  church  had  been  extensively  stripped  of  her  posses- 
sions, the  king  of  England  undertook  to  re-construct  her  as  a  na- 
tional branch  of  the  Universal  Church,  for  both  he  and  his  people 
still  continued  to  believe  that  Christ  had  instituted  a  Holy  Catholie 
Church,  whose  ministry  were  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
divinely  appointed  functions  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They  were 
also  under  the  firm  persuasion,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  from  the 
seventh  century  had  by  an  artful  and  flagitious  policy  attained  their 
rule  over  the  church,  which  they  had  corrupted  for  selfish  and 
ambitious  purposes.  It  was  therefore  only  necessary  in  their  opin- 
ion in  order  to  re-establish  the  church  in  her  apostolic  purity,  that 
they  should  return  to  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices  re- 
cognized in  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ;  or  in  other 
words,  before  the  Popes  had  attained  to  their  supremacy  as  the 
infallible  heads  of  the  church. 

Following  Luther's  notion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  reform  of 
the  church  was  to  be  efl^ected,  (see  page  384,  &c.)  the  successive 
English  monarchs  determined  to  ret^n  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  England,  every  thing  belonging  to  the  old  Catholic 
Church  that  was  not  expressly  contrary  to,  or  forbidden  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  which  as  justified  by  the  teaching  of  Athana- 
sius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  saints  before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  anticipated  would  place  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  pure  and  holy  foundations  of  primitive  Christianity. 

*  Michelet,  (Jiul.  France,  i.  204,  note,)  says  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  time  exceed  that  of  the  christian  cltrgj  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world. 
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In  consequence  of  these  views,  tlie  kings  of  England  and  their 
subservient  nobles  and  parliaments  retained  the  Episcopal  order  in 
their  church  organization,  tho  theory  of  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  clergy,  the  use  of  altars,  the  surplice,  and  exalted  notions  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  little  short  of  being  opera 
operata  ;  a  modified  mass  in  the  liturgy,  and  finally  as  much  of  the 
old  Romish  Church  services  as  were  not  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  a  reformation,  which  looked  back  for  its  stan- 
dard of  purity  no  further  than  the  condition  of  the  christian  church 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

Neither  must  we  omit  to  state  that  the  English  court  and  parlia- 
ment, in  establishing  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, also  acted  on  the  avowed  principle  of  making  things  to 
accord  as  much  as  possible  with  the  views  of  the  Catholics,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  join  the  church  thus  established  by  law. 
This  was  undoubtedly  good  poUcy,  but  it  was  bad  Christianity, 
for  they  ought  as  christians  to  have  had  no  other  object  but  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  revelations  of  the  Scripture.  If  they  had 
done  this  they  might  have  anticipated  the  assistance  of  God.  But 
when  they  only  made  a  -new  modification  of  human  notions  and 
presumptions,  under  the  avowed  expectation  of  political  bene- 
fits from  such  a  course,  it  was  impossible  that  tho  Almighty  should 
give  the  sanction  of  his  spirit  to  such  institutions.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  corporation, 
has  been  less  eminent  for  the  fruits  of  pure  Christianity  than  any 
other  Protestant  denomination  of  that  kingdom. 

Though  we  must  make  every  allowance  for  the  natural  preju- 
dices of  the  kings  of  England  and  their  courtiers,  who  had  been 
always  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  priestly  office  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  yet  in  the  first  instance  they  probably  felt  no 
great  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  further  than  in  sustaining  the 
new  church  they  had  thus  organized,  in  consistency  with  the  char- 
acter they  had  conferred  upon  her.  Under  this  view  therefore 
more  than  on  any  other  consideration,  they  encouraged  the  bishops 
in  their  attempts  to  control  all  dissenters  and  recusants,  by  assisting 
them  with  the  authority  of  the  civil  arm,  and  which  by  a  necessary 
consequence  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  elergy  towards  the  king 
and  his  government. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Reformation  before  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land perceived  that  Lutheran  institutions  were  much  more  con- 
sbtent  with  the  theory  of  an  arbitrary  government  than  those  of 
Calvinismy  and  this  perception  more  strongly  induced  them  to  con- 
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firm  the  privileges  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  as  eatabliolnd  bj 
law.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Presbyteriaa  ferm  of 
church  government,  as  advocated  by  the  Calvinists,  led  the  people 
directly  towards  the  notion  of  self-government  in  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Episcopacy,  on  the  contrary,  was  evidently 
more  favorable  to  monarchy.  An  Episcopal  clergy  consisting  of 
several  distinct  orders  necessarily  sustained  the  principle  of  subor- 
dination to  rank,  and  the  prince  having  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  wealth  and  power,  on  the  members  of  the 
national  church,  he  would  be  naturally  sustained  in  all  his  political 
measures  by  the  clergy,  so  long  as  he  maintained  them  in  thixir  spe- 
cial privileges.* 

The  equality  of  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  under  the  Presbyte- 
rian organization  made  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  control  them.  They  were  too  numerous  to  be  bought 
off  individually,  an^i  they  had  no  eQclesiastical  promotion  to  which 
they  could  look  forward,  and  hence  being  more  free  from  these 
corrupting  influences,  there  were  always  individuals  among  them 
ready  at  any  time  to  become  the  champions  of  human  rights 
whether  by  their  publications  or  sermons.  This  feature  is  so 
marked  in  the  Presbyterian  constitution,  that  even  where  they 
have  been  the  state  church  and  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges  as 
such,  they  never  could  be  altogether  controlled  by  kings  or  magis- 
trates.  Nothing  can  exhibit  this  subject  more  distinctly  than  the 
accounts  given  us  by  Hume,  and  Neale,  {Hist.  PurUans,)  concern- 
ing the  petulant  observations  made  by  king  James  I.  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  respecting  the  character  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. 

In  a  letter  of  king  Charles  I.  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  26th  Aug. 
1646,  (HaUitoeWs  Letters  of  Kings,  ifc.  ii.  417,)  we  have  the  fol- 

*  "Let  every  chttrchman  consider,"  lajs  Dr.  South,  (Serm.  on  Froo.  xxii.  6,) 
"  that  it  i»  one  of  the  principal  duiUi  </  ike  dergy  to  make  the  kiogf's  govertuneni 
easy  to  him,  and  to  prepare  him  a  willing'  and  obedient  people.  For  which  pur- 
pose the  canons  of  our  church  enjoin  every  minister  of  it  to  preach  obedience  and 
subjection  to  the  government  four  times  a  year  at  least,  Blc,  Let  every  faithful  minis- 
ter therefore  of  the  Church  of  Eog>land  make  it  his  business  to  undeceive  and  disa- 
buse the  people  committed  to  his  charf^  by  giving  them  to  understand,  that  most  of 
that  noise  which  they  have  so  often  hoard  ringing"  in  their  ears  about  grievances, 
and  arbitrary  power,  popery  and  tyranny,  persecution  of  tender  consciences, 
court  pensioners  and  the  like,  has  been  generally  nothing  else  than  mere  flam  and 
romance,  and  that  there  is  no  kingdom  or  government  in  Christendom  leas  charge- 
able with  any  of  these  odious  things  and  practices  than  the  English  government 
under  his  present  majesty,'*  Blc.  (i.  e.  the  base  infamous  Charles  U.  who  died  be- 
fore South  could  preach  the  above  sermon.) 
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lowing  explicit  declaration :  <*take  it  as  an  infallible  maxim  from 
meythat  as  the  church  can  never  flourish  without  the  protection  of  the 
crmonf  so  the  dependency  of  the  church  upon  the  crown  is  the 
ehiefest  support  of  regal  authority.  This  is  that  which  is  so  well 
understood  by  the  English  and  Scotch  rebels,  that  no  concession 
will  content  them  without  the  change  of  church  government,  &c. 
Wherefore  my  first  direction  to  you  is,  to  be  constant  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  episcopacy y  not  only  for  the  reasons  above  said  but 
likewise  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  which 
cannot  but  bring  anarchy  into  any  (monarchical)  country,"  &c. 

But  though  the  crown  was  able  to  control  the  Reformation  in 
£ngland  so  as  to  give  the  Church  of  England  the  organization  they 
desiredf  yet  neither  the  clergy  nor  the  people  were  altogether  pas- 
sive in  the  matter.  There  was  a  serious* division  among  them  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  purification  of  the  church  ought  to  be  car- 
ried. As  on  the  contTnent  so  in  England,  persons  were  divided 
whether  to  take  Luther's  rule  and  retain  all  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  not  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  New  Testament,  or  to  adopt  Zwingle's  view  that  nothing 
ibould  be  retained  thaX  was  not  positively  authonzed  by  the  New 
Testament. 

The  application  of  these  two  very  different  principles  gave  rise 
to  a  large  amount  of  cotitroversy  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture and  practice  of  the  primitive  christians  in  every  matter 
belonging  to  the  institution,  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the  English 
Church,  and  as  the  subjects  became  more  and  more  discussed  so 
the  views  of  the  different  parties  became  every  day  more  definite, 
and  more  and  more  tending  to  a  separation  on  principles  deemed 
fundamental  by  them.  The  accession  of  Queen.  Mary  to  the 
throne  compelled  the  more  zealous  Protestants  to  escape  to  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  where  the  principles  of  Calvin  had  carried 
the  Reformation,  at  least  in  externals,  to  a  far  greater  conformity 
with  the  Scripture  than  had  been  countenanced  -by  the  British 
monarchs.  . 

When  these  Protestants  returned  to  England  under  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  with 
greater  zeal  for  a  further  purification  of  the  church,  their,  general 
action  became  so  defined  and  energetic  that  by  the  crown  and  the 
courtier  bishops  and  clergy  they  were  contemptuously  denominated 
Puritans,  a  name  henceforth  to  become  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
51  V.2 
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As  the  Puntans  could  not  obtain  a  fuKher  reform  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  as  they  had  become  by  this  time  alienated  from  her 
communion,  the  more  zealous  of  their  divines  began  to  hold  reli- 
gious meetings  according  to  their  own  views  of  christian  institu- 
tions and  doctrines.  This  however  was  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  realm,  which  prohibited  any  one  to  officiate  as  a  clergy- 
man except  in  the  established  o^der  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
enacted  by  Parliament. 

In  consequence  of  these  violations  of  the  ecclesiastical  monopoly, 
many  of  the  more  thorough-going  Puritan  divines  and  their  adhe- 
rents were  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  levied  through  the 
joint  influences  of  the  court  and  the  bishops. 

Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  English 
people  at  this  time  could  have- enabled. 'the  Puritans  to  oppose 
themselves  against  the  oppressive  action  of  the  church  and  the 
crown.  They  however  bore  up  with  a -stem  enthusiasm  against 
what  they  esteemed  an  unholy-  combination  against  christian  truth, 
and  gradually  separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  ^  drafted  an  organization  for  themselves  essentially 
upon  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views  advocated  by  Calvin  in 
his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  institution  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  ▲•  d.  1572, 
brought  matters  to  a  complete  issue  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Hitherto  the  Puritans  were  regarded  only  as  perverse  and  intracta- 
ble members  of  that  church.  But  when  they  undertook  to  ordain 
clergymen  for  themselves,  and  appoint  peculiar  forms  for  regulating 
their  church  meetings  and  religious  services,  they  threw  themselves 
into  a  revolutionary  attitude  as  regarded  the  established  church  and 
this  crown,  which  it  became  necessary  on  their  part  to  crush,  as 
none  of  the  parties  at  that  time  dreamed  of  toleration. 

As  it  constitutes  no  part  of  my  undertaking  to  give  a  detailed 
history  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Church  of  England  towards  the 
Puritans,  or  of  their  resi8t&,nce  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
court  and  clergy,  I  shall  here  terminate  my  discourse  so  far  as 
regards  the  subject  politieally.  Any  further  information  the  reader 
may  require  can  be  found  in  the  Histories  of  Neale,  Bog^e,  Ben- 
nett, &c.  I  must  however  take  up  for  consideration  the  merits 
of  the  disputes  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans 
respecting  their  different  schemes  of  church  organization,  for  this 
controversy  has  lasted  to  our  own  day,  and  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  its  bearing  upon  the  further  development  of  Protestantism. 
By  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  I  apprehend  we  shall  be  fully 
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enabled  to  shew  the  utterly  sandy  foundation  upon  which  all  of  our 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  organisations  rest  at  the  present  time,  so 
that  if  we  are  to  anticipate  future  progress  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  adopting  a  basis  more  conformable  to  the  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament. 

'  To  estimate  the  subject  with  all  clearness,  we  shall  first  analyze 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Church  of  England  has  been  con- 
structed. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly 
Erastian*  than  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  law. 
Her  whole  existence  depends  upon  the  State.  The  articles  bf  her 
faith,  her  book  of  common  prayer,  the  selection  of  hex  bishops,  the 
presentation  of  her  church  livings,  and  her  tithes,  are  all  regulated 
by  acts  of  Parliament  that  do  not  at  least  formally  recognize  any 
theory  of  divine  institution  in  her  organization.  Kings  and  Parlia- 
ments however  for  the  most  part-Jiave  always  supposed'  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  divinely  instituted  order  of  men, 
thit>ugh  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  and  the  sacraments 
administered  to  the  laity.  But  though  this  abstract  notion  of  the 
divine  commission  of  the  clergy  may  have  been  admitted  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  English  government,  they  have  never  in 
their  political  capacities  concerned  themselves  as  to  what  particular 
notions  the  clergy  might  entertain  of  themselves  otx)£  their  functions* 
It  was  sufficient  for  -the  government  that  they  had  established  a 
church  under  certain  prescribed  institutions,  &ith  and  ceremonies* 
and  the  clergy,  provided  they  were  submissive  to  the  croWn,t  and 

*  Eraatian,  or  EnustianiBm,  bo  called  from  Erastus,  a  Germi^n  physician,  who 
flourished  during-  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  true  name  was  Thomas 
Lieber,  which  according*  to  the  custom  of  the  times  he  turned  into  Greek.  Erastus 
maintained,  that  the  form  and  mode  of  church  govemmpnt  was  a  matter  thai 
ougrht  to  be  determined  by  the  magistrate,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  as 
having'  no  divine  commission  could  on]y  persuade  their  hearers,  &c.  The  proper 
meaning  of  Erastianism  however  at  present  is,  that  it  implies  a  form  of  church 
government  determined  by  the  civil  authority. 

t  When  the  Bishop  of  ^y  refused  on  some  scruple  of  conscience  to  execute  a 
deed  conveying  some  of  the  lands  of  that  see  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Queen 
Elizabeth  addressed  him  the  following  letter: 

**  Proud  Prdali,— I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
a^^reemeot;  but  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  are, 
can  unmake  you,  and  if  you  dp  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by  Qod  I 
will  ut\frock  you, 

**  Yours  as  you  demean  yourself,  Elxzabktr." 

We  need  scarcely  add  the  bishop  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
church.— Z^ord  CampbelVi  Liioe$,  ChanetOorM,  ii.  153. 

That  the  condition  of  the  English  clergy  has  not  been  alOsred  since  this  time  is 
clear  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  see  No.  59,  which  is 
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did  not  break  the  external  order  of  things  established  by  the  State, 
were  at  full  liberty  to  hold  whatever  theory  they  might  see  fit  con- 
cerning their  office  or  functions. 

But  if  we  regard  the  Church  of  England  in  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  the  great  majority  of  her  clergy  have  always 
regarded  themselves  as  a  divinely  organized  corporation,  whose 
priestly  character  and  functions  have  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  consecrating  hands  of  bishops,  who  in  their  preceding  ordina- 
tions could  be  traced  backwards  to  the  apostles,  who  had  received  a 
dii:ect  commission  from  Christ.  This  order  of  things,  according  to 
the  Church  of  England,  was  to  be  perpetuated  throughout  all  gen- 
erations of  men  in  a  similar  manner,  and  consequently  that  no  other 
persons  than  those  episcopally  ordained  have  any  right  to  preach 
the  gospel  or  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  laity. 

It  was  very  ne^tural  that  such  a  belief  should  have  prevailed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  had  been  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  for  centuries,  and  no  contrary  doctrine  had 
ever  been  mooted  previously.  The  Church  of  England  further- 
more like  all^ other  Protestant  churches,  religiously  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  instituted  by  Christ,  that  was 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  they  therefore  considered 
that  in  their  new  position  as  induced  by  the  Reformation,  they  had 
only  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  implicated  in  those 
abuses  that  had  been  occasioned*  by  his  usurpation  of  authority 
over  the  general  church. 

Though  the  office  of  bishop  was  thus  retained  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  neither  the  clergy,  nor  the 
bishops  themselves  at  first  recognized  it  as  constituting  a  third 
order  of  the  christian  miiristry.  This  fact  is  undeniable,  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  x)ut  of  which  the  English  clergy  came,  had  never 

as  follows:  "  The  appointment  of  aU  our  Mshopt,  and  in  much.fhe  grtaUr  num6er  qf 
inatancei,  of  those  who  are  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  irresponsible  and  unpledjiped  to  any  conduct;  layment  good  or  bad  as  it 
may  happen,  orthodox  or  heretic,  faithful  or  infidel.  The  bishops,  every  one  of 
(hem,  arc  as  a  matter  of  fact  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  fbr  the  time  being*, 
who  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  may  be  ai)  avowed  Socinian,  or  even  an 
atheist,"  (as  mnny  of  them  were  before  the  repeal.)  "A  very  largre  proportion 
of  the  other  church  benefices  carrying  with  them  cure  of  souls  are  likewise  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  or  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  lay  patrons, 
who  like  him  may  be  of  any  or  no  religion." 

If  I  had  more  space  I  should  like  to  add  other  particulars  from  this  tract  con- 
cerning the  farce  of  episcopal  election,  consecration,  &c.  The  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  it  will  be  well  repaid. 
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sustained  any  such  doctrine,  and  which  was  formally  so  determined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  d.  1563.     See  Vol.  XL  177. 

The  original  argument  of  the  English  Church  in  advocating 
episcopacy  was,  that  it  had  always  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
so  far  back  in  time  as  in  their  opinion  to  fully  justify  the  belief 
that  such  an  institution  must  have  been  approved  of  by  the  apos- 
tles. Otherwise  so  considerable  an  innovation  they  thought  could 
not  have  been  introduced  into  the.  christian  church  at  so  early  a 
period.  As  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed at  page  278,  &c.  we  shall  not  again  undertake  to  refute  it. 

But  until  the  Puritans  began  to  separate  from  the  Church  of 
England,  the  question  concerning  Episcopal  authority  as  now  con- 
tended for  by  that  church  had  not  been  agitated,  and  hence  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  however  much  they  may  l^ave  re- 
garded their  ecclesiastical  organis^adon  as  being  more  conformable 
to  the  institutions  of  the  primitive  church  than  that  of  other  Pro- 
testant churches  on  the  continent,  yet  they  did  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance regard  the  ordination  of  their  Protestant  brethren  elsewhere 
as  being  less  valid  than  their  own.*  Hence  they  received  them  as 
true  ministers  of  Christ,  and  admitted  tihem  to  a  participation  of 
their  ecclesiastical  privileges  as  far  as  necessity  or  charity  required 
of  them. 

This  friendly  and  christian  deportment  of  the  Church  of  «England 
to  other  Protestant  denominaxions  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  if  they  recognized  the  Protestants  on 
the  continent  as  brethren,  they  must  in  consistency  extend  a  like 
recognition  to  the  Puritans.  This  however  they  found  impossible 
to  do  without  abandoning  the  foundation  they  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, that  the  Church  of  England  had  been  reformed  and  per- 
fected on  the  true  principles  of  Christianity ^  as  illustrated  in  the 
theory  and  constitution  of  the  primitive  church  of  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  The  English  clergy  of  the  establishment  there- 
fore gradually  renounced  all  comnuinion  with  the  Protestants  on 
the  continent,  as  differing  from  them  on  the  subject  of  Episcopal 
organization,  and.  henceforth  treated  them  and  the  Puritans- alike 
as  being  schismatics,  who  had  departed  from  the  true  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

*  The  divine  corpmission  of  biabops  in  the  Church  of  England  as  a  third  order 
of  the  ministry,  was  first  publicly  advanced  a.  d.  1588,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
by  Dr.  Bancroft,  afterwai^  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — NeaU*$  Hut  PuritanSt  i. 
262,311,361. 
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The  fundamental  cause  of  this  lofiy  assumption  of  the  Church 
of  England  towards  Protestants  of  all  other  denominational  evi- 
dently arose  from  the  conflicting  notions  with  which  the  different 
parties  regarded  the  character  and  functions' of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospeL  The  Church  of  England  not  only  adhered  with  all  tenacity 
to  episcopacy,  but  also  to  the  old  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  tierg^ 
were  priests,  and  as  such  exercised  priestly  functions.  The 
I'rotestants  on  the  continent  and  the  Puritans  in  England  alike 
contended,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  equal  in  point  of 
order,  and  only  te(ichers  or  instructors  of  the  ffeople,  and  though 
they  had  a  divine  commission  as  such,*  yet  that  they  exercised  no 
priestly  function  whatever. 

Hence  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans  to  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  concerning  any  theological  doctrine.  In  fact  the  church 
in  the  first  instance  was  strictly  Calvinistic  in  those  particulars. 
The  hostility  of  the  Puritans  was  directed  against  episcopacy,  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  altars,  or  the  term  altar,  the 
lighting  of  candles  on  th&  altar,  receiving  the  eucharist  kneeling, 
the  figure  of  the  cross  in  churches,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
or  on  other  occasions,  &c.  all  of  which  matters  were  consistent 
with  the  functions  of  a  priesthood,  and  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land vindicated  as  having  been  ever  recognized  in  the  primitive 
church  in  those  purer  times  that  preceded  the  sixth  century. 

Every  question  of  controversy  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Puritans  I  apprehend  could  have  been  compromised,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  difference  between  theitk  concerning  the  priestly 
character  and  functions  of  the  ministry,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  two  such  opposite  theories,  it  only  remained  for  the  Pro- 
testant world  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  investi- 
gate that  early  corruption  of  the  primitive  church,  which  had 
changed  the  siniple  ministers  of  the  gospel  into  priests. 

As  we  have  already^  in  a  former  page,  given  our  views  as  to  how 
the  christian  church  was  'organized  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  shewn  how  it  'gradually  was  perverted  and 
corrupted  by  the  devices  and  inventions  of  men,  we  shall  not  on 
the  present  occasion  recapitulate  our  views  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  alone  confine  ourselves  to  a  historical  exposition  of  the  infi- 
nite perplexities  in  which  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  be- 
came involved,  in  consequence  of  their  adhering  to  the  notion  that 
Christ  or  the  apostles  liad  instituted  a  divinely  commissioned  body 
of  clergy,  or  Holy  Catholic  Church.     To  exhibit  this  subject  more 
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distinctly  in  all  its  embarraaementSv  we  must  go  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  Reformation. 

Luther»  Calvin,  Zwingle,  and  other  champions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  ordained  as  such  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  as  they  considered  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  merely  reformers  of  what  had  been  corruptly 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  they  were  regarded  both  by 
themselves  and  by  their  followers  as  being  clergymen  who  legiti- 
mately exercised  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  Why  then  should 
they  not  continue  to  preach  the  gospel,  baptize,  and  administer  the 
communion  as  heretofore  ?  Neither  ecclesiastics  nor  people  appear 
to  have  considered  the  subject  in  any  other  light,  until  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  restrain  other  persons  not  approved  of  by 
them,  from  the  exercise  of  what  was  considered  to  pertain  to 
ecclesiastical  functions.  This  circumstance  must  have'  brought  the 
subject  very  forcibly  to  their  minds,  and  if  they  had  duly  estimated 
its  bearing,  they  ought  to  have  discerned  that  they  had  not  accom- 
plished a  Reformation,  but  a  Revolxttion,  which  they  were  now 
required  to  provide  for  by  a  legislation  on  principles  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Christendom. 

This  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ordination  however  involved  many 
considerations  of  great  perplexity  to  persons  who  w«re  still  deeply 
prejudiced  by  their  previous  notions  concerning  the  ministerial 
office. 

,  For  as  the  Reformers  held  fast  to  the  belief  that  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church  had  been  appointed  by  Christ,  that  was  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  so  they  as  firmly  believed  that  in  all  time  since 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  a  certain  body  of  men  had  been 
ever  consecrated  under  divine  authority,  to  an  exclusive  perform- 
ance of  ministerial  functions^  and  who  under  the  teaching  of  the 
primitive  fathers  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  had  ever  been 
regarded  as  essentiaUy  constituting  that  church  with  whom  Christ 
was  to  manifest  his  presence  and  protection,  until  the- consummation 
of  ail  things. 

But  this  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  Church  in  a  visible 
corporation  or  community,  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation;  for  the  Papal  Church  through  which 
ecclesiastical  ordination  could  only  be  derived,  was  regarded  by 
them  as  the  anti-christ,  or  that  mystical  harjot  who  had-  filled  the 
earth  with  her  abominations.  Hence  it  was  impossible  under  such 
a  belief  to  comprehend  how  Christ  could  have  been  always  present 
in  his  mystical  agency  with  a  system  so  manifestly  corrupt  and 
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anti-cliristian.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  palpable  inference,  the  fint 
Reformers  could  not  discern  the  utter  fallacy  of  their  notion  con- 
cerning a  Holy  Catholic  Church  with  a  divine  comDiission  for  its 
ecclesiastical  ministers. 

Before  the  first  Reformers  could  take  time  to  properly  estimata 
this  subject,  they  were  hard  pressed  by  various  circumstances  that 
required  immediate  action.  Injudicious  and  heated  zealots  wen 
rising  up  around  them  who  advocated  what  the  more  prominent 
Reformers  esteemed  to  be  very  pernicious  doctrines.  These  persons 
tliey  knew  not  how  to  repress  unless  by  claiming  a  divine  authority 
for  their  own  ecclesiastical  ministry.  Such  an  assumption  however 
was  involved  with  insurmountable  perplexities,  and  indeed  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  had  not  the  prejudices  of  their  converts, 
who  all  believed  a  divine  commission  was  essential  to  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  any  proof  so  far  as 
regarded  their  assumption  on  the  subject.*  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
other  principal  Reformers,  therefore  did  not  long  delay  but  proceeded 
as  being  presbyters  themselves  to  ordain  other  persons  as  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  contending  that  they  had  power  under  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  to  ordain  such  persons,  provided 
they  had  a  sensible  call  to  the  ministry  from  God. 

But  though  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  Reformers  thus  cut  the 
knot  by  their  assumption,  the  subject  remained  in  all  its  perplexity 
for  their  successors  in  the  Reformation.  The  full  discussion  of  it 
however  was  scarcely  attempted  by  the  Protestants  on  the  conti- 
nent, owing  to  the  interference  of  kings  and  magistrates,  who 
prevented  the  further  development  of  Protestantism  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Churches;  the  ministers  of  which  were 
guaranteed  in  their  ecclesiastical  position,  and  all  sectaries  rigor- 
ously prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  question  therefore 
concerning  the  principle  of  the  ordination  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel  under  Protestant  Church  organization,  was  reserved  for 
investigation  in  England,  where  the  discussion  of  the  subject  could 

*  The  perplexity  of  this  matter  may  be  briefly  exhibited  ia  the  circumatancc, 
that  aa  they  could  not  recognize  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ, 
they  treated  the  ordinatioDS  conferred  by  that  church  witli  contempt,  and  ulti- 
mately required  all  Catbolic  clcrg-ymcn  becoming'  Protestants  to  be  re-ordaincd. 
Aguin  on  the  other  hand  they  would  not  recog-nize  the  rig'bt  of  any  Protectant  to 
preach  the  gospel  or  adminiister  the  sacramentd,  unleas  he  received  a  commiaiion 
from  them.  This  however  they  could  not  inaist  upon  but  as  beings  themselves 
minidtcrs  of  the  divinely  conntitutcd  Church  of  Christ.  Hence  the  writings  of  the 
first  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ordinations  arc  full  of  inconsistcociw 
and  contradictiuos  which  it  is  iinpoMible  to  reconcile. 
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not  be  prevented  however  much  the  Government  might  favor  the 
national  church.  As  this  question  was  deeply  involved  with  the 
theory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  still  comprehended 
in  its  bosom  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people,  the  Catholic 
clergy  came  into  the  field  of  controversy  against  both  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Puiitans,  and  assailed  their  assumptions  on  the 
^abject  of  ecclesiastical  ordinations^  with  objections  that  are  of  the 
greatest  logical  importance  towards  estimating  the  true  position 
and  character  of  all  denominations  of  Protestant  clergymen. 

In  our  previous  observations  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  Englandf  we  have  hitherto  only  regarded  the  action  of  Protes- 
tants among  themselves.  The  Reformation  had  now  become 
firmly  established,  and  penalties  had  been  enacted  against  all  who 
should  oppose  the  privileges  of  the  national  church.  The  inefii- 
cacy  however  of  civil  enactments  to  regulate  the  consciences  of 
mankind  concerning  their  religious  faith  we  have  already  shown  in 
the  account  we  have  given  of  the  Puritans.  We  need  not  wonder 
therefore  that  neither  the  preaching  of  the  Protestants,  nor  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Government  with  all  its  penalties  could  in- 
duce a  multitude  of  English  Catholics  to  renounce  the  ancient  faith. 

The  Catholics  therefore  zealously  defended  all  the  institutions 
and  doctrine^  of  their  church,  as  well  as  assailed  the  innovations  of 
the  Protestants  in  England  with  such  fofce  of  reasoning,  that  these 
last  however  earnest  they  were  in  their  disputes  with  one  another, 
were  continually  obliged  to  come  to  a  truce  and  turn  their  united 
or  divided  strength  against  the  Catholics,  who  zealously  published 
books  either  of  defence  or  attack  against  their  Protestant  adver- 
saries. 

Where  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics  involved  the  interpre- 
tadon  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  institutions  of  the  primitive 
church  before  the  fourth  century,  the  Protestants  generally  speak- 
ing had  the  advantage,  but  whenever  the  dispute  was  implicated 
in  a  recognition  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  an  institution  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Protestants  then  became  utterly  con- 
founded and  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  on  Protestant 
principles.  This  embarrassment  still  breaks  them  down  in  their 
disputes  with  the  Catholics   at  the  present  day. 

The  cause  of  this  insuperable   embarrassment  is  evident;   the 

belief  entertained  by  Protestants  whether  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Presbyterians,  &c.  in  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  distinctly  admits 

that  Christ  did  establish  a  church  under  a  divinely  commissioned 

ministry,  who  were  to  instruct  mankind  with  authority,  administer 
52  V.  2 
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ncramenUy  and  ordain  other  persons  to  sooeeed  them  in  •  this 
ref  ponnble  office,  under  the  Bpiritoal  saperintendence  of  Christ  till 
the  literal  ending  of  the  world. 

Such  being  the  universal  belief  of  the  Protestants  eoneeming  the 
original  institution  of  the  christian  church  and  its  divinely  consti- 
tnted  ministerst  the  Catholics  as  holding  the  same  theory,  thea 
consistently  maintained,  that  according  to  the  opinion  common  to 
all  parties,  the  church  as  being  under  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  Christ  from  its  institution  until  the  ending  of  the  world,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  infallible  in  all  her  past  conduct  and 
action.  For,  if  otherwise,  what  was  the  wordi  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Holy  Catholic  Church?  Hence  it  necessarily  followed  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  most  outrageous  heresy,  far  worse  than  any 
other  that  had  hitherto  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In 
the  second  place,  they  attacked  the  Protestants  on  the  peculiar 
absurdity  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  churches  standing  on  the 
divine  foundation  established  by  'Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
seeing  that  they  had  only  revolted  from  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  set  up  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity unknown  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  that  the  Catholic 
Church  had  existed.  Or,  if  any  notions  analogous  to  those  enter- 
tained by  Protestants  had  been  ever  heard  of  in  former  times,  they 
had  been  distinctly  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  holy  Councils 
that  the  church  had  assembled  to  determine  on  such  matters. 

I  shall  not  waste  the  reader's  time  in  mentioning  the  desperate 
exertions  of  the  Protestants  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  Catholic 
argument  on  this  subject.  All  manner  of  evasions  and  subterfuge, 
were  mode  use  of,  but  still  the  Catholic  objection  stands  firm 
against  any  connection  that  can  possibly  exist  between  Protes- 
tantism and  that  holy  church  supposed  to  have  been  established 
by  Christ  when  upon  earth,  unless  it  be  also  expressly  admitted 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  true  church,  with  whom  Christ  has 
been  ever  present  during  all  the  time  of  the  imputed  Romish  cor- 
ruptions and  idolatries. 

Tho  Church  of  England  soon  announced  their  solution  of  this 
objection  of  the  Catholics,  by  conceding  to  them  the  point  of  eccle- 
siastical ordination.  They  admitted  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true 
church,  and  that  as  such  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  England 
derived  the  virtue  of  their  ordination  through  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  who  promoted  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a 
third  order  in  the  ministry,*  as  such  had  conveyed  the  seicred  influ- 

*  Thai  tho  Church  of  Rome  does  not  regard  bishope,  as  a  third  ordtft  see  our 
remarks  Vol.  U.  177,  &c. 
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ence  from  the  apostles  down  to  the  time  of  the  RefoHnation.  But 
after  having  made  this  concession  so  essential  to  the  support  of 
their  pretensions  and  privileges  against  the  Puritans,  the  Church 
of  England  then  superciliously  turned  on  the  Catholics,  and  told 
them  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  gradually  become  flagitiously 
corrupt  in  doctrine,  institution  and  practice,  and  that  God  in  his 
divine  providence  had  overruled  the  kings  of  England  to  accom- 
plish a  Reformation  of  his  church,  by.  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  true  spouse  of  Christ,  a  church  without 
wrinkle  or  blemish,  with  a  hierarchy  of  divinely  commissioned 
ministers  standing  upon  the  fountlation  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.* 

The  only  practical  benefit  of  this  concession  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Catholics  respecting  ecclesiastical  ordination,  was 
the  privilege,-  if  it  be  wojth  that  name,  that  Catholic  clergymen 
can  be  received  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
virtue  of  their  asserted  episcopal  ordination,  while  a  Presbyterian 
or  any  other  Protestant  divine  on  joining  the  clergy  of  the  English 
establishment  is  required  to  be  re-ordained  by  an  English  bishop. 
Except  in  this  particular,  the  Church  of  England  has  treated  the 
Catholic  clergy  as  ishe  has  those  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  viz, 
with  all  manner  of  contempt  and  oppression. 

But  though  the  Church  of  England  had  thus  rectified  her  posi- 
tion concerning  her  clergymen,  so  as  to  maintain  that  a  spiritual 
connection  existed  between  them  and  the  church  established  by 
Christ  through  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  their  new  position  was 

*  The  absurd  princi]ple  opon-  which  the  Church  of  Eng^land  assumea  an  apoa- 
tolical  foundation  >throug^h  the  ordination  of  her  clergy  bos  been  admirably 
exhibited  by  Macauley,  (MmccI.  iii.  303,)  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book 
entitled  ''Church  and  State." 

"The  succession  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  derived  as  it  is  from 
the  Chdrch  of  Rome,  can  never  prove  more  for  the  Church  of  Eng'land  than  it 
proves  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Arian  Ckurehet  which 
once  predominated  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  OstrogoUis,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  were  aH  Epieeopai  Chwrehee,  and  all  had  a 
Ikirer  claim  than  that  of  England  to  the  apostolical  succession  as  being  much 
nearer  to  apostolical  times.  In  the  East,  the  Greek  Church  which  is  at  variance 
on  points  of  faith  with  all  the  Western  Churches,  has  an  equal  claim  to  this  suc- 
cession. The  Nestorian,  the.  Eutychian,  the  Jacobite  Churches,  all  kereiieal,  att 
tondimfied  by  Couneila,  of  which  even  Protestant  divines  have  generally  spoken 
with  respect,  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  apostolical  succession.  Now  if,  of  teachers 
having  apostolical  ordere,  a  vast  majority  have  taught  mud^  error, — if  a  large  pro- 
portion have  taught  deadly  hereey,  &c.  how  can  Mr.  O.  call  upon  us  to  submit,  &c. 
to  the  authority  of  a  church,  (of  England,)  on  the  ground  that  she  has  such 
orders.'* 
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virtually  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat  on  the  whole  Bubject 
of  controversy ;  for  the  Catholics  contended  on  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  his  church  until  the 
end  of  all  things,  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  mere  continuance  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinations,  even  if  valid,  which  the  Catholics  denied 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  it  equally  implied  the  preser- 
vation of  the  church  from  all  error  in  doctrine.  The  Church  of 
England  therefore,  had  entirely  broken  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  not  only  by  ordaining  plergymen  through  bishops  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  having  most  presumptuously 
undertaken  to  assert  that  the  Holy  CathoHc  Church  had  fallen  into 
grievous  errors  and  corruptions.  The.  Catholics  also  contended 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  if  this  last 
undertook  to  assert  that  corruptions  had  taken  place  in  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  fifth  century, 
any  other  Protestant  Church  might  vith  the  same  propriety,  if 
they  thought  proper,  go  further  back  in  time  and  charge  the  first 
four  Councils  with  having  introduced  grievous  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, and  thus  upon  the  very  precedent  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  promise  that  Christ  had  made  to  be  with  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  might  be  set  at  naught  even  from  the  very  time  of 
the  apostles  themselves. 

To  these  arguments  of  the  Catholic^  the  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  able  to  make  any  reply.*     They  have  merely  reiterated 

*  Thia  matter  is  very  diBtinctly  admitted  by  Mr.  Froude,  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oxford  Tract  School.  {RemainB,  i.  401.)  *<ADd  first,  Lehall'attack  you  for 
the  exprcasion,  *  The  church  teaches  so  and  so,'  which  I  observe  is  in  the  Tract 
equivalent  to  '  The  prayer  book,  &c.  teaches  ^os  so  and  so.'  Now  suppose  a  con- 
scientious layman  to  enquire  on  what  g'rounds  the  grayer  book,  &c.  are  called  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  how  shall  we^nswer  him?  Shall  we  tell  him  that  they 
arc  embodied  in  an  act  qf  Parliament  ?  So  is  the  Spoliation  bill.  Shall  we  tell  him 
that  they  were  formally  enacted  by  ponvocation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.?  But 
what  especial  claim  had  this  convocation  to  monopolize  the  name  and  authority  of 
ih*  ckwrek?  Shall  we  toll  •him  that  ail' the  clergy  assented  to  them  ever  since  their 
enactment  ?  But  to  what  interpretation  of  them  have  all  or  even  the  major  part  of 
the  clergy  assented  ?  For  if  it  is  the  assent  of  the  clergy  that  makes  the  prayer 
book,  &c.  tke  teaching  of  the  church,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire,  not  for  what 
may  seem  to  the  enquirer  to  be  iheir  real  meaohig,  but  for  the  meaning  which  tbo 
majority  of  the  clergy  haVc  in  fact  attached  tu  them.  It  w»H  be  necessary  to  poll 
the  Hoadleians,  Puritans  and  Laiidians,  and  to  be  determined  by  most  votes. 
Again,  suppose  him  to  have  ascertained  this,  another  question  occurs.  Why  is 
the  opinion  of  the  English  clergy  since  the  enactment  of  the  prayer  book  entitled 
to  be  called  the  teaching  qf  the  church,  more  than  that  of  the  dirgy  qf  the  eixteen  pre- 
vioue  centuriei,  &c.?  I  can  sec  no  other  claim  which  the  prayer  book  has  dn  a  lay- 
man's deference  aa  the  teaching  qf  the  church,  which  the  breviary  and  miasal  havo 
not  in  a  far  greater  degree." 
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the  charge  of  corruptions. having  been  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  they  attempted  to  establish  by  referring  to  Scrip- 
ture texts  and  passages.  But  by  such  proceeding,  they  manifestly 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  church  established  by 
Christy  and  sustain  themselves  by  advocating  a  right  to  interpret 
the'  Scripture  -for  themselves,  which  right  however  they  denied 
both  to  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  under  contrary  pretexts,* 
but  which  they  sustained  by  the  infliction  of  temporal  punishments 
on  both  of  their  opponentti. 

Since  the  time  of  King  James  I.  the  Church  of  England  has 
maintained  an  anomalous  position  both  towards  other  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  the  sympathies  of  her 
clergy  are  manifestly  more  favorable  to  the  last.  Indeed  attempts 
have  been  made  by  individual  clergymen  of  the  English  Church  t 
to  obtain  a  recognition  of  their  establishment  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  matter  which  is  not  impossible  if  the  latter 
could  be  induced  to  modify  some  of  her  doctrines  and  institutions. 
At  any  rate  so  far  as  mere  Protestantism  is  concerned,  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  for  the  last  two  centuries  an  actual  bulwark 
to  the  Church  of  Rome»  by  expressly  defending  her  as  a  true 
Church  of  Christ,  although  corrupted,  and  in  maintaining  the  apos- 
tolic descent  of  her  clergy,  and  the  validity  of  their  priestly  func- 
tions an  the  administration  of  the  8adraments.|    As  these  particulars 

• 

*  Kiag*  James  II.  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to  argue  with  the  Church  of 
England,  fpr  that  they  used^tl)^  theory  of  the  Puritans  whep  disputing  with  the 
Catholics,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  when  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Puritans. 

t  As  for  instance  the  late  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Oxford  Tract  writers. 

t  Some  persons  may  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  text  with  the 
iact,  that  some 'of  the  best  works  Against  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  written 
by  clergymen  of  the  Church. of  England.  When  I  speak  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  as  a  corporation  whose  policy  and  conduct  is  to  be  judged  of  as  a 
wbde  by  the  action  of  the  majority,  or  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  church.  Now 
it  is  well  known  there  are  two  parties  in  the  Church  of  EIngland;  first,  the  high 
church  party  whose  theory  is  fundamentally  constructed  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  cler}^  are  prie$t$  and  exercise  prieeliy  functions.  This  party,  which  is  the  ruling 
power,  I  am  not  aware  have  ever  written  any  thing  worth  reading  against  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Secondly,  the  low  church  party,  who  either  reject  Ihe  prusUy 
tharader  cf  the  clergy,  or  hold  it  in  such  a  light  as  scarcely  differs  from  the  Pres- 
byterians. These  last  have  been  the  real  opponents  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  in  favor  of  recognizing  other  Protestants  as  being  as  faithful 
members  of  Christ's  church  as  themselves.  As  this  low  church  party  has  little 
influence  upon  the  systematic  operation  of  thb  Church  of  England,  I  could  not 
speak  of  that  church  otherwise  than  in  her  corporate  action.  What  that  has 
been  I  think  the  reader  can  very  directly  infer  from  the  extract  from  the  British 
Critic  quoted  page  230,  (note.) 
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coDBtitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Church  of  England  hat 
settled  down,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  her  clergy  from  the 
time  of  Laud  to  the  Oxford  Tractarians  have  continually  sought  to 
make  her  more  conformable  with  the  institutions*  rites  and  practices 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Having  now  shewn  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  that  attends  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  regards  the  supposed  perpe- 
tuity of  a*  Holy  Catholic  Church  established  by  Christ,  let  us  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  bearing  of  the  Catholic  objection  on  that 
subject  against  the  Presb^teriansr-whom  wcshall,  for  brevity  sake, 
use  as  the  representative  of  all  other  Protestant  sects  who  have 
renounced  episcopacy,  and  govern  themselves  only  by  elders  and 
presbyters. 

Absurd  as  the  arguments  are  by  which*  the  Church  of  England 
has  attempted  to  identify. herself  with  that  technical  church  sup- 
posed to  have  been  established  by  Christ,  which  was  to  endure 
under  his  protection  to  the  end  of  the  worM,  her  reasoning  at  any 
rate  is  superior  to  that  employed « by  the  Presbyterians;  for  how- 
ever absurdly  the  English  Church  has  limited  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  signify  nothing  more  than  an  apostolic  succession  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  Presbyterians  cannot  even  avail 
themselves  of  the  thepry  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  they 
reject  the  ordination  given  by,  the  Catholic  Chprch,  and  require  all 
priests  who  may  join  their  communion  to  be  r&-ordained  by  Protes- 
tant ministers. 

The  Presbyterian  divines  in  their  controversy  with  the  Church 
of  England,  have  contended  that  the  .Scriptures  do  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  liishops  as  a  third  order  in  the  ministry,  and  that  the 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ  Aid  not  ^knowledge  them  in  the 
sense  of  diocesan  bishops,  and  therefore  ordination  by  presbyters  is 
valid  in  constituting  the  individual  a  true  member  of  the  christiaii 
ministry.  But  this  argument  although  sustained  with  great  learn- 
ing and  ability^  is  a  mere  mystification  of  the  subject  in  contro- 
versy, for  the  question  of  real  importance  is,  how  are  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  to  be  identified  with  that  church  recognized  by  them 
as  having  been  established  by  Christ  with  whom  he  was  to  continue 
to  the  ending  of  the  world  ?  For  gp*anting  thtit  bishops  were  only 
presbyters  as  to  their  order>  hoic  was  the  mccession  of  the  church 
established  by  Christ  con/veyed  down  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy^  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  d  Rome,  wTiether 
regarded  as  bishops  or  preshyterst  alone  fill  up  the  interval  of  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  primitive 
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church,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther  and 
Calvin.  If  then  the  succession  of  the  ministry  comes  through  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  whether 
it  came  through  bishops  or  presbyters,  either  of  them  being  as 
much  defiled  «8  the  other  by  the  false  doctrines,  corruptions,  blas- 
phemies and  idolatries  of  that  church.  Where  then  was  the  true 
church  of  Christ  as  concerned  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
gospel  during  these  twelve  hundred  years. 

This  condition  of  the  argument  has  utterly  perplexed  the  Pres- 
byterians .from  the  time  this  question  has  been  mooted,  and  they 
have  endeavored,  to  resolve  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Some 
have  attempted  a  solution  by  what  Robinson,  {Eecles,  Researehf 
476,)  has  called  a  ztgz<ig  succession,  u  e,  one  that  lays  hold  on 
every  man  who  opposed  Catholic  doctrines,  &c.  during  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Romish  Church,  no  matter  in  what  region  he  may  have 
lived,  or  what  his  opinions  might  be;  and  then  connected  them 
together  until  they  terminated  in  the  indk^iduals  who  introduced 
the  Reformation,  and  established  Protestant  or  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Others  ag^n  have  supposed  an  invisible  church,  in 
which  righteous  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  members 
unknown  to  themselves^  have  ever  existed  even  in  the  darkest  times 
and  thus  conveyed  the  promises  of  Christ  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  they  justified  on  the  ground,  that  as  Christ  had  promised 
where  two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name  that  he  was  in  their 
midst,  so  there  had  been  always  such  persons  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  consequently  that  such  two  or 
three  persotis  constituted  "  a  church."  This  preposterous  interpre- 
tation which  we  have  already  shewn.  Vol.  II.  177,  (note,)  to  be 
wholly  foreign  to  any  such  application,  is  furthermore  directly  sub- 
versive of  the  doctrine  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  established  by 
Christ,  for  if  two  or  three  devout  laymen  meeting  together  consti- 
tute a  church,  then  no  one  Protestant  church,  be  their  government, 
discipline  or  doctrine  what  it  may,  is  more  a  church  of  Christ  than 
any  assembly  of  two  or  tkrtt  mere  devout  laymen  at  the  present 
time.  .  , 

The  Presbyterians  Could  have  easily  extricated  themselves  from 
this  dilemma,  if  their  clergy  had  been  willing  to  renounce  an  eccle- 
siastical superiority  to  the  laity^  for  they  have  ever  had  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  know.that  Christ's  promise  to 
be  with  the  apostles  was  not  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the  end 
of  the  age,  t.  e.  of  the  Jewish  age ;  but,  infatuated  with  the  notion 
of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  they  could  not  consent  to  be  regarded 
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M  mere  laymen*  They  wanted  to  possess  a  divine  -  amtkoriiy  to 
expound  Scripture,  to  administer  sacraments  and  ordain  suck 
other  persons  as  they  might  approve  to  the  gospel  ministry.  To 
admit  that  any  other  persons  than  themselves  had  a  right  to  do 
such  acts,  would  have  subverted  their  assumed  importance,  and 
would  allow  others  to  preach  doctrines  that  they  abhorred.  They 
therefore  clung  with  all  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Holy  Cjuholic 
Church,  to  whom  Christ  had  promised  the  assistance  of  his  pre- 
sence to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  they  as  ministers  of  this 
church  had  a  divine  commission.  But  as  they  aliso  argued  it  was 
utterly  incredible  that  the  promise  of' Christ  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  agencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  cut  the 
knot  by  assuming  that  Christ's  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  they 
could  not  tell  how,  until  it. reached  th^  Reformation,  when  all  diffi* 
culties  ceased  in  the  true  scriptural  constitution  of  ihe  Presbyterian 
Churches,  who  now  stood  forth  before  the  world  under  the  foU 
authority  of  Christ's  difline  commission,  as  being  ministers  of  the 
gospel  vfith  whom  he  would  continue  always  "  even  to  the  ending 
of  the  worlds"* 

9 

*  11m  following'  eztracto' from  CaMn*$  IntUiuUM,  Kb.  iv.  ehap§,  1>  2,  3,  &c.  will 
•uiBcieiitlj  shoipr  that  his  Dotioni  concerning'  the  RothdHtj  of  the  ministera  of  the 
gwpel  WM  not  leM  arbitrary  than  those  of  the  BonMuaiate. 

**  God  has  appointed  pastors  and  teachers  that  his  people  might  be  taoght 
bj  their  lips,  ht  haa  Invuled  them  with  authority,  in  short  he  h&s  omitted  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  a  holy  unity  of  faith,  and  to  the  establishment  of  good 
order/' 

«Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church  (what  church?)  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
remission  of  sins,  or  any  salvation,  he.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  who  reject  the 
spiritual  food  for  their  souls  which  is  extended  to  them  by  the  hands  <tf  the  church 
deserve  to  perish  with  hunger  and  want." 

<*  It  is  a  good  proof  of  our  obedience  when  we  listen  to  his  (God's)  qiinisters, 
just  as  if  he  were  addressing  us  himself,  &c.'  And  in  so  much  thb  greater  detes- 
tation ought  wc  to  hold  those  apostates  who  make  ft  their  study  to  cause  division  in 
churches,  as  if  they  would  drive  away  the  shoep  from  the  fold  and  throw  them 
into  the  jaws  of  wolves." 

**  Hence  the  visible  church  rises  conspicuous  to  our  view.  For  wherever  we 
find  the  word  of  (Sod  purely  preached  and  heard,  and  the  sacraments  administered 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  there,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  a  church  of 
God,  for  his  promise  can  never  deceive,  'where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/  *' 

*'  He  "  (Crod)  <*  considers  every  one  as  a  traitor  and  apottate  from  religion,  who 
perversely  withdraws  himself  from  any  christian  society  leAtdb  prcseroet  the  fmc 
mimetry  qf  the  word  and  iocramente.  He  "  (God)  '*  commends  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  account  every  vioUUion  qf  Uan  u^ringetnent  qf  his 


own.** 


'*  When  Christ  conferred  on  the  apofitles  the  power  of  remitting  sins,  it  was  not 
his  intention  that  they  should  merely  absolve  from  their  sins,  those  who  were  con- 
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Bat  though  the  Presbyterian  clergy  might  satisfy  their  own 
flocks  with  this  mode  of  reasoning,  or  might  puzzle  an  antagonist 
who  should  f^l  into  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  prove  the  nega- 
tive to  their  assumption,  still  they  did  not  feel  satisfied  themselves 
with  their  own  conclusion.  Hence  they  fortified  their  position  by 
the  ingenious  assumption  that  every  true  christian  minister  has 
a  special'  call  from  Ghd,  to  take  on-  him  the  office  of  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  therefore  as  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
consequently  have  a  commission  directly  from  God  himself.  This 
doctrine,  however  flattering  it  might  be  to  the  already  ordained 
clergy,  was  nevertheless  liable  to  a  very  serious  objection,  for  as 
the  divine  call  was  only,  known  to  the  individual  himself,  so  any 
one  under  such  a  doctrine  might  set  up  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  exereise  all  the  functions  of  a  clergyman -in  virtue  of  this 
supposed  divine  call.  .To  remedy  therefore  the  abuses  to  which 
the  theory  of  a  divine,  call  was  liable,  the  Presbyterians  in  direct 
aonfatation  of  the  very  theory  of  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  from 
Ood,  undertook  to  examine  the  individual  who  claimed  to  be  thus 
oaUedt  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  "sound  in  the  faith,"  t.  e. 
whether  he  agreed  with  his  examiners  in  their  sectarian  expositions 
of  Christianity,  and  which  was  however  attended  with  this  addi- 
Vonal  puzzle,  that  what  was  "sound"  in  the  one  sect,  was  often 
very  "  unsound  **  in  the  creed  of  another  Presbyterian  sect. 

Yet  as  the  non^piscopal  clergy  could  get  no  better  foundation 
^ir  their  divine  commission  they  carried  it  to  its  perfection,  by  each 
particular  sect  assuming  that  they  were  a  truly  divine  and  orthodox 
church,  and  h&ving  as  such  determined  whether  the  candidate  for 
the  ministry  had,  or  had  not,  a  true  call  irom  God  by  his  con- 
formity to  their  peculiar  religious  notions,  they  then  if  they  ap- 

verted  firom  impiety  to  the  chriAtxan  fiuih,  but  rather  that  thej  should  cdntinuaHj 
exefcite  this  office  among'  the  faithful/*  &e. 

*'  Bj  this  method  he  "  (God)  **  dedaree  hu  kindness  towards  us,  since  he 
chooses  from  Biaong  men  those  who  aie  Id  behi$  amba$9ador$  to  the  world,  to  be 
As  iMUerpntm-B  qf  kit  tfcret  vtUi,  and  tvtn  toaetaa  pertonal  repreBtntatwu,** 

« Therefore  that  restless  and  turbulent  persons  may  not  presumptuously 
intrude  themselves  into  the  office  of  teaching*  or  governing,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided," (of  Gk>d,)  *'that  no  ope  shall  assume  a  public  office  in  the  church  without 
a  call,"  (<•  tf.  from  Ood.)  «'  This  may  frequently  be  observed  in  Paul,  who  when  ho 
wishes  to  prove  his  apostleshipr almost  always  alleges  his  call,  together  with  his 
fidelity,  &c.  If  so  eminent  a  minister  of  Christ  dare  not  arrogate  to  himself  an 
authority  to  require  his  being  heard  in  the  church,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
appointment- to  i(by  a  divi he  commission,  Ilc— what  extreme  impudence  must  it 
be  if  any  aix^  destitute  of  both  these  characters  should  claim  such  an  honor  to 
himself." 

-  53  V.  2 
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proved  of  bim,  ordained  him,  t.  e*  gave  him  a  divine  e&mmiuiomt 
that  authorized  him  under  the  limitations  of  a  sectarian  creed»  to 
instruct  the  laity,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  assist  in  the  ordi- 
nadon  of  other  ministers,  functions  which  they  assert  no  man  can 
exercise  without  a  divine  commission.*  This  doctrine  the  unre- 
flecting laity  of  each  different  denomination  are  absurd  enough  to 
receive  as  being  the  very  institution  of  Christ,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  they  blindly  concede  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations, the  power  of  determining  all  particulars,  whether  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline.  On  these  subjects  the  Protestant  clergy  through 
indirect  means  often  assume  all  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  of  as  persecuting  a  temper  as  far  as  they  have  the 
ability  to  exercise  power.t 

While  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  between  the  Church  ef  Eng- 
land and  the  Puritans  were  ^very  day  more  and  more  embittering 
the  respective  parties,  their  quarrel  became  further  aggravated  by 
the  political  contest  that  arose  between  Ring  Charles  I.  and  the 

*  The  moot  eminent  instances  of  arrogance  and  incoasisiency  in  the  partacolar 
of  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry,  are  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  Friends  where 
the  very  basis  of  their  association  is  assumed  to  be,  that  their  speakers  are  moved 
to  express  themselves  by  the  immediate  influences  of  Jtbe  Spirit  of  God.  Tei  when 
individuals  sometimes  urge  matters  among  them  that  do  not  please  the  reoog- 
nixed  preachers,  these  last  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  a  yery  Ipfty  position  towards 
them,  and  indirectly  at  least  charge  them  with,great  presumption. 

In  a  book  recently  published^  by  an  English  lady,  entitled  "Quakerism,  or  the 
Story  of  My  Life,"  she  relates  at  page  40,  that  on  a  c^rtoSn  occasion  when  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  meeting  ventured  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  mere  word 
in  a  public  report,  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  recommended  by  a  female  preacher, 
the  latter  expressed  herself  as  follows :  **  ft  is  an  Awful'tbing  for  one,  who  is  uoi  qf 
the  called,  to  presume  to  touch  the  ark.  For  so  doing  Uzzah  {Perished,  and  to  IH 
all  thine  enemiee  periah,  oh  Lord  !  These  are  solemn  meetings,  and  my  soul  trem- 
bleth  within  mc.  Oh  it  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  speak  in  meetings  of  discipline, 
to  keep  down  the  willings  and  the  runnings,"  (t.  e.  the  expression  of  sentiments 
contrary  to  those  of  the  preachers.)  *<  To  be  willing  to  sit  still,"  (t.  e.  to  be  exclu- 
sively directed  by  the  preacher,)  **  this  is  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us,"  (t.  c.  yam 
the  ordinary  members,)  *'  this  controversy  is  against  the  willings  and  the  run- 
nings," (t.  e.  the  presumption  of  those  who  kpeak  conirfiry  to  the  preachers.) 
**  We  must  come  down— come  down,"  (t.  s.  the  ordinary  members  must  submit 
to  the  divinely  inspired  preacher.)  "  It  i* very  .painful  for  me  to  be  called  on  to 
speak  in  this  manner,  but  I  dare  not  withhold,  and  I  feel  I  am  made  willing  to 
submit  to  the  requirings  of  the  life  within." 

Neither  is  this  assumption  of  divine  authorTty  by  the  preacher  always  confined 
to  administering  severe  reproof;  for  the  book  above  referred  to,  at  page  53,  relates 
an  instance  where  an  unrecognized  speakec  was  forced  out.of  the  meeting. 

t  The  arrogance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  these  particulan  has  been  most 
exquisitely  delineated  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  his  celebrated  Dedication  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  The  reader  will  find  s^me  extracts  from  it  in  our  Appendix,  Art.  No. 
10,  which  are  well  deserving  a  serious  reflection. 
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English  Parliamentt  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  put  the  question  of  the  liberties  of  mankind  against  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings  in  a  position  feu*  final  adjudication. 

Though  this  controversy  of  the  commons  concerning  the  arbi- 
trary powers  of'  the  kings  of  £ngland  would  have  been  brought  to 
an  issue  sooner  or  later,  through  the  mere  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  people  since  the  revival  of  letters,  yet  that  event  had  been 
greatly  hastened,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
formation,  and  still  mofe  so  in  the  second  place,  by  the  contests 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church  of  £n gland,  which  every 
day  implicated  the  question  concerning  the  object  of  civil  govern- 
ment more  and  more  with  'the  geileral  subject  of  theological  dis- 
putation. The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident.  As  the  Church  of 
England  through  the  patronage  of  the'  royal  government  had  been 
for  a  long  time  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Puritans,  it  became  an 
unavoidable  question  with  these  last  to  ascertain  upon  what  right 
the  monarch  exercised  such  power.  Though  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft had  now  for  centuries  prevailed  over  the  understanding  of 
mankind  so  far  as  to  make  loyalty  to  the  king  as  eminent  a  virtue 
M  faithfulness  towards  God,  yet  the  deep  study  of  the  Scripture 
by  all  classes  of  people,  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  had 
widely  dispelled  such  a  delusion  "in  the  minds  of  a  multitude  of 
persons,  while  the  republican  scheme  of  Christianity  among  the 
Puritans  began  to  influence  all  classes  of  persons  including  the 
nobility,  who  fqr  selF-preservation  •  now  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
BCjihe  limitations  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  which  as  inter- 
preted by  him 'and  his  couriers  virtually  constituted  him  an  abso- 
lute despot.  -  It  is  not  necessary  we  should  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  in  its  political  features.-  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  people  of 
England  as  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  commencing  with 
Charles  I.  was  continued  with  various  and  alternate  advantages  of 
the  contending  parties  until  the  revolution  of  a.  d.  1688,  when  the 
infatuated  James  II.  by  "his  absurdly  arbitrary  conduct  forced  even 
the  Church  of  England,  hitherto  the  great  bulwark  of  the  king's 
arbitrary  government,  to  array  herself  on  the  popular  side.  The 
revolution  that  ensued  under  Ring  William  III.  essentially  recog- 
nized the  true  principles  of  human  rights  whether  in  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  which  however  partially  executed  at  that  time 
gave  an  impulse  which  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  downfall 
of  all  civil  authority  nOt  founded  on  the  principle  that  government 
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is  for  the  good  of  the  people  or  commons,  and  boC  lor  the  pnri- 
leged  cltMes  of  kiiiei»  nobles  snd  priests. 

The  Engluh  rerolation  of  16^8  is  «n  erent  which  belongs  to  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  modem  historr  of 
the  world  in  which  a  goTemment  ^ras  established  on  the  principle 
of  a  direct  compromise  between  the  monarch  and  his  people*  in 
which  their  rights  were  fully  recognized  under  lairs  passed  hj 
themselves.  The  &ct  itself  is  an  eminent  proof  of- the  great  intd- 
lectual  and  moral  elevation  to  which  the  English  people  had  risen 
siBce  the  commencement  of  their  struggle  with  King  Chaiies  L 
and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  cinmmstance  that  at  this 
time  all  other  nations  in  Europe,  but  the  Hollanders  and  Swiss, 
had  sunk  under  the  deepest  oppression  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government. 

The  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world  through  the  English  revolution  under  King 
William  III.  were  results  from  the  conflict  of  diflerent  principles 
which  chic*fly,  though  not  exclusively,  proceeded  from  christian 
sectaries  in  England.  These  different  principles  as  illustrating  the 
progressive  development  of  the  ChristiaB  Dispensation,  we  shall 
now  enumerate  to  our  readers,  imd  shew  that  in  their  antagonistie 
principles  they  led  to  those  compromises  of  interests,  which  ought 
more  legitimately  to  have  proceeded  from  christian  charity,  agree- 
ably to  the  institutions  of  the  divine  found(9r  of  our  religion. 

During  the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  contest  between 
Charles  I.  and  bis*  parliaments,  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  entirely  suspended,  And  the  Presbyterians  temporarily 
obtained  such  a  pre-eminence  that  they  openly  claimed  a  right 
jure  divina  to  a  national  establishment,  and  that  the  government 
should  sustain  them  and  their  discipline  by  repressing  all  sectaries. 
But  there  was  a  very  large  body  of  Puritans,  who  as  Baptists, 
Independents,  &c.  could  not  conscientiousiy*  acquiesce  in  the  Pres- 
byterian creed  and  discipline  i  a  struggle  then  ensued  in  which  the 
Presbyterians  were  defeated,  and  the  Independents  prevailed,  who 
advocated  the  principle  of  a  general  toleration  to  all  who  recog- 
nized what  were  called  the  fundamental  trudis  of  Christianity.* 
Under  the  rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  however  much 
those  times  have  been  since  caricatured  by  preposterous  exhibi- 
tions made  by  irreligious  men  and  servile  courtiers,  there  is  no 

*Thoro  it  an  exeellcnt,  ihough  very  brief,  account  of  the  principles  of  the  Inde- 
pendento,  given  under  thai  head  in  the  Encjclopedia  Britannica. 
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doubt  that  serious  and  devout  men  made  great  progress  towards  a 
more  perfect  appreciation  of  Cbrisdanity  as  exhibited  in  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

Thus  the  Baptists  came  forward  in  great  strength  against  the 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  on  that  subject,  that  they  have  ever  since  constituted 
a  powerful  and  increasing  sect  who  bear  a  continual  testimony 
against  this  ancdent  corruption  of  Christianity. 

A  further  and  most  beneficial  movement  towards  the  purification 
of  Christianity  was  set  on  foot  at  these  times  through  George  F0X9 
a  well  intended  honest  .shoemaker,  whose  followers  •  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Society  of-  Friends^  would  have  effected  the 
greatest  improvement  oh  the  Reformatioii,  had  not*  their  founder 
unfortunately  fallen  into  the  delusion  that  he  was  inspired  of  God 
to  proclaim  his .  doctrines  to  mankind.  This  enthusiastic  notion, 
adopted  by  his  foUowers  who  also  claim  to  be  led  by  the  imme- 
diate influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  given  rise  to  much  absurdity 
on  the  part  of  the  Friends.  Though  they  have  very  unjustifiably 
rejected  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  of  commemorating  the 
Lord's  death,  yet  they  are'  fully  sustained  in  their  g^at  view  of 
the  christian  dispensation  that  it  essentisJly  consists  in  love  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  They  are  also  fully  j^istified  in  their  rejection  of 
any  divinely -cotai^tituted  clergy,  that  neither  Sunday,  nor  any  other 
holy  days  are  of  divine-  appointment,  that  no  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
body  have  any  authority  over  the  consciencyas  of  mankind. 

The  Friend^  have  per^vered  in  their  testimony  on  these  subjects 
very  energetically  ever  since,  and  in  their  opposition  to  war,  to 
domestiq.  slavei;y,  to  ii^temperanee,  and  in  their  advocacy  of  purity 
and  simplicity,  of  manners,  they  have  ever  been  prominent  among 
good  men  in  carrying  on  that  great  Work  that  tends  to  the  ultimate 
purification  of  Christianity  from  all  its  corruptions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Puritans,  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Catholics  were  engaged  in  hot  controversies  with  one  another 
during  the  fifty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  time  of  King  Charles 
I.  and  the  settlement  of  the  crbwn  of  William  III.  every*  intellec- 
tual man  in  Great  Britain  had  b6en  obliged  to  reflect  upon  the 
discussions  that  were  going  on  around  him,. and  even  though  he 
may  not  have  taken  any  a^ive  part  in  them,  yet  he  was  continually 
obliged  to  either  approve  by  condemn  the  principles  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  conflicting  parties,  who  instigated  by  interest,  zeal,  or 
enthusiasm,  were  very  often  guilty  of  a  great  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  wisdom  or  justice.     The  conduct  of  the  partizans  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  the  Puritans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  thus 
in  an  especial  manner  turned  ^e  attenfion  of  all  intellectual  men, 
even  of  little  or  no  religion,  to  the  subjects  of  controversy  between 
them,  as  involved  in  the  question,  which  of  these  contending  sects 
was  the  true'  Church  of  God.  Much  scepticism  in  consequence 
ardse  among  many  persons  as  to  the  whole  subject,  and  which  in 
numerous  instances  terminated  in  downright  disbelief  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  these  infidels  were  merely 
licentious  and  profligate  men  who  disregarded  all  pribeiples  of 
moral  obligation.  But  there  were  also  others  who  vrere  not 
immoi'al  men,  but  who  {perceiving  the  absurdity  and  crimes  that 
were  daily  committed  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  through  their 
hatred  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  Came  forth  before  the  world 
under  the  appellation  of  deists  and  assailed  the  Scriptures,  as  not 
being  revelatio'ns  from^  God,  while  at  the  same  time  they  advo- 
cated virtue,  morality,  benevolence,  and  the  worship  of  Gx>d  under 
the  supposed  theory  of  natural  religion. 

But  whatever  may  have  been"  the  motives  of  th^se  philosophical 
deists,  their  writings  were  of  great  advantage  indirectly  to  Chris- 
tianity, for  they  dot  only  attacked  its  abuses  and  the  inconsistent 
conduct  of  its  professors,  but  the  deists  now  required  that  christians 
should  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  a  subject  pre- 
viously altogether  Overlooked  .in  Christendom!  for  heretofore  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  their  disputed  with  each  other  had 
alike  conceded  that  point.*  These  assaults  of  the  deists  therefore 
now  required  to  be  answered  on  intellectual  considerations,  and 
gradually  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  treatises  on  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  which  have  been  so  frequently  published  ever  since, 
by  intellectual  men,  especially  those  of  English  descent.  These 
writings  have  continu&lly  tended  to  exhibit  Christiamty  in  its  purity 
and  simplicity,  not  only  by  vindicating  the  truth,  but  also  indirectly, 
by  disclaiming  some  of  those  presumptuous'^  doctrines  and  ecclesi- 

*  Until  this  time  there  was  no  book  or  treatise  in  the  World  that  vindicated  the 
truth  of  Christianity  either  to  the  ignorant  or  the  sceptical.  Previously  all  instruc- 
tion concerning*  Christianity  consisted  in  dogfhatic  expositions  of  its  principles  by 
the  Church,  nothing  was  taught  concerning  its  credibility  on  intellectual  consid- 
erations. It  was  in  this  circumstance  that  whenever  men.  before  the  Reformation 
became  disgusted  with  the  clergy,  they  became  atheists  and  renounced  God  and 
all  religion.  The  influence  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  and 
the  Reformation  combined,  has  since  that'  time  generally  caused  such  persons  to 
call  themselves  deists. 

As  the  origin  of  the  deists  as  a  sect  is  an  Jnteresung[  subject  for  reflection,  we 
have  thrown  together  some  remarks  on  their  history  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  Appendix  Art.  No.  11. 
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astical  abuses  that  two  centuries  ago  were  actuaDy  identified  with 
Christianity.  Much  still  remainB  to  be  done  on  this  subject,  but 
we  have  a  good  hope  that  the  ultimate  purification  is  not  very 
far  distant. 

The  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  distractions  whether  political 
or  ecclesiastic^^  that  ensued  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  also 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  more  truly  devout  and  pious  persons  of  the 
contending  ecclesiastical  factions,  as  to  the  uncertainty,  of  many 
controverted  points,  and  made  them  willing  to  tolerate  each  other 
in  holding  different  sentiments.  In  this  respect  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  very  considerable 
minority  of  her  clergy  became  prominent  under  the  name  of  law 
ckurchmen.  These,  though  advocating  the  constitution  of  the 
English  Church,  on  the  principle  of  hs  greater  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  Primitive  Church  than  thdise  adopted  by  other 
Protestants,  yet  renounced  at  the  same  <ime  the  theory  of  its 
actually  divine  constitution,  and  advocated  the' extension  of.  full 
civil  privileges  to  the  {'resbyterians  and  other  dissenters,  who  did 
not  differ  fundamentally  from  the  practical  christian  doctrines  held 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  /rise  of  this  low  church  party 
was  of  great  importanc.e«  they  not  only  embarrassed  the  action  of 
their  more  intolerant  brethren,  but  they  have  had  a  great  influence 
in  moderating  the  temper  of  the  laity  by  softening  down  the 
asperities  and  prejudices  existing  between  opposite  parties,  and  Jate 
events  have  shewn  in  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
that  truth  and  justice  have  so  far  prevailed  in  public  estimation,  as 
tQ  force  the  high  church  party  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  that 
the  dissenters  of  England  shall  enjoy  equal  civil  privileges  with 
themselves. 

The  prosperous  times  that  ensued  to  the  Revolution  of  A.  d.  1688 
fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  upon  which  the  English  Government 
was  settled  for  the  first  time  as  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
bitterness  of  the  ecclesiastical  factions  greatly  diminished,  the  dis- 
senters relieved  from  the  direct  persecution  of  the  Church  of 
England  rejoiced  in  their  mere  toleration,  and  though  forbidden  to 
participate  in  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  servants  of  the  crown, 
they  gave  a  cheerful  service  to  thb  king  in  every  act  that  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdoml  .  The  blessings  of  this  comparatively 
civil  and  religious  freedom  exalted  the  individual  character  of  the 
English  people,  and  In  their  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  the 
Grovemment  w^  fully  enabled  to  maintain  a  most  distinguished 
position  among  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe. 
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The  laflt  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  tlie  Be- 
formation  in  England,  prior  to  the  nineteenth  centui;y,  was  effected 
by  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  in  the  formation  of  the  Melbodiit 
society.  This  most  excellent  and  almost  apostolic  man,  under  the 
warmest  christian  benevolence  for  the  souls  of  men,  commenced 
his  career  under  the  trammels  of  a  belief  in  the  divine  institution 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  which  ho  very  slowly  extri- 
cated himself.  He  lived  however  long  enough  to  honestly  acknowl- 
edge his  hearty  shame  at  having  l>een  entai^gled  in  such  a  notion. 
Wesley's  Works,  vii.  284. , 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  estimation  of  Wesley's 
character,  that  he  never  fell  into  the  enthusiastic  notion  of  consid- 
ering himself  to  be  a  prophet  inspired  of  Grod  to  proclaim  his  views 
to  mankind.  This  is  the  more  creditable  to  him  as  he  entertained 
some  very  dangerous  notions  in  his  earlier  course  respecting  a  trial 
of  the  spirit  ot  providence  of  Grod  by  biblical  lots. 

Whatever  opinions  Mr.  Wesley  advocated  he  sustained  them 
only  by  a  reference  to  ^e  Scripture  writings,  and  even  then  with  a 
singular  christian  propriety j  he  did  not  make  xhem  necessary  to  a 
communion  with  his  society.  He  stood  oq  the  true  platform  of 
Christianity  in  preaching  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  received  into  his  communion  all  per- 
sons believing  in,  these  doctrines  who  sought  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  to  come  upon  all  ungodly  and  irreligious  men.  ,He  there- 
fore allowed  all  persons  joining  his  society  to  hold  whatever  opin- 
ions they  saw  fit,  provided  they  did  not  attempt  to  puzzle  and 
distract  his  followers  with  their  speculations.*  His  great  object 
was  that  men  should  be  entirely  engaged  in  the- great  personal  work 
of  living  righteously  before  God  and  man,  under  the  simple  doc- 
trinal requirements  of  the  New  Testament  such  as  men  could  hon- 
estly comprehend  them  for  themselves. 

*  As  to  this  fact,  aee  Wesley's  Jouraal,  May  18lh,  1788.  "I  subjoined  a  short 
account  of  Methodism,  particularly  insisting  on  Ihese  circumstances.  There  is  no 
other  religious  society  under  heaven  'which  requires  nothing  of  men  in  order  to 
their  admission  into  it,  but  a  detire  to  tave  their  «oti£t.  Look  all  around  yo«i,  yoa 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  church  (of  England)  or  society  of  ths  PretbyteHant» 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  or  any  others,  unless  you  hold  the  same  opinions  with  themt 
and  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of  worship.  The  Methodists  alone  do  not  insist  upon 
your  holding  this  or  that  opinion,  bufihey  think  and  IH  think.  Neither  do  they  im- 
pose any  particular  mode  of  wdrship,  but  you  may  continue  to  worship  in  your 
manner  be  it  whiCt  it  may.  Now  I  do  not  know  any  other  religious  society  either 
ancient  or  modem,  wherein  such  liberty  of  conscience  is  now  idlowed,  or  haa  been 
allowed  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Hare  is  our  glorying,  and  a  glorj^g  peca- 
liar  to  us.    What  society  shares  it  with  us  ?  " 
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Am  the  g^eat  revival  of  Scripture  holiness  among  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  that  ensued  from 
Mr.  Wesley's  exertions  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  denomi- 
nations of  Protestants,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
We  shall  therefore  terminate  our  commendation  of  him  by  simply 
adding  to  the  above  statement,  that  among  the  more  important 
principles  connected  with  the  development  of  the  Reformation 
through  his  agencies,  none  have  had  a  more  important  bearing  than 
the  practice  established  by  Mr.  Wesley,  of  employing  religious 
laymen,  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  as  they  are  called,  in  the 
exercises  of  his  society.  Thi*  recognition  of  the  true  scriptural 
theory  of  the  gospel  ministry  must  gradually  prevail  with  all  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  in  the  extension  of  this  practice  among  them 
we  trust  we  see  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  set  up  in  the  earlier  age  of  christian  corruptions,  which 
has  ever  since  exerted  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  that  econ- 
omy which  the  condescension  and  love  of  God  made  known  to 
mankind  through  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Exalted  as  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  through  her  com- 
paratively free  institutions,  as  accomplished  in  the  revolution  of 
A.  D.  1688,  yet  the  question  of  human  rights  was  not  yet  properly 
adjusted.  The  kiqg,  the  nobility,  and  the  Church  of  England  were 
■till  privileged  bodies,  who  exerted  an  injurious  influence  which  it 
was  diflicult  to  remccly,  since  there  was  no  other  government  in  the 
world  that  was  comparable  to  it  as  measured  by  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  •  The  revolt  of  the  English,  colonies  in 
America  in  the  year  1776,  however  shewed  that  there  was  room 
ibr  still  further  progress,  whether  upon  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  mother  country ;  and  which,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, for  the  first  time  afforded  the  Reformation  a  fair  opportunity  to 
bring  forth  its  legitimate  fruits. 

Our  Puritan  forefathers  after  having  endured  a  long  unchristian 
ti^atment  from  the  Church  of  England,*  at  last  sought  a  refuge  in 

*  Though  the  Church  of  England  has  shewn  henelf  to  be  a  great  persecutor  in 
"-every  age  of  her  history,  yet  (his  reproach  pertains  only  to  her  position  as  a 
church  estaUisbed  by  the  Government,  and  sustained  as  such  by  the  civil  author- 
ity. Her  bishops  and  ministers  who  held  themselves  to  be  a  divinely  constituted 
church  therefore  made  vtae  of  the  civil  arm  to  repress  schism,  and  force  obedience 
ta  her  requirements.  The  Presbyterians  advocated  similar  measures  when  they 
had  the  power.  They  also  believed  they  w^re  the  truly  divinely  constituted  church 
of  Christ,  and  detested  the  idea  of  tolerating  persons  of  different  sentiments  from 
themselveras  much  as  the  Chilrch  of  England  had  done.  Thus  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  though  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  former  times  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Catholics  or  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  after  they  obtained  a  partial 
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America  where  they  made  settlements  that  have  ultimately  spread 
nearly  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent.  Though  they 
brought  with  them  much  of  that  uncharitable  temper  that  charac- 
terized the  English  Protestants  at  the  time  their  emigration  was 
made,  yet  it  gradually  softened  down  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  Independence,  when  all  sects,  unless  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  bo  partially  excepted,  heartily  united  together  in  the  re- 
volt from  the  mother  country. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  republican '  go vemment  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  aristocratic  distinctions,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  universally  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
union  of  any  established  church  with  the  government;  wisely  re- 
solving that  religion  was  a  matter  between  the  consciences  of 
individuals  and  their  Maker,  with  which  civil  government  had  no 
concern  further  than  to  prevent  any  sect  from  disturbing  the  com- 
mon peace  by  their  outward  acts. 

The  consequence  of  this  wise  regulation  has  been  that  every  sect 
of  christians  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
civil  arm,  and  live  in  harmony  and  peace  with  each  other.  Their 
religious  asperities  have  consequently  softened  down  to  a  kind  and 
tolerant  forbearance  towards  each  other,  as.  far  as  is  consistent  with 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  integrity  of  their  own  opinions,  and 
yet  each  feeling  the  utmoM  attachment  to  the  commonwealth 
under  which  they  enjoy  such  privileges. 

The  exhibition  of  these  genuine  fruits  of  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever little  it  may  be  appreciated  among  thq  mass  of  our  own  peo- 

•ettlemcnt  during*  the  decline  of  the  Ruihoriiy  of  Charlts  I.  in  one  of  their  public 
declarations,  {NeaU,  Hut.  Ptiritans,  H.  224,  abridgt.)  after  stating  their  detestatioQ 
and  abhorrence  of  various  heresies  and  errors,  they  then  especially  enumerate 
"  the  error  ({^  ((rftfra^ion,  as  patronizing  and  promoting  all  other  errors,  heresies, 
and  blasphemies  whatsoever,  under  the  grossly  abosed  notion  of  liberty  qf  eomeUna, 
They  then  bear  their  testimony  to  the  covenant,  and  the  divine  right  of  presbytery. 
They  lament  the  imperfect  settlement  of  their  discipline  by  the  parliament,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  all  their  calamities  in  the  countenancing  of  a  public  and 
general  toleration." 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  ecclcsisistical  intolerance,  I  may  as  well  mention 
that  it  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  that  no  sdifcring  or  persecution  appears  to 
have  given  mankind  a  proper  view  of  the  subject.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
Jews  who  had  endured  such  grievous  oppression  from  christians  would  have 
learned  to  tolerate  one  another.  Tet  the  rabbis  in  France  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury were  so  much  inflamed  aguinst  the  celebrated  Maimonides,  that  they  appealed 
to  the  French  clergy,  "assuring  them  that  certain  heretics  had  sprung-  up  amonfi^ 
the  Jews,  who  entertained  dangerous  opinions,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that 
ihey  might  be  treated  as  tlie  cliristians  treated  such  characters  among*  themselvcsj 
by  ffuminfs  them,  and  their  works."— ikfordk  NtvoclUm,  trmul,  by  Tnonky,  19. 
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pie,  in  consequence  of  its  being  ae  familiar  to  them  as  the  air  they 
breathe,  has  had  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Europe,  although  it  has  inflamed  the  malignant 
selfishness  of  kings,  nobles,  and  established  churches  against  our 
free  institutions.  The  middle  classes  of  Europeans  however  have 
deeply  estimated  the  subject,  they  have  seen  not  only  the  g^at 
strength  and  happiness  that  accompany  republican  institutions,  bat 
they  have  moreover  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of 
the  notion  that  has  so  long  abused  mankind,  that  Christianity  re- 
quires the  protection  of  the  civil  authority  in  some  form  or  other 
'of  national  church. 

The  most  important  matter  that  yet  presses  injuriously  on  North 
American  Christianity,  is  the  unreasonable  adherence  to  the  meta- 
physical creeds  and  articles  of  our  dificrent  sectarian  associationSy 
whose  presumptuous  character  ought  long  since  to  have  induced 
either  their  modification  or  rejection.  It  is  however  but  justice  to 
them  to  state  some  palliating  circumstances  on  this  subject.  It  was 
very  natural  that  our  forefathers  who  had  been  persecuted  in  Europe 
for  their  religious  opinions,  should  after  their  settlement  in  America 
regard  their  peculiar  views  on  such  subjects  with  reverence  and 
attachment.  These  were  matters  for  which  they  had  suflered  per- 
secution, and  to  enjoy  them  in  the  approbation  of  their  consciences^ 
they  had  emigrated  to  an  uncivilized  country  in  which  they 
endured  every  privation  belonging  to  such  a  condition.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  regarded  their  sectarian  views  not  only 
as  being  absolutely  true,  but  also  as  the  bond  of  their  social  union. 
By  their  creeds  and  confessions  they  recognized  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  as  such  naturally  anticipated  peace  and  brotherly 
action  for  the  future. 

It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  our  fathers  adhered  to  their 
creeds  with  a  sincere  attachment,  and  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  enforce  them  on  their  children  as  undoubted  expositions 
of  christian  truth.  These,  sentiments  have  been  insensibly  con- 
veyed down  to  us  of  the  present  time,  and  the  reverential  feelings 
of  our  ancestors  as  connect^  with  their  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  still  operate  upon  us,  though  we  do  not  now  commonly  under- 
stand from  whence  our  reverence  for  them  has  proceeded.  The 
time  however  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  reject  these  artificial 
formularies,  and  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  teaching. 

The  continuance  of  these  metaphysical  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  have  this  further  injurious  effect  upon  Protestantism,  that 
they  require  a  body  of  clergy  to  vindicate  the  abstract  and  subtle 
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difltinctioiift  upon  which  they  were  originally  founded »  and  which 
the  great  mass  of  christians  cannot  investigate  for  themselves. 
Unable  to  do  this,  the  Protestant  laity  for  the  most  part  have 
blindly  given  themselves  up  to  the  direction  of  those  who  tbej 
suppose  fully  comprehended  such  subjects,  and  thus  they  hava 
invested  the  opinions  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  with  an  author- 
ity which  is  altogether  withheld  from  other  persons  who  are  not  of 
that  class.  This  would  not  liave  been  unreasonable,  if  it  had  been 
conceded  only  on  the  principle  that  the  clergy  as  being  professed 
students  of  such  matters,  might  natur&lly  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand them  better  than  those  who  had  not  devoted  themselves  to 
such  investigations.  But  not  satisfied  with'  the  simplicity  of  such  a 
position,  the  Protestant  clerg^  and  their  strict  adherents  have  con- 
tended for  the  authority  of  th»  clergy,  on  the  principle  that  they 
have  actually  a  divine  commission  for  expounding  christian  truth.* 
I  need  not  recapitulate  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  a  former 
page  to  shew  that  Christ  neither  established  a  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  nor  gave  any  divine  commission  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel;  If  christians  will  but  recognise  this  fact,  every  abuse  and 
corruption  of  Scripture  truth  will  fall  of  themselves,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  Jehovah's  dispensations  to  mankind  will  appear  in  all 
that  force  and  power  with.whicli  they  were  originally  promulgated 
to  human  understanding  and  conscience. 

I  shall  here  termiuate  the. exposition  of  my  views  concerning  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  that  hav6~  hitherto  accompanied 
the  gradtial  development  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  sad  display  I  have  made  of  human  misjudgment,  corruption, 
and  will-worship,  has  made  a  serious  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
my  christian  readers  as  to  the  extreme  folly  of  departing  from  an 

*The  absurd  arrogtince  under  which  tubmiflsion  to  clerical  tcachingr  in  often 
insifted  upon  by  Protestant  divines  is  sometimes*  astounding-.  I  have  heard  the 
ministers  of  a  dozen  different  conflicting  denominations  unhesitatingly  assume 
the  commission  of  the  apostles  as  being  "  mnbau<»d6r$  for  Ckritt;"  (2  Cor,  v.  20,) 
which  they  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  implying  the  power  of  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary of  a  modern  government.  To  this  was  added  sometimes  the  commission  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap,  xxxiii.  7,)  "  Son  of  man,  /iktve  •«<  thti  a  waUhman  unto  the 
bouse  of  Israel :  therefore  thou  slialt  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  uxam  ihem 
from  me."  But  as  if  neither  the  commissions  of  prophets  and  apostles  sufficiently 
exalted  the  authority  ofbur  Protestant  clergy,  they  sometimes  also  applied  to  them- 
selves Christ's  words  to  the  seventy  disciples,  ^^uke  x.  16,)  "he  that  heartth  you, 
heareth  me,  and  he  that  duptMtth  you,  despiseth  me  and  him  that  sent  me." 

Whatever  influence  clergymen  may  imagine  they  exercise  by  these  arrogant 
assumptions  I  bog  leave  to  tell  them  that  with  all  their  intelligent  auditors  they 
excite  nothing  but  disgust,  and  a  silent  reference  to  Luthei^s  observation  that  thej 
have  "  a  pope  in  their  bolly.*' 
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implicit  obedience  to  the  expressed  requirements  of  our  Creator, 
^whether  as  concerns  human  obligations,  or  the  modes  through 
"which  he  has  offered  pardon,  grace  and  ultimate  salvation  to  man- 
kind. If  I  have  not  convinced  them  of  the  scriptural  correctness  of 
all  the  views  I  have  taken  on  this-  subject,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  I  have  elearly  shewn,  that  there  is  much  to  be  corrected 
whether  in  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices,  of  our  several 
Protestant  denominations.  This  therefore  ought  to  interest  them 
most  deeply,  and  induce  the  most  serious  consideration  as  to  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  in  order  to  re-establish  Christianity  in  its 
original  purity  and  simplicity. 

IJnder  this  view  I  shall  now  state  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  for 
whatever  difficulties  may  exist  as  to  the  modes  by  which  the  further 
purification  of  Christianity  may  be  accomplished,  yet  I  apprehend 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  theory  upon  which  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken. 

I  have  already  shewn  (pag^e  85,  &c.)  that  the  actual  platform  upon 
"which  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  stand,  whether.as  concerns 
the  theoretic  or  the  practical  operation  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
is  their  adoption  as  children  into  the  family  household  or  kingdom 
of  Grod,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  they  are  in  virtue 
of  this  relation  privileged  to'  call  upon  God  as  their  Father,  under 
every  circumstance  involved  in  the  phenopiena  of  their  condition 
during  the  present  life. 

If  this  spiritual  adoption  as  children  into  the  household  of  God 
be  our  true  position,  as  well  as  our  privilege  before  him,  it  must  be 
clear  thi^  every  doctrine  and  .institution  of  Christianity  should 
conform  strictly;  with  the  privilege  thus  graciously  extended  by 
God  to  all  those  who  desire  salvation  from  him.  We  must  there- 
fore implicitly  conform  to  his  requirements,  and  take  salvation  from 
him  on  his  own  terms,  and  not  by  substituting  inventions  of  our 
own.  If  Jehovah  has  condescended  to  stand  in  the  position  of  a 
Father  to  all  his  faithful  children,what  more  can  man  ask?  What 
greater  privilege  can  he  possess  than  to  hold  direct  communion  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  under  every  circumstance  of  time,  place, 
and  condition  of  being,  with  the  full  assurance  that  his  prayers  will 
be  heard  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

As  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  expect  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God 
upon  our  exertions^  unless  we  conform  to  his  appointments,  let  us 
now  see  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  christian  world  in 
order  to  place  ourselves  in  tlie  most  acceptable  position  before  our 
Creator.     This  undoubtedly  will  be  at  the  same  the  most  advanta- 
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geous  to  ourselves  as  free  agents  in  accomplisliing  the  tme  purposes 
of  our  being,  whether  as  individuals,  or  in  our  social  capacities. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  rq-state  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  nor  the  matters  required  from  our  faith  or  obedi- 
ence, as  these  subjects  have  been  fully  treated  'of  in  the  former 
pages  of  our  work.  On  these  particulars  every  one  must  judge 
for  himself  in  all  tenderness  of  conscience.  No  men  or  set  of  men 
have  any  right  to  say  with  authority k  what  other  men  must  believe 
or  do.  A  true  christian  is  one  who  endeavors  with  all  his  heart 
and  strength  to  know  and  do  what  Christ  has  required  from  him. 
As  such  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  "  to  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth,"  for  no  one  has  any  right  to  judge  another  man's 
servant. — Rcnn,  xiv.  4 — 12. 

Thus  far  for  the  christian  in  his  individual  capacity.  Let  us  now 
consider  a  number  of  chnstians  associated  together  as  a  religious 
society,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  such  a  community  ought 
to  regulate  their  action  whether  towards  themselves  or  their 
Creator. 

If  we  have  satisfactoiily  shewn  in  a  preceding  investigation, 
that  neither -Christ  ^nor  the  , apostles  ever  appointed  any  formal 
ecclesiastical  institutions  for  the  christian  world,  it  is  then  concla* 
sive  that  our  ordinary  church  arrangements  are  not  divine  constita- 
tions,  but  mere  matters  of  expediency  for  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  proposed  beoefits.  The  next  question  is  whether  they  are 
the  best  modes  of  a  mere  expedient  organization,  for  if  they  are 
not  the  best,  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  adopt  a  more  beneficial  form. 

As  respects  the  mere  organization  of  a  christian  society  it  is  not 
worth  our  time  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject,  w^e  shall  confine  our 
remarks  upon  the  object  which  christians  propose  to  themselves  in 
their  religious  assemblies  on  Sundays,  or  on  any  other  occasion. 
The  ordinary  view  is  that  christians  thus  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipping  Jehovah,  as  a  matter  of  duty  required  of  them  by 
him,  and  hence  the  institution  of  a  divinely  appointed  ministry  is 
so  much  insisted  upon.  The  sermon,  exposition  of  Scripture,  or 
exhortation  connected  with  this  public  worship  is  deemed  only 
contingent  or  incidental  to  it,  for  though  regarded  as  being  highly 
proper  and  useful  in  themselves  yet  they  are  by  many  persons 
considered  not  to  be  the  essential  object  of  the  assemblage. 

Now  this  notion  is-  wholly  erroneous;  Jehovah  has  no  whem 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ever  required  any  Worship  or 
formal  service  from  mankind  as  a  mutter  of  obligation  or  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture*  that 
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Jehovah  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth»  who  created  all  things 
hy  his  mere  word*  has  condescended  in  his  infinite  goodness  to  offer 
spiritual  favor,  temporal  blessings,  and  life  everlasting  to  all  those 
who  will  seek  after  them.  But  Jehovah  has  never  required  worships 
praise,  or  homage  from  mankind  to  himself  as  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tson.  Communion  with  him  he  has  offered  to  them  as  a  boon  or 
privilege,  and  nothing  but  ignorance  or  folly  can  regard  it  in  any 
other  point  of  view*  Worship  or  praise  undoubtedly  are  natural 
expressions  of  a  devout  heart  towards  God,  and  as  such  we  jnay 
say  they  arc  acceptable  to  him ;  but  though  they  may  have  valuo 
on  this  principle,  they  cannot  have  any  as  being  matters  of  pre- 
scribed obligation. 

As  I  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  convincing  some  of  my 
christian  friends  that  prayer  and  worship  to  God  are  not  matters 
of  obligation  or  duty,  but  mere  privileges,  I  can  but  apprehend 
chat  more  or  less  of  my  readers,  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject* will  feel  a  similar  repugnance  with  that  of  my  friends  to  the 
views  given  above.  I  therefore  think  it  of  importance  to  vindicate 
my  exposition  by  some  brief  argument  and^illastration. 

It  will  be  at  Once  objected  to  me,  that  prayer  to  God  is  every 
where  inculcated  and  reqjuired  from  mankind  throughout  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  sustain  which  view  of  the  subject  a 
multitude  of  texts  may  be  quoted.  I  assert  however,  that  these 
texts  are  not  commands,  or  requirements  upon  human  obedience, 
but  are  exHorttUions  on  the  part  of  prophets  or  apostles  to  induce 
men  to  make  use  of  their  privilege  i'n  that  respect,  as  founded  on 
the  great  advantages  accruing  to  them  in  that  particular. 

The  entire  difference  between  duty  and  privilege  is  very  clear, 
and  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  subject  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  theory  of  Christianity,  as  enabling  us  to  expose 
certain  gross  errors  which  have  arisen  among  men  from  not  keep- 
ing the  two  principles  separate. 

Duty  or  obligation,  implies  the  .doing  or  not  doing  certain  things, 
on  the  ground  that  obedience  or  disobedience  in  those  particulars 
shall  be  either  rewarded  or  punished. 

Privilege,  on  the  contrary,  only  implies  a  right  to  some  grace  or 
exemption  which  an  individual  may  claim  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
He  may  be  a  fool  not  to  make  use  of  his  privilege,  but  certainly 
he  violates  no  obligation  or  -duty  by  not  using  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  every  citizen  is  under  an  obligation  tp  obey  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  if  he  disregards  them  he  is  liable  to  be  punished 
for  such  infraction.    But  though  every  citizen  has  the  privilege  of 
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soliciting  the  government  for  an  office,  be  is  not  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  duty  or  obligation  by  not  availing  liiintelf  of  bis  privi- 
lege. 

In  like  manner  as  being  under  the  moral  goi^emment  of  Jehovah, 
we  are  required  by  his  positive  law  to  do  certain  things,  and  to 
avoid  doing  certain  other  things.  These  requirements  are  matters 
of  obligation  or  duty  that  we  cannot  disregard  without  incmring 
the  certain  punishments  of  our  disobedient  conduct. 

But  as  Jehovah  has  no  where  required  men  to  pray  to  bim,  it 
therefore  is  not  a  matter  of  duty  on  our  part  to  do  so.  But  Jeho- 
vah the  oninipotent  Creator  of  all  things  has  promised,  that  if  men 
will  sincerely  and  uprightly  pray  to  him,  i.  e,  ask  of  him  favors, 
mercies,  pardons,  &c.  for  themselves,  that  he  will  grant  their 
prayer.  .  This  promise  therefore,  is  the  greatest  privilege  that 
could  be  offered  to  mankind  in  their  capacity  of  free  agents  in  a 
probationary  condition.  If  tjiey  ^vill  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
proffered  grace,  tjiey  disregard -their  privilege,  and  they  perish  in 
their  sin  as  an  inevitable  consequence:  It  is  perfectly  clear  how- 
ever, that  such  {)ersons  were  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  du:^ 
or  obligation  in  not  praying,  they  simply  wou]4  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  great  privilege  they  posseraed  in  the  condescension  of 
their  Creator,  by  which  they  might  have  avoided  condeninatiDn  for 
their  sins. 

Some  persons  in  their  discussions  with  me  oq.  this  subject  have 
sometimes  advanced  the  inconsistent  notion,  that  prayer  and  wor- 
ship towards  God  is  both  "a  diUy  and  a  privileged*  This  conceit 
however,  is  a  mere  verbal  fallacy  in  the  /combination  of  two  incom- 
patible words.  If  any  thing  is  duty  it  never  can  be  privilege, 
unless  by  subverting  the  different  senses  of  words  and  making  them 
synonymous  though  they  express  opposite  conditions  of  things. 

However  plain  the  difference  is  bett^een  christian  duty  and 
privilege,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  specified  by  any 
writer  but  Hobbes,  who  in  his  Leviathan,  part  2d,  chap.  42,  makes 
the  following  pertinent  observations. 

"  We  read  no  where,"  (t*.  e,  in  the  Scripture,)  "  that  they  who 
received  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ  did  therein  sin;  but  that  they 
died  in  their  sins,  i.  e.  that  their  sins  against  the  laws  to  which  they 
owed  obedience,  were  not  pardoned.  And  therefore  by  the  bur- 
then which  the  apostles  might  lay  on  such  as  they  had  converted, 
are  not  to  be  understood  lawsrbut  conditions  proposed  to  those 
that  sought  salvation,  which  they  might  accept  or  refuse  at  their 
own  peril  without  a  new  sin,  diough  not  without  the  hazard  of 
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being  condemned  and  excluded  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  their 
sins  past.  And  therefore  of  infidels  (unbelievers)  St.  John  saith 
not  the  wrath  of  God  shall  come  upon  them,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
remaineth  upon  them,  {John  iii.  36,)  and  not  that  they  shall  be 
condemned,  but  that  they  are  condemned  already.  {John  iii.  18.) 
Nor  can  it*  be  conceived  that  the  benefit  of  faith  is  remission  of 
#uWf  unless  we  conceive  withal  that  the  damage  of  infidelity,  (t.  e, 
unbelief) )  is  the  retention  of  the  same  sins  J* 

The  ill  consequences  resulting  from  not  discriminating  between 
christian  obligations  and  christian  privileges  has  been  enormous* 
Mankind  have  actually  to  a  great  extent  not  only  omitted  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  or  duties^'before  Jehovah,  but  they  have 
absurdly  substituted  in  their  stead  a  perverse  exercise  of  their  priv- 
ilege* and  then  counted  it  to  be  an  acceptable  service  or  homage  to 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things.* 

As  Jehovah  therefore  has  not  required  noen  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  order  to  worship  him,  it  is  a  downright  act  of  will-wor- 
ship to  undertake  to  render  him  a  service  he  has  not  required,  and 
consequently  our  church  assemblies  ought  to  recognize  a  very  dif- 
ferent object  as  the  motive  for  their  meeting.  The  only  consistent 
ground  upon  which  christians  ought  to  assemble  is  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  and*  encouraged  to  continue  in  the  principles  of 

*How  little  men  comprehend  the  privilege  of  prayer^  and  how  absurdly  they 
have'converted  it  into  a  downrig-ht  glorification  of  God,  len^rthened  out  as  fiir  as 
human  nature  may  be  supposed  able  io  lender  such  service  at  any  one  time,  is 
remarkably  clear  in  the  commendation  gfiven  by  Paley  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  says,  "The  style  throughout  is  excellent;  calm  without  cold- 
ness, and  though  every  where  sedate  oftentimes  affecting.  The  pauses  of  the  ser- 
vice are  disposed  at  proper  intervals.  The  transitions  from  one  office  of  devotion 
to  another,  from  confession  to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  from  thanks- 
giving to  hearing  the  word,  are  contrived  like  icenes  in  the  drama  to  supply  t/te  mind 
Vfiih  a  tuecesHon  ttf  divernjied  engagements,**  &c.  According  to  this  exposition  the 
worship  of  God  consists  in  occupying  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  with  a  variety 
of  different  ideas,  so  as  to  prevent  tceditun  during  a  prescribed  period  of  time. 
Such  reasoning  as  Paley's  is  founded  upon  an  utter  misapprehension  of  christiaxi 
privilege.  Jehovah  has  promised  to  hear  and  answer  earnest  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, and  hence  if  a  man  has  nothing  to' ask  from  the  condescension  of  his  Creator 
he  had  better  say  nothing;  for  God  is  hot  glorified  by  men  who  spin  out  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  in  services  that  are  based  upon  the  capacity  of  human  nature 
to  be  thus  employed,  without  being  wearied  by  the  homage  they  undertake  to 
render. 

It  would  be  well  if  christians  remembered  the  exhortation  of  Solomon,  (£Seeltf. 
V.  1,  2,)  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready 
to  hear  (ypr,  chey,  t.  «.  God*a  requirements)  than  to  give  the  taerifict  qf/oolt :  for 
they  consider  not  they  do  evil.  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth\  and  let  not  thy  heart  be 
hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God:  for  God  is. in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth; 
tkerrfon  Id  thy  wards  be  few,** 
56  Y.2 
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the  common  faitb,  and  therefore  the  sermon,  lecture  or  exhortation 
should  be  regarded  as  the  essential  object  for  which  they  have 
come  together.  That  short  and  heartfelt  prayer  should  be  offered 
to  Jehovah  on  such  occasions  is '  highly  suitable,  as  imploring  his 
blessing  upon  their  endeavor  to  understand  and  do  what  he  has 
required  of  them.  It  is  also  highly  suitable  that  such  an  assembly 
should  in  their  social  capacity  express  their  devout  gratitude  for 
mercies  received,  or  that  they  should  ask  his  favor  and  providence 
in  behalf  of  the  civil  institutions  of  their  country,  or  for  any  other 
mercy  or  blessing-  whether  as  pertaining  to  existing  things,  or  to 
the  further  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  also  highly  proper 
that  a  grateful  assembly  should  magnify  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  Jehovah  by  the  warmer  expression  of  religious  gratitude  in  the 
devout  singing  of  suitable  hymns.  Provided  this  be  done  by  the 
congregation  through  the  intellectual  impulse  of  devotional  feelings* 
and  not  as  a  prescribed  duty,  we  may  suppose  it  not  unacceptable 
to  Jehovah.  But  choir  singing,  or  instrumental  music  on  such  occa- 
sions, are  preposterous  acts-  of  will-worship>  so  absurd  in  thenr- 
selves  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  oan  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
by  truly  devout  persons.* 

The  greatest  cause  of  misapprehension  on  this  subject  of  chnrcli 
music  arises  from  the  very  ei^neous  notion  that  the  Psalms  of 
David  were  inspired  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  they  might 
be  sung  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  a  part  of  the  divine  worship. 

But  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  she^n  (Vpl.  I.  465,  &c.)  that  the 
musical  choir  and  the  singing  of  psalms  at  the  temple  was  an  unau- 
thorized innovation  of  David's,  and  expressly  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  who  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
institutions  that  Jehovah  had  communicated  to  them  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

In  the  next  place,  though  the  majority  of  the  Psaltas  may  have 
been  written  by  David,  yet  we  have  no  authority  by  which  we 
can  determine  that  fact.  This  indeed  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
unportance  since  they  are  unexceptionable  as  to  their  doctrine  and 
ientiments,  with  perhaps  the  single  instance  of  Pslam  cix.  which 

^Tbo  Church  of  Eng-Iand  in  her  purer  day,  when  the  homiliee  were  written^ 
hore  a  very  decided  testimony  on  this  subject.  Thus  the  homily,  *'  On  the  place 
^^d  time  of  prayer/'  after  mentioning  the  pipings  singing,  chanting,  and  playing 
Vpon  organ*,  which  was  in  use  before  the  Reformation,  exhorts  the  hearers  "greatly 
^  rejoice,  and  give  thanks  to  €rod  that  our  churches  are  delivered  out  of  these  thing* 
^*^t  displeased  God  so  sore,  and  so  filthily  defiled  the  holy  house  and  place  of 
P«'*yer.»» 
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however  may  be  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation  than  it 
now  bears  in  our  version. 

But  after  making  every  allowance  on  the  subject,  and  admitting 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  were  composed  by  David  to  be  sung  in 
the  temple  service,  yet  it  is  evident  that  all  of  them  were  not  cal- 
culated for  such  a  purpose,  for  they  are  not  all  of  a  devotional 
character  however  pious  the  sentiments  are  that  they  express.' 
Thus  for  in8tance*with  the  first  Psalm :  No  one  can  object  to  the 
aentiments  there  expressed,  yet  certainly  it  is  not  suitable  for  a 
worshipping  assembly  to  sing  as  being  to  the  praise  or  glory  of 
God,  for  it  is  not  addressed  to  God,  but  is  the  mere  poetically 
devout  meditation  of  a  pious  man.  Why  then  should  a  worship- 
ping assembly. propose  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  "prahe  and  glory  of 
Qod"  when  there  is  not  a  word  of  praise  or  glory  in  the  composi- 
tion f  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not  select  a  psalm  or 
hymn  that  is  to  the  praise  or  glory  of  God,  and  not  absurdly  pro- 
pose to  do  something,  which  is  actually  set  aside  by  the  very  hymn 
that  follows  as  the  consummation  of  the  proposition. 

Psalms  xiv.  xli.  xlix.  lii.  liii.  Iviii.  Ixxxvii.  xci.  ex.  cxiv.  cxv« 
czzii.  cxxviii.  cxxix.  cxxxii.  cxxxiii.  cxxxvii.  are  also  very  nearly  of 
the  same  character  as  the  first  Psalm,  unobjectionable  as  to  senti- 
ment, but  unsuitable  a6  composition^  for  the  direct  worship  of  Ghxl 
on  the  part  of  a  christian  assembly,' 

I  have  been  induced  to  mlUie  the  Psalms  of  David  the  subject  of 
these  remarks,  as  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  take  notice  of 
the  large  collections  of  modem  hyn^ns  made  use  of  by  our  various 
Protestant  churches.  But  the  principle  being  determined  that 
when  a  hymn  is  proposed  to  be  sung  **  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Gody''  that  it  shall  be  one  to  that  end,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a 
rule  that  on  a  mere  general  estimate,  I  should  think  would  strike 
out  at  least  half  of  ^e  hymns  in  our  modem  compilations.  This 
subject  I  hope  will  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  all  reli- 
gious persons,  and  induce  a  reformation  in  this  particular  which  I 
shoidd  presume  every  devout  christian  cannot  but  approve,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  practice  that  is  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  object  proposed. 

As  tto  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  our  modern  hymns,  they  are  too 
frequently  the  embodiment  of  mere  sectarian  theological  dogmas. 
On  this  subject  however  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  having  already  fully 
expressed  myself  as  to  points  of  doctrine,  the  character  of  the 
hymn  in  that  ptirticular  is  necessarily  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard. 
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Am  the  asfembling  of  chrudani  together  on  tlie  Siuidaj  dionlil 
only  be  for  injtmctioD,  mutual  eocouragement,  or  exbortatioBt  it 
Dccessanly  follows  that  if  there  be  anj  individual  in  the  society 
capable  of  saying  any  thing  profitable  to  the  congregadon,  whether 
a«  strengthening  their  faith,  exposing  error,  explaining  the  Scripturet 
or  making  known  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehorah,  or  any  other 
matter  directly  edifying*  common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  advantage  of  requiring  such  individuals  to  exercise  the  abili^ 
they  possess  to  the  instruction  of  their  fallow  men.  If  this  there- 
fore be  the  most  advantageous  mode  for  the  common  edification,  it 
will  require  no  argument  to  shew  how  very  defective  the  prerailing 
system  is  that  commits  all  this  work  to  a  single  person,  who  as 
rector,  pastor,  or  what  ever  he  may  be  caUed,  cannot  possibly 
exercise  but  his  single  gift  let  it  be  ever  so  great.  This  indeed  he 
could  still  continue  to  exercise,  if  such  a  mode  be  preferred  as  an 
essential  feature  to  a  christian  congregation,  and  yet  he  could  at 
the  same  time  be  most  advantageously  sustained  by  the  assistance 
perhaps  of  some  ten  or  twenty  intellectual  and  pious  individuals  of 
the  congregation. 

It  may  possibly  be  suggested  that  the  mode  I  have  recom- 
mended as  to  how  the  exercises  of  a  church  assembly  should  be 
conducted  by  the  assistance  of  many  individuals,  has  already  been 
tried  in  primitiye  times,  and  that  it  had  failed  according  to  my  own 
shewing  in  a  former  page.  This  is  indeed  true,  but  when  it  failed 
through  human  misconduct,  was  a  better  mode  adopted  in  its  placet 
No,  a  mode  decidedly  worse  succeeded,  and  one  still  worse  followed, 
until  the  corruption  became  consummated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Rx>man  hierarchy.  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century  introduced  only  an  improvement  in  this  matter,  but 
it  did  not  extend  to  a  remedy  of  prevailing  abuses*  The  influences 
of  popery  were  so  inveterate  ly  fixed  in  the  christian  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Protestants  were  tinable  to 
advance  beyond  a  certain  degree  in  their  reformations.  But  to  us 
of  the  present  day  it  is  far  otherwise,  there  are  no  impediments  to 
our  adopting  those  forms  or  institutions  that  are  best  suited  to'  the 
edification  of  a  christian  society,  and  none  I  should  apprehend  is 
more  beneficial  than  the  one  I  have  suggested,  and  which  we  have 
further  shown  was  the  one  followed  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
Wo  admit  they  established  no  positive  constitution  of  ecclesiastical 
forms  for  the  future  government  of  christian  aocieties,  yet  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  adopted  the  one  that  in  their  view  was 
iQOit  expedient.     Their  example  in  this   particular   therefore   is 
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Buperior  to  any  other  example  exhibited  to  men  on  this  subject,  and 
if  the  body  of  christians  will  not  be  governed  by  their  reason  in 
such -matters,  they  at  least  had  better  follow  the  better  example. 

It  is  impossible  however  to  adopt  any  system  that  shall  be  not 
only  perfect  in  itself  but  which  shall  also  be  able  to  maintain  that 
perfection  always.^  The  weakness,  the  ignorance,  or  the  presump- 
tion of  mankind  as  enduring  the  trials  of  a  probationary  condition » 
are  continually  manifested  in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  all  insti- 
tutions whether  human  or -divine,  unless  counteracted  by  a  contin- 
ual watchfulness  and  reference  to.  the  principles  recogpized  in  the 
Scripture.  It  constitutes  a  j^art  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
pious  and  intellectual  men,  that  they  shall  exert  themselves  to 
prevent  the  innovations  that  proceed  from  human  weakness  or  pre- 
sumption. We  therefore  ought  not  only  to  establish  our  ecclesias- 
tical systems  upon  the  most  rational  considerations  of  their  useful- 
ness, but  we  must  also  at  the  same  time  be  most  careful  to  preserve 
in  all  tteir  purity  of  operation,,  whatever  forms  that  distinctly 
harmonize  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Testament 
writings. 

The  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  our  Sunday  services  are 
only  for  purposes  of  mutual  instruction  and  edification,  would  also 
do  away  with  that  false  and  superstitious  notion -almost  universally 
prevalent  among  us,  that  the  church  building  is  a  place  peculiarly 
favored  by  the  divine  presence.  Common  as  this  opinion  is,  I  do 
not  think  there  is^any  thing  less  inferrible  from  the  biblical  writings, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  passage  either  in  the  Old  or  N^w  Testa- 
ment to  justify,  the  supposition.  Upder  the  Jewish  Dispensation 
as  we  have  previously  shewn  there  was  but  one  temple  for  the 
whole  land  of  Judea,  which  properly  consisted  of  but  two  small 
apartments  into  which  none  but  the  priests  had  access,  and  these 
but  at  stated  times.  All  the  homage  that  was  there  rendered  to 
Jehovah  except  th&  burning  of  incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  which 
the  people  never  saw,  was  performed  around  the  great  altar  that 
stood  in  the  open  air. 

The  Jewish  temple  therefore  was  properly  only  a  court  or  open 
square,  where  ^he  people  assembled  to  offer  their  silent  prayers  to 
Jehovah,  and  consequently  not  one  of  those  analogies  that  modem 
ecclesiastics  have  inferred  from  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  temple,  are 
in  the  least  degree  applicable  to  our  christian  churches,  and  to  shew 
still  further  how  unreasonable  such  analogies  are,  let  us  remember 
there  was  but  one  temple,  such  as  it  was,  for  the  use  of  a  people 
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who  in  the  days  of  Solomon  may  have  amounted  to  five  or  nx 
millions. 

It  is  therefore  an  unfounded  notion,  the  result  both  of  will-wor- 
ship and  superstition,  wholly  unjustifiable  from  the  Scripture,  to 
suppose  that  the  millions  of' churches  that  may  be  in  existence 
throughout  Christendom,  are  any  wise  more  holy  than  any  other 
buildings,  and  the  act  of  men  who  endeavor  to  convey  any  such 
notion  by  undertaking  to  consecrate  or  put  apart  a  church  building 
as  a  holy  place,  at  which  it  is  supposed  Jehovah  "will  manifest  a 
peculiar  presence,  appears  to  me  an  act  of  the  utmost  presumption 
which  is  continually  reproved  by  the  casualties  that  take  place 
with  churches  as  with  ordinary  )iouses.* 

All  these  notions  concerning  the  sancti^  of  church  buildings 
being  set  aside,  we  can  only  regard  them  as  places  for  the  accom- 
modation of  devout  persons,  who  resort  there  not  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  but  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  edification. 

I  am  the  more  strongly  imp»elled  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
my  readers  to  the  subject  of  church  edifices,  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  churches  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years,  have  been  constructed  upon  architectural  models 
that  involve  not  only  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  money,  but 
they  are  also  expressly  contemplated  'for  promoting  superstitious 
feelings  in  those  who  it  is  supposed  will  assemble  in  such  build- 
ings. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  gothic  churches,  the  invention 
of  the  darkest  and  most  superstitious  time  the  christian  world  has 
ever  seen,  when  nearly  all  spirituality  of  religion  being  unknown, 
the  mere  imagination  was  excited  by  the  fanciful  proprieties  of  an 
ecclesiastical  opera  house,  that  substantially  only  represented  reli- 
gious melo-dramas. 

Instead  therefore  of  entering  a  church  under  intellectual  consid' 
erations  that  they  are  about,  on  their  own-  theory,  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  from  whom  they  are  to 

*  During*  the  f>a8t  jear,  (a.  d.  1861)  witlxnit  going  further  back,  we  havte  had 
this  matter  exhibited  to  us  in  two  atrikingf  instancea.  At  Danville,  (Pa.)  while  a 
congregation  were  kneeling  in  prayer  just  before  the  sacrament  was  to  be  admin- 
iitered,  the  church  was  struck  with  lightning*,  which  killed  one  person,  and  oon- 
siderably  injured  eig'ht  or  nine  other  individuals. 

A  church  also  was  struck  by  lightning*  at  New  London,  (Ct.)  in  which  the  min- 
ister was  killed  in  the  pulpit,  and  several  other  persons  severely  hurt.  As  we  have 
no  justification  whatever  to  suppose  that  these  calamities  were  judgments  inflicted 
by  God,  we  have  a  full  demonstration  of  the  ikct,  that  churches  are  not  regarded 
by  him  as  being  more  holy  as  edifices  than  barns  or  warehouses. 
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plore  pardon  for  sin,  and  the  lanctification  of  their  nature  by 
3  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  most  unthinking  Protestants 
ve  erected  churches,  who/se  gloomy  decorations,  stained  glass 
ndows,  solemn  strains  of  music  from  organs  and  well  drilled 
isical  choirs,  lead  them  away  from  all  intellectual  perceptions  of 
3  condescension  of  their  Creator,  and  plunges  them  into  the  gross 
lusion  of  supposing  that  they  are  worshipping  God,  when  they 
3  merely  gp^tifying  their  own  eyes  and  ears.* 
The  strange  oversight  of  men  as  to  the  consequences  of  such 
ational  conduct,  the  false  and  paralog^stic  reasonings  with  which 
ey  justify  the  devices  of  their  imagination  on  so  important  a  matter 
communion  with  their  Creator,  induces  me  to  urge  upon  them  a 
lep  consideration  of  what  they  either  have  done  or  may  yet  pro- 
we  to  themselves  to  do.  The  decay  of  spiritual  apprehensions 
inceming  their  religious  condition,  or  the  right  exercise  of  their 
ivileges,  I  think  may  be  estimated  in  a  congregation  according  to 
eir  proceeding  on  such  subjects,  as  distinctly  as  the  growth  of  a 
oildly  spirit  is  indicated  by  the  actions  of  an  individual.  As  I 
Hieve  the  establishment  of  a  choir  is  oqe  exhibition  of  the  de- 
■ease  of  the  true  principles  of  Clyistianxty  in  a  congregation,  the 
Idition  of  an  organ  or  other  musical  instrumentSt  manifests  the 
dstenee  of  a  still  greater  amount  9f  spintu^  insensibility  to  divine 
.ings.  If  to  these  matters  bo  added  the  building  of  an  expen- 
vely  decorated  church,  and  aboVe  all  of  a  gothic  church,  I  know 
yt  where  their  absurd  will-wprship  will  carty  them.  To  expect 
lilt  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  will  .continue  to  abide  among  a  commu- 
itj  who  have  adopted  practices  so  wholly  unsustained  by  any 
^probation  of  prophets  or  apostles,  and  so  contrary  in  their  char- 

*  That  I  am  in  no  error  on  this  subject  I  subjoin  the  following  eztnct  from  a 
lltlmore  newspaper  published  in  the  year  1849. 

^■JBwItr  AHuIay.— Yesterday  hnng  the  return  of  the  season  upon  which  the 
•oiTection  of  the  Sariour  is  commemorated  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Epis- 
ipftl  ehnrches,  a  large  number  of  those  denominations  were  in  attendance  upon 
m  asrdses  which  were  therein  conducted — indeed,  nearly  all  the  churches  were 

vwdad  to  their  utmost  capacity.    At church,  the  Rev. ,  delivered  an 

lie  and  impressive  discourse,  based  upon  Acts,  ch.  ii.  32  :  *  This  Jesus  has  God 
dMd  up,  whereof  we  are  all  witnctees.'  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sermon 
as  of  that  character  which  gives  interest  and  value  to  his  ministerial  labors.  The 
lented  choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  performed  a  number  of  rich  and  de- 
Ifbtlbl  compositions  with  fine  effect.  *71r  JDnun  ktudamut,*  'We  praise  thee. 
Lord;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord,'  and  '  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrS- 
sed  Ibr  us,'  &c.  were  executed  with  peculiar  sweetness.    The  congregation  of 

-—church  on street,  was  unusally  large,  and  the  ceremonies  very  imposing, 

ilemn  High  Mass  being^officiatod  by  Rev.  ,  accompanied  by  choke  and 

ppropriate  music  from  the  choir."    See  also  oor  note  to  Vol.  1 .  467. 
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acter  to  the  intellectual  genius  of  Christianity,  is  to  expect  'what  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  Jehovah  has  every  where  announced  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  what  he  has  already  exhibited  in  his 
providential  dealings  towards  mankind.  As  it  is  however  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  any  thing  more  eiQphatic  on  this  subject  than  I 
have  already  urged  upon  the  readers'  consideration  throughout 
this  work,  I  shall  conclude  by  simply  referring  him  to  Isaiah  Ixvi, 
1 — 4,  and  the  direct  inference  that  any  reflecting '  man  ought  to 
make  upon  that  striking  exposition,*  for  what  is  true  as  to.  God's 
proceeding  towards  the  Jews,  must  be  equally  true  in  principle  as 
applied  to  christians. 

At  the  close  of  each  investiga£ion  concerning  the  several  dispen- 
sations of  Jehovah  to  mankind,  I  have  heretofore  add^d  some  brief 
views  as  to  the  extent  of  Jheir  influence ;  and  also  shewn,  that  how- 
ever perversely  men  may  have  s^ted,  that  nevertheless  the  purport 
of  Jehovah's  scheme  was  in  no  manner  affected  by  human  miscon- 
duct. As  the  christian  dispensation  has  not  terminated,  we  can 
give  no  such  vie^  of  it  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  dis- 
pensations, yet  still.it  is  import9n^  that  we  should  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  some  of  the'  phenomena  attending  its  past 
development,  in  order  to  vindicate  it  -from  certain  unjustifiable  con- 
clusions which  have  been  deduced  by  deists  and  sceptics  from  its 
previous  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its  institutions,  and  the  great 
and  beneficial  influence  that  XDhristianity  has  undeniably  exerted  in 
the  world,  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  its  influence  has  been  very 
limited  and  partial.  Since  its  origin,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
it  has  extended  itself  comparatively,  to  but  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind, and  the  history  of  its  progressive  establishment  even  among 
them,  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  has  been  characterized 
by  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  no  religious  system  has  ever 
prevailed  in  the  earth  that  has  been  accompanied  with  so  g^at  an 
amount  of  intolerance,  persecution,  and  bloodshed.  As  such  con- 
ditions of  things  are  asserted  by  deists  and  sceptics  to  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  infinite  excellencies  and  omnipotence  of  the 

*  Even  the  intellectual  heathens  recog-nieed  this  principle  most  distinctly. 
Thus  Cicero  (De  Legibtu,  lib.  ii.)  remarks,  «Approcu:h  the  gods  with  purity — kp- 
pear  before  tliem  in  the  spirit  of  devotion — remove  ri^ee**  (i.  e.  expeneive  decora- 
tione)  "from  their  Umplee;  whoever  does  otherwise  shall  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
heaven." 
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divine  Creator  of  all  things,  it  is  therefore  in  their  estimation  utterly 
incredible  that  Christianity  can  rest  upon  a  divine  foundation. 

But  this  inference,  plausible  as  it  may  seem  to  be  to  those  who 
make  it,  is  nevertheless  wholly  erroneous,  however  true  the  facta 
are  upon  which  it  is  predicated,  for  the  deists  have  assumed  as  the 
basis  for  their  deduction,  that  Jehovah  in  making  the  revolutions 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,;  is  also  pledged  to  establish  a  condition 
of  things  among  mankind  conformable  to  his  requirements  from 
them,  either  by  the  direct  exercise  of  his  omnipotence  or  indirectly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  secondary  causes. 

Such  a  view,  however,  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  is  wholly 
unjustifiable,  for  infinite  as  Jehovah  is  in  his  omnipotence  and  ex- 
cellence of  attributes,  he  has  in-  the  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  only  commended  certain  principles  to  human  observance 
as  free  agents  placed  by  him  in  a  probatiobary  condition,  with  full 
liberty  to  act  as  they  may  see  fit.  If  tkey  will  regulate  their 
intellectual  and  moral  action  by  the  revelations  made  them  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  shall  not  only  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness in  the  present  life,  but  they  shall  also  by  such  conduct  qualify 
'   themselves  for  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come. 

Nothing  therefore  can  b^  plainer  than  that  Jehovah  promises 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to  mankind  but  in  proportion  to  the  exact- 
ness and  earnestness  with  which  they  shall  comply  with  his  recom- 
mendations. If  they  are  diligent  in  this  work-they  shall  receive  all 
the  assistance  promised  by  Grod,  but  if  they  are  negligrent,  if  they 
disregard,  or  if  they  pervert  the  recommendations  made  by  hiuip 
he  will  not. counteract  by  his  omnipotence  the  ill  consequences  of 
their  folly  or  misjudgment.  Such  interference  would  evidently 
wholly  subvert  human  free  agency,  the  foundation  of  that  pre-de- 
termined  scheme  appointed  by  him  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
development. 

The  objections  therefore  of  deists  and  sceptics  as  respects  the 
partial  influence  of  the  Scripture  writings  upon  mankind  since  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  or  as  regards  the  crimes  committed 
in  its  name,  are  altogether  fallacious,  being  founded  upon  an  utter 
misapprehension  respecting  the,  nature  of  Jehovah's  providential 
superintendence  over  the  system  of  things  announced  to  mankind 
in  the  Scriptures. 

But  in  having  made  such  a  false  conclusion  concerning  the 
system  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  deists  and  sceptics  to  be  cen- 
sured ?  Why  have  they  been  left  in  this  state  of  ignorance  1  Why 
have  not  christians  corrected  the  deistical  misapprehension  by  a 
66  ▼.£ 
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true  expoaition  on  the  subject?  The  only  reply  to  be  made  to  the 
question  is,  that  the  theologians  themselves  have  authorized  this 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  theory  maintained  in  the  Scripture 
writings;  for  they  have  almost 'Universally  taught  that  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  are  based  upon  the  fact,  that  mankind  are  bom 
into  the  world  so  wholly  depraved  and  corrupt  since  Adam's 
transgression  in  Paradise,  that  they  cannot  even  think  a  good 
thought  of  themselves.  To  reconcile  such  a  doctrine,  therefore, 
with  the  fact  of  human  probation,  which  is  so  explicitly  announced 
in  the  Scriptures,  it  then  became  absolutely  necessary  that  theolo- 
gians should  represent  Jehovah  as  counteracting  this  universal 
depravity  by  his  direct  influences  upon  mankind  both  in  their 
individual  and  social  capacities.  They  therefore  have  in  the  most 
dogmatic  manner  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that  God  operates  upon 
individuals  by  a  preventing  grace,  which  changes  their  wills,  sub- 
dues their  hearts,  and  brings  them  into  covenant  relations  with  him 
as  their  Creator.  The  condition  of  things  as  thus  established,  they 
further  assert  is  henceforth  sustained  by  his  direct  .providential 
interference  in  every  matter  that  involves  human  agencies,  individual 
or  social,  whether  as  producing  a  beneficial  result,  or  as  opposing 
an  evil  condition  of  things. 

From  such  a  theological  exposition  as  thils,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  as  Jehovah  is  assumed  to  accomplish  every  thing  beneficial  in 
the  world  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  grace  and  providential 
superintendence,  so  it  becomes  wholly  incomprehensible,  not  to  say 
incredible,  how  Christianity,  if  it  be  from  his  appointment,  should* 
in  the  first  place,  have  had  such  partial  success  in  converting  man- 
kind, and  secondly,  how  the  most  shocking  crimes,  persecution,  and 
bloodshed,  should  have  so  largely  accompanied  that  Christianity 
which  theologians  have  represented  as  being  only  established  and 
sustained  in  the  world  through  the  direct  exercise  of  Jehovah's 
grace,  and  the  immediate  interference  of  his  all-subduing,  all- 
controlling  power. 

I  trust  however,  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I  have  fully  refuted 
the  theological  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Original  Sin  and  of  Preventing  Grace.  I  have  furthermore  shewn 
not  only  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  by  the  whole  history 
of  Jehovah's  moral  superintendence  of  our  world,  that  as  mankind 
have  been  created  by  him  in  a  probationary  condition  as  intellec- 
tual and  moral  free  agents,  so  he  does  not  over-rule  human  affairs 
by  any  direct  interference,  nor  by  the  secret  influences  of  his  grace; 
but  that  the  condition  of  mankind  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it 
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detemninect  by  their  own  action.  If  mankind  therefore  have  failed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liappiness  or  welfare  that  ought  to  have 
been  anticipated  aa  the  fruits  of  a  divine  economy  emanating  from 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  is  because  they  have  not  regarded  the 
recommendations  made  by  him.  They  have  preferred  the  imme- 
diate gratification  of  their  pride  or  sensuality,  rather  than  regulate 
themselves  by  a  wise  self-discipline  that  postpones  indulgence  in 
order  to  make  it  more  perfect  and  enduring ;  a  mode  of  conduct 
however  which  every  wise  and  prudent  man  must  advocate,  even 
if  the  transactions  of  the  present  life  only  be  regarded. 

How  far  the  corruption  of  the.-  theory  of  Christianity  by  the 
means  of  the  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  Preventing  Grace  has 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  society,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  difHcult  to 
estimate.  It  has  perplexed  and  worried  christians  with  irrecon- 
cilable speculations,  it  has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  their  efforts 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  their  unconverted  fellow  men,  and  it  has 
encouraged  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious  to  postpone  the  work  of 
their  salvation.  But  as  concerns  the  atheists  and  deists,  notwith- 
standing their  apparent -objections  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  believe 
over  one  in  a  thousand  was  ever  influenced  in  his  unbelief  by  any 
misconception  as  to  the  theory  advocated  in  .the  Scriptures.  As 
far  as  my  experience  extends  I  have  found  that  whenever 
I  shewed  them  what  was  the  true  and  simple  erxpositlon  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  then  immediately  shifted  Uielr  objections  from 
agcunst  the  theory  of  the  system  to  thie  arguments  and  proofs  by 
which  the  credibility  of  the  promulgators  of  the  system  was  shewn 
to  be  established.  It  became  perfectly  clear  to  me  by  their  cavil- 
ling and  captious  exceptions,  that  they  were  far  more  anxious  to 
reject  and  condemn  than  to  ascertain  whether  the  Scriptures  were 
really  from  God. 

With  respect  to  the  persecutions,  bloodshed  and  crimes  tliat 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  no  intellectual  deist  has  ever  regarded 
such  proceedings  but  as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  If  christians  therefore  under  the  influence  of 
ignorance,  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  have  acted  directly  contrary  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  surely  the  most 
unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  consider  such  conduct  to 
impeach  the  claim  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  record  of  revelations 
made  by  Gt)d  to  mankind.  If  the  Scriptures  no  where  recognize 
the  institution  of  a  divinely  commissioned  clergy,  but  on  the  con- 
trary when  every  inference  doducible  from  these  writings  is  hostile 
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to  such  deduction^  can  the  Scriptures  with  any  rationality  be 
charged  with  the  persecution  and  crimes  that  have  followed  as  the 
consequence  of  men  having  recognized  a  divinely  commissioned 
clergy,  who  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  were  regarded  as  haviog 
authority  from  God  to  expound  the  Scripture^,  and  whose  decrees 
the  civil  powers  undertook  to  enforce  by  fire  and  sword.  If  the 
gospel  teaches  nothing  but  universal  love  and  forbearance  among 
mankind  as  brethren,  how  can  any  sane  man  suppose  that  the  big- 
otry of  churches,  or  the  wrong-headed  acts  of  individual  christians 
can  impeach  the  divine  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  which  expressly 
condemns  all  such  misconduct* 

Deists  and  sceptics  however  may  say  that  God  cannot  have 
appointed  a  condition  of  things  liable  to  such  abuses.  This  asser- 
tion we  have  fully  discussed  in  our  preliminary  disquisitions,  and 
have  shewn  its  absurd  presumption.  God  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  modes  through  which  his  purposes  are  to  be  accomplished,  and 
it  is  preposterous  for  men  to  claim  the  right  to  express  their  opin- 
ions as  to  that  matter. 

If  mankind  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
placed  by  Jehovah  in  a  probationary  state  in  this  life,  every  phe- 
nomenon pertaining  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition  is  per- 
fectly comprehensible.  The  whole  scheme  of  revelation  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  of  human  capacities  as  intellectual  and  moral 
free  agents,  who  have  been  left  to  themselves  to  act  as  they  may 
see  fit.  If  they  will  strictly  conform  with  Jehovah's  requirements 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  all  things  shall  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  human  welfare,  but  if  men  will  not  regulate  their  conduct 
by  those  principles  which  Jehovah  has  condescended  to  announce 
to  them  as  being  essential  to  their  happiness,  then  every  evil  and 
injurious  consequence  will  follow;  not  simply  because  they  disobey 
his  injunctions,  but  because  his  recommendations  have  proceeded 
from  his  infinite  perceptions  of  what  course  of  conduct  will  best 
promote  human  welfare  in  the  present  life,  or  as  disciplining  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  condition  here- 
after. 

Christianity  as  in  the  case  of  Jehovah's  preceding  dispensations, 
is  not  to  be  established  by  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence  in  sub- 
duing mankind  before  him.  It  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  are  converted  to  it  shall  communicate  its  influences  to 
their  fellow-men.  If  they  corrupt  the  doctrines  and  institurions 
inculcated  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  teach  such  matters  as 
being  Christianity,  evil  and  pernicious  consequences  inevitably  fol- 
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low,  as  the  whole  past  history  of  the  last  thousand  years  abundantly 
exhibits.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  inseparable  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  probationary  state,  and  he  must  be  the  most  unrea« 
Bonable  of  men  who  requires  that  Jehovah  shall  accomplish 
through  his  omnipotence  what  he  by  his  omnipotent  decree  only 
offers  to  human  free  agency. 

But  though  Christianity  has  not  had  that  extensive  influence 
upon  mankind  that  ought  tb  have  been  anticipated  from  its  admira- 
ble principles  and  institutions,  it  has  nevertheless  exerted  a  vast 
and  beneficial  influence.  As  concerns  individuals,  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  live  as  Jehovah  has  recommended  them,  have  ever 
found  happiness  and  peace  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  our  proba- 
tionary condition  admits.  Those  that  observe  Jehovah's  recom- 
mendations have  been  sustained  by  him  in  all  their  trials,  and 
through  his  assistance  they  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  things  "wjth  serenity  of  mind.  They  have 
encountered  even  death  itself  with  the  exulting  confidence  that  it 
only  brought  them  nearer  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  inheri- 
tance. Beyond  such  support  and  consolation  no  devout  christian 
cduld  look,  for  his  position  in  the  present  world  being  that  of  an 
imperfect,  short-lived  creature  undergoing  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline  as  a  free  agent,  as  such,  he  is  not  only  exposed  to  the 
inconveniencies  necessarily  pertaining  to  such  a  condition,  but  he  is 
as  necessarily  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  social  action  of 
those  around  him,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

In  the  exercise  of  individual  agencies,  or  through  the  combined 
action  of  many  devout  christianS|  an  unceasing  beneficifiil  influence 
however  has  ever  been  exerted  upon  mankind  since  the  promulga- 
don  of  the  gospel.  The  consequence  has  been  the  establishment  of 
that  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  things  that  so  eminently 
distinguishes  Christendom  from  all  other  regions  of  the  earth.  No 
proof  is  necessary  as  to  this  fact,  for  no  one  can  look  abroad  into 
the  world  and  not  recognize  it  in  every. particul$ir  that  regards  the 
comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  the  security  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  and  the  daily  improving  condition  whether  intellectual 
and  moral  of  all  classes  of  men  living  within  the  reach  of  chris- 
tian influences. 

Atheists  and  deists  may  scoff  on  the  subject,  and  enlarge  upon 
the  amount  of  wickedness  still  existing  in  Christendom,  as  if  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  ought  necessarily  to  convert  the  irreligious, 
who  at  the  same  time  assail  the  very  principles  and  doctrines  that 
are  offered  to  their  consideration.     It  is  a  most  extraordinary  view 
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of  the  subject  when  unbelievers  reproach  Ghristiamty  for  not  haV' 
ing  reformed  tJiemselvcs ;  for  that  unprincipled  and  flagitious  por- 
tion of  society  that  exists  in  Christendom  are  not  christians*  bat 
are  the  atheists  and  deists  in  the  practical  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples, either  in  the  open  disregard  of  righteousness,  or  who  as 
hypocrites  have  assumed  the  christian  name  in  order  to  impose  on 
the   upright   and   benevolent.      Of  all  the  misrepresentadons  of 
Christianity  that  is  the  grossest  which  impugns  its  origin  for  not 
having  effected  that  moral  revolution  upon  free  agents,  which  it  is 
the  constant  effort  of  such  as  atheists  and  deists  to  counterwork, 
and  where  even  the  very  efforts  of  christian  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence are  only  mentioned  by  them  to  be  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed.* 
But  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  mei)  under  the  phenomena 
attending  the  development  of  th^  Christian  Dispensation,  Jehovah's 
scheme  is  in  no  manner'  affected  by  their  misjudgment  or  their 
profligacy.     The  gospel  has  been  expressly  addressed  to  mankind 
as  being  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents,  who  are  to  determine 
by  their  own  inferences  whether  they  will  conform  to  its  require- 
ments or  not.     It  doecr  not  signify  how  many  have,  or  still  do  reject 
it,  for  in  the  conduct  of  individually  righteous  men  the  future  king- 
dom of  heaven  will  be  fully  supplied  with  befitting  subjects.     This, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  shewn,  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  our 
probationary  condition,  and  through  which  every  man  shall  bo 
rewarded  according  to  the  character  of  that  society  for  which  ho 
has  qualified  himself. 

*  Though  it  is  difficult  for  a  christian  to  bear  with  patience  the  iDSulting  mil- 
representations  thai  are  continually  made  by  deists  respecting*  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  those  who  profeM  to  believe  the  gpospel,  yet  sometimes  the  malignity  of 
such  scoflbrs  overshoots  the  mark,  and  exhibits  them  in  their  true  colors  as  men 
destitute  of  both  truth  and  honor.  Thus  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures  on  Physiol- 
ogy, Zoology,  and  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  page  360,  says,  **  to  the  disgrace  of  London* 
even  in  thit  ffiout  age  tf  eocietke  for  mippteeeing  vice  and  diftrtbuiing  BHUee^  a  philo- 
sophic foreigner  has  found  in  our  street»a  proof  of  the  effects  of  too  early  vemeretA 
excitement  in  enlarging^  the  (female)  breast,"  &c. 

The  malignity  with  which  such  a  scoff  was  made  is  only  equal  to  its  meodadty» 
ibr  allowing  (acts  to  be  as  he  has  represented  them,  and  which  he  hypocritically 
affects  to  condemn,  what  has  such  a-  condition  of  things  to  do  with  the  efforts  of 
well-meaning  and  pious  men  to  counteract  vice  and  immorality.  The  malioe 
that  dictated  the  remark  betrayed  itself;  and  yet  if  the  insulted  feelings  of  a.chris- 
tian  society  had  punished  this  insolent  lecturer,  by  withholding  their  patronage, 
he  and  his  brethren  would  have  assumed  the  utmost  indignation  against  intoler- 
ance and  persecution.  In  other  words  they  claim  the  privilege  to  insult  others  with 
impunity. 
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I  havo  now  completed  the  task  I  proposed  to  accomplish  in  wri- 
ting this  work,  and  through  much  discussion  of  perplexed  contro« 
verstes  have  brought  the  whole  subject  into  such  a  harmonious  and 
consistent  point  of  view,  that  I  trust  it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
understanding  of  every  reader  who  sincerely  desires  to  ascertain 
tmth.  Bat  as  just  observed,  since  our  exposition  has  been  involved 
with  many  perplexing  discussions,  it  may  be  proper  in  order  to 
leave  the  subject  fairly  before  the  reader,  that  I  should  recapitulate 
the  prominent  matters  investigated,  and  the  deductions  made  from 
them. 

I  have  shewn  that  from  an  examination  of  the  visible  world* 
nothing  can  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature,  attributes,  or  pur- 
poses of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Though  his  infinite  power 
and  skill  are  manifested  by  his  works,  yet  that  inference  is  so 
clogged  by  the  non-exhibition  of  any  moral  superintendence  of  the 
world,  that  the  merits  of  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the 
whole  tfulject  are  so  entirely  divided  between  the  utterly  opposite 
inferences  of  the  atheists  -and  deists,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
any  firm  -  or  certain  conviction.  Our  investigations  on  Natural 
Theology,  and  exhibition  of  the  termination  of  all  philosophic 
speculation  in  absolute  scepticism,  I  apprehend  establishes  the  con- 
clusions we  have  made  in  the  cleai'est  point  of.  view. 

In  this  state  of  utter  perplexity  and  doubtfulness  we  took  up  the 
Scripture  writings,  and  in  them  we  found  'a  'full  solution  of  every 
difficulty  unsolved  in  the  discussions  between  the  atheists  and  deists. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us,  tliat  Jehovah  the  Creator  of  all  things^ 
infinite  in  power  and  all  excellence  of  moral  attributes,  has  placed 
mankind  as  intellectual  and  moral  free  agents  in  a  probationary 
condition,  in  which  they  are,  through  their  voluntary  self-discipline, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  a  future  state  of  existence,  which  will  be 
either  happy  or  miserable  according  to  their  own  action  in  the  case. 
If  the  Scriptures  are  revelations  from  God,  every  matter  is 
explained  that  concerns  either  human  cdnduct,  or  Jehovah's  posi- 
don  towards  them  whether  in  his  providential,  or  in  his  apparently 
non-providential  'superintendence.  In  cither  case  it  leaves  no 
perplexity  as  to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  excellence  of  his 
nature  and  attributes. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  revelations  from  God,  we  have 
produced  through  an  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  the 
functions  and  conduct  of  the  priesthood  and  prophets,  an  amount 
of  evidence  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  writings  which  I 
should  presume  to  be  irresistible.    It  comprehends  an  amount  of 
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circumstantial  evidence  of  unimpeachable  disintereste'd  integrity 
wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human  action;  and  when 
this  astonishing  amount  of  evidence  nmply  nutains  a  moral  systemf 
the  most  perfect  Jar  promoting  human  welfare  and  happiness  thai  can 
be  conceived  of — it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced 
man  to  hold  a  rational  doubt  as  to  the  fi^t  that  the  Scriptures  tra 
from  divine  revelation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  shewn  that  in  the  fact  of  mmnkind's 
probationary  condition  as  inteliectua]  and  moral  free  agents  left  to 
themselves,  there  is  nothing  perplexing  in  the  circumstance  that 
they  have  in  various  instances  corrupted  the  system  of  things 
appointed  ^in  the  Scriptures  for  human  observance.  Hence  as  free 
agents,  men  have  with  a  perverse  ingenuity  often  worked  up  schemes 
of  religious  observance  for  themselves,  which  though  seemingly 
founded  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  were  in  reality 
perversions  of  truth,  and  sometimes  in  their  consequences  induced 
an  action  directly  the  contrary  to  what  the  Scriptures  inculcated- 

To  vindicate  the  Scriptures  from  the  obloqtiy  thus  brought  upon 
them  by  'those  who  ]f>erverted  their  meaning,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  professed  to  follow  their  teaching,  I  have  gone  into  very  fuU 
investigations  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  do  require  from  human  faith 
and  obedience,  and  I  trust  the-simplh»ty,  harmony,  and  consistency 
of  the  expositions  made  on  theSd  subjects  are  so  striking*  that  no 
intellectual  christian  can  mistrust  the  substantial  truth  of  what  I 
have  laid  before  the  reader  as  being  the  plain  requirements  of  the 
Scripture  writings. 

Now  to  the  array  of  proof  that  I  have  given,  what  objection 
have  atheists,  deists,  or  sceptics  to  make  1  I  can  imagine  nothing 
unless  it  may  be  said,  that  after  all  I  have  written,  I  have  not  made 
a  demonstration  that  removes  their  unbelief.  To  such  a  remark  it 
is  evident  no  reply  can  be  made,  as  no.  one  cj&n  undertake  to  prove 
the  cogency  of  any  process  of  reasoning.  I  shall  'therefore  only 
observe,  that  as  an  absolute  demonstration  of  moral  or  religious 
truth  cannot  be  made,  since  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
intellectual  and  moral  probation,  so,  the  intellectual  responsibility 
of  mankind  can  only  be  determined  in  the  choice  they  make 
between  probable  opinions  or  inferences.*    He  that  chooses  the  one 

m 

*  By  the  term  prtbabU  we  do  not  mean  the  yul^r,  but  the  philosop>hic  sense  of 
the  word,  or  has  been  stated  bj  Dug^ld  Stewart.  '*  The  word  probiMe  when  thus 
used,  docs  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the  proof,  but  only  marks  the  particular 
nature  of  that  proof,  as  distinguished  from  another  species  of  evidence.  It  is 
opposed  not  to  what  is  curiam,  but  to  what  admits  of  beii^  dmrnmajrotsd  qfio'  iht 
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the  leaBt  probable,  either  wants  intellectual  sagacity  or  is  influenced 
by  unjustifiable  considerations.  No  one  however  can  deceive  the 
judge  of  mankind  as  to  this  matter,  and  considering  the  enormous 
consequences  depending  upon  human  action  in  the  case,  I  can  only 
recommend  the  infidel  reader  to  re-estimate  the  considerations 
through  which  he  has  determined  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a 
revelation  from  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

As  respects  the  christian  reader,  I  have  nothing  to  sqy  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  expositions  made  by  me  concerning  the  system  of 
tkingi  that  I  apprehend  to  be  taUght  in  the  volume  of  Scripture 
writingSf  for  I  have  stated  at  every  step  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
Biieh  conclusions.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  on  these  matters,  that 
as  I  -have  been  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
publication  of  this  work,  so  I  have  diligently  exerted  myself  not 
only  to  ascertain  what  was,  the  truth,  but  with  the  full  determina- 
tion to  be  faithful  in  announcing  the  whole  truth. 


tif  molJlMiaiieiaiw*  This  diffen  from  the  meaning  annexed  to  the  same 
word  in  popular  diecounea;  according  to  which,  whatever  event  it  said  to  be  pno6- 
flWc  is  mideritood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt.  The  existence  of  the 
city  of  Pekin,  and  the  reality  of  Cnsar'^s  aasasaioation,  which  the  philoaopher 
claaaea  with  probabilities,  because  they  reat  solely  upoh  the  evidence  of  testimony, 
are  universally  classed  with  cfftotnircf  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  difference 
between  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  probability  as  employed  by  logicians, 
and  the  notion  usually  attached  to  it  in  the  business  qf  life,  has  led  many  authors 
of  the  hi^est  name  in  some  of  the  most  important  arguments  which  can  employ 
human  reason,  to  overlook  that  irresistible  evidence  which  was  placed  before  their 
eyes,  in  search  of  another  mode  of  proof  altogether  unattainable  in  moral  inqui- 
ries, &c. 
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ARTICLE    No.   I. 

See  Vol.  I.  ptgt  39. 

ON    THE    NATURE    OF    MOTIVES. 

Though  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  extended  discussion  concerning 
the  philosophic  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  yet  as 
the  argument  of  the  Ne<;essitarians  rests  ultimately  tipoa  a  fallacy  respecting 
the  use  of  the  term  moiivet,  which  may  be  exposed  by  a  few  observations^ 
I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  state  them  to  the  reader  who  may  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  to  every  one  that  man  is  a  being  of  limited  capa- 
city and  pQwer.  We  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  objects  whether  phys- 
ical or  intellectual,  that  oppose  themselves  to  our  etertions,  and  which 
remain  immovable  or  incomprehensible  to  every  successive  generation  of 
men.  W^  are  in  other  words,  restricted  by  our  physical  and  intellectual  con- 
stittttion  to  modes  of  life  and  exercises  of  our  intelligence,  within  certain 
bounds  imposed  upon  us  by  the  express  appointment  of  our  Creator. 

Thus  far  man  may  be  said  to  be  subject  to  necessity.  We  have  received 
a  certain  constitution  from  our  Creator  which  is  to  be  excited  into  action  by 
those  objects  which  he  has  appointed  as  exciting  causes,  and  which  continue 
to  act  upon  us  as  long  as  our  life  endures. 

But  Uiough  we  are  thus  constituted,  we  are  by  the  divine  appointment, 
free  agents,  at  Uberty  within  the  bounds  of  war  organization,  to  take  those 
courses  of  life  or  to  adopt  those  opinions  which  are  approved  by  our  judg- 
ment, be  they  what  they  may,  and  which  may  exhibit  a  very  great  variety 
of  character  as  compared  among  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  must 
eat,  drink,  and  be  clothed,  or  we  die:— but  we  are  at  liberty  to  appease  or 
gratify  these  necessities  by  a  great  variety  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  of  the 
various  articles  used  for  raiment  There  is  no  neeestity  which  impels  us  to 
choose  one  more  than  the  other ;  we  therefore  make  our  selection  according 
to  our  judgment  or  inclination,  and  which  we  may- also  resist  if  we.please, 
mad  live  in  abstinence  from  every  thing  grateful  as  long  as  life  may  last 
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The  intellectual  part  of  our  orgaaization  is  precisely  under  the  same  nga- 
iations :  it  is  susceptible  of  various  impulses  through  which  the  indiTidnal 
is  excited  to  those  acts  in  which  some  peculiar  grati6cation  consists,  whether 
it  be  in  action  or  repose,  or  in  any  modification  of  them.  The  means  of 
gratifying  the  intellectual  principle  are  many  and  various,  and  the  will  m  at 
liberty  to  adopt  whatever  mode  the  understanding  may  prefer,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  accomplishment  of  our  desire. 

But  here  I  shall  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that 
the  will  has  no  such  liberty  whether  in  choosing  its  animal  or  intellectual 
gratification,  but  that  we  are  impelled  by  motives  to  fake  a  particular  courw, 
which  is  always  determined  by  the  stronged  motwe,  and  not  by  any  free  will 
or  choice  of  our  own. 

Now,  however  plausible  this  argument  may  seem,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  difficuhy  in  showing  that  it  is  a  simple  wpkum,  whose  force  consists  in 
the  equivocal  meaning  given  to  the  term  strongai  motive.  To  show  this, 
let  us  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ttrangut  motwe;  does  it  imply  the 
wisest,  the  most  prudent,  most  judicious,  or  most  conscientious  inducement 
for  action?  It  does  not  imply  any  such  meaning.  The  itrtnigesi  moHve 
of  the  Necessitarians  implies  that  it  is  the  prwaUing  motwe,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  yrise  or  foolish,  beneficial  or  injurious. 

Since  men  are  undeniably  influenced  by  motives  to  act  in  some  mianner  or 
other,  80  it  does  not  signify  what  the  character  of  the  motive  may  be,  that 
motive  the  Necessitarians  assert  is  the  strongest  But  why  strongest? — 
why,  became  it  prevails.  Strongest  motive,  then,  is  clearly  synonymous 
with  prevailing  motive. 

The  use  of  the  word  strongest,  then,  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  and  its 
force  as  an  argument  with  the  Necessitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  free 
agency,-lies  in  the  equivocation  of  implying  prevaiiing.  As  every  action  of 
man  is  induced  by  some  motive  or  other,  so  some  motive. or  other  must  pre- 
vail over  other  motives.  This  we  all  admit  must  be  the  case:  the  advocates 
of  liberty  insist  the  motive  prevails  according  to  the  intelligeQt  estimation  we 
make  on  the  subject,  whether  as  a  matter  of  gratification,  advantage  or  duty. 

The  advocates  of  necessity  say  the  motive  prevails  because  -it  is  the 
stronger.  Now  if  they  will  define  strongest  to  imply  any  other  meaning 
than  prevailing,  it  can  be  proved  against  them  on  all  sides  that  men  do  not 
follow  the  strongest  motive;  and  if  they  merely  give  it  the  significance  of 
prevailing,  then  their  argument  amouifts  to  this,  that  a  man  will  follow 
whatever  he  will  follow,  that  he  will  do  whatever  he  will  do,  which  is  a 
conclusion  that  no  one  can  deny^  but  which  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  last 
degree  to  consider  as  justifying  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

But  we  have  a  further  objection  to  urge  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Neces- 
sitarians as  respects  the  signification  to  be  attached  to  the  term  motive,  for 
their  assumption  as  to  its  meaning  is  a  pslpMe  petitio  principii  that  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  controversy.  Thus  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Eklwards,  the 
most  renowned  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  says  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Will, 
that  he  means  by  the  term  motive,  "  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites, 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  ohe  thing  singly,  or  many 
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eoojunctly."  This  definition  constitutes  the  radical  fallacy  of  his 
whole  work,  for  he  uses  the  term  as  comprehending  a  variety  of  particulars 
that  are  not  motives  at  all,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  shew. 

In  the  first  place,  <^  eorutUtdional  impuke*  of  mtt  organization,  whether 
physieal  or  intellectual,  are  not  motives,  but  inherent  phenomena  pertaining 
10  the  mere  essential  constitution  of  our  being.  Hence  as  respects  the 
impulses  of  our  physical  organization  we  are  precisely  like  the  beasts,  yet  no 
one  can  say  that  the  beasts  are  influenced  by  motwei  when  they  seek  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  their  constitutional  oiganization.  In  like  manner  therefore 
die  constitutional  impulses  of  human  nature  cannot  be  regarded  as  motives, 
bat  as  the  sources  of  the  desires,  hopes,  fears,  &c.  through  which  mankind 
are  excited  to  uUeUeetual  action.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  our  rational  hfe : 
we  attempt  to  regulate  our  constitutional  impulses  by  intellectual  consid- 
erations, t.  0.  motiDea,  so  that  we  may  obtain  what  we  desire  or  avoid  what 
we  dislike. 

Furthermore,  to  shew  the  utter  difference  between  our  constitutional  im- 
pulses and  fnotive$,we  remark  that  these  impulses  that  give  rise  to  all  desires 
have  no  moral  character,  for  they  are  the  same  in  the  good  or  the  wicked, 
the  wise  or  the  foolish,  the  prudent  or  the  injadicious.  But  motives  have 
the  most  decided  intellectual  or  moral  character,  and  hence  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  observation  of  a  man's  motivea  being  good  or  wicked, 
benevolent  or  selfish,  honorable  or  unprincipled.  It  therefore  follows  con- 
clusively that  whatever  be  our  constitutional -impulses,  they  merely  excite  us 
fO  act  Whether  that  action  be  moral  or  immoral,  honorable  or  base,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  impulse,  but  upon  the  intellectual  considerations,  t.  e. 
the  motives,  through  which  individuals  act,  in  order  to  obtain  any  proposed 
object  or  result. 

It  la  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  men  continually  do  things  they 
cannot  intellectually  approve  of.  This  we  readily  grant,  and  the  reason 
of  such  conduct  is  evident;  some  men  will  prefer  present  or  prospective 
gratification  to  every  copsideraition  of  sense,  or  prudence,  and  this  absurd 
determination  constitutes  the  motive  under  which  they  direct  their  action,  not 
from  the  strength  of  the  motive,  but  from  their  -determination  to  disregard 
any  other  consideration  on  the  subject  than  the  proposed  gratification.  If 
there  was  any  room  for  cavil  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  to  ascribe  their  con- 
duct to  the  power  of  the  propensity,  or  constitutional  impulse.  But  this 
cannot  be  sustained,  because  there  are  rational  and  moral  ways  by  which 
every  constitutional  impulse  may.be  gratified,  and  therefore  whatever  course 
of  action  be  foUowed,  it  is  because  the  understanding  intellectually  approves 
of  such  a  course,  and  consequently  acts  upon  strch  a  motive.  - 

No  man  for  inistance  has  any  constitutional  impulse  to  lie,  steal,  or  com- 
mit adultery,  yet  under  the  impulses  of  his  constitutional  nature,  he  may  be 
excited  or  tempted  by  the  expectation  of  advantage  or  pleasure,  to  lie,  steal, 
or  commit  adultery.  The  impulse  or  temptation  however,  even  in  such 
cases  is  not  criminal,  it  only  becomes  so  when  he  determines  to  gratify  it 
Good  men  are  tempted  like  the  wicked,  but  they  resist  the  temptation  upon 
moral  or  religious  considerations.    It  is  this  condition  of  things  that  consti- 
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tutes  oiir  probationary  state,  the  end  of  which  will  be,  that  God  will  reward 
those  who  seek  after  perfection  through  well  doing. 

Id  the  second  place,  we  object  to  Eldward's  assumption  •■  to  the  nature 
of  motives,  that  argumenU,  redmmM,  and  oUier  inteUeeiwd  ammderaiumg,  by 
which  we  discuss  or  estimate  any  proposed  mode  of  action,  are  not  mUwei; 
for  though  they  suggest  motives  they  are  not  so  themselves.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  evident.  Suppose  a  man  deliberating  with  himaelf  as  to  some 
proposed  action  or  conduct  of  his  life:  whatever  considerations  encourage 
him  to  act,  are  counterbalanced  by  opposite  considerations  that  warn  him 
not  to  act.  As  long  therefore  as  the  individual  is  undetermined  as  to  his 
future  conduct  on  the  subject,  he  is  without  a  motive,  but  as  soon  as  he 
determines  his  course  of  action,  that  determination  constitutes  the  moin§ 
under  which  he  acts  for  the  future.  His  motive  therefore  is  an  intellectual 
choice  approved  by  his  understanding  after  a  comparison  of  the  several  con- 
siderations that  either  justify  or  condemn  the  course  he  henceforth  intends 
to  pursue. 

After  these  corrections  of  the  significance  ordinarily  attached  to  the  term 
motive,  we  can  come  tp  no  other  conclusion  on  the  subject  than  that  mo- 
tives are  those  uUeUeetml  determinations  by  which  men  as  rational  creatures 
regulate  their  action,  so  as  to  obtain  some  contemplated  object  or  result  It  is 
the  same  thing  whether  we  act  gr  refuse  to  act,  for  in  either  case  we  antici- 
pate by  such  conduct  the  accomplishment  of  something  that  we  desire. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  the  proposed  end  that  constitutes  a  motive  for 
human  action,  it  is  pursued  only  so  long  as  the  understanding  or  conscienoe 
approves  of  it.  Intellectual  considerations  whether  good  or  evil,  whether 
dictated  by  reason  or  by  passion,  continually  operate  on  thejnrvaUingmoiite 
and  sometimes  modify  it,  sometimes  supercede  it  altogether.  This  change 
is  induced  from  reasons,  arguments,  or  considerations  being  offered  or  sug- 
gested, by  which  the  understanding  or  conscience  decides  to  make  the 
change,  for  unless  ih^  understanding  or  eonsdenee  determines  to  make  the 
change,  there  can  be  neither  change  nor  modification  of  the  prevailing 
motive. 

But  it  is  wholly  confounding  our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  mo- 
tives, to  say  that  the  arguments,  reasons,  or  considerations,  that  induce  the 
human  mind  to  modify  or  change  a  previously  prevailing  motive,  are  also 
motives  themselves.  Thus  for  instance,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  roan 
influenced  by  an  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  w^ealth.  Let  it  no^  be  suggested 
to  him  that  riches  do  not  constitute  happiness,  and  that  in  their  attainment 
life  itself  passes  away  without  enjoymiefnt,  these  and  other  similar  considera- 
tions may  either  have  no  influence  on  his  conduct,  or  they  may  have  the  effect 
to  induce  a  modification  of  his  then  prevailing,  motive,  or  they  may  suggest 
to  him  another  motive  for  reglilating  his  future  conduct  in-  the  procuring  of 
happiness,  for  this  js  the  end  of  all  human  action.  But  the  inducements  by 
which  the  change  was  effected  were  not  themselves  motives,  but  were  merely 
arguments  or  prudential  considerations  that  convinced  his  understanding 
that  his  then  prevailing  motive  was  neither  judicious  nor  expedient,  and  he 
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perceiving  this,  as  an  intelligent  creature  resolved  to  take  a  different  course, 
and  regulate  his  future  life  by  a  more  reasonable  motive. 

It  must  be  evident  therefore  that  the  substitution  of  one  motive  for  another 
depends  altogether  upon  the  intellect  or  conscience  approving  the  change  or 
Bubstitution,  and  consequently,  when  the  Necessitarians  assert  that  one  mo- 
tive prevafls  over  another  motive  because  it  is  a  stronger  motive,  it  is  an 
abuse  of  term^  by  employing  the  word  stronger  in  an  equivocal  sense.  A 
stronger  motive  is  only  stronger  by  being  intdUctuaUy  to  eomidertd.  The 
advocates  for  human  liberty  therefore  rationally  contend  that  men  are  not 
impelled  by  any  necessity  to  adopt  one  motive  rather  than  another,  but  that 
they  do  so  upon  intelligent  considerations,  and  hence  men  are  justly  entitled 
to  a  beneficial  result, 'or  ajre  justly  obnoxious  to  an  evil  consequence,  whether 
as  concerns  their  responsibilities  in  the  sight  of  God  or  mankind. 
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See  Vol.  I.  page  57. 
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"Thovoh  I  think  that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  are 
absorbed,  as  I  expressed  myself  before  in  his  wisdom,  that  we  should  con- 
sider them  only  as  different  modifications  of  this  physical  attribute,  whatever 
ideas  we  may  frame  on  the  phenomena,  and  that  we  must  always  talk  pre- 
cariously and  impertinendy,  when  we  presume  to  apply  ottr  ideas  of  them 
to  the  appeanfnces  of  things ;  yet,  I  think  it  proper  to  dwid  the  divine  and  the 
atheitt,  that  even  the  goodness  of  Cfodis  not  hard, to  defend  against  them  both, 
by  ^very  one  who  denies,  as  every  onp  may  most  reasonably,  the  question 
th^  beg 'and  grant  in  consequence  of  (heir  alliance  to  one  another. 

"  The  wisdom,  is  not  so  often  discemable  by  us  as  the  power  of  Grod,  nor 
the  goodness,  as  the  wisdom.  But  a  multitude  of  the  phenomena  being 
conformable  to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  we  may  reason  about  it  as  we  did  just 
now  about  the  divine  wisdom.  If  our  adversaries ,  show  that  men  are 
exposed  to  many  physical  and  moral  evils,  we  can  show  much  more  good 
of  both  kinds  that  God  has  bestowed  on  us,  or  put  it  into  our  power  to  pro- 
cure to  ourselves.  The  evils  we  complain  of,  are  constant  or  occasional 
effects  of  the  constitution  of  a  world  that  was  not  made  for  our  sakes.  But 
the  means  to  soAen  some,  to  prevent  others,  and  to  palliate,  and  even  to  cure 
those  that  cannot.be  prevented,  are 'so  many  instances  of  the  positive  good- 
ness of  God,  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  account,  and  set  against  the  evils 
with  greater  gratitude,  and  more  fairly  than  they  are  by  men  who  pass 
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them  slightly  orer,  while  they  descend  into  every  fMiiticQlar  of  die  tort, 
aggravate  the  least,  and  declaim  pathetically  and  partially  on  alL 

''It  would  he  easy  to  confirm  and  iUustrate  what  is  advanced  in  the 
physical  part,  by  numerous  and  unanswerable  proofs  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  natural  philosophers.  These  men  have  done  more 
service  to  true  theism  than  all  the  metaphysical  reasoners  a  priori;  or  to  say 
something  stronger  and  equally  true,  they  have  done  it  more  service  than 
divines  and  athebts  in  confederacy  have  done  it  hart  It  is  impossible  to 
read  with  attention,  and  without  prejudice,  what  the  former  have  writ,  and 
not  he  convinced  by  fact,  and  by  reason  grounded  on  fact,  not  on  hypothesis; 
Jirtt,  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  world  we  inhabit  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
little  wheel  in  our  solar  system,  nor  our  solar  system  any  otherwise  than  as 
a  little  but  larger  wheel  in  the  immense  machine  of  the  universe,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  necessary  perhaps  to  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  to 
the  pre-ordained  revolutions  in  it;  nor  without  being  convinced,  tecofuf/y, 
that  the  wisdom,  or  if  you  had  rather 'say  so,  the  goodness  of  God  has  pro- 
vided amply  for  the  well  being  of  man  in  this  world,  and  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal kind  who  are  objects  of  the  divine  care,  as  well  as  he,  according  to  their 
various  destinations'.  In  fine,  and  to  take  away  every  atheistical  subterfuge, 
whether  we  say  that  the  several  species  of  animals  were  the  final  causes  of 
these  things,  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  each,  or  whether 
we  say  that  the  world  was  made  such  as  it  is  without  any  regard  to  them ; 
the  proofs  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  will  be  equally  strong;  for,  if  the 
world  was  made  for  the  universe  only,  and  without  any  regard  to  its  future 
inhabitants,  this  wisdom  and  goodness  were  exercised  as  much  in  fitting 
these  inhabitants  to  live  commodiously  in  a  world  already  made,  as  they 
could  have  been  in  making  a  world  on  purpose  for  them. 

''But  we  are  not  to  think  in- this  manner  of  the  divine  proceedings,  nor  to 
imagine  that  in  them  one  plan  succeeded  another.  Both  were  alike  present 
to  the  mind  of  God.  Our  planet  might  have  been,  even  uninhabited,  very 
fit  for  all  the  mechanical  purposes  of  it  in  the  material  system.  But  there 
may  be  other  purposes  which  the  creation  of  animals  was  necessary  to 
answer,  and  since  they  were  created,  we  ought  to  think  that  they  were  so  for 
some  purpose.  It  might  be  determined  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  there  should 
be  a  gradation  of  life  and  intellect  throughout  the  universe.  In  this  case,  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  creatures  at  our  pitch  of  rationality, 
and  others  endued  with  all  the  degrees  of  life,  sense,  and  intellect,  which 
we  observe  in  the  several  species,  from  the  insect  up  to  men.  This  world 
might  be  allotted  to  such  kinds  and  orders  of  animated  beings,  and  though 
it  was  made  for  tlie  universe,  not  for.  them,  and  to  their  well-being  in  the 
constitution  of  it  They  were  not  made  to  be  miserable.  But  even  man 
was  not  made  to  be  happier  than  it  was  consistent  with  this  part  of  the 
material  system,  and  with  his  own  rank  in  the  intellectual  that  he  should 
be." — Lord  Bolingbroke,  Pntgment  of  E$8ay$,  43. 
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ON  THE  UNIVERSAL  ^TERMINATION  .OF  ALL 

SCHEMES  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  (OR  META- 

PHYSICS*)  IN  SCEPTICISM, 

That  the  end  of  all  metaphysical  investigation^  unless  on  some  few  partiea- 
lars  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  itself  works^  is  onljr 
perplexity  and  doubtfulness^  is  the  ordinary  estimate  of  all  intelligent  per- 
sons but  the  metaphysicians  themselves.  But  thoOgh  these  results  are  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  as  it  were  to  the  understanding  of  every  intellectual  man 
in  the  fact^  that  every  metaphysical  school  in  the  world  has  invariably  termi- 
nated in  utter  scepticism  as  to  what  mankind  ought  to  believe^  yet  very  few 
persons  appear  to  have  made  any  practical  inference  from  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  as  to  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  ever  accomplbhing  any  thing 
by  such  speculations.  l*he  delusion  of  men  on  this  sobject  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  will  be  important  to  shew  in  what  the  radical  faUacy  of  philosophy 
or  metaphysics  consists,  for  the  subject  has  a  most  important  bearing  as 
to  the  mode  by  wjiich  the  question  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture 
writings  is  to  be  discussed.  The  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
infer  unknown*  conditions  of  things  from  some  few  esiablished  principles  or 
data,  has  ever  induced  intellectual  men  to  attempt  the  solution  of  any  sub- 
ject that  is  involved  in. any  difficulty  of  comprehension;  and  provided  men 
could  only  obtain  sufficient  data  from  which  to  reason,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  assign  any  limitation  to  the  discoveries  they  might  make.  But  if 
inen  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  data,  it  is  abundantly  evident  they  can 
make  no  progress  towards  the  discovery  of  unknown  conditions  of  things. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  philosophers;  there  are  undoubtedly 
certain  truths  or  principles  discerngble  through  an  examination  of  the  visible 
World,  which  have  actual  dr  absolute  importance,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
diversified-as  to  their  character  to  enable  diankind  to  arrange  them  so  that  a 
certain  inference  is  the  necessary  consequence.  Our  view  of  the  subject  can 
be  rendered  more  clear  however  by  an  illustration,  {f  two  of  the  angles  and 
one  side  of  a  triangle  be  given,  we  can  easily  find  the  other  angle,  the  other 
two  sides,  and  the  area;  but  if  we  can  only  obtain  one  angle,  and  one  side, 
the  most  accomplished  mathematician  can  obtain  no  result.    Such  is  the 

*  As  the  term  philosophy  is  used  in  a  very  vague'  maimer  by  most  persons  of 
English  descent,  I  have,  to  suit  the  ordinary  views,  used  the  term  metaphysics 
synonymously  in  its  widest  sense,  and  more  especially  as  bearing  upon  its  sub- 
divisions of  ontology,  cosmology,  and  pneumatology. 
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ease  with  the  metapbysidans:  widi  all  the  leseaich  they  hare  been  able  to 
make  coacerning  God,  proridence,  natare,  kjc  m  their  examinatkHi  of  the 
VDiretse,  daring  all  preceding  time,  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  data  as  it  were,  but  one  side  and  one  angle  to  their  triangle.  In  other 
words,  the  philosophers  have  ascertained  nothing  eoneeming  the  Creator  of 
the  anirerse  beyond  the  fact  of  h^  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  This  know- 
ledge however  is  altogether  insufficient  from  which  to  infer  aught  concerning 
his  nature,  attrflmtes,  or  purposes,  or  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  existing 
things  with  any  speculation  they  hareunade  on  the  subject  Few  persons 
however  have  estimated  the  vast  amoont  of  intellectual  labor  that  has  been 
empbyed  fruitlessly  in  attempting  to  expound  the  phenomena  pertaining  to 
the  subjects  of  God,  providence,  nature,  and  man.  Phikeophers  have 
succeeded  each  other  for  more  thin  two  thousand  years  in  proposing  solutions 
lor  the  difficulties  connected  with  these  investigations;  every  conjecture  that 
seems  possible  has  been  made,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
However  plausible  these  diffeisent  solutions  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  instance, 
a  more  extensive  application  of  their  principles  has  never  yet  failed  to  bring 
their  advocates  into  a  state  of  utter  perplexity  and  scepticism. 

Though  the  history  of  metaphysics  is  nothing  else  than-a  relation  of  the 
successive  failures  of  philosopliers  to  infer  any  thmg  concerning  God, 
providence,- nature,  mankind  ,Ju:.  I  know  of  but  one  writer  who  has  taken 
a  correct  view  of  the  general  subject,  and  deduced  from  it  the  utter  impracti- 
cability of  metaphysical  sci^ce  so  called.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  an  EInglish 
gentleman  of  the  highest  intellectual  capacity,  in  some  small  volumes 
entitled  ''A  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  has  there  scrutinized  the 
whole  progress  of  philosophy,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
circumstance,  that  every  school  of  metaphysicians  without  exception,  has 
invariably  terminated  in  absolute  scepticism,  and  hence  in  this  femarkable 
circumstance  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  metaphysics  as'  a  science  is  impos- 
sible. As  I  acknowledge  the  greatest  obligations  to  Mr.  Lewes  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  abstract  the  results  of  his  exposition,  which  require  no  other 
verification  than  what  is  abundantly  afforded  in  every  general  history  of  the 
different  schools  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics. 

Commencing  with  Thales,  b.c.  600, 'Mr.  Lewes  shews  the  rise  of  meta- 
physical philosophy  among  the  Gredcs,  and  its  progress  under  the  several 
intellectual  men  who  succeeded  Thales  down  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  b.  c. 
440.  The  result  of  all  their  investi^tions  is  then  'shewn  to  have  been  utter 
scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  any  inferences  concerning  God,  nature,  provi- 
dence, &c.  so  far  as  the  philosophers  could  deduce  'from  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world.  Philosophy  thus  baffled  gave  rise  to  the  sophists,  who  in 
that  instance  were  nothing  else  than  sceptics  as  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Mr.  Lewes.  ''The  difference  between  the  sophists  and  sceptics  was  this: 
They  were  both  convinced  of  the  insij^ciency  (uncertainty)  of  all  know- 
ledge, but  the  sceptics  contented  themselves  with  the  conviction,"  (i.  e.  they 
stopped  there,)  "  while  the  sophists  gave  up  philosophy  and  turned  their 
attention  elsewhere.     Satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  all  endeavor  to  penetrate 
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the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  they  began  to  consider  their  relations  to  other 
men.    They  devoted  themselves  to  politics  and  rhetoric."* 

In  other  words  the  sophists  after  having  ascertained  the  vanity  of  meta- 
physics, merely  claimed  to  be  wise  men,  who  could  instruct  others  in  that 
wisdom  that  belonged  to  the  management  of  mere  temporal  matters.  They 
however  fell  gradually  into  the  highly  improper  practice  of  undertaking  to 
teach  their  disciples  how  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  life  to  mere  personal 
advantage,  irrespective  of  the  principles  of  truth  or  justice;'  though  certainly 
not  as  openly  justifying  immorahties.  To  sustain  their  position  as  instructors 
of  men  in  every  principle  of  practical  wisdom,  the  sophists  made  great  pre- 
tensions to  superior  sagacity  and  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  vanity  of  such 
pretensions  that  Socrates  encountered  the  sophists,  and  shewed  how  utterly 
deficient  they  were  in  the  true  principles  of  human  wisdom,  which  has  no 
secure  foundation  but  in  uprightness,  justice,  and  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
The  honest  integrity  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most  practically  intellectual  of 
men,  convinced  every  one  against  the  sophists,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  man 
was  to  do  always  what  was  right  and  honest,  as  measured  by  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  intellectud  perception  of  things  in  their  varied  relations  to  each 
other.  Thus  instead  of  metaphyskpl-  ipeddatiaru,  Socrates  substituted 
moraiiiy  as  the  basis  of  his  intellectual  teaching,  which  led  only  to  practical 
results,  and  as  such  involving  happiness  both  individually  and  socially. 

The  practical  influence  of  Socrates  endured  but  for  a  short  time.  Plato 
gradually,  and  Aristotle  systematically,  led  men  off  again  to  metaphysics. 
Or,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lewes,  "Aristotle  brought  phibsophy  round  again  to 
that  condition  from  which  Socrates  had  wrested  it" 

Itistead  of  following  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
several  schools  of  philosophers  that  gradually  succeeded  Aristotle,  we  shall 
simply  take  up  his  estimate  of  the  result  of  the  movement  as  it  terminated 

*  Thouit'b  Mr.  Jjtwca  has  firilj  jostificd  the  sophists  from  the  misjudgment.that 
men  ordinarily  entertain  concerning  them,  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  metaphysi- 
cal conclusions  they  had  deduced.  As  (his  can  be  done  in  aiew  words,  I  subjoin 
the  folk>wing  view  of  the  opinions  of  Protagoras,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
sect.  N 

He  taught,  that  as  far  as  truth  or  falsehood  ara  concerned  in  our  perceptions  of 
external  objects,  thai  we  could  not  distuiguish^bctween  them..  For  that  every  way 
of  considering  a  subject  has  its  opposite,  and  that  there  is  aa  much  truth  on  the  one 
side  apparently  as  on  the  other,  and  consequently  thai  nothing  can  be  supported 
with  certainty.  *  ^         '     . 

Concerning  the  gods,  Protagoras  said,  "I  am  wholly  mmblo  to  determine 
whether  they  have  any  existence  or  not;  for  the  weakness  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  the  shortness  of  human  life,  with  many  other  causes,  prevent  us  from 
attaining  this  knowledge." 

In  consequence  of  his  several  conclusions  on  these  different  subjects,  Protagoras 
advanced  his  celebrated  observation  that  '*  man  w  the $tandard  qf  all  iking*;**  which 
is  one  of  the  wisest  inferences  ever  made  by  philosophy.  Itrttieans  nothing  more 
than  that  men  are  unable  to  estimate  any  thing  beyond  human  capacity.  Hence 
Protagoras  and  other  sophists  confined  themselves  to  the  study  of  those  matters 
that  concerned  mankind  in  ih^r  practical  rclAtions  to  one  another,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Lcwcs. 
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Just  before  the  advent  of  Christ  *'The  sceptics^  and  aD  thinkeiB  during  the 
epoch  we  have  just  treated  were  such,  whether  they  caOad  themaelTes 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Pyrrhonists,  or  New  Academicians,  the  sceptics  we 
say,  were  in  possession  of  the  most  formidable  arms.  From  Socxmtes,  from 
Plato,  and  from  Aristotle,  they  had  bonowed  their  best  weapons,  and  with 
these  they  had  attacked  philosophy,  and  attacked  it  with  success. 

"All  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world  was  powerless  against  the  aceptics; 
speculative  belief  was  reduced  to  the  most  uncertain  'probability.'  Faith 
in  truth  was  extinct  Faith  in  human  endeavor  was  gone.  Philosophy 
was  impossible. 

''But  there  was  one  peculiarity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  which  was  pre- 
served even  in  the  midst  of  scepticism.  Socrates  had  made  Ethics  the  great 
object  of  his  inquiries,  and  all  subsequent  thinkers  had  given  it  a  degree  of 
attention  which  before  was  unknown.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
wmmion  atnae  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  probabiiUie$  of  the  sceptics,  how- 
ever futile  as  scientific  principles,  were  efficacious  enough  as  moral  princi- 
ples. Common  sense  may  be  a  bad  basis  for  metaphysical  or  scientific 
reasoning,  but  il  is  not  so  bad  a  basis  for  a  system  ef  morals.'' 

But  as  to  any  progress  of  metaphysical  science,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks, 
"Centuries  of  thought  had  not  advanced  the  mind  one  step  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  the  problems  with  which,  child-like,  it  began.  Not  only  did  it 
doubt  the  solutions  of  the  great  problems  which  others  had  attempted ;  it 
doubted  the  possibility  of  any  solution,  h  woi  wA  Ihe  doubi  ihai  begins,  but 
tte  dcubi  which  md$  infuiry.    It  had  no  illusions. 

"This  was  the  second  crisis  of  Greek  Philosophy," '(that  of  the  sophists 
being  the  first)  "Reason  thus  assailed,  could  only  find  a  refuge  in  faith; 
and  the  next  period  opens  with  the  attempt  to  construct  a  religious  phi- 
losophy." 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  exposition  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  Mr.  Lewes  makes  the  following 
admirable  preface.  "Philosophy,"  (L  e.  the  science  which  deduces  the 
existence,  attributes,  and  providence  of  God,  the  phenomena  of  man,  nature, 
&c.  from  inferences  derived  from  the  natural  world,}  "  no  longer  found  a 
home  in  Greece,"  (L  e.  heathen  Greece,)  "it  had  no  longer  any  worshippers 
in  its  native  country.  A  peri6d  had  arrived  when  all  problems  had  been 
stated,  and  none  seemed  likely  to  be  solved.  Every  system  which  human 
higenuity  could  devise,  had  been  devised  by  the  early  thinkers,  and  not  one 
had  been  able  to  stand  examination.  In  the  early  annals  of  speculation,  a 
new  and  decisive  advance  is  made  whenever  a  new  question  is  asked.  To 
suggest  a  doubt  is  to  exercise  ingenuity ;  to  ask  a  question  is  to  awaken  men 
to  a  new  view  of  the  subject  But  now,  all  questions  had  been  asked ;  old 
questions  had  been  revived  under  new  forms ;  nothing  remained  to  stimu- 
late inquiry  or  to  give  speculators  a  hope  of  success." 

Passing  over  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Lewes  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Alexandrian  Schoo)  blended  the  principles  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy with  the  dogmata  derived  from  the  Scripture,  we  merely  extract  his 
philosophical  remarks  on  the  absurd  incongruity  of  such  a  scheme.    "Phi- 
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kMophy,  conceive  it  as  you  will,  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  reason;  it  is  the 
endeavor  to  explain  by  reason  the  mysteries  amidst  which  we  live^  move  and 
have  our  being."  Although  it  is  legitimate  to  say, ''  reason  is  incapable 
of  solving  the  problems  proposed  to  it,"  it  is  not  legitimate  to  add  "  there^ 
fore  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  faith."  (t.  e.  revelation.)  In  philosophy, 
reason  must  either  reign  alone  or  abdicate.  No  compromise  is  permissible. 
If  there  are  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy — ^which  do  not  come  within  the  possible"  (attainable)  "sphere 
of  our  philosophy — ^we  may  believe  in  them  indeed,  but  we  cannot  christen 
that  belief  Philosophical. 

"One  of  two  things— either  reason  is  capable  of  solving  the  problems,  or 
it  is  incapable.  In  the  one  case  its  attempt  is  philosophy ;  in  the  second 
case  its  attempt  is  futile.  Any  attempt  to  mix  up  faith  (revelation)  with 
reason  in  a  matter  exclusively  addressed  to  reason,  must  be  abortive.  We 
do  not  say  that  what  faith  implicitly  accepts,  reason  may  not  explicitly 
justify;  but  we  say  that  to  bring  faith  (revelation)  to  the  aid  of  reason,  is 
altogether  to  destroy  the  philosophieal  character  of  any  inquiry.  Reason 
may  justify  faith;  but  faith  must  not  furnish  conclusions  for  philosophy. 
Directly  reason  is  abandoned,  philosophy  ceases,  and  every  explanation 
then  offered  is  a  iheologieal  explanation;  and  must  be  put  to  altogether  dif- 
ferent tests  from  what  a  philosophical  explanation  would  require." 

After  the  clear  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Lewes  concerning  the  absurdity 
of  advancing  philosophical  speculations  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  it  is 
evident  that  philosophy  had  now  terminated  her  legitimate  course  in  utter 
doubtfulness  as  to  any  established  principles  of  truth.  Yet  as  philosophy 
in  ordinary  estimation,  continued  for  some  time  afterwards  through  the 
-influence  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  place  this  matter 
in  that  distinct  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lewes.  "  Under 
the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  are  designated,  loosely  enough,  all 
those  thinkers  who  endeavored  to  find  a  refuge  from  scepticism  in  a  new 
philosophy  baised  on  altogether  new  principles.  Now,  tho6gh  these  various 
thinkers  by  no  means  constitute  a  school,  they  constitute  a  movement,  &c." 

This  movement  was  essentially  divided  into  two  plans  of  operation.  FM, 
the  Neo-Platonic, — which  consisted  of  heathens  who  incorporated  dogmata 
derived  from  the  Sjcripture,  with  the  speculations  and  dialectics  of  Plato;  and 
Beeondly,  the  "Alexandrian  Schod,"  who  were  christians  that  undertook  to 
extend  and  explain  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scripture  by  the  specu- 
lations and  notions  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers ;  selecting  among  them 
all  whatever  they  considered  to  be  harmonious  with  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Neo-Platonism  terminated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in  the 
absolute  want  of  heathen  disciples.  The  christian  school  of  Alexandria, 
after  having  exerted  the  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  simple  expositions 
of  Christianity,  terminated  in  Scholasticism;  "that  extraordinary  amount 
of  perverse  subtleties,  wire-drawn  distinctions,  and  quibbling  logic"  that  con- 
founded the  human  understanding  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation 
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under  Luther  which  swept  it  away  every  where  except  in  the  unrefoiiDed 
Catholic  kiDgdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c. 

Philosophy,  which  had  really  been  extinct  since  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  movement  just  bef<Re  the  christian 
era,  was  again  attempted  to  be  resuscitated  by  Des  Cartes  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Once  more  the  metaphysicians  attempted  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  God,  nature,  providence,  human  existence.  &c.  by 
means  of  deductions  from  the  sensible  world,  or  phenomena  cognoscible  by 
intellectual  inferences.  But  what  was  the  result?  The  system  of  Des 
Cartes  terminated  in  the  clear  logical  deductions  of  Spinoza  as  establishing 
Ptotheism;  a  conclusion  from  which,  according  to  Lewes,  there  is  no 
escape, ''  but  by  denying  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  science." 

Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  the  modification  of  Spinoza's  doctrines,  and 
**  the  chief  result  of  all  his  labor  was,"  says  Lewes, ''  the  lesson  he  taught  of 
the  vanity  of  ontological  speculations.  He  paved  the  way  to  scepticism, 
the  gulf  which  yawns  at  the  end  of  all  consistent  metaphysics." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  this  exposition  of  the  &ilure  of  metaphysical 
speculation  any  farther.  The  principles  established  by  Berkeley  when  car- 
ried out  in  all  their  consistency  by  Hume,  once  mere  reduced  the  human 
mind  to  a  state  of  utter  sceptisism  as  to  the  truth  or  realty  of  any  thing 
upon  which  the  intellect  could  be  employed,  that  was  not  based  upon  the 
mere  fact  of  consciousness  and  experience.  Reid  and  other  philosophers  of 
the  comofon  sense  school,  as  they  termed  themselves,  never  discerned  the 
true  force  of  the  sceptical  ejections,  and  therefore  faiiled  entirely  to  answer 
them.  Their  only  value  as  metaphysicians  has  be^  the  directing  the  atten- 
tion ofmankind  to  psychology. 

.  I  trust  the  preceding  exhibition  of  the  history  of  phflosophy  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader,  that  -the  metaphysicians  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  solve  a  single  problem  concerning  the  great  phenomena  of 
God,  providence,  nature,  or  man,  and  in  the  apphcation  of  this  remarkable 
fact,  I  urge  it  to  the  reader  in  further  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the 
position  I  have  sustained  against  the  presumption  of  the  deists,  in  under- 
taking to  object  aught  against  the  Scripture  writings,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  what  God  ought  to  have  done. 
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See  Vol.  I.  page  252. 


ON    THE    APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS   OF   THE   NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Offft  Saviour's  teaching  and  that  of  his  apostles  for  some  time  afier  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  was  altogether  oral.  It  was  fully  thirty  years 
after  the  crucifixion  before  the  gospels  were  published,  and  many  years  must 
haTe  dapsed  afterwards  before  the  christian  world  were  furnished  With  tran- 
scripts of  them.  But  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  gospels  of  the- New 
Testament  canon,  many  other  persons  had  recorded  what  they  had  seen 
Christ  do,  or  what  they  had  heard  him  preach,  and  sometimes  they  probably 
included  in  these  relations,  mere  rumors  of  particulars  that  were  in  circula- 
tion among  the  people  on  suoh  subjects,  and  as  such  under  all  the  inaccura- 
cies and  exaggerations  to  which  such  relations  are  liable.  As  the  attendance 
on  our  Sayiour's  ministry,  except  by  the  apostles,  could  only  have  been  occa- 
sbnal  on  the  part  of  his  other  disciples,  it  is  evident  that  any  attempt  on  the 
partt)f  such  hearers  io  give  a  statement  of  his  preaching  or  actions  must 
necessarDy  be  defective,  and  in  particulars  often  incorrect.  *  Yet  such  was  the 
great  interest  feh  among  the  primitive  christians  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  that  it  is  evident  certain  individuals  had  written  out  statements  that 
were  eagerly  receiyed  by  the  followers  of  Christ  That  these  histories  were 
inaccurate,  not  tD<Bay  untrue  in  particulars,  is  sufficiendy  intimated  by  Luke 
in  the  preface  to  his  gospel  as  being  his  motive  for  giving  a  correct  statement. 
The  other  gospels  of  our  canon  were  written  on  similar  considerations,  and 
in  some  instances,  if  we  can  rely  upon  ecclesiastical  tradition,  upon  the  ex- 
press application  of  christian  believers. 

But  both  before  and  after  the  several  sfbspels  of  our  canon  were  published, 
the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  was  most  earnestly  prosecuted  by 
the*8everal  apostles  in  ^e  various  regions  of  the  empire  to  which  their  mis- 
sionary action  was  directed.  Wherever  an  apostle  or  other  eminent  disciple 
of  our  LfOrd  thus  preached  the  gospel,  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourses 
and  expositions  of  doctrine  were  received,  and  if  committed  to  writing  were 
inscribed,  as  being  the  doctrine  or  gospel  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Andrew,  &o. 
without  the  least  intention  of  representing  :them  as  having  been  actually 
written  by  such  individuals.  If  we  advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  books  were  necessarily  written  it  is  very  easy  to  comprehend 
that  they  were  liable  to  inaccuracies,  misconceptions,  and  contradictions. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  such  writings, 
their  authors  were  honest  men  who  meant  well,  and  in  the  exposure  of  their 
inaccuracies  or  contradictions  by  the  publication  of  the  gospels  of  our  canon 
as  undoubted  writings  of  apostks  and  evangelists,  all  preceding  books  were 
neglected  and  fell  into  at  loot  a  temporary  insignificance. 
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But  unfortunately  ibr  Christianity,  the  first  proselytes  Ijrougfat  into  their 
profession  a  variety  of  notions  and  speculations  that  they  had  either  imbibed 
previously  or  advocated  on  their  conversion,  and  which  in  their  attempts  to 
reconcile  with  the  theory  of  Christianity,  introduced  a  great  variety  of  opm- 
ions  that  gave  rise  to  schisms,  factions,  heresies,  &c  The  less  the  amount 
of  philosophy,  the  closer  any  body  of  christians  adhered  to  the  ondoubled 
writings  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  the  more  simples-minded  people  enen- 
tially  cohered  together  in  their  adherence  lo  the  simplicity  of  seripturml  troth, 
while  the  more  speculative  and  leamed  were  divided  from  them  and  from 
one  another  by  presumptuous  theories,  that  gradually  gave  rise  to  that  class 
of  men  which  are  designated  in  ecclesiastical  histories  as  the  several  heretics 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

As  it  was  often  very  difficult  and  aometimes  impossible  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  principles  of  these  heretical  schemes,  with  Uiose  writings  which  now 
constitute  our  present  canon  of  the  'New  Testament,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  advocates  of  these  earlier  schisms  and  heresies  lo  avail 
themselves,  when  they  could,  of  any  gospel  or  doctrinal  work  ascribed  to  the 
apostles  Andrew,  Thomas,  Peter,  &c.  composed  as  we  have  described  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  which  in  its  inaccuracy  or  misapprehension  appeared 
to  sustain  some  of  their  peculiar  notions  or  observances.  In  this  manner 
these  imperfect  documents  received  a  peculiar  importance* in  the  view  of 
siich  persons,  and  whenever  a  controversy  arose  betweien  them  and  the  more 
orthodox  party,  we  can  easily  understand  the  question  as  to  the  authority  of 
these  different  books,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  apostles,  Slc.  was 
determined  by  the  prejudices  of  the  individual  rather  than  by  any  external 
or  interna!  evidence  on  the  subject.  When  once  their  opinion  was  settled  as 
to  the  value  or  correctness  of  any  book  unrecognized  by  the  general  mass  of 
christians,  they  felt  no  difficulty  in  charging  our  present  leceiived  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  with  having  been  corrupted  in  all  those  places  which  mili- 
tated against  their  doctrines.  If  they  could  by  correcting  and  altering  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  make  them  conformable  to  their  sectarian  views 
they  did  not  hc*sitate  to  do  so,  and  if  they  found  it  impossible  to  amend  the 
text  without  changing  the  whole  scope  of  the  discourse  or  ailment,  they 
then  wholly  rejected  such  books  as  being  either  forgeries,  or  such  gross  cor- 
ruptions of  the  apostolic  writings  ks  made  it  impossible  to  amend  them. 

In  process  of  time  the  disputes  among  these  several  sects  or  heresies  of 
Christianity  and  the  more  rational  body  of  believers,  became  matters  of  such 
interest  and  importance  that  some  of  those  unprincipled  wretches,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  every  age  and  country,  began  to  make  a  gainful  traffic  by 
reproducing  with  interpolations  and  corruptions,  those  earlielr  imperfect  or 
erroneous  writings  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  or  of  forging  others 
with  the  express  purpose  of  selling  them  to  christians  holding  peculiar  no- 
tions or  doctrines.*    Hence  it  was' not  the  heretics  that  were  the  forgers  or 

*  There  hofl  been  in  all  times  a  greater  or  less  number  of  unprincipled  men  who 
have  made  a  profit  by  forging-  books,  where  either  tho  name  of  the  author,  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject  possessed  value  in  the  estimation  of  men.  No  fact  if  better 
known  in  the  history  of  literature  than  this,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
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corrupters  of  these  apocryphal  books,  but  those  unprincipled  atheists  who 
imposed  them  oo  their  prejudiced  credulity.* 

The  idea  of  fraud  or  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  heretics  in  the 
composition  of  such  writings  is  most  unreasonable,  for  essentially  these 
apocryphal  books  are  of  a  harsh  and  ascetical  tendency  inculcating  self-de- 
nialy  poverty,  &c.  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  any  mere  schismatic 
would  undertake  to.  forge*  It  is  however  easy  to  comprehend  that  such  per- 
sons might  be  very  readily  deluded,  by  a  writing  expressly  corrupted  or  forged 
by  some  unprincipled  atheist,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  them,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  justified  or  sustained  more  or  less  of  their  prominent  do6- 
trines  or  practices. 

Though  these  forgers  naturally  kept  out  of  sight  in  these  cases,  yet  we 
have  some  facts  stated  in  early  ecclesiastical  history,  which  sufficiently  justi- 
ces, the  view  we  have  taken  concerning  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament  The  testimony  of  the  earlier  writers  are' very  distinct  concem- 
ing  the  foigeries  or  corruptions  of  books  of  an  early  age,  by  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Leucius  Gharinus,  who  lived  abcnit  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Lardner,  in  his  History  of  Heretics,  (^fVork$,  y'ni.  514,  Sic.)  has 
entmierated  ten  different  apocryphal  books  that  are  referred  to  the  ftauds  of 
this  unprincipled  character.  There  is  an  absurd  supposition  sometimes  made 
concerning  him  that  he  was  a  Marcionite.  I  apprehend  he  was  a  down- 
right knave  and  atheist,'who  as  he  wrote  his  books  towards  sustaining  the 
doctrines  of  the  M'arcionites,  so  he  doubdess  found  his  principal  purchasers 
IB  that  body  as  he  had  contemplated,  and  they  were  thus  deluded  by  fraudu- 
lent books  of  whose  true  character  they  were  wholly  unsuspicious.^ 

*  GroM  and  absurd  as  the  several  schemed  of  the  early  heretics  may  seem  to 
us,  yet  we  must  remember  they  are  thus  represented  to  us  by  their  enemies, « who 
in  some  cases  misundersiood,  and  in  others  exaggerated  conclusions  deduci- 
ble  from  their  systems  which  the  holders  of  them  did  not  admit.  This  is  done  at 
this  time  among  ourselves  in  our  sectarian,  controversies,  and  if  the  adversary 
statements  should  only  survive  the  lapse  of  years,  the  christians  of  a  future  age 
might  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such,  absurd  opinions  as  arc  tlius  repre- 
sented could  have  been  held  at  the  present  time. 

t  The  ignerance  or  simplicity  of  the  christian  world  has  continually  been  im- 
posed upoii  in  ull  ages  by  anprincipled  men  in  such  particulars.  Lucian,  in  his 
Life  of  PerigriQus^  (about  a.  d.  140.)  informs  us  that  this  knave  and  impostor 
having  pretended  to  become  a  christian,  acquired  considerable  influence  among 
them,  (f.  €.  in  some  sect  or  heresy,)  and  that  ho  "explained  and  interpreted  sev- 
eral of  their  books,  and  wrote »omeMm»elf'** 

Tertullian  mentions  (DeyBapi.  chap.  17)  that  a  certain  presbyter  of  Asia  had 
been  detected  and  degraded  for  having  forgtjd  a  book  entitled  «*The  Travels  of 
Paul  and  Thecla."  This  unprincipled  wretch  pretended  he  had  written  the  book 
out  of  love  to  the  apostle  Paul.  No  christian  could  have  done  so.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly an  atheist,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  obtain  money  by  imposing  his 
fraud  upon  the  credulous  prejudices  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  christian  schis- 
matics or  heretics  of  that  day. 

In  a  later  age  this  same  unprincipled  class  of  men  employed  themselves  in 
writing  and  selling  martyrologies  to  honest  but  deluded  christians,  which  were 
often  90  absurd  and  mendacious  as  U>  be  injurious  to  the  christian  faith.    Hence 
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But  whaterer  influence  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  TestamcDt  may 
have  had  among  the  sectaries  and  schismatics  that  distneled  the  christian 
church  during  the  first  two  or  three  oenturieSy  and  howevef  much  the  toon 
ignorant  diss  of  those  called  orthodox  may  have  been  puzzled  or  misled 
on  particulars  by  such  writings,  yet  there  neyer  was  a  time  when  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  christians  acknowledged  any  of  these  apocryphal  books 
to  be  of  any  authority.  It  is  singular  that  any  belief  should  still  exist  among 
men  to  the  contrary  of  this  exposition ,  since  it  is  above  one  hundred  years 
ago  that  it  was  distinctly  shewn  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  in  his  woik  on 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  that  though  some  of  the  eariy  fathers  and  ecclesias- 
tical historians  have  occasionally  cited  such  books,  yet  they  have  never  re^ 
ferred  to  them  but  as  apocryphal  writings. 

That  the  more  enlightened  body  of  christians  were  perplexed  by  such 
books  and  made  a  partial  use  of  them,  even  reading  some  of  them  in  their 
congregational  assemblies  is  also  evident,  but  this  was  done  not  from  any 
belief  as  to  their  authority,  but  simply  as  being  books  of  edification,  in  liks 
manner  as  a  man  might  read  a  sermon  of  Tillotson  or  South  to  a  modem 
congregation. 

Yet  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  such  books,  and  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  sometimes  resulted  from  them,  the  more  enlightened  membeis 
of  the  christian  body  gradually  perceived  the  necessity  of  determining  with 
precision,  what  books  should  be  read  in  churches  as  the  only  writings  to  be 
regarded  of  religious  authority.  The  principle  they  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
such  determination,  was,  to  reject  every  book  of  which  they  had  not  satis- 
factory evidence  that  it  had  been  written  by  an  apostle, -or  by  persons  such  as 
Mark  and  Luke  who  were  immediate  associates  of  the  apostles.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  class  of  books  was  in  the  main  a  very  easy  matter  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  former  page.  That  there  were  soipe  doubts  concerning 
a  few  books  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  which  have  remained  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  shews  the  impartial  temper  of  those  persons  by  whom  the 
canon  was  determined. 

the  Council  of  Trullo,  a.  d.  692,  in  their  tixty-third  canon  decree,  "whereas  cer- 
tain falao  stories  of  martyrdom  have  been  circulated  hj  the  enemies  of  truth,  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  martyrs  into  discredit;  and  drive  the  hearers  of  such  things 
into  infidelity,  we  decree  that  they  be  not  read  in  the  churches  but  committed  to 
the  flames."  {Maitland,  Churdi  in  Catacomb;  166.)  As  I  \iK\e  no  opportunity  to 
examine  these  canons,  I  am  unaware  whether  the  Others  at  Trullo  enumerate-any 
works  in  particular. 
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8ee  Vol.  I.  page  864. 


ON  THE  DOUBTFUL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  CANON. 

The  doabts  that  have  been  expressed  concerning  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  John,  and  the  Apocalypse^  I  consider  to  be  unreasonable.  These 
Bpistks  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  their  authors,  there  are  no  views 
given  in  them  different  from  other  Scripture  writings,  and  their  style  agrees 
with  the  writings  ascribed  to  these  several  authors.  As  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their  being  fotgeries,  the  amount  of  testi- 
mony in  their  favor  is  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  their  authenticity  against 
the  mere  possibility  of  their  having  been  written  by  unknown  persons  who 
bore  the  names  of  Peter,  or  4ohn,  which  is  the  only  ground  upon  which 
any  objection  can  be  made  against  them. 

The  authenticity,  or  rather  the  authority  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  and 
Jude«  is  a  subject  of  greater  perplexity.  Allowing  them  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  half  brothers  of  our  Lord,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  proba- 
ble opinion,  there  is  no  authority  to  give  them  the  character  of  apostolical 
wiifings.  I  think  they  ^re  good  exponents  of  certain  conditions  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  thuty  or  forty  years  after  Christ,  allowing  for  some  tam- 
pering with  the  last  chapter  of  James  which  has  manifestly  been  corrupted 
in  the  fourteenth  verse  respecting  the  anointing  with  oil,  see  Vol  II.  224, 
(note.)  There  is  also  a  false  statement  made  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
verses  which  in  representing  the  power  of  devout  prayer,  says  that  Elijah 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  not  vain,  &c.  and  that  he  again  prayed  and  it 
did  rain.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  any  such  statement  Elijah  merely 
predicted  the  drought,  as  he  certainly  did  the  rain,  by  the  command  of  Jeho- 
vah, see  1  IRngs  xvii.  1.  &c.  xviii.  I.  &c.  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  any 
other  construction  on  the  relation  there  made. 

The  most  perplexing  subject  involved  in  estimating  the  present  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  true  character,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  differs  from  all 'the  other  doubtful  books  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  any  writer.  Neither  do  we  know  to  what  people 
or  community  it  was  written.  That  it  was  not  a  general  or  Catholic  Epistle^ 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

After  much  reading  on  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  my  previous 
belief  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  apostle  PauL 

In  the  first  place  the  avowed  ignorance,  the  doubts,  or  the  ascription  of 
it  to  different  writers,  on  the  part  of  such  persons  as  Origen,  Tertullian, 
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Busebius,  Caius^  the  Church  of  Rome,  &c  constitute  an  amount  of  djectioB 
coDceroiDg  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  that  cannot  be  remored.  Tbe 
belief  of  other  persons,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  &c.  diat  it  was 
written  by  Paul  appears  to  have  been  merely  opinion,  for  if  tbey  had  any 
evidence  to  justify  such  an  inference,  how  could  Origen  who  was  the  diaci- 
ple  of  Clement,  TertuUian,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  for  near  four  imndred 
years,  reject  it  as  the  writing  of  Paul. 

There  are  two  unjustifiable  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this 
Epistle  that  would  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assumption  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  an  apostle,  could  we  be  certain  that  they  have  not  beoi  added  to  the 
text  since  the  time  the  Episde  was  written.  These  quotations  are  from 
Psalm  cii.  25-^27,  (Htb.  i.  10—12,)  and  from  Psahn  viiL  4-r6,  (Heb. 
iL  6 — 8,)  and  as  such  applied  to  the  Messiah,  to  whom  however  noth- 
ing can  be  clearer  thai)  their  inapplication.  Considering  the  learning 
and  intellectual  acuteness  of  the  author  of  this  Episde,  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  he  could  have  so  mistaken  these  quotations.  I  therefore  believe  they 
are  additions  which  have  crept  into  the  text  from  some  one  having  annexed 
them  in  the  first  instance  to  the  margin  of  an  ancient  mamueripi. 

Furthermore,  notwithstanding  the  great  acquaintance  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the  principles  and  institutiona  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  inaccuracy  in  one  of  hia  statements. 
In  chapter  ix.  1—4,  he  says  that  the  altar  of  incense  was  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  atid  that  the  rod  of  Aaron*  and  pot  oF  manna  were  deposited  within 
the  ark.  Both  of  these  statements  are  incorrect  as  may^  be  seen  by  EomL  xL 
21 ,  26 ;  1  KingB  viii.  9.  How  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  could  have  iidlen  into 
this  misstatement  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  qtuMed 
from  memory.  Jahn,  and  others,  have  supposed  that  it  was  writteii  oor- 
recdy  by  the  author  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  that  the  -error  was  made 
by  the  person  who  translated  it  into  Greek.  This  however,  is  not  only  a 
most  arbitrary  assumption,  but  the  most  unjustifiable  that  any  critic  could 
advance. 

The  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  i^ritten  very  early,  for  I  think 
it  clear  that  Clement  of  Rome,  whose  death  cannot  be  placed  later  than  a.  d. 
95,  quotes  it  in  his  first  letter  to  Corinthians  so  manifesdy,  that  I  wonder 
how  some  persons  should  have  doubted  on  the  subject.  The  reader  may 
see  the  parallel,  places  extracted  by  Lardner,  CredibU.  ii.  46  to  50.  The 
internal  evidence  of  Heb.  viii.  4,  would  be  that  it  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (4.  n.  70.) 

The  best  judgment  we  can  make  on  the  general  subject  of  this  Episde  is 
set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  observed,  (Lardner,  &c.  iL  495,) 
''The  sentiments  of  the  Epistie  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostie,  {Pad,)  If  I  was  taspeak  my  opinion 
I  should  say  that  the  sentiments  are  the  apostie^^  but  th^  language  and 
composition  is  of  some  one  who  committed  to  writing  the  apoatle'a  aeose, 
and  as  it  were  reduced  into  commentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master. 
If  therefore,  any  church  receives  this  Epistie  as  Paul's,  it  is  to  be  com- 
mended even  upon  that  account;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  ao- 
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cients,  (i.  e.  some  of  them,)  hare  handed  it  down  as  Paul's;"  (».  e.  as  to  its 
doctrines*)  ^^bui  who  wrote  the  Epistle  God  only  Xmotra." 

As  it  is  undoubted  this  book  has  been  written  by  a  most  intellectual  and 
devout  person,  certainly  within  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion, it  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  work  of  an  individual 
fully  instructed  on  the  subject  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  their 
more  fiivored  associates.  Regarding  it  therefore  in  this  light  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  quote  it  as  a  correct  exponent  of  apostohc  teaching,  and  of  the 
same  authority  in  the  Canon  of  th^  New  Testatnent,  as  the  book  of  Job, 
Eecleaiastes,  Proverbs,  &c.  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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See  Vol.  1.  page  847. 

ON   THE  HUMAN  SOUL  AND   THE  VARIOUS  QUES- 
TIONS  IMPLICATED  IN  ITS  EXISTENCE,  IMMOR- 
^  TALITY,.  ace. 

FimLiAR  as  we  are  ^th  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  we  know  noth- 
ing of  them  but  as  being  different  states  or  conditrons.  In  what  particular 
the  difference  coiisists  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  all  the  efforts  of  philoso- 
phers or  theologians  durfng  preceding  times,  have  been  unavailing  towards 
aobring  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  comprehension  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject 

It  would  be  tiseless  to  enumerate  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
respecting  the  phenomenon 'of' life.  The  majority  could  come  to  no  conclu- 
8k)n  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  those  wHo  did -persuade  themselves  that 
it  was  more  probable  that  the  soul  of  man  survived  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  could  only  sustain  their  opinion  by  paralogisms  deduced  from  other 
objects  or  principles  which  are  so  evidently  fallacious,  that  modem  philoso- 
phy does  not  hesitate  to  reject  them  entirely,  and  acknowledge  that  we  can 
attain  to  no  reasonable  conclusion  whatever  on  the  subject.* 

R 

*  *'A8  to  the  great  question  what  becomes  of  man  after  death/'  Macauley 
(JHueti.  iii.  322)  says,  "  we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European  left  to  Kis 
nnassiited  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  jn  the  right  than  a  Black  foot  Indian.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  wq  surpajs  the  Blackfoot  Indians, 
throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  animal  life  is  extinct.  In 
truth  all  the  phHoaopIiers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  attempted  without  the 
help  of  revelation  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  from  Plato  down  to  Franklin, 
appear  to  us  to  have  failed  deplorably." 
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As  respects  the  psychology  of  the  subject,  the  Scriptuies  whether  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  do  not  give  us  the  least  iDformation.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament indeed,  does  not  even  formally  recognize  a  future  state,  until  the  times 
of  the  later  prophets,  and  then  not  as  founded  on  any  positive  rerelation 
from  Jehovah.  The  New  Testament  in  teaching  a  future  state  of  reward  or 
piikiishment,  in  that  circumstance  only  establishes  the  fact  that  the  person- 
ality  of  mankind  is  not  annihilated  by  death,  but  beyond  this  assurance  to 
our  faith  it  communicates  no  other  information,  as  we  shall  presently  shew  in 
opposition  to  the  unwarrantable  inferences  that  theology  has  undertaken  to 
deduce  from  the  New  Testament  writings. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  utter  want  of  proof  as  deducible  from  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  human  nature,  and  unsustained  by  any  express  revelation 
from  Jehovah,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  there  seems  to 
have  been  always  from  the  remotest  time,  in  every  age  and  clime,  an  almost 
universal  belief  among  mankind  that  death  did  not. terminate  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  there  was  an  invisible  state  consequent  to  the  present  life  in 
which  the  good  should  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished. 

As  there  is  no  argument  deducible  from  the  natural  world  to  justify  such 
an  opinion,  and  as  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  given  us  in  the  Scripture 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  a  revelation  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Jehovah,  it  is  a  very  interesting  enquiry  to  ascertain  how  this  belief 
concerning  the  separate  existence  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul  couM 
have  arisen  among  mankind.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  is  specially 
important  to  us  as  christians,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our  prevailing 
notions  concerning  the  human  soul  are  not  derived  from  any  information 
communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  but  are  essentially  those  ancient  opinions 
that  prevailed  from  the  remotest  periods  of  time,  concerning  which  we  have 
no  information  as  to  how  they  may  have  originated. 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and  consequent 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  could  have  arisen  among  mankind  but  in 
the  circumstance,  that  as  Jehovah  had  from  the  beginning  promised  to 
reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked,  so  on  the  strength  of  a  pro- 
mise made  by  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things,  as  soon  as  men  saw 
that  such  judgments  did  not  take  place  in  the  present  life,  unless  in  a 
partial  manner,  so  they  inferred  there  must  be  another  state  of  being  after 
death  in  which  men  should  be  rewarded  or  punished.  The  bodily  transla- 
tion of  Enoch,  to  all  who  knew  it,  must  have  confirmed  this  inference  with 
the  force  of  .a  demonstration.  But  as  that  circumstance  may  have  been 
known  to  but  a  few  persons,  the  continued  exhibition  of  the  fact,  that  the 
wicked  often  passed  through  life  unpunished,  *while  the  righteous  went 
unrewarded,  was,  I  apprehend,  sufficiently  conclusive  with  all  who  believed 
in  the  promises  of  Jehovah,  'to  infer  that  there  must  be  a  future  state,  and 
consequent  immortality  6f  human  nature.* 

*That  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Jewish  patriarchs  in  a  futare  state  waa  not 
founded  on  any  formal  revelation  to  them  on  that  particular,  is  clearly  the  reason- 
ing of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  in  arg-uing  on  the  suttfect  does 
not  quote  any  text  as  announcing  such  doctrine,  but  simply  puts  it  on  the  ground 
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But  though  such  an  inference  is  strictly  correct,  and  so  forcible  as  to  carry 
a  conviction  to  the  mind  almost  equal  to  an  absolute  demonstration,  yet  it 
was  only  conclusive  as  to  a  general  truth  of  whose  details  there  was  not  the 
smallest  information  given,  nor  the  least  instruction  as  to  how  the  expecta- 
tion of  men  would  be  realized. 

Mankind  however  have  never  yet  rested  on  the  conviction  of  a  general 
truth  or  principle.  Sooner  or  later  some  speculator  arises  who  attempts  to 
explain  the  subject  by  inferential  reasonings,  which  in  their  apparent  plausi- 
bility induce  an  assent  that  gradually  becomes  tantamount  to  conviction.  If 
the  opinion  be  then-  made  an  essential  particular  for  the  construction  of 
other  speculations  and  inferences,  it  gradually  acquires  such  stability  that 
men  will  rely  upon  it  with  as  mlich  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  established 
by  the  most  irrefragable  conclusions. 

Though  we  have  lio  information  as  to  how  men  in  the  first  instance  re- 
fined upon  the  general  principle  that  there  was  a  future  state^  in  order  to 
frame  an  opinion  concerning  the  condition  of  man  af\er  death,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  inferred  from  an  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  things  which  seem 
to  imply  but  one  cpurse  of  proceeding.. 

Men  every  where  saw  that  when  death  occurred,  the  body  gradually  de- 
composed into  a  mere  mass  of  earthy  matter,  that  became  mixed  with  the 
■oil  and  from  which  it  was  apparently  incapable  of  being  separated.  If 
then  there  was  a  future  state  involving  personal  consciousness  in  individuals 
after  death*  it  was  assumed  that  the  principlie  of  vitality,  consciousness,  and 
rationality,  was  something  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  the  phenomenon 
of  death  virtually  consisted  in  the -separation  of  a  soul  or  spirit  from  a  mere 
animal  body.  Hence  as  the  body  resolved  ultimately  into  mere  earth,  appa- 
rently incapable  of  re-organization,  so  it  seemed  to  follow  that  the  future 
reward  or  punishment  of  mankind  npust  belong  to  a  soul  or  spirit  that  was 
separated  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death. 

The  next  inquiry  was  concerning  the  modesin  which  the  reward  or  punish- 
ment took  place,  and  having  no  data  whatever  upon  which  an  inference 
might  be  based,  it  became  a  mere  matter  of  uncertain  speculation,  which  men 
attempted  to  solve  by  putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  Creator,  and 
inferring  what  they  considered  would  be  conformable  to  his  purposes  in  hav- 
ing created  mankind.  On  this  subject  they  difiered  widely.  The  more 
ancient  and  renowned  nations  of  the  earth  supposed  that  immediately  after 
death  the  human  soul  was  judged  for  its  past  life,  and  was  thexf  sentenced 
to  be  bom  again  into  the  world,  either  in  a  better  or  worse  condition  than 
before,  and  that  the  soul  thus^  transmigrating  through  successive  bodies, 
would  in  process  of  time  be  either  finally  received  into  a  state  of  exalted 

of  being  a  neceasary  inference  from  the  circumstance,  that  God  **  who  it  t«  impoiH' 
ble  can  lie,"  (ilcd.  vi.  13—18,)  bad  made  certain  promiBes  to  them  which  had  not 
been  fulfilled  in  the  -present  life.  Hence  the  distinct  conclusion  made,  ( J9cd.  xi. 
13, 16,)  that  as  they  had  not  received  the  promises  that  God  had  made  them,  so 
they  were  persuaded  there  must  be  another  country,  t.  e.  a  future  life ;  and  there- 
fore they  confessed  they  were  merely  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  who 
looked  forward  to  a  future  existence  in  another  world. 
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blessedness,  or  be  subject  to  torment  and  misery  in  a  place  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  the  irreclaimably  wicked.*  This  doctrine  of  the  tranao^gim- 
tion  of  souls  has  been  not  only  one  of  the  most  ancient  notions  in  thei^ild, 
but  it  has  ever  been  the  most  prevailing  belief.  At  this  very  time  it  proba* 
bly  comprehends  thrice  as-  many  adherents  as  any  other  opinion  oonoeming 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Where  men  did  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  ^transmigration  of  sonb, 
they  considered  that  the. human  spirit  immediately  after  death  was  rewarded 
or  punished  by  a  suitaUe  condition  in  an  Elysium  or  Tartams,  eonatraeled 
on  their  notions  of  propriety  as  to  su^  abodes,  and  where  a  state  whether 
of  happiness  or  misery  was  their  allotted  condition  for  eternity. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  yery  uncertain  and  confused  in  their  estimate 
of  the  subject  A  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  recognized  a  shadowy 
dreamy  kind  of  existence  in  a  place  appointed  as  they  supposed  for  departed 
spirits,  which  they  denominated  dytnA,  (Job  x.  21, 22,t)  but  they  aeem  to 
have  formed  no  definite  notions  on  the  subject  until  a  period  perhaps  not 
long  preceding  our  Saviour's  advent,  when  they  enlarged  their  notion  of 
iheol  by  analogies  derived  from  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  concerning  Hade$, 
Many  of  the  rabbis  however,  have  always  recognized,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  perfectly  righteous,  a  transmigration  of  the  soul  through,  the  bodies  of 
plants,  beasts,  &c. — See  SteheUin,  Trad,  pf  JewB,  i.  277,  and  JSIUn^i  Modem 
Judmm,  130, 205. 

In  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  distinctly  announced  to  mankind  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
but  nothing  was  formally  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  or 
mode  of  existence.  But  as  the  doctrine  was  most  clearly  announced 'that 
mankind  did  not  perish  by  the  death  of  the  body»  so  the  primitive  christian 
speculators  on  the  subject  of  the  human  souH  held  on  to  the  ori^^al  doc- 
trines inferred  by  men  of  former  ages  on  that  subject,  or  but  pcurtially  modified 
their  opinion  by  certain  inf(9rences  deduced  from  some  incidental  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

If  we  however  closely  scrdtinize  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
shall  find  nothmg  to  justify  any  dogmatical  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
New  Testament  announces  distinctly  that  there  shall  be  a  future  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  a  judgment  upon  them,  a  reward  or  punishment,  and  nothing 
more.  Consequently,  the  prevailing  opinions  in  the  christian  world  at  the 
present  time  respecdng  the  conditions  of  the  soul  between  death  and  judg- 
ment, are  not  so  much  justifiable  inferences  deduced  from  the  New  TVesta- 
ment,  as*  they  are  modifications  of  the  deductions  of  the  ancient  Jews  or 
heathen^,  who  in  the  remotest  tiipes  had  come  to  such  conclusions. 

*  There  is  an  elaborate  and  curious  view  of  this  subject  given  by  Plato  in  his 
Republic,  <i6.  z.  chap.  13,  ^.  as  exhibited  in  the  vision  or  trance  of  Erus  the  Pam- 
phylian. 

t«Lct  me  alone,"  says  Job,  *'that  I  mttyiake  comfort  a  little  before  I  go 
whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  qf  darknesi  and  ike  ehadow  qf  deaik;  a 
land  of  darklicss,  as  darkness  itself  and  of  the  shadow  of  death :  without  anj 
order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkaets." 
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As  a  correct  view  of  this  subject  from  a  proper  investigation  of  the 
Seripture  writings  is  not  only  important  as  communicating  truth,  but  still 
man  important  as  confuting  error  and  unjustifiable  doctrines  that  have  grown 
out  of  wrong  notions  on  the  subject,  we  will  thoroughly  examine  what  the 
Scriptures  have  really  communicated  to  our  faith,  as  well  as  shew  the 
ioeorrectness  of  certain  prevailing  theological  assumptions  as  deduced  from 
particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Jehovah  who  has  made  mankind  rational 
and  moral  free  agents,  holds  them  as  such  responsible  for  all  their 
actions,  and  that  though  we  J)e  all  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  death,  yeC 
there  shall  be  at  some  future  time  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  every 
one  ahall  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds.  AAer  this  judgment,  the  right- 
eous shall,  be  made  the  inheritors  of  an  eternal  kingdom,  while  the  wicked 
ahall  be  subjected  to  a  fearful  condemnation. 

So  far  as  this  communication  is  addressed  to  mankind  as  moral  agents 
responsible  for  their  good  or  evil  conduct,  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
the  statement  thus  made,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  all  that  Jehovah 
considered  necessary  to  be  made  known  to  mankind^  for  this  being  sufficient 
for  his  purposes  as  inducing  moral  action  on  our  part,  it  would  seem  that  he 
deemed  it  wholly,  unnecessary  we  should  understand  the  psychology  or 
physiology  of  our  spiritual  organization.  But  the  christian  world  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  fact  thus  revealed  to  our  faith, 
or  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it.  They  have  been  for  ages  employed  in 
speculating  on  the  subject,  and  having  from  the  very  origin  of  Christianity 
incorporated  with  their  religious  speculations  the  notions  they  had  previously 
derived' from  heathen  philosophy  or  rabbinical  inferences,  these  assumptions 
have  been  handed  down  through  successive  generations  of  men  to  the 
present  time,  prot^ted  by  various  inferences  derived  from  incidental  passages 
of  the  Seriptuie  writings. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Scripmre  whatever  that  instructs  us  in  what 
the  principle  of  human  vitality  or  rationality  consists.  The  &ct  is  always 
implied,  the  psychology  is  never  stated,,  and  hence  christians  are  divided  in 
their  speculations  on  the  subject  Some  suppose  there  is  an  immaterial 
spirit  united  in  an  incomprehensible  manner  to  our  bodily  frame,  in  which 
life,  rationality  and  consciousness  inheres.  This  spirit  they  suppose  is 
separable  from  the  body,  and  exists  from  the  moment  of  death  in  a  state  of 
active  ConsciousnesSi  whilst  the  body  decomposes  into  the  simple  elements  of 
matter.  Others  suppose  the  spirit 'to  be  matter  or  substance  so  highly 
etherealized,  as  not  to  be  discerned  by  any  of  our  mortal  senses.  Others 
again  consider  life  and  rationality  to  be  mere  phenomena  resulting  only  from 
our  material  organization,  and  that  there  is  t^o  soul  or  spirit  as  contrasted 
with  our  bodies,  and  consequendy  when  death  takes  place  that  the  entire 
man  becomes  extihct  and  ceases  to  be,  quoad  hoc,  until  Crod  may  see  fit  to 
reorganize  the  body. 

The  simple  light  in  which  this  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul 
ought  to  be  regarded  is  plainly  this.    Let  the  organization  of  human  nature 
be  what  it  may,  it  is  alone  from  Jehovah,  who  in  determining  to  make  such 
60  v.  2 
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a  ereature  as  man  has  coastituted  him  suitable  for  his  peculiar  purposes,  no 
matter  what  the  principle  or  oontriyance  may  be  hf  vfaich  he  is  thus  made 
suitable.  Therefore,  whethef  Jehovah  has  made  man  an  intellectual  moral 
fine  agent,  through  a  mere  material  organization,  or  whether  this  is  effected 
bf  the  infusion  of  a  materia)  or  immaterial  spirit,  the  phenomena  of  human 
existence  will  be  in  either  case  consistent  with  all  those  particulars  of'  intd- 
lectual  or  moral  action  which  the  Creator  requires  of  mankind,  whether  for 
time  or  for  eternity.  The  moral  end  of  human  nature  being  thus  secured 
fof  the  accomplishment  of  moral  actiop  under  the  teachitig  of  the  Scriptures, 
I  apprehend  the  mere  question  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  our  souls  is 
a  subject  perfectly  indifferent  to  our  religious  fiiith,  however  relatively 
important  any  one  opinion  may  be  to  the  consistency  of  theological  systems 
of  human  construction.  No  one  therefore  meed  concern  himself  as  to  the 
reputed  orthodoxy  of  any  one  opinion  rather  than  that  of  another.*  But  as 
truth  is  always  desirable,  and  more  especially  so  When  it  confutes  doctrines 
and  practices  derived  from  false  inferences  of  what  has  tieen  communicated 
to  us  from  our  Creator,  let  us  deliberatdy  investigate  the  subject  that  we 
may  have  a  full  comprehension  of  its  merits  in  every  point  of  view. 

I  have  already  called  the  reader's  attention.  Vol  I.  365, 405,  &c.  to  the 
&ct  that  there  is^  no  intimation  of  a  future  state  given  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  afterwards  by  Moses  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation. All  the  sanctions  of  Jehovah  to  the  institutions  of  either  the 
Patriarchs  or  the  Jews,  wepe  entirely  temporal,  as  mu^t  be  &miliar  to  any 
one  who  has  read  the  Pentateuch  with  the  least  attention. 

Neither  is  there  any  passage  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  that  gives 
us  any  information  concerning  the  organization  of  our  nature,  or  in  what 

*  <*A11  the  gfreat  end*  of  religion  and  morality  are  tecured  barely  by.  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul ;  {Locke,  Letter  to  BUhop  ^f  HCoreeeter,)  without  a'nee—ary  tuppo- 
Biiion  thai  the  tout  i$  immaterial;  and  I  crave  leave  to  add,  that  immortality  may 
and  shall  be  annexed  to  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor 
immortal,  as  the  apostle  expressly  declares  in  these  words,  (1  Cor,  xv.  63,)  *For 
this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  tfnd  this  mortal  must  put  on  iimnor- 
talily.'— Sec  also  lAKke,  Hum.  Underst.  lib.  iv.  chap.  3. 

"  When  I  went  to  the  University,  toys  Bishop  Watson,  (Memotrs,  i.  23,  24,)  I 
was  of  opinion  as  most  school  boys  are,  that  the  soul  was  a  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,  and  that  when  a  man  died  he  in  pjassical  phrase  breathed  out  hia  soul, 
animam  expiravit,  that  it  then  went  I  knew  not  whither,  &c.  This  notion  of  the 
soul  was  without  doubt  the  oflbpring'  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  I  must  own 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  much  the  same  now  that  it  was 
then.  1  have  read  volumes  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying*  that 
i  know  nothing  about  it. 

« Believing*  as  I  do  in  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion  which  teaches  that 
men  are  accountable  for  their  actions,  I  irouble  not  myself  with  dark  disquisitiona 
concerning  necessity  and  liberty,  matter  and  spirit;  hoping  as  I  do  for  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not  disturbed  at  my  inability  to  clearly  convince 
myself  that  Uie  soul  is,  or  is  not,  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  The  truth 
of  tlie  christian  religion  depends  upon  testimony,  now  man  is  competent  to  jadg« 
of  the  weight  of  testimony,  though  he  is  not  able  I  think  Ailly  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  soul." 
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principle  our  life^  mtioiiality,  or  personality  consists.  The  fact  is  always 
awnmed^  but  on  the  psychology  of  the  subject  we  have  not  the  smallest 
information  in  the  Scripture.  So  far  indeed  are  the  Scriptures  from  com- 
monicating  any  information  upon  the  subject^  that  there  is  no  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language  that  signifies  either  soul  or  spirit,  in  the  technical  senae  in 
which- we  use  these  terms,  as  implying  something  distinct  from  the  body. 
That  the  Scripture  words  may  be  paraphrased  to  express  such  an  idea  is  evi- 
dent from  what  the  English  translators  of  our  Bibles  have  done  in  various 
places.  But  such  renderings  are  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Hebrew  woids 
possess  any  force  in  a  technical  sense. 

There  are  three  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  that  are  rendered  by  qtir 
translators  aovi  or  tpiarii :  the  firsr  is  v£3  nephedi,  the  second  nsvs  ntthameh, 
the  third  nr-t  ruaek. 

Afi  these  two  latter  words  are  of  comparative  unimportance  I  will  first 
dispose  of  them. 

Tvovi  nahameh,  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  ren- 
dered generally  as  brealh,  breath  of  life,  blast  of  God,  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  Once,  (^b.  Ivii.  16,)  aouis,  and  twice  as  spirit. — Job  xxvL  4; 
Prov.  zz.  27. 

rm  ruaeh,  occurs  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  in  the  Old  Testament 
It  primarily  signifies  breathing  or  vn$id.  It  is  rendered  in  our  translation  to 
signify  either  the  Spirit  of  God,  wind  or  breeze,  breath,  life,  mind,  spirit  of 
man,  east  wind,  west  wind,  blast,,  anger,  evil  spirit,  vain  words,  (i.  e.  windy 
words,)  tempest,  holy  spirit,  free  spirit,  broken  spirit,  hasty  of  spirit, 
haughty  spirit,  wt)unded  spirit,  spirit  of  deep  sleep. 

No  one  therefore  can  contend  that  either  of  these  two  words  can  be  con- 
sidered as  implying  technically  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  as  an  immaterial 
principle,  independent  of  hi^  mere  animal  organization. 

The  word  vm  nephuh,  isr  the  term  that  is  especially  supposed  to  imply 
what  we  mean  by  aovl  or  tpirit.  ^ 

According  to  lexicographers,  (see  Parkhurst,  Gesenius,  Slc.)  the  word 
nephuh  primarily  signifies  to  breathe.  Hence  a  living  creature,  i,  e.  that  lives 
by  breathing.  Parkhurst  says  under  nxth  ieciion,  ''v^ds  nepheth,  hath  been 
supposed  to  signify  the  tpuitual  pari  of  man  or  wha^^we  commonly  call  his 
iouL  I  must  for  myself  confess  that  I  can  find  no  passage  where  it  hath 
undoubtedly  this  meaning.'' 

But  though  this  observation  is  perfectly  correct^ there  may  be  persons  who 
require  something  more  on  the  subject  than  the  assertion  of  Parkhurst 
This  will  therefore  lead  me  into  SQme  investigadon  of  the  word  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  references  given  in  a 
Hebrew  Concordance;  which  are  of  far  greater  importance  to  truth  than 
lexicons  which  too  commonly  takie  the  tinctqre  of  the  editor's  theological 
opinions. 

The  Hebrew  word  nepheth  occurs  sev^n  hundred  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  variously  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  by  the  words  soul, 
life,  person,  creature,  beast,  mind,  lust  or  intense  desire,  heart,  yourselves, 
me,  a  corpse,  dead  persons.    The  term  therefore  is  applied  indifferently  to 
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either  man  or  bent,  and  whether  Ixfing  or  dead.    It  b  applied  to  beasts  in 
eighteen  passages  of  the  Pentateuch^  and  twenty-three  times  to  dead  or  slain 

men. 

The  most  important  correction  of  the  sense  of  this  term  to  the  mere 
English  reader  is  in  Oeneni  ii.  7,  in  which  God  according  to  our  translation 
is  stated  to  have  breathed  into  Adam's  ^nostrils,  ''the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  limng  $ovL*^  These  words  are  continually  <iuoted  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  text  to  imply  that  God  cpnimunicated  a  yery 
different  principle  of  life  to  mankind,  as  contrasted  with  that  conferred  upon 
other  animals,  and  by  a  very  gratuitous  suppontion  it  is  still  further  urged 
that  by  Vmng  mnd,  immortality  is  to  be  necessarily  inferred.  The  whole  of 
this  reasoning,  however,  must  fall  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  this 
Tery  phrase  Umng  souZ,  is  applied  at  least  ten  times  to  beasts  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  though  it  is  not  so  printed  in  the  English  text,  yet  It  is  for  the 
most  part  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  reader  in  the  margins  of  our  larger 
Bibles.* 

Our  preceding  investigation  is  amply  sufficient  I  apprehend  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  person,  that  the  Old  Testainent  does  not  recognize  in  any  techni- 
cal sense  either  the  words  wul  or  tpirit,  as  we  understand  those  terms.  The 
Scriptures  simply  imply  the  fact  of  human  intdligence,  their  capacity  for 
good  or  evil  action,  their  passions,  hopes,  fears,  &c  But  the  Scripture  no 
where  teaches  or  implies  in  what  this  intellectual  or  moral  nature  of  man 
consists,  whether  it  is  material  or  immaterial,  whether  it  is  separable  or 
inseparable  from  the  body.  In  short  it  communicates  no  information  what- 
erer  on  the  subject 

Previous  to  examining  the  New  Testainent  as'^to  its  use  of  diese  terms, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  Septusgint  hss  rendered 
the  Hebrew  words;  for  as  this  Greek  translation  was  made  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews  long  before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  so  the  influence  of 
the  Septuagint  was  such  that  the  Greek  words  expressing  ioii{,  or  tphriix 
as  used  by  them,  were  afbrwards  followed  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 

*  For  the  more  complete  satisfaction  of  the  reader  I  subjoin  the  following  refer- 
ences to  these  texts.  I  have  put  those  words  in  UoUcb  which  our  translators  have 
substituted  for  the  Hebrew  words, "  Itotfig*  §ovl  or  soiib." 

The  moving  creature  that  hath  life. — Oen.  i.  20.    . 

Every  luring  ereatwrt  that  moveth. — Go».  i.  21. 

Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  Umng  cnaturt, — Qtn,  i.  24. 

Every  thing  wherein  there  is  Itft^—Oen.  i.  SO. 

Called  every  Wring  ereaiure. — (Ten.  ii.  19. 

Every  luring  creature  that  is  with  ydu. — Oen.  iz.  10. 

Me  and  you  and  every  luring  creature. — G^.  iz.  12. 

Every  luring  creature  of  all  flesh.— Gen.  iz.  16, 16. 

Every  luring  creature  that  moveih.-^LeoU.  zi.  46. 

The  Samaritan,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Targum  of  Onkelos,  have  all  ren- 
dered these  passages  living  bouU  as  in  the  Hebrew  tezt.  The  Tar^m  however,  in 
speaking  of  Adam's  creation,  (  Oen.  ii.  7,)  instead  of  applying  the  term  Ucingmnd 
to  him,  says,  "  there  was  to  the  man  a  tpeaking  epvrii,"  by  which  phrase  he  «vi- 
dently  implies  merely  his  rationality. 
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The  Hehrefw  words  nepheth,  and  ruaeh,  as  we  have  exhibited  them  in  the 
preoediag  pages^  are  represented  in  the  Septuagint  by  the  terms  ^^i^X*) 
pgeuki,  and  ^fSufim  pneuma. 

According  to  Schleusner,  ^vx't  pieuki  in  the  Septuagint  impHes  the  soul, 
mind,  will,  life,  breath,  man,  animal,  dead  body,  I  myself,  you  yourself,  he 
himself. 

wfSviiM  pneuma,  according  to  Schleusner  as  above,  implies,  wind,  spirit, 
soul,  mind,  presetnce  of  mind,  anger,  power  or  strength. 

•The  Hebrew  words  are  therefore  well  represented  by  their  Greek 
equivalents  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  our  statements  of  their  peculiar 
significance. 

In  the  NewTestament  the  same  uses  of  the  words  p$tuki  and  pneunrn 
are  made  as  in  die  Septuagint,  and  the  lexicographers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment all  give  as  the  radical  meaning  of  the  words — the  idea  of  breath,  wind, 
air.  Hence  4t/X^  is  used  to  imply,  life,  hying  creature,  animal,  soul  or 
spirit,  mind  or  disposition,  person. 

In  like  manner  ^rvsv/itt  pneuma,  which  expresses  breathmg,  wind  or  air,  is 
also  used  to  imply  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  temper  or  disposition,  evil  spirit. 
Spirit  of  Gk)d,  Holy  Spirit,  human  nature  as  regenerated,  spirit  of  the  law,  &c« 

The  word  wftvfcti  pneuma,  has  generally  speaking  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  significance  in  the  New  Testament  than  ^^^X^  pieuki.  It  occurs 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  times  in  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  word 
occurs  one  hundred  and  four  times. 

Among  die  heathen  Greek  writers,  I  think  the  relative  importance  of  the 
words  was  the  reverse  of  that  apparently  empbyed  in  the  New  Testament 

But  however  the  case  may  be,  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  New  Testament 
to  justify  the  idea  that  either  xMVfc.«,  or  •i'vyrit  are  ever  used  in  any  tech- 
nical sense  to  imply  the  human  soul,  according  to  modem  notions  on  the 
subject,  for  the  words  are  used  in  the  widest  and  most  general  sense  as  we 
have,  already  shewn  in  our  previous  enumeration  of  their  significance.  We 
shall  also  find  that  these  two  words  are  used  interchangeably  to  express  those 
ideas  which  men  have  thought  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  human  soi^l 
or  spirit  as  separated  from  the  body.*  As  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  technical  significance  that  theologians- have  attempted  to  put  upon 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  I  think  it  important  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  following  collection  of  every  passage  of  the  New  Testament  that  seems 
to  imply  the  human  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  body.  By  this  means 
any  one  can  perceive  that  as  there  is  no  one  word  employed  in  a  technical 
sense  in  the  case,  so  under  the  very  .extensive  use  of  the  words  in  a  great 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the  inte;'cbaDgeable  use  oT  these  words 
fueuki  and  pmuma,  sufficiently  disproves  the  notion  that  some  persons  have  fiuici* 
fully  inferred  from  1  Thets,  v.  23;  Heb.  \v,  12,  that  mankind  arc  constituted  with 
an  animal  spirit,  (jmeuki,)  as  well  as  a  rational  soul,  {fmeuma.}  From  the 
evidently  synonymous  uses  of  the  words,  as  we  shew  on  the  next  page,  it  seems 
clear  that  in  the  passages  above  referred  to,  the  terms  have  been  used  pleonasti* 
cally. 
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variety  of  other  senses^  we  can  only  infer  a  general  truth  or  principle  which 
is  incapable  of  being  circumscribed  by  any  technicality  of  significatioii. 

The  translations  of  the  two  Greek  words  are  in  itoitc*.* 

Let  us  now  in  the  next  place  see  if  we  can  ascertain  from  the  Scriptures 
what  takes  place  with  mankind  after  death,  for  as  the  phenomenon  of  life  is 
not  elucidated  in  the  sacred  writingSj  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  investi- 
gate the  contrary  state  of  death. 

The  Scriptures  however  do  not  give  usjany  formal  instruction  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  dead/ though  there  are  certain  passages  that  have  an  incidental 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  majority  of  christians  consider  these  incidental  passages  and  expres- 
sions to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  in  a  state  of  active  con- 
sciousness after  death,  and  as  such  either  enters  onji  foretaste  of  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven,  or  of  the  condemnation  of  hell,  though  neither  the  happi- 
ness of  the  one,  nor  the  misery  of  the  other  will  be  complete^  until  after  the 
resurrection  of  their  dead  bodies. 

Other  persons  consider  the  true  inference  to  be  made  from  incidental  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  is,  that  the  soul  is  not  conscious  after  death  but  remains 
in  the  grave  until  the  general  resurrection. 

Which  of  these  views-is  the  more  consistent  with  Scripture  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  We  will  first  exhibit  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  the 
consciousness  of  the  soul  after  death. 

There  have  been  some  very  far-/etched  conceits  entertained  concerning 
certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  justify  the  notion  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  conscious  after  death,  which  are  vindicated  by  some  apparent  plau- 
sibility in  the  circumstance  that  the  Pharisees  held  such  a  doctrine  previous 
to  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  That  the  Pharisees  did  hold  such  an  opinion 
is  indubitable,  but  that  they  had  any  authority  jQrom  the  Old  Testament  to 

*yrvSvf4,(t  pnmima. 

Yielded  up  the  ghost. — Math,  xxvii.  6d.     , 
Her  spirit  came  again.— Z.uAr«  viii.  66. 
Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.— Luke  xxiii.  46. 
.    Seen  a  spirit.    A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  boriefl. — Luke  xxiv.  37 — 39. 
Gave  up  the  ghost. — John  xix.  30. 
Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirU.-t-Acts  vii.  69.      / 
If  a  spirit  or  ang-cl. — Acts  xxviii.  9. 
i^nrite  of  just  men. — Heb.'  xii.  23. 
As  body  without' iptrit  is  dead.— Jomet ii.  26. 
'  Spiritsin  prison.— 1  Peter  iii.  19. 

Not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  destroy  both  sout  and  body.— AfoM.  x.  28. 

What  shall  a  man  give  for  his  soul.— Math.  xvi.  2^. 

Gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul.-^Mark  viii.  36,  37. 

Soul  thou  haat  much  goods,  iic.-rLuke  xii.  19,  20. 

Will  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  (sheol  or  hades.)— ^cto  ii.  27. 

His  soul  was  not  left  in  hcW—Acts  ii.  31. 

First  man  Adam  a  living  soul.— I  Cor.  xv.  46. 

1  saw  under  the  altar  souls  of  them. — Pevel,  vi,  9. 

The  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded.— iieoef.  xx.  4. 
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justify  thehr  hypothesis  we  cannot  admit.  That  there  should  be  a  future 
life  is  indeed  darkly  intimated,  or  implied  by  very  reasonable  inferences  from 
the  prophetical  writings.  These  intimations  however  only  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  a  resuscitation  of  the  dead,  they  do  not  justify  in  the  least  degree 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  had  any  consciousness  of  existence. 
The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  could  alone  authorize  the  belief  that 
living  men,  by  the  power  of  Jehovah,  might  be  taken  to  heaven  in  a  glori- 
fied state,  but  their  peculiar  exaltation  could  not  by  any  fair  inference  be 
assimilated  to  the  condition  of  those  who  died,  and  whose  bodies  had  de- 
composed into  dust.  Ordinary  persons  might  hope  to  be  again  resuscitated, 
bat  they  certainjy  had  no  reason  from  Scripture  to  suppose  that  their  souls 
immediately  after  death  were  made  partakers  of  the  blessedness  that  had 
been  conferred  on  Enoch  or  Elijah. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  on  this  subject  were 
derived  from  the  considerations  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
respecting  the  non-exhibition  of  Jehovah's  providence  towards  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  which  they  sustained  by  as  many  inferences  from  the  prophetic 
writings  as  they  supposed  would  bear  such  a  signification.  I  apprehend 
however  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  analyze  the  import  of  the  ob- 
scure passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  for  as  Jesus  Christ  is  repre- 
sented by  the  apostle  to  have  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
gospel,  we  shall  be  sufficiently  enabled  by  an  examination  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  ascertain  what  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  question  is  to  be 
regarded. 

Among  the  more  prominent  arguments  advanced  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  conscious  after  death,  as  well  as  being  in  conditions  of  hap- 
piness or  miseiry,  is  the  well  known  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  as 
stated  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel.  But  what  right  has  any 
one  to  assume  that  this  parable  contains  a  literal  statement  of  facts  ?  What 
right  has  any  one  to  suppose  that  it  differs  from  any  other  parable  employed 
by  our  Saviour,  which  we  otherwise  universally  admit  to  be  only  figurative 
exhibitions  communicating  instruction  on  moral  principles,  but  which  by  no 
means  imply  actual  realities  in  themselves?  The  entire  short-sightedness 
with  which  men  have  insisted  on  this  parable  as  being  a  real  exhibition  of 
future  things  is  very  remarkable,  for  if  any  one  contends  that  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  then  both  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  had  very  material 
KuU,  supplied  with  substantial  organs,  who  had  tongues,  who  could  speak, 
and  who  preserved  all  the  exterior  lineaments  of  their  earthly  bodies  so  that 
they  mutually  recognized  each  other.  In  what  manner  the  resurrection  of 
their  bodies  hereafter  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  such  souls,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  estimate.* 

*  Though  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  my  argument  whether  our  Saviour 
did  use  this  parable  of  Abraham  and  Lazarus,  yet  I  have  much  doubt  as  to  the 
buci.  I  have  been  led  to  this  mistrust  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  his  other  par- 
ables illustrate  essentially  the  nature,  growth,  and  •spirituality  of  the  kiug'dom  of 
heaven,  and  as  such  are  adduced  from  simple  and  familiar  subjects.  This  parable 
of  Lazarus  on  the  contrary,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  is  founded  upon  a 
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The  answer  of  our  Sarioar  to  the  Saddueees  lecotded  in  MtUu  xxiL 
Mark  xiL  and  Luke  zx.  where  he  qooles  JehoTah  as  saying,  I  mm  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  therdbre  that "  God  is  doC  a  God  of 
the  dead,  butof  the  liring,"  is  also  insisted  opoQ  as  pioring  the  cowscipib 
exidenu  of  those  patriarchs  after  their  eaithlf  decease.    Bat  our  SaTioar's 
words  prove  no  sach  consciousness,  and  the  true  import  of  his  langaage  is 
only  to  be  inferred  as  made  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddneees,  who 
maintained  the  eniin  anrt3uliUitm  of  man  by  death.*    Oar  Sarioor's  words 
only  imply  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  still  had  eustenee,  i.  a.  that 
they  had  not  been  amMldUd;  hot  it  by  no  means  follows  they  were  m  a 
state  of  consciousness.    Our  Sarioor's  words  concerning  them  would  he 
perfectly  correct  though  these  patriarchs  might  be  in  an  unconacJoaa  Wttm, 
for  he  alone  introduces  the  phrase  I  mm  the  God  of  Mnhmm,  to  ppore  that 
the  dead  do  rite  or  are  raieed,  (Mark  xii.  26»)  and  not  as  determining  the  fbet 
yhether  they  were  conscious  or  not    Now  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
hare  never  been  raised  from  the  dead,  we  can  only  infer  from  oor  SaTioor's 
words  that  they  will  rise  at  the  general  resurrection,  and  consequently  noth- 
ing whatever  is  intimated  as  to  their  consciousness  until  that  event  shall 
take  place.    The  argument  was  absolute  and  conclusive  against  the  Saddn- 
cees,  whose  doctrine  implied  their  annihiiaium  by  death,  for  if  that  had  been 
the  case,  God  could  not  be  the  God  of  whkt  had  no  being,  i.  e.  of  non- 
entities, and  therefore,  when  Jehovah  said  I  am  the  God  of  JShrakma^  &c  it 
distinctly  implied  the  actual  existence  of  Abraham,  fttc  and  by  such  an 
expression  our  Saviour  says,  Jehovah  thereby  taught  fftere  woM  he  m  ruar 
reetion  from  the  dead,  (Luke  xx.  37.)    All  therefore  that  is  implied  by  our 
Saviour's  reply  to  the  Sadducees  is,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
itill  in  existence,  t.  e.  had  not  been  anrUkUated.    But  there  is  no  authority 
whatever  to  justify  4^e  inference  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  con- 
rabbinical  theory  of  a  future  state  and  condition  of  things  that  are  ofisuttaiiied  by 
any  warrant  of  Scripture. 

Furthermore,  the  parable  stands  in  connection  with  a  palpable  confbsion  and 
interruption  of  our  Saviour's  discourse,  which  is  broken  after  the  fifteenth  verse 
by  three  verses  neither  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with  what  precedes  them. 
Neither  is  it  directly  said  that  our  Saviour  did  use  the  parable,  bat  is  abruptly 
introduced,  &c.  I  am  unable  to  learn  whether  a  similar  paraUe  has  been  recog- 
niied  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  but  the  complexion  of  it  certainly  aocords  with 
their  mode  of  illustration  much  better  than  it  does  with  that  em(4oy«d  by  our 
Saviour. 

*  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  total  annihilation  of  both  body 
and  spirit  by  death,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Campbell.  (J^biir  GbqMfs, 
noiM  on  Math,  xxii.  23. )  The  Syriac  gospel  has  preserved  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
words  correctly :  *'Thcn  came  the  Sadducees  affirming  to  him  ther«  is  no  life  for 
the  dead."— i^AmJ^e,  SipHan  GotpeU,  ^c. 

This  matter  is  furthermore  evident  from  Paul's  observation,  (Aete  xxiii.  6,) 
where  he  ascribes  his  persecution  to  his  having  advocated  the  doctrine  *<</  a  renar- 
netion  qf  tit€  dead,"  That  this  did  not  concern  the  resurrection  .of  the  dead  body 
but  the  extMleneeqf  the  sotU^  after  death,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  contest  that 
ensued  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  as  is  set  forth  by  the  reply  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  ninth  verse. 
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•eiousness.    A  man  is  in  being  although  he  be  in  a  profound  sleep,  or  in 
any  other  unconscious  state  that  admits  of  resuscitation. 

Again,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  to 
three  of  the  apostles  conversing  with  our  Saviour.  This  statement  is  also 
supposed  to  prove  the  consciousness  of  the  human  soul  after  death.  There 
are  however,  many  objections  to  the  accuracy  of  such  an  inference,  for  in 
the  first 'place,  as  Elijah  did  not  die,  but  was  translated  to  heaven,  his  re-ap- 
pearance in  a  visible  manner  throws  no  light  on  the  general  subject  It  is 
however,  insisted  that  Moses  died  like  other  men,  and  therefore  his  appear- 
ance i»  conclusive  evidence  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  But  there  is  such  a  mystery  concerning  the  termination  of  Moses* 
mortal  career,  that  his  case  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomenon of  death.  The  account  given  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  is,  that  Moses 
^■ccnded  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  from  whence  Jehovah  shewed  him 
the  promised  land.  It  is  then  stated,  "  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
(Le.  Jehovah)  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth- 
Peor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
^  By  whom  this  addition  to  Deuteronomy  was  made  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, the  general  opinion  of  commentators  ascribes  it  to  Elzra,  but  by 
whoever  written,  it  must  have  been  done  long  after  the  death  or  disappear- 
ance of  Moses  as  is  evident  from  two  passages  in  it,  the  first  of  which  is, 
''but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unio  thiM  day,^'  i.  e.  at  some  time 
long  posterior  to  his  disappearance.  The  second  passage  is  still  more  forci- 
ble in  the  inference;  "Jind  there  rose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  imto 
Moses  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  tofaee.^^  This  implies  at  least  that  many  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  already  appeared  among  the  Je.vish  people, 
for  without  many  such  persons  had  been  recognized  as  prophets  among 
them  such  a  comparison  could  not  have  been  made. 

But  under  all  circumstances  of  the  case,  Moses'  departure  from  the  world 
was  pretematural,  and  under  conditions  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant. 
We  cannot  therefore,  consider  Moses  to  have  died  the  ordinary  death  of 
other  men,  and  as  such  cannot  admit  that  his  appearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  the  soub  of  men  in  general  are 
conscious  after  death. 

There  axe  also  some  exhibitions  in  the  book  of  Revelations  that  are  sup- 
posed to  imply  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  after  leaving  the  body,  but  this 
book  is  so  eminently  figurative,  that  I  think  it  unreasonable  that  any  thing 
strictly  literal  should  be  inferred  from  it.  However,  not  to  omit  its  state- 
ments altogether  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Rev.  vi.  9 — 1 1 .  This  text 
represents  the  souls  of  (he  martyrs  as  being  imder  the  altar  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  asking  of  him  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would  avenge  their  blood 
on  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth?  The  reply  was  as  follows,  ''And  white 
robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them,  and  it  was  said  unto  them  that 
they  should  rest  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also  and  thdr 
brethren  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled."  This  rep- 
resentation certainly  gives  a  consciousness  of  existence  to  the  soul  if  it  be 
Gl  v.  2 
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understood  literally^  but  then  again  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary notions  on  the  subject,  for  it  represents  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  not  at 
large  and  enjoying  any  happiness,  but  confined  under  God's  altar,  and  cry- 
ing out  for  vengeance.  It  is  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  consider  the 
exhibition  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  is  in  keeping  with  all  other  statements 
in  the  book. 

Our  Saviour's  observation  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross^^is  also  strongly 
insisted  upon  as  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
soul  after  death.  ''Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  (Luke  xxiii.  43.)  But  in  this  speech  the  all  important  matter  is 
to  determine  where  the  comma  is  to  be  placed,  for  if  it  be  inserted  after  the 
word  to-day,  instead  of  before  it,  our  Saviour's  words  only  imply  an  assu- 
rance given  that  day,  t.  e.  in  our  idiom  at  thai  ftme,  that  the  penitent  thief 
should  be  with  him  in  paradise,  without  specifying  the  particular  time  when; 
and  since  the  ancient  manuscripts  are  without  points,  no  one  has  a  right  in 
such  a  case  to  insist  upon  placing  the  comma  where  it  will  make  sense 
according  to. his  peculiar  notions  on  the  general  subject*  This  text  there- 
fore cannot  be  used  in  the  controversy. 

The  last  argument  I  shall  adduce  on  the  question  as  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion tl^at  the  soul  is  conscious  after  death,  is  the  observation  nlade  by  PSaul, 
(PhSL  i.  23,)  ''For  I  am  in  a  straight  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  be  vnth  Christ  which  is  far  better.  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is 
more  needful  for  you,"  &c.  This  expression  which  if  the  fact  had  been 
proved  that  the  soul  was  conscious  after  death  would  be  very  clear  in  its 
import,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  of  itself  to  determine  the  controverted 
point;  for  to  insist  that  it  does  imply  consciousness  after  death  and  -immediate 
communion  with  Christ,  is  a  downright  begging  of  the  question.  This 
observation  however  we  restrict  alone  to  the  latter  paert  of  the  phrase  be  with 
Christ;  for  the  other  part  of  the  sentence,  to  depart,  as  if  it  impUed  the  act 
of  an  individual  about  to  take  a  journey  or  conscious  passage  from  one  state 
to  another,  is  altogether  a  mis-translation. 

The  Greek  word  afctKva-eu,  wrongly  translated  depart,  is  a  metaphorical 
expression;  it  literally  means  to  be  ungirded,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  at 
rest.  The  force  of  the. metaphor  is  very  intelligible  from  various  portions  of 
Scripture.  In  the  eastern  continent  where  men  wore  long  and  loose  gar-^ 
ments,  they  were  incapable  of  active  exertions  until  they  disencumbered 

^PereoDB  unaware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts 
were  written,  must  be  informed  that  the  Scriptures  were  originally  wrote  not  only 
without  points,  but  also  without  any  separation  of  the  words  from  each  other. 
The  following  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  passage  in  question,  which  to  prevent 
any  cavil  I  have  taken  from  The  TViglott  Evangelitia  Inltrliruar  TranstaUon,  and 
which  I  have  copied  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  were 
written: 

•'ANDHESAIDTOJESUSREMEMBERMELORDWHENTHOUSHALTCOME 
INTHYDOMINIONANDSAIDTOHIMJESUSVERILYISAYTOTHEETODAYWI 
THMETHOUSHALTBEINPARADISENOWItWASABOUTTHETHlRDUOUR,' 
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their  legs  and  feet  by  tucking  their  clothes  up  under  their  girdles.    Hence 
the  metaphor  in  Ljuke  xii.  35;  1  Peter  i.  13;  Let  your  loins  be  girded,  &c. 

As  having  the  garments  girded  or  tucked  up  under  the  girdle  was  there- 
fore significant  of  activity  and  exertion^  so  to  be  ungirded  (etfecKvtfM)  signi- 
fied to  be  released  from  labor  or  occtipation  of  any  kind.  Paul  therefore  in 
the  use  of  the  word  expresses  simply  his  desire  to  be  at  rest  from  his  labors, 
and  the  word  ought  to  have  been  so  translated. 

The  phrase,  to  be  wUh  Christfis  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  to  be  actually 
present  with  him,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  phrase  synonymous  with  being  at 
rest,  in  expectation  of  ultimate  salvation  through  him  at  the  final  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  And  this  I  apprehend  was  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  as  may 
be  inferred  from  several  passages  of  his  epistles.  Thus  in  this  same  Epistle 
to  the  Phillippians,  chap.  iii.  1 — 11,  where^  he  rejects  every  advantage  he 
might  have  claimed  as  a  Jew  under  the  institutions  of  Moses,  that  he  might 
win  Christ:  ''if  by  any  means  Imigtu  attain  unto  the  resurrection  oftite  dead, 
or  from  the  dead,'*  either  of  which  translations  is  equally  correct 

In  like  manner  Paul  remarks,  (1  Corinth,  xv.  32,)  ''If  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me 
if  the  dead  rise  notf  Also  in  2  Tim.  i.  12,  he  says,  "I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  (t.  e.<  Jesus  Christ)  and  am  persuaded  that  ^  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day;*'  i.  e.  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  and  its  consequent  judgment,  which  the  Jews  designated  by 
the  peculiar  phrase  "that  day.^'  And  again  in  2  Timothy  iv.  8,  Paul 
remarks,  "  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day,  (i,  e.  the  day 
of  judgment)  and  not  to  me  only  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing." . 

The  passages  I  have  thus  quoted  cannot  be  construed  in  any  manner  to 
imply  that  Paul  anticipated  any  reward  or  blessings  immediately  consequent 
to  death.  On  the  Contrary,  he  evidently  expected  his  reward  only  at  (he  day 
of  the  resurrection  when  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  all  mankind,  and 
this  being  the  fair  inference  to  be  put  on  his  words,  it  becomes  evident  that 
any  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  "  I  desire  to  be  with  Christ,"  &c.  should  be 
explained  by  passages  that  undoubtedly  exhibit  the  expectation  of  the  apostle. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  force  of  those  incidental  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  thus  referred  to  as  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
scious existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  every  reasonable  person  must  admit, 
that  such  an  opinion  becomes  far  less  tenable  than  we  have  represented  it, 
in  the  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciling  such  a  conclusion  with  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture  equally  inspired,  which  speak  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  in  that  fact  must  rule  every  interpretation.  Incidental  or 
obscure  expressions  must  be  interpreted  by  what  is  asserted  expressly  on  the 
subject,  for  it  would  be  altogether  absurd  to  modify  the  sense  of  direct  pas- 
sages by  those  that  are  incidental  or  obscure. 

The  first  argument  I  shall  offer  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  soul  has  not 
a  separate  nor  conscious  existence  after  death,  is  founded  on  our  Saviour's 
words  as  recorded  iu  John  v.  28, 29,  where  he  remarks, "  Marvel  not  at  this. 
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for  the  hour  is  coining  in  the  which  afi  that  ore  tn  ifte  grooei  shall  hear  his 
Toice^  and  shall  come  forth,  (i:  e.  from  their  graves^)  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  reswrreetion  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  rttumc- 
Hon  of  damnation,"  (more  properly^  condemnation  in  its  present  sense.) 

The  inference  to  be  put  on  these  words  of  our  Saviour  is  explicitly  that 
the  responsible  personality  of  every  individual  man,  whether  he  was  good 
or  evil  in  his  life,  remains  in  ihe  grave  until  summoned  by  our  Lord  to 
come  forth  to  judgment.  And  nothing  can  be  more  forced  than  the  suppo- 
sition, that  our  Saviour's  words  apply  only  to  the  inert  material  body  which 
of  itself  is  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  eviL  But  as  we  shall  preaendy 
shew  there  is  a  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  itself,  the  absolute  force  of  our  Saviour'^  words  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  when  we  shall  have  made  an  exposition  of  what  Paul  has  said 
expressly  upon  the  subject 

The  state  of  the  dead  is  universally  spoken  of  by  Paul  as  being  a  sleep  in 
the  grave,  from  which  they  shall  ultimately  be  aroused  or  awakened  by  a 
shout  or  by  a  blast  upon  a  trumpet  at  the  last  day.  This  representation  is 
distinctly  made,  1  Thets.  iv.  13 — 17.  ''But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
ignorant  brethren  concerning  them  which  tare  adeep,^'  (t.  a.  those  christians 
who  had  deceased,)  ''that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope,"  (i,  e.  of  a  Vesurrection.) 

"  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 
which  deep  in  Jesus,  will  Grod  bring  with  him." 

"For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  (i.  e.  by  his  author- 
ity,) "that  we  which  are  aUve  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord," 
(t.  e.  at  the  last  day)  "shall  not  prevent"  (i,  e.  precede  in  the  happiness  of 
heaven)  "them  which  Bte  asleep: 

"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Chrid 
shall  rise  first,^'  (i.  e.  they  shall  rise  from  the  grave,  before  the  saints  living  at 
that  time  shall  be  glorified.) 

"Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  (i.  e.  to  the  day  of.  the  resurrec- 
tion,) shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them,"  (the  resuscitated  dead,)  "  in 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  (i.  e.  those  who  are 
living  and  those  who  are  dead)  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

The  argument  of  Paul  as  exhibited  in  the  second  of  the  verses  above 
quoted,  is  absolutely  conclusive  that  the  soul  is  unconscious  until  the  resur- 
rection. For  to  comfort  those  who  had  deceased  friends,  he  assures  them 
that  those  who  should  be  Uving  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the 
world,  should  not  enter  upon  the  blessedness  <^  the  future  world,  previous  to 
those  who  had  already  died  in  conununion  with  Christ.*  Would  Paul  have 
used  such  an  argument  if  he  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  had  already 

*  "  We  the  living  who  remain  at  the  coming  of  the  Lprd,  skaU  not  antieijmU 
them  who  are  asleep.**—  Macknight  on  Epistles, 

<*  We  which  arc  alive,  shall  have  no  advantage  above,  or  shall  not  get  the  start 
qf  them  thai  sleep.** — Pyles*  Paraph,  note. 

**  We  shaU  hone  no  advantage  over  them  whiek  die  before  that  ev9nU**—Barlee,  Free 
and  Explanatory  Version  qf  Exiles. 
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tniered  iqkmi  a  greater  or  kn  mjcyment  <f  (he  hameidy  real  f  Would  not 
the  offered  consolation  have  been  that  their  deceased  friends  were  actually 
happy  in  hearen  at  that  time?  Sueh  is  the  ooDsolation  now  offered  by  our 
ckrgy  in  cases  of  bereavement  by  deaths  because  they  believe  in  such  a  doe- 
trme. 

A  siiAilar  exposition  is  made  by  Paul  in  1  Corinih.  xv.  where  he  argues 
at  some  length  against  certain  persons  at  Corinth  who  had  taught  the  people 
there  was  no  resurrection  of  ihe  dead.  But,  says  Paul,  "If  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain,  and  then  they  also  which  are  faUen  asleep  in  Ckmt,  are  perished." 

But  though  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  body,  yet  if  the  conscious 
soul  of  the  deceased  person  had  ascended  to  heaven,  the  individual  would 
not  have  perished,  but  would  be  actually  existing  in  all  personal  conscious- 
ness of  his  identity  in  the  happiness  of  that  state,  and  therefore,  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  that  Paul  could  have  made  the  argument  ascribed  to  him,  if  he  believed 
the  souls  of  deceased  Cjiristians  were  then  in  a  conscious  state  in  heaven. 
On  the  contrary,  his  argument  distinctly  implies  that  the  personality  of  the 
dead  christian,  be  this  what  it  may,  was  then  in  the  grave,  from  which  it 
should  be  raised  in  awakened  life  and  consciousness  at  the  last  day. 

The  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body  and 
exists  in  a  conscious  state  after  death,  have  undertaken  to  affirm  that  what 
has  been  just  quoted  from  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians,  applies  only  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  which  they  assume  to  be  the  same  that 
was  interred  on  the  decease  of  the  individual.  Inconsistent  as  this  attempted 
explanation  is  with  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  it  is  furthermore  a  down- 
right assumption  of  a  fact  which  the  Scripture  no  where  justifies.  There 
is  no  passage  in  the  Scripture  that  authorizes  the  expectation  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  body  from  the  grave,  and  the  error  by  which  persons  have 
made  such  an  inference  arises  from  their  disregard  of  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  original  Greek.  The  Scriptures  say  expressly,  tHE  dead  shall 
be  raised,  but  it  no  where  says  that  the  dead  bodies  of  men  shall  be  raised.* 
These  terms  are  entirely  different,  and  the  distinction  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Even  the  words  in  the  English  transla- 
tion may  be  easily  understood  in  their  true  Senses  when  the  peculiar  techni- 
cality of  the  terms  is  contrasted.  Thus  Paul  manifestly  uses  the  term  the 
dead,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  dead  bodies,  when  he  remarks,  (1  Cor, 
XV.  35,)  "But  some  man  will  say  how  are  Vie  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come.''  Now  the  apostle  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say 
how  are  dead  bodies  raised  up,  and  with  what  bodies,  do  they  ((^  dead 
bodies)  come,  for  he  proceeds  to  shew  expressly  that  the  dead  body  as  origi- 
nally buried,  will  not  be  raised,  for  he  compares  the  burial  of  the  dead 
person  to  the  planting  of  a  grain  of  com,  and  the  resurrection  of  what  was 

•  The  arguments  in  our  text  on  this  subject  are  essentially  derived  from  Locke's 
second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  remaining- 
discourse  is  founded  upon  arg^umcnts  proposed  by  him  bb  published  by  Lord  King, 
in  his  life  of  Locke :  sec  especially  vol.  ii.  page  144,  &c.  of  that  Biography . 
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thas  buried,  he  likeos  to  iht  pkuU  that  springs  up  from  the  gimin  that  had 
been  committed  to  the  g^und,  and  which  he  distinotly  states  differs  eolirdy 
in  its  bodily  appearance  as  a  plant,  from  the  bare  grain  qf  com  that  had 
been  sown.  So  it  ia»  says  he,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  ditad:  It  is  sown  in 
one  form,  and  it  rises  in  another  form  and  condition, ».  e.  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  with  bodies  suited  to  their  future  condition  of  being,  but  which  differ 
entirely  from  those  bodies  which  had  been  committed  to  the  graye. 

If  Paul  had  intended  to  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  original  dead  body 
from  the  grave,  he  surely  would  have  replied  at  once  to  the  question  made 
in  the  thirty-fifth  verse, ''  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  vnih  tehai  body 
do  they  come?"  by  saying  they  would  be  raised  by  the  po^ver  of  Jehovah 
with  the  same  bodies  that  had  been  committed  to  the  grave.  But  instead 
of  this,  his  teaching  implies  the  very  contrary  as  we  have  already  shown. 
Furthermore  he  says,  in  the  fiftieth  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  "  that  flak 
mud  Uood,^'  i,  e.  our  present  materialbodito  *' cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  If  then  our  present  material  bodies  cannot  inherit  the  promised 
immortality,  to  what  end  are  they  to  be  re-organized  and  resuscitated  from 
the  grave  ?  The  unreasonableness  of  such  an  hypothesis  the  apostle  still 
further  exhibits  to  us  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  by  informing  tis,  that 
those  devout  christians  who  are  dlioe  at  the  resurrection  day,  mast  be  changed 
in  their  bodily  condition  before  they  ascend  to  Christ.  It  therefore  seems 
utterly  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  corrupted  bodies  of  those  who  have 
previously  died  are  to  be  miraculously  resuscitated,  when  they  are  eyidendy 
incapable  as  such  of  entering  the  future  kingdom  of  heaven. 

There  is  furthermore  an  exceeding  amount  of  perplexity  involved  in  the 
ordinary  notion  of  men  concerning  the  supposed  resurrection  of  the  dead 
body.  Such  an  opinion  presumes  that  the  soul  on  being  separated  from  the 
body  by  death,  passes  immediately  either  to  some  intermediate  state  of 
greater  or  less  happiness  or  misery,  or  else  to  actual  heaven  or  helL  But  if 
either  of  these  notions  be  correct,  it  foUows  that  both  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
and  those  of  the  wicked,  though  each  may  have  been  enjoying  happiness  or 
suffering  misery  for  ages  of  past  time,  do  yet  previous  to  the  resurrection 
day  leave  both  heaven  and  hell,  find  out  their  original  places  of  sepulture  on 
the  earth,  descend  into  the  grave,  or  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  put  on 
their  former  corruptible  bodies  in  which  they  are  to  rise  from  the  grave. 
Soul  and  body  being  thus  re-united  then  present  themselves  at  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  to  be  there  judged  according  to  their  deeds,  though  the  one 
had  been  already  enjoying  happiness>  and  the  other  suffering  torments  for 
some  thousands  of  years  previously.  Now  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  justify  such  perplexed  suppositions  as  these,  their  very  incongruity 
with  any  orderly  constitution  of  things  as  exhibited  in  God's  proceedings 
with  mankind  must  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  no  such  hypothesis  can 
be  correct. 

The  cause  of  this  great  confusion  and  perplexity  arises  necessarily  from 
the  opinion  entertained  by  divines  and  theologians  concerning  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  and  its  consciousness  after  death.  ^  According  to  such 
a  doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  announced  in  the  New  Testament, 
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only  means  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  animal  body.  Dut  we  contend  that 
the  true  meaning  of  "resurrection  (f  the  dead,^'  is  simply  that  those  idbo 
have  (SM  shall  again  be  revivified.  It  does  not  imply  the  raising  up  of  the 
dead  body,  but  that  those  toAo  have  died  shall  hereafter  be  revived  in  conscious 
personality  of  their  former  being. 

In  order  to  sustain  these  views  more  forcibly  we  must  recur  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  where  the  terms  used  are  very  distinct 

The  Greek  word  for  <^  dead- is  »fxj«^  nekros  an  adjective,  or  part  of 
speech  which  every  one  acquainted  even  with  English  grammar  knows  to 
be  a  word  expressing  a  quality,  itate,  or  condition.  It  is  not  a  noun  mbstan' 
tive,  and  as  such  by  no  propriety  could  be  used  as  implying  a  dead  body. 

The  Greek  word  »fxj«^  nekros  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  one  hundred 
and  thirty  times.  It  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  one  being  either  literally 
dead,  or  metaphorically  sO,  as  being  dead  to  the  world,  in  sins,  &c.  But  in 
not  one  single  instance  does  it  ever  signify,  neither  has  it  been  translated  in 
the  English  New  Testament  to  signify  a  dead  body. 

There  are  several  Greek  words  that  signify  either  body,  or  dead  body. 
First,  Tdtykct  aoma,  and  the  context  alone  shews  whether  a  living  or  dead 

body  is  meant,  or  whether  it  is  used  metaphorically.  This  word  »oma  occurs 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  dead  body  of  John  th^  Baptist,  (Math.  xiv.  12,)  of  Dorcas,  (Jicta 
ix.  40,)  of  our  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  which  is  mentioned  fourteen 
times  in  the  Evangelists.  In  all  these  instances  the  word  used  is  invariably 
o-{j]x«  3oma, 

* 

The  second  term  for  dead  body  used  in  New  Testament  is  ^rcjf;.«  ptoma, 
it  occurs  in  &7e  places,  in  none  of  which  is  it  used  in  reference  to  the 
resurrection.     '       . 

The  third  term  is  xcjXoy  kolon,  (carcase.)   It  is  used  but  once,  Heb,  iiil*  17. 

It  is  therefore  distinctly  clear'  from  the  use  of  these  different  terms,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  Scriptures  no  where  justifies  in 
the  least  degree  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body,  for  if  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  intended  any  such  meaning,  they  certainly 
would  have  used  the  recognized  terms  soma,*  ptoma,  or  kolon,  which  dis- 
tinctly express  that  sense.  That  they  have  not  done  so  is  therefore  abundant 
evidence  that  they  did  not  attach  the  sense  of  dead  body  to  the  term  nekros. 

Hence  no  inference  is  more  direct  from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
than  that  the  reharection  of  the  dead,  implies  only  the  resuscitation  of  those 
Vfho  have  died,  and  not  of  their  dead  bodies,  for  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
places  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  term  nekros  is  used,  it  is  never 
empbyed  in  a  single  instance  as  signifying  dead  body, 

*The  passage  in  Romans  viii.  23,  that  speaks  of  **  the  redemption  qf  our  bodies,'* 
{o'Oiyi.ewcc)  baa  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  qf  the  dead  body,  but  to  the  reception 
of  those  glorijiad  bodies  which  the  righteous  shall  receive  after  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  views  of  the  apoetle  on  that  subject,  may  be  inferred  from  his  obBervation»» 
2  Cmr,  V.  1—4. 
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As  I  apprehend  our  general  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  sufficiently  con- 
clusive, I  shall  take  but  little  notice  of  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
that  are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  common  opinion.  The  two 
of  chief  importance  are  as  follows : 

The  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  has  been  inferred  to  prove  that  as 
he  arose  from  the  dead  or  state  of  death  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  in  the  tomb,  that  it  is  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  in  like  manner 
also  be  raised  from  our  graves  with  the  same  bodies  with  which  we  are 
buried. 

But  this  subject  is  altogether  misunderstood,  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  with  the  same  body,  lineaments,  &c.  because  it  was  only  thro.ugh  them 
that  he  could  be  recognised  after  his  resurrection.  If  he  had  appeared  in  a 
different  form  or  body,  how  could  his  disciples  have  known  him.  But  that 
we  shall  be  raised  in  our  present  mortal  bodies  is  not  only  not  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  direct  contrary,  as  we  have  already  shewn.  We  have 
also  the  observation  of  an  apostle  expressly  to  this  fact,  (1  John  iii.  2.)  '*It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  AaSi  he,  but  we  know  that  when  he  (Christ) 
shall  appear,  (at  the  day  of  judgment,)  we  9haU  be  like  kim,  &c.  If  the 
apostle  John  then  did  not  know  what  appearance  we  shsJl  make  at,  or  rather 
after  the  day  of  judgment,  how  can  any  one  undertake  to  assert  that  the 
apostles  taught  the  resurrection  of  our  present  bodies. 

Some  persons  have  also  attempted  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  body  of  a  deceased  person,  from  the  vague  and  uncertain 
statement  made  in  Math,  xxvii.  52, 53,  which  speaks  of  ''many  bodies  rfthe 
iaint$  which  alept  having  come  out^of  the  graves  after  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  to  many." 

Whether  these  bodies  ever  returned  to  their  graves, — whether  they  lived  in 
the  flesh  and  then  died,  or  whether  they  ascended  to  heaven,  we  are  not 
informed.  All  these  particulars  are  ewential  however  in  bringing  this  verse 
to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body,  for  unless  they 
did  ascend  to  heaven,  their  resuscitation  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  I  should  think  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
in  question  from  the  embarrasment  which  he  throws  on  it,  though  he  was 
too  timid  to  reject  it  It  is  however  rejected  as  an  interpolation  by  many 
other  critics  and  commentators,  with  whom  I  concur  as  being  the  most 
probable  opinion. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  dead  lie  unconscious  in  their  graves  until  the 
resurrection  day,  then  to  be  raised  with  a  suitable  material  corporiety,  is  not 
only  free  from  any  embarrassment  but  accords  perfectly  with  the  statements 
made  by  our  Saviour  in  John  v.  28,  29,  and  what  we  have  more  fully  ex- 
hibited from  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians.*    The 

•"For  aught  we  know,'*  says  Archbishop  Whatcley,  {Etiayi,i,  121,)  "the 
soul  may  remain  combined  with  a  portion  of  matter  less  than  the  ten  ihpuaandtb 
part  of  the  minutest  pai  tide  that  was  ever  perceived  by-our  senses ;  since  *  great  * 
and  '  small '  arc  only  relative.    All  we  can  bo  sure  of  is  that  if  the  soul  be  whoUj 
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dead  are  by  them  represented  to  lie  in  their  graves  in  a  condition  analogous 
to  that  of  persons  in  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  they  shall  be  awakened 
like  soldiers  who  are  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
sounded  over  them.  The  righteous  dead,  with  suitable  material  bodies,  are 
then  resuscitated  with  a  consciousness  of  their  former  identity,  the  righteous 
living  are  then  changed  from  their  present  corruptible  bodies  to  the  glorified 
bodies  of  the  resurrection,  and  they  both  ascend  with  Christ  to  enjoy  immor- 
tality in  that  state  of  eternal  blessedness  prepared  for  tne  righteous  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.* 

As  respects  the  condition  of  the  wicked  we  have  no  precise  information ; 
we  are  not  informed  that  those  who  live  at  that  time  shall  be  changed  in 
their  mortal  bodies,  nor  how  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  raised.  All  that  is 
communicated  to  us  implies  they  shall  be  raised  in  personal  consciousness, 
and  that  they  shall  then  receive  their  condemnation  from  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ 

Our  last  investigation  bf  this  subject  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wicked  dead  and  the  wicked  living,  shall  also  at  the  resurrection  day  become 
immortal,  for  upon  this  fact  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  essentially  depends.  On  this  subject  however  we  have 
no  direct  information  from  the  Scripture,  and  the  speculations  of  men  on  this 
particular  are  based  exclusively  on  the  significance  to  be  given  to  the  terms 
used  in  the  Scripture  as  expressive  of  their  final  condemnation.  That  these 
terms  are  literally  everlasting  punishment,  unextinguishable  fire,  Slc.  is 
indisputable,  and  consequently  those  persons  who  believe  in  the  Inherent 
imiuortality  of  the  human  soul,  do  consistently  suppose  that  the  torment  of 
the  wicked  in  hell  must  be  eternal,  for  certainly  there  is  no  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture that  justifies  the  doctrine  that  the  wicked  shall  ever  be  delivered  from 
their  state  of  condemnation.  But  if  human  nature  is  essentially  mortal,  the 
subject  of  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  will  come  before  us  in  a  very 
different  point  of  view.    Now  from  all  our  previous  investigation  we  have 

disengaged  from  matter,  and  yet  shall  enjoy  consciousness  and  activity,  it  must 
be  in  some  quite  different  manner  from  that  in  which  we  now  enjoy  them ;  if  on 
the  Other  hand  the  soul  remains  inert  and  unconscious  till  its  re-union  with  matter, 
the  moment  of  our  sinking  into  this  state  of  unconsciousness  will  appear  to  us  to 
be  instantly  succeeded  by  that  of  our  awaking  from  it,  even  though  twenty  centu- 
ries may  have  intervened." 

*That  the  earlier  christians  did  not  believe  in  the  immediate  ascent  of  the  soul 
to  heaven  after  death,  is  evident  from  the  following  observation  of  Justin  Martyr. 
(Dial,  with  TVypho,  sec.  80.)  "For  if  you  have  conversed  with  some  that  are 
indeed  called  christians,  &c.  who  even  dare  to  blaspheme  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  thai  the 
Muie  a»  soon  ae  they  leave  the  body  are  received  up  into  heaven,  take  care  that  you  do 
not  look  upon  these  as  christianM;  as  no  one  that  rightly  considers  would  say  that 
the  Sadducees  or  the  like  sects,  &c.  are  Jews." 

Several  other  fathers  held  the  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  men  slept  unconsciously, 
they  knew  not  how  or  where,  till  the  judgment.  Bayle,  (article  Luther,)  enume- 
rates Origen,  Chrysoslom,  Thcodoret,  TertuUian,  and  Ijaclantius,  as  holding  such 
opinion. 

62  T.  2 
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been  unable  to  see  the  least  proof  that  the  human  0ou>i8  inbereotly  im* 
mortal 

If  human  nature  therefore  is  essentially  mortal,  as  we  s^prehend  lo  be  the 
plain  inference  from  the  Scripture,  (hen  the  terms  eternal  punishment,  erer- 
lasting  torment,  unextinguishable  fires,  are  literally  fulfilled  by  the  absolute 
destruction  of  whatever  may  be  subjected  to  an  annihiUiting  process,  be  this 
what  it  may.  In  other  words,  the  Scriptures  say  the  fires  of  hell  are  unex- 
tinguishable or  everlasting,  i.  e.  not  as  to  their  duration  but  as  to  their  effect 
They  do  not  say  that  the  wicked  who  shall  be  cast  into  these  fires  are  -im- 
mortal in  their  existence,  and  without  this  latter  fact  can  be  established,  the 
eternity  of  hell  fire  justifies  no  other  conclusion  than  the  utter  destruction  of 
those  subjected  to  its  action.  With  this  view  all  those  passages  of  Scripture 
accord  that  speak  of  the  soul  being  dutroyed  or  perithing,  terms  that  imply 
duiruction  or  anrUhikUion,  and  which  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  but  by  a  direct  perversion  of  their  meaning,  i.  e.  by  changing  a  posi- 
tive statement  to  one  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  there  made.* 

Furthermore,  the  terms  eternal,  everlasting,  forever,  &c.  are  contintially 

*  As  some  persons  may  have  not  considered  the  subject  in  this  pobii  of  view,  ii 
may  ho  useful  to  lay  before  them  some  references  to  the  Scripture  which  iovolve 
the  meaning  of  the  words  peruh,  perdition,  deMtrueiian,  death,  in  connection  with 
the  future  condition  of  the  wicked.  <*  Whosoever  believeth  in  him  tkall  noipmakt 
but  have  everUuting  life.**  {John  iii.  15, 16.)  Here  perieh  is  expressly  in  opposi- 
tion to  everlaeting  life;  is  there  any  other  state  opposed  to  life,  than  death,  or  oeaong 
to  live. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  ihtdperieh,  foolishness. — 1  Cor,  i.  18. 

With  all  doccivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  ^cridk.— 2  TVss.  ii.  10. 

Shall  utterly  perieh  in  their  own  corruption. — ^2  PeL  ii.  12. 

Not  willing  that  any  should  perieh,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 2 

Pet  iii.  9. 

If  Christ  bo  not  raised,  &c.  they  which  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  Sinperuhed. 

1  Cor.  XV.  18. 

Reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungxxlly  men. 

2  Pel.  iii.  7. 

If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God  (which  temple  ye  are)  him  shall  God 
deetroy.—i  Cor.  iii.  17. 

Then  shall  that  wicked  (one)  be  revealed  whom  the  Lord  shall  eontume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  deetroy  with  (or  in)  the  brightness  of  his  coming'. 
2  The-,  ii.  8. 

That  through  death  he  might  deetroy  him,  that  has  the  power  of  death,  &c. 
Heb.  ii.  14. 

The  Ust  enemy  that  shall  bo  deetroyed,  is  death.— 1  Cor.  xv.  26. 

The  wicked  shall  be  punished  with  everUuting  deetruction  from  tbo  presence  of 
tho  Lord.— 2  Theee.  i.  9. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death. — Rom.  vi.  23. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death. — Rom.  viii.  6. 

Sin  when  it  is  finished  bring-eth  forth  death. — Jamee  i.  16. 

There  is  a  sin  unto  death. — 1  John  v.  16. 

And  dcatli  and  hell  (hades)  were  eaet  into  the  lake  qf  fire.  7^'s  i$  the  tecond 
death.— Rev.  xx.  14, 15. 

The  preceding  texts  become  still  more  emphatic  as  contrasted  with  the  follow- 
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used  ID  Scripture  in  the  resUicted  sense  of  implying  merely  the  time  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose,  scheme,  or  intention.  Thus 
John  the  Baptist  uses  these  very  terms  in  his  figure  of  the  wheat  and  the 
chaff.  (<Math,  iii.  12,)  ''he  will  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  will 
bum  tip  the  chaff  toUh  unquenchable  firt^^  i.  e.  the  fire  is  unquenchMe  as  to 
the  chaff,  it  being  wholly  consumed.* 

We  have  however  an  express  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  eter- 
nal or  everlasting  fire,  given  us  by  Jude,  seventh  verse,  "  Even  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  &c.  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire,  {^rvgeg  i»/ivyou.)  Now  the  example  set  before  us,  was  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  the  visible  judgment  of  Jehovah  upon 
them  for  their  wickedness.    As  such  it  was  complete  in  its  effect. 

To  suppose  that  Jude  means  the  condemnation  of  the  people  of  Sodom 
and  Gromorrah  to  eternal  heU  fire  is  wholly  erroneous,  for  our  Saviour  has 
distincdy  informed  us  that  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  not  yet 
been  condemned,  for  he  has  said  that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  scrutiny 
or  investigation  of  their  conduct,  (Math.  x.  15,)  will  be  more  tolerable,  <.  e* 
less  rigid,  than  with  the  Jews  of  his  own  day.  Their  condemnation  therefore 
is  yet  to  take  place. 

A  reference  however  to  any  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  even  English  Concordance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  will  abundantly  sustain  our  exposition, 
and  indeed  all  christian  theologians  admit  such  interpretation  of  these  woids 
everlasting,  perpetual,  &c.  whenever  they  discuss  with  the  Jews  the  obligar 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which  employ  these  identical  words  in 
enforcing  the  obedience  required .  by  Jehovah  to  the  appointments  of  the 
Jewish  law.  The  absolute  sense  of  these  terms  we  have  at  page  21,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  shewn  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  other  express  revelations  from 
Jehovah,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  understood  in  their  restricted  significa- 
tion. It  is  certainly  most  unreasonable  for  a  christian  to  contend  that  terms 
which  are  repeatedly  significant  of  limited  duration  in  the  Old  Testament, 
must  always  be  construed  in  an  absolute  and  infinite  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 

ing :  He  thai  bellevetb  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  Itfe,  but  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth  on  him. — /oAn  iii.  36. 

He  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. — John  xi.  26. 

He  that  keepcth  my  saying  shall  not  see  death.— Ibid.  viii.  61 . 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  eternal  Itfe. — Rom.  vi.  23. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  to  be  spiritually  minded  Itfe,  ^c.^Ibid.  viii.  6. 

He  that  overcomes  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  eecond  death,— Rev.  ii.  U. 

On  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power. —Ibid,  xx.  6. 

Is  passed  from  death  unto  life. — John  v.  24 ;  1  John  iii.  14. 

If  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die,  but  if  through  the  spirit,  &c.  ye  shaU  live. 
Rom.  viii.  13. 

*  That  this  phrase  unquenchable  fire  was  understood  only  in  the  sense  of  an 
intense  fire  that  totally  consumed  whatever  was  subjected  to  it,  is  evident  from  the 
use  made  of  this  very  expression  by  the  primitive  christians  in  describing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  certain  of  their  brethren.  Thus  Euscbius,  {Eecles.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  chap.  41,) 
in  two  places  uses' the  very  words  of  Matthew,  9rwJ<  aor^go-rtti,  (unquenchable 
fire,)  which  has  been  translated  by  Cruse,  an  immense  or  intense  fire,  in  which  cer- 
tain christians  were  burnt  at  Alexandria  by  their  heathen  persecutors. 
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tunent  No  one  is  aathorized  to  pot  the  absoliite  sense  oo  these  Isms 
employed  in  stating  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  until  the  point  is 
tied  that  haman  nature  is  inherently  immortal,  or  that  Jehormh  will  commu- 
nicate such  immortality  to  the  wicked.*  If  these  facts  can  be  established, 
then  I  grant  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  wicked  shall  exist  foreTer  in 
hell,  for  the  Scripture  does  not  intimate  in  a  single  passage  that  there  shall 
be  any  deliverance  from  that  state  or  condition. 

But  that  the  soul  of  man  is  inherently  immortal  cannot  be  established 
from  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  doctrine  may  be  inferred 
distinctly,  and  hence  I  apprehend  that  as  ererlasting  life  or  immortality  is 
the  reward  that  Jehovah  will  confer  upon  the  righteous,  so  ereriasting 
death,  i.  e.  absolute  annihilation,  is  the  end  appointed  for  the  wicked,  who 
shall  first  be  resuscitated  from  the  dead,  and  then  be  destroyed  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  intellectual  capacities  under  the  full  conviction  that  they 
merit  their  condemnation. 

We  shall  here  bring  our  discussion  pn  this  subject  to  a  close.  It  simply 
proposed  to  investigate  whether  the  Scripmre  any  where' implied  that  the 
human  soul  was  inherently  or  essentially  immortaL  To  ascertain  this  truth 
we  have  examined  the  Scripture  in  its  bearing  upon  the  simple  phenomena 
of  life,  of  man's  condition  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  after  the  resurrection  and  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  after  all  our  research  we  come  dtstincdy  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  soul  is  not  inherently  immortaL 

*  There  is  a  passage  of  Mark's  Gospel  that  has  been  sometimes  grossly  perverted 
to  imply  such  a  condition  to  the  wicked  which  I  think  proper  to  notice.  This  pas- 
sage is  in  Mark  ix.  49,  where  after  having  spoken  of  the  future  punishment  or 
destruction  of  the  wicked, it  is  then  said,  "For  everyone  (the wicked)  akaU  b€ 
miUed  with  fire  and  every  sacrifice  with  salt." 

The  best  comment  I  have  seen  on  this  passa^^  is  by  a  Mr.  Nichol  Scot,  which  I 
have  read  in  an  anonymous  publication  entitled,  *'  The  Salvation  of  all  Men."  I 
quote  ii  altogether  at  second  hand.  Mr.  Scot  observes,  **  Whoever  infers  from  the 
above  pasaag-c  of  Mark,  that  the  fire  is  to  perform  the  office  of  salt  in  preserving  the 
wicked  from  corruption,  by  such  a  construction  introduces  the  most  preposterous 
confusion  of  figures,  by  representing  fire,  which  is  the  most  destructive  of  elemcnU, 
as  a  moans  of  preserving  from  di$9olution  those  of  whom  the  Scripture  affirms  shall 
reap  corruption  or  dittolution  qf  parte.** 

'*  But  furthermore,  the  salting  of  the  sacrifices  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  not  to  preeerve  them  or  render  them  ineorrvptible,  for  after  being  salted  they 
were  then  entirely  consumed  by  the  fire  upon  the  altar." 

The  wliole  comparison  is  evidently  figurative  and  bears  an  explanation  directly 
opposite  to  what  the  advocates  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  have  put 
upon  it.  Thus  according  to  Mr.  Scot,  as  above  quoted,  "Isaiah  U.  6  says, '  the  hea> 
vcns  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  wax  old,  or  he  fretted  or  worn 
out.  like  a  garment.'  Hero  therefore  the  ideas  of  c<m«ii8ip<um  or  dJssotutUm  are 
manifestly  intended,  and  what  we  render  shall  vanish  away,  is  expressed  in  the 
original  by  a  verb  (n^D)  which  answers  exactly  to  that  in  Mark,  t.  e,  shall  be  salted, 
which  as  Buxtorf  explains  it  shall  be  dissolved.  And  because  things  which  are 
grown  old  and  putrid  arc  easily  pulled  asunder,  wc  find  a  word  of  the  same  deri> 
vatlon  (D^n'?o)  in  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  11, 12,  to  express  rotten  rags.** 
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It  is  clear  however^  from  plain  and  direct  passages  of  Scr^ture^  that  Jeho- 
vah will  confer  immortality  upon  the  righteous  and  an  eternal  blessedness  to 
them  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  also  seems  to  roe  as  the  plainest  inference  from  the  New  Testament  that 
as  immortality  is  not  conferred  upon  the  wicked,  sa  they  shall  perish  in  the 
ultimate  tlestruction  that  involves  our  world  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 

While  this  article  has  been  going  through  the  press,  I  have  found  to  my 
amazement,  that  some  persons  consider  my  argument  sustaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of  judgment,  impeaches  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  as  haoing  made  such  penofu  in  vain! ! !  As  I  have 
regarded  this  subject  only  according  to  what  the  Scriptures  appear  to  have 
announced,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  christians  could  require  any  other 
mode  of  reasoning  than  the  interpretation  of  the  revelations  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  men  however  are  absurd  enough  to  bring  forward  objections 
to  my  exposition  through  abstract  views  concerning  the  attributes  and  excel- 
lencies of  the  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  Jehovah,  I  am  willing  to  put  the 
whole  question  on  the  issue,  that  if  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  can  be 
construed  to  imply  that  Gfod  hat  made  them  in  vain,  in  what  light  must  we 
regard  the  doctrine  that  he  made  them  with  the  full  knowledge,  that  they  were 
to  endure  misery  and  tormerU  in  heUJbre  throughout  an  endless  eiemUyf 
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See  Vol.  I.  page  477. 

ON    CHRISTIAN    FASTING. 

Oir  the  subject  of  fasting,  nothing  formal  has  been  enjoined  in  the  New, 
any  more  than  in  the  Old  Testament  Certain  incident^  expressions  how- 
ever, made  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  respecting  fasting  and  mortifying 
the  flesh,  have  been  interpreted  by  very  excellent  christians  as  if  implying 
that  such  practices  had  in  themselves  some  inherent  or  beneficial  tendency 
in  promoting  their  spiritual  welfare.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  such 
persons  altc^ther  overkx)k  the  circnnistance,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles accomplished  their  ministry  during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  Dispen- 
sation, when  fasting  and  bodily  austerities  were  universally  recognized 
among  them  as  an  essential  part  of  that  system  of  will-worship,  that  had 
gradually  arisen  among  them  as  we  have  shewn  in  our  preceding  discouijie. 
A  tenderness  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  people  under  institutions  that 
were  to  be  wholly  abolished  after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  induced  our 
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Saviour  to  pass  such  things  by  without  any  direct  condemnation » though  he 
has  indirectly  done  so  as  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of 
the  system  inculcated  by  him.  His  observation  (Mark  Tii.  18,  &c.)  that 
nothing  entering  the  stomach  can  defile  a  man's  soul,  be  thought  was  so 
evident,  that  he  expressed  surprise  that  his  disciples  had  so  little  understanding 
as  to  require  the  subject  to  be  explained.  Is  it  not  then  very  strange  that 
persons  should  yet  be  found,  who  though  recognizing  no  distinction  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  food,  should  still  suppose  they  were  spiritually  benefited 
either  in  not  eating  any  thing,  or  in  merely  eating  what  will  barely  sustain 
life ;  as  if  abstinence  had  some  occult  virtue  in  preparing  tlie  soul  to  receive 
that  grace,  which  Jehovah  in  his  infinite  condescension  has  expressly  pro- 
mised to  grant  to  sincere  prayer.  Paul  also  has  instructed  us,  (L  CcruUh, 
▼ill.  8,)  ''meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God,  for  neither  if  we  eat  are. we  the 
better,  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse,"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose  in  other  parts  of  his  Episdes,  all  of  which  is  a  sufficient  reprehen- 
sion of  the  practice  of  fasting,  and  by  necessary  implication  of  all  other 
bodily  austerities.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  state  Paul  how- 
ever inculcated  forbearance  towards  those  who  were  weak  and  incapable  of 
exercising  spiritual  discernment  on  such  subjects.  (Rom.  xiv.  2,  3, 6, 14, 
17.)  But  it  is  preposterous  that  such  practices  should  be  continued  to  this 
day  in  evident  opposition  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  principles  recog- 
nized by  our  Saviour. 

The  only  important  misapplication  of  a  New  Testament  text  as  quoted  to 
justify  fasting,  that  requires  any  special  confutation,  is  the  inference  deduced 
from  our  Saviour's  words  to  the  Pharisees,  (Math.  ix.  15,)  when  they  en- 
quired why  his  disciples  did  not  fast  as  they  and  the  disciples  of  John  were 
accustomed  to  do. 

Before  we  comment  on  our  Saviour's  reply,  we  must  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Jewish* fast  did  not  consist  in  mere  diminution,  or 
in  mere  abstinence  from  food,  but  comprehended  various  other  particulars  of 
bodily  discomfort  as  we  have  shewn.  Vol.  I.  474.  Hence  the  inquiry  of 
the  Pharisees  of  our  Saviour  was  not  as  to  the  mere  point  why  he  and  his 
disciples  did  not  abstain  from  food,  but  why  they  did  not  discomfort  and 
afflict  themselves  as  matters  of  religious  obligation.  To  this  question  our 
Lord  replied  by  asking  them  if  persons  ever  fasted,  i.  t,  afflicted  themselves, 
at  a  wedding?  Implying  thereby  that  there  was  a  time  for  all  things ;  for 
he  added,  that  when  the  bridegroom  has  been  taken  away,  (».  e.  has  de- 
parted,) it  will  then  be  the  time  for  his  associates  to  mourn,  or  to  be  afflicted. 

If  by  tne  term  bridegroom,  our  Saviour  meant  himself,  as  most  persons 
suppose,  then  his  observation  was  not  a  eommandfnent  but  a  prtdietion,  im- 
plying that  when  he  should  be  taken  away  from  his  disciples,  they  would 
have  to  endure  many  afflictions  and  discomforts  in  the  persecutions  that 
would  inevitably  Jbllow  them  as  being  his  adherents.  If  this  constniction 
be  rejected,  then  the  only  admissible  inference  from  our  Saviour's  words  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  their  master  being  taken  away,  the  disciples  would 
fast,  f.  e.  mourn,  on  account  of  their  penorud  bereaoemeni.  But  by  no 
rational  construction  of  our  Saviour's  words  can  it  be  inferred,  that  fasting 
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was  thus  appointed  by  Christ  as  a  means  by  which  men  were  to  receive 
grace  from  God;  which  is  the  theory  upon  which  fasting  is  advocated  by 
persons  of  the  present  day. 

That  the  primitive  christians  did  not  understand  our  Saviour's  words  in 
this  latter  sense^  is  evident  from  their  practice^  which  was  that  they  super- 
stitiously  observed  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  Christ,  as  the  bridegroom, 
having  been  taken  away  from  them  when  he  was  cmcified,  and  when  on 
being  restored  by  hia  resurrection,  they  then  rejoiced  in  the  festivities  of 
Easter. — See  Lard  King,  Prim,  Church,  second  pari,  1 34^  Bingham,  Jlnliq. 
4^.  lib.  xxi.  chap.  i. 

Another  passage  of  the  New  Testament  as  approving  of  fasting,  is  quoted 
from  the  history  of  Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  who  says,  while  I  was 
fading,  an  angel  of  God  appeared  unto  me,  &c.  Nothing  however,  seems 
to  me  more  unjustifiable  than  the  inference  deduced  from  this  statement,  for 
the  angel  does  not  recognize  his  fading  to  have  been  of  any  profit  to  him, 
but  expressly  states  that  his  prayers  and  aims  had  been  his  memorial  before 
God.  See  Acts  x.  4,  31,  together  with  Peter's  comment  at  verses  34,  35,  as 
shewing  the  principle  by  which  God  regards  mankind. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  New  Testament  that  is  not  quoted  as  any 
authority  for  christian  fasting,  but  as  implying  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sane- 
tification  of  our  nature  by  so  doing,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  fasting  has 
a  kind  of  vinue  opere  operato.  This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  Math,  xvii. 
21,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  in  which  it  is  related,  that 
our  Saviour  in  answer  to  a  question  made  by  his  disciples  why  they  could 
not  cast  out  an  evil  spirit,  replied,  Howbeii  this  sort  cometh  not  forth  but  by 
fasting  and  prayer.  That  this  observation  is  an  interpolation  is  manifest 
from  our  Saviour's  words  in  the  twentieth  verse,  which  not  only  states  that 
their  inability  to  perform  the  miracle  in  question,  was  from  their  want  (f 
faith,  but  he  further  informs  them  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  a  faith  pro- 
perly directed.  To  add  to  such  an  assertion  of  our  Lord's  any  other  cause 
of  their  failure,  is  so  positively  contrary  to  his  direct  explanation  that  I 
should  presume  no  reasonable  man  can  hesitate  in  regarding  the  twenty-first 
verse,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke  to  be  interpolations.  I 
apprehend  the  verse  in  question  to  have  been  originally  an  observation  put 
in  the  margin  of  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Matthew's  gospel,  by  some  one 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  our  Saviour's  disciples  had  failed  to  per- 
form this  miracle,  and  to  save  their  honor  in  the  case,  the  matter  was  salved 
over  as^if  the  miracle  in  question  required  some  peculiar  personal  holiness 
on  their  part,  for  which  they  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance.  The  same  consideration  induced  the  incorporation  of 
this  explanation  into  the  parallel  places  of  the  other  evangelists. 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  force  of  any  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  that  mention  fading  incidentally,  for  I  apprehend  I 
have  sufficiently  explained  that  matter  in  the  preliminary  observations  to 
this  article.  Fasting  was  one  part  of  the  Jewish  system  of  will-worship  that 
extensively  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  and  as  such  it 
exerted  a  habitual  influence  afterwards  upon  the  converts  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  and  through  them  also  affected  those  from  the  Gentiles. 
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OX  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NOT  REVENGING  INXTRIES. 

I  mroEMCD  the  reader  when  treating  on  this  sutject,  that  I  had  a  kw 
remarks  to  make  upon  the  construction  which  has  been  pat  open  <MrfL  t. 
99—42,  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  insist  that  it  forbids  christians  to 
resist  aey  personal  violence  or  injustice  offered  to  them  by  unprincqifed 
men. 

Our  Saviour's  words  are,  ''But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil:  bat 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  abo. 
And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  woold  bor- 
row of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 

That  Christ  could  have  required  his  disciples  to  obey  these  principles  lit- 
erally, seems  incredible,  for  it  would  reduce  his  followers  to  the  most  abject 
destitution  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Indeed  the  literal  construction  is  so 
evidently  incorrect  that  no  christians  have  ever  pretended  to  obey  them. 
The  Society  of  Friends  alone,  in  justifying  their  doctrine  against  resisting 
personal  violence,  quote  the  thirty-ninth  verse  but  they  go  no  further,  yet  the 
requirement  of  the  other  verses  is  equally  absolute  as  the  thirty-ninth.  If 
then  a  different  construction  from  the  literal  signification  be  put  upon  the 
fortieth,  forty -first  and  forty-second  verses,  why  insist  upon  giving  a  literal 
meaning  to  the  thirty-ninth  exclusively?  Let  us  bring  home  this  matter  by 
urging  the  consequences  of  a  literal  interpretation.  Christ  says  absolutely 
and  peremptorily,  '*give  to  him  that  cukdh  theeJ*^  Is  a  man  then  to  give 
away  his  house,  or  his  cattle,  or  his  money,  as  loug  as  he  has  such  pro- 
perty, to  any  one  that  will  ask  it  of  him  as  a  gift?  Is  a  christian  also  under 
an  obligation  to  lend  money  without  discrimination  to  every  man,  good  or 
bad,  that  asks  a  loan?  Is  a  christian  obliged,  whenever  any  one  good  or 
bad  may  see  fit  to  require  him,  to  forsake  his  own  business  and  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  to  give  his  strength  to  do  the  work,  or  go  on  a  journey  for 
any  one  who  might  sec  fit  to  ask  such  service.  Surely  if  our  understanding 
rejects  such  interpretations,  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  Christ  requires 
a  man  to  submit  to  personal  robbery,  or  abject  submission  to  violent  and 
unjust  men  who  may  offer  direct  violence  to  him,  or  to  his  wife  or 
daughters.  Or,  is  a  christian  to  stand  by  and  see  another  christian  abased 
and  injured  by  any  unprincipled  violator  of  human  rights. 

C^^ummon  sense  plainly  indicates  that  Christ  could  not  have  inculcated  any 
such  doctrine  as  this.    However  much  aggression  on  the  part  of  christians 
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is  forbidden  and  forbearance  inculcated,  it  is  eridently  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose there  are  to  be  no  limitations  to- endurance.  There  is  consequently  a 
proper  time  when  we  are  to  defend  ourselves,  our  rights,  *ouf  propertjr, 
whether  against  an  individual,  an  oppressive  government,  or  an-  invading 
enemy.* 

I  may  also  appeal  to  Christ's  own  conduct  and  words  as  contradicting  the 
argument  of  the  Friends  on  this  subject.  When  he  was  struck  on  the  face 
(John  xviii.  23)  he  did  not  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  asked  why  he  had  been 
stratk.  In  the  garden  of  Grethsemane  among  the  last  admonitions  he  gave 
his  disciples,  (Luke  xxii.  35, 36,)  after  having  appealed  to  their  experience 
of  the  supematuval  protection  that  had  been  hitherto  extended  to  them 
though  they  went  forth  without  purse;  or  scrip,  or  staff;  he  then  informed 
them  that  henceibrth  they  must  take  cafe  of  themselves.  ''But  now  he  that 
hath  a  purse  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip,  and  he  that  haH  no  meord 
let  km  aett  hit  garment  and  buy  one," 

*  That  there  was  nothing  ropolrive  to  the  ordinary  sentiroeiiis  of  mankuid  in 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  our  Saviour's  words,  as  already  quoted,  is  furthermore 
evident  from  the  comment  of  Celsus,  the  heathen  philosopher,  on  them,  who  said, 
(  Orig,  Contra.  Celt,  Ub.  v»  duip.  273»)  that  it  was  only  a  gross  way  of  expressing 
what  Plato  had  long  previously  stated  in  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Crito; 
which  he  quotes,  although  it  is  little  to  the  purpose.  But  however  this  may  l>e,  it 
13  perfectly  clear  that  Celsos  interpreted  our  Saviour's  words  in  a  rcasonablc'aensa 
and  not  as  understood  literally.  Had  he  regarded  thein  in  that  light,  he  would 
assuredly  have  urged  them  in  his  attack  on  Christianity  as  being  so  unreaaodable 
a^  to  be  utterly  iip  practicable. 

Celsus  also  says  of  our  Saviour '9 .exp^fession,  "  it  was  as  difficuljk  for  a  rich  mail 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  for  a  C9md  to  go  tkrough  the  eye  qf  a  needU,** 
that  the  observation  was  manifestly  taken  from  Plato,  &c.  ( Orig.  Contra.  Ceit. 
lib.  vi.  chap.  2S6.)  These  instances  sufficiently  shew  tlyit  the  use  of  hyperbolicml 
expressions  in  those  days  were  perfectly  comprehended  in  their  practical  meaniag. 


^k^«^k^^^«^^^^^^^^^«^^^^^  •■ 
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See  Vol.  II.  page  176,  (note.) 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MIRACLES  AFTER  THE 
TIMES  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

MioDLBi^K  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the  Pripii- 
tire  Church,"  hae  entered  more  largely  into  this  investigation  than  any  other 
writer  that  I  know  oC  He  has  shewn  very  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no 
allusion  or' reference  in  any  of  the  "apostolical  fathers"  to  the  performance 
of  miracles  in  their  day. 
63  V.  2 
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la  the  eoraing  age,  howefer,  we  find  romon  of  minida  perfbnned 
among  Christiana  by  men,  women,  boys,  he,  oo  ▼aoona  oecaama,  though 
mentioned  m  such  general  terms  that  there  is  no  satisbetoqr  spedAsatioo  of 
the  subject,  and  liable  to  this  great  objection,  that  whik  it  woold  aaem  that 
almost  any  christian  could  work  miracles,  yet  that  none  of  thoaa  more 
eminent  christians  whose  writings  have  eome  down'  to  iv,  citber  wiuught 
miracles  themselves,  or  bad  seen  them  wionght  by  otheo.  AH  they  say  is  q 
that  there  weie  such  rumors  among  christians. 

Middleton  then  very  jusdy  aigujes,  that  our  relianoe  upon  the  crefibility  of 
Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian  and  others,  in  relating  such  )hiiDg8,  is  to  befiffnded 
not  upon  their  integrity,  but  upon  their /iid|giiieirf  mmit&pmaiif  m  apjirsciatuig 
pubUe  nporU,  He  then  shews  them  to  have  been  often  injudkiotv,  and 
very  ci?dulous,  and  since  they  had  not  seen  such  things  themaelvea,  hq  con- 
cludes they  had  confided  in  ezaggoated  reports  Which  in  reality  had  no 
miracoloirs  character.*  How  easily  an  honest  but  credulous  person  might 
fall  into  such  errors,  he  very  happily  illustrates  from  the  full  persuasion  of 
our  forefathers  only  two  centuries  back  concerning  yritchcraft,  the  mirarlfs 
performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  &c. 

But  the  most  powerful  argument  of  Middleton  is,  that  though  the  wiheii 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries  speak  of  miracles  in  profusion,  and 
those  of  the  greatest  kind,  such  as  ilesuscitating  the  dead,  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  related  of  any  man  being  qualified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
g\ft  (f  t9ngue$;  the  mimde  of  all  others  the  most  essential  towards  enabling 
men  at  those  times  to  preach  the  gospel  and  convert  the  heathen.  Now  as 
miracles  have  bo  other  object  than  as  they  tend  to  the  oonverskm  of  man- 
kind, is  it  credible  that  this  mirade  of  speaking  in  various  language  ishouU 
have  been  withheld  from  devout  christian  missionaries,  while  men,  women, 
children,  bones  of  martyrs,  apd  the  rags  they  wore,  should  have  been  able 
to  manifest  the  supernatural  power  of  God  by  healing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  in  raising  the  dead  ? 

There  is  an  absurd  objection  sometimes  urged  against  Middleton's  argu- 
ments, that  they  woukl  also  prove  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  incredible.  This  fallacy  proceeds  from  the  notion  that  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  is  established  by  the  miracles  therein  related;  but  this  error 
we  have  exposed.  Vol.  I.  Ill,  &c.  by  shewing  that  the  relation  of  tmnuki 
proves  nothing.  We  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  credibihty  of  the 
narrator  before  we -can  believe  the  miracles  occurred. 

*But  although  I  ice  no  evidence  to  justify  the  belief  that  any  miracles  were 
performed  afUsr  the  death  of  thdae  personi  upon  whom  the  apoatles  had  laid  tfadr 
hands,  yet  1  can  ice  abundant  reason  why  the  pbriBiians  of  the  eecond  and  even 
tliird  century  should  continue  to  beKeve  that  they  were  still  performed.  Bishop  Kaye 
in  the  prefieLCO  to  his  Ecclei,  Hi$t,  illustrated  from  writings  of  Tertullian,  baa  well 
remarked,  that  '*  we  usually  infer  what  will  be^from  what  has  been,  and  thus  chris- 
tians living  towards -the  end  of  the  secolid  century  who  had  either  themselvea  con- 
versed, or  had  heard  the  accounts  of  others  who  had  conversed  with  men  who  bad 
witnessed  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  could  not  be  justly  charged  with 
credulity  for  expecting  the  centinuancet>f  the  same  powers  in  the  church." 
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It  8eem»  to  me  however,  that  there  is  a  stil]  greater  objection  to  the  belief 
io  anjr  miracles  afler  the  apostohc  agei  in  the  very  circumstance  pT  their 
reported  number  under  all  conditions  of  things  as  oontrasted  with  the  limited 
powers  that  our  Saviour's  immediate  apostles  or  disciples  were  able  to 
exercise  in  such  partlcdlars.  It  is  eyident  Paul  had  not, the  ability  to  perform 
miracles  at  pleasure,  as  must  be-inferred  from  certain  passages  in  his  epistles 
concerning  some  of  his  friends  that  were  sick. — PhiHp.  iL  27;  2  Tim,  iy.  20. 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  Which  is  very  important 
in  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  respecting  the  performance  of  miracles 
in  times  posterior  to  the  apostles. 

There  is  a  relation  made  in  Maih.  xvii.  17,  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
J^ark  and  Lufce, -that  a  certain  man  had  brought*  his  son  to  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  that  he  might  be  healed  of  a  sore  affliction,  and  that  ihey  were 
unable  to  relieve  him.  The  father  then  besought  our  Saviour  personally  to 
heal  him,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  brought  him  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  that  they  could  not  cure  him;  by  wkieh  it  ii evident  they  had  tried 
to  do  io,  but  had  failed. 

On  hearing  this  statement  our  Lord  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  (he 
diseiplee,  and  not  to  the  people,  O  faithless  (i,  e,  deficient  in  faith)  and 
perverse  generation,  how  long  shall- 1  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  /  mffer 
you,  (i.  e.  uphold  or  sustain  you,)  bring-  him  to  ma"  This  was  done  and 
the  child  was  immediately  healed.  * 

As  soon  as,^  disciples  had  a  private  opportunity  they  enquired  of  our 
Lord,  how  (hey  had  faOfd  to  perform  (Mt  ndtack  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
their  words,  **  why  could  we  not  cast  him  (the  evil  spirit)  out."  And  Jesus 
then  distinctly  told  them  that  it  was  "  heeauae  of  Hyar  unbelief?^    * 

I  apprehend  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  circuipstaace  to  be  this, 
the  disciples  instead  of  distinctly  recognizing  Grod  as  the  exclusive  mean  by 
which  their  supernatural  powers  were  elSected,  had  inconsiderately  aUempted 
to  perform  this  mir^le  in  a  kind  of  exrofficio  manner,  as  if  possessing  a 
power  to  do  what  they  attempted,  and  they  were  reproved  in  the  matter  by 
a  signal  faili^re  before  the  multitude.  Oar  Saviour  tells  them  explicitly  that 
they  had  failed '6eeaif«e  of  their  tmbdief.  But  unbelief.could  only  be  dharged 
on  the  disciples  in  that  particular  irantaetipns  for  as  a  geperal  fact  they  did 
believe,  as  they  shewed  by  their  adherence  to  Christ* 

The  principle  involycd  in  this  .failure  may  be  clearly  understood :  by  an 
event  in  the  history  of  Moses  and  A^n,  (JVtim.  xx.  8 — 12.)  God  had  told 
them  at  Meribaji  to  epeak  to  the  rock,  and  that  it  should  send  forth  a  stream 
of  water.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  Mdises  in  an  %^gry  manner  struck  the 
rock  with  his  rod.  In  this  case  the  miracle  was  nevertheless  accomplished, 
but  because  Moses  and  Aaron  had  acted  as  if  by  *a  kind  of  ex-cffido  powjer, 

*  There  has  been  a  verse  interpolated  in  Math.  xVii^21~to  saWe  the  credit  of  the 
disciples  in  failing  to  perfonn  Ibis  miracle,  as  if  requiring  the  supcfrior  personal 
hoUi^estf,  of  prayer  and  fatting,  which  they  were  not  then  prepared  for.  Thai  this 
verse  is  an  interpolation  I  tfaiok  is  sufficiently  shewn  in  Appendix  Art.  No.  7. 
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■sd  had  not  gknified  God  in  the  performtnce,  he  punished  jdiem  bodi  by 
eztluding  them  from  entering  into  the  promised  land.  "^    • 

.  If  such  waa.  the  proceeding*  of  Jehovah  towards  Moses  and  Aaron,  or 
towards  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  how  can  we  credit  the 
profuse  relations  of  miracles  stated'in  second  and  third  centuries,  which  were 
performed  by  all  sorts  of  persons^  and  even  by  rags  and'  bones  of  leputed 
holy  penons:  « 


ARTICLE    No.   X 

Bee  Tol.  D.  page  414,  (note.) 


^ii^^^^^^t^^0^^t0^^>0*0^0 


SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  BISHOP  HOADLY'S  DEDICA- 
TION, &c.  TO  POPE  CLEMENT  XI. 
{Hbddtfi  Wnki,  I.  888.) 

"Toim  Holiness  is  not  aware  how  near  the  churches  of  tis  Protestants 
hafe  at  len^h  come  to  those  priTileges  -and  perfections  which  you  boast  of 
as  peculiar  to  your  own,  &c.  You  crnmoi  err  in  any  (hmg  yon  deUrmitu, 
and  we  never  do,  HuU  if,  you  are  in^aUibU  and  we  are  ahoaye  m  the  righi, 
&e.  *( he  reason  why  we  do  not  openly  set  up  an  infallibility  is  because  we 
can  do  without  it  Authority  ref^uhs  as  well  from  power  as  from  right,  and 
a  majority  of  votes  is  as  strong  a  foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself. 
Councils  that  may  err,  neuer  do.  Add  besides,  being  composed  of  men 
(clergy)  whoee  butineu  U  ii  to  be  in  the  right,  it  is  very  immodest  for  any 
private  person  to  think  them  not  so,  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  private  cor- 
rupted understanding  above  a  public  uncorrupted  judgment 

*'  As  for  us  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  bishops  in  a  succession 
as  certainly  uninterrupted  from  the  apostles,  om  your  ehereh  could  eonmumi- 
eate  U  tow,  abd  upon  this  bottom  which  makes  US  a  true  church,  WE 
hate  a  rigfd  to  uparate  from  you,  hut  no  persons  hving  have  any  right  to 
differ  or  separate  from  US. 

"There  was  no  necessity  in  your  chiirch  to  distharge*  the  Scri))ture  as  a 
rule  of  Faith  open  to  all  christians,  and  to  set  up  the  church,  (i.  e:  the  Catho- 
lic,) in  distinction  to  them,  &C.  for  at  the  same  lime  that  we  are  dontend*- 
ing  for  the  right  of  the  peoi5le  to  search  and  consider  the  gospel  for  them- 
selves, it  is  but  taking  care  in  Some  other  of  our  <:ontioversieS  to  fix  it  upon 
them,  that  they  must  not  abuse*  this  right,  apd  that  they  must  not  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  their  superiors,'^  (the  clergy,)  ''that  they  must  take  care  to 
understand  particular  texts  as  the  church  understands  them,  and  as  their 
guides  (the. clergy)  who  hatjc  an  interpretative  authority,  explain  them. 

''Thus  it  is  in  the  North  a&  well  as  tlie  South:  abroad  as  well  as  at  hdme. 
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All  maintain  the  exercise  of  the  same  authority  in  themselves^  which  yet 
they  know  not  how  to  speak  of  in  others  without  ridicule. 

''In  England  it  stands  thus:  The  Church  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a 
true  authority,  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of  doctrines^  worship, 
and  government.  But  the  Church  of  England  is  vested  with  all  authority^ 
and  justly  challenges  all  obedience.      ... 

''If  one  crosses  a  river  in  the  North,"  (i.  e.  goes  into  Scotland,)  ''it  stands 
thus.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  enough  reformed;  its  doctrines,  wor- 
ship, and  jrovemment,  have  too  much  of  Anti-christian,  Rome  in  them. 
But  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  hath  a  dwine  right  from  U$  only  htad,  Jen^  Christ f 
to  meet  and  to  enact  what  to  it  shall  seem  fit  for  the  good  of  Ait  fhurch.^*^ 

*  That  the  temper  of  the  clergy  has  not  changed  from  vhai  they  were  as 
exhibited  above  by  Biahop  Hoadly  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  assumption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  stated  in  a  work  published 
in  that  country  in  the  fear  1841,  entitled  "  Headtfnp  qf  Ckritt,"  page  24. 

<*The  dogmatic  power,"  <t.  e.  of  the  church,)  "denotes  the  power  of  the 
ohnrch  OMtkorUaUody  to  deetare  ike  mind  qf  God  tu  revealed,  in  the  Holy  Serijituree, 
^Uid  when  we  say  that  it  is  not  absolute  or  autocratic  but  ministerial,  we  mean  to 
\  i  •firm  that  the  church  acts  simply  as  an  interpreter  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and 
ohims  no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  men ;  nor  to  promulgate  any 
articles  of  faith  simply  on  her  own  authority." 

Never  was  there  a  more  Jesuitical  exposition  than  this,  for  it  will  sustain  the  most 
arbitrary  assumptions  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  authority  to  interpret  the  word  of  God.  In  what  respect  docs  this  differ,  from 
the  asiumptions  of  Popery?  The  Popes  claim  to  have  no  ^^thority  in  themselves 
independent  of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  word  of  God,  apd  refcr^os  to 
the  Scripture  for  their  proof  of  the  fact . 
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'   See  Vol.  n.  page  418,  (note.') 
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The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  deists  is  not  an  unimportant  matter  in  an 
acQOunt  of  the  developments  of  Chrii|ianity.  •  The  influence  of  their  writings 
upon  Christendom  involves  Bome  very  interesting  considerations  respecting 
certain  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  exhibited,  in  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant countries  since  the  Reformation^  which  will  abundantly  conviace  us^  that 
as  mankind  as  intellectual 'and'  moral  free  agents^have  beei^  appointed  by 
their  Creator  to 'accomplish,  their  salvation  through  their  own  voluntary 
action^  so  nothing  can  be  beneficially  fstablished  in  the  social  or  intellectual 
.constitution  of  human  society  that  does  not  rest  upon  the  foundations  of 
trath^  reason  and  justice.    These  fundamental  principlea  may  apparently 
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ike  wmi 

kitsfer  JcmOkrifi  tb«f  do 

or  b» 
ifcff  ■rrnniiiilnf  tWmeif€»  id 

Oflt  4ff  QMDpWflUM^  or  MV«     &MK  Of 

ioHDortilitf  of  Iheffwl;  ochen  «free  willi  the 

GoddiKS  aoc  iBlefmeddle widi  kaimB  afiua»aid  Aaifhef  ae  guimJ 
bf  (wtooe,  orbf  tbepmJeDeeor  Ibllf  of  moi  weovfiB^  s  tkiflgs  kifipea. 
I  am  fCroek  wifk  honor,"  9dd%Ymt,**when  I  think  thM  there  neioch 
monmen  among  thote  who  bear  the  same  of  chfMlhint  But  mj  honor  is 
rndooMed,  wb«n  I  consider  that  aerenl  of  thooe  persons  who.  make  prafes- 
•ion  Q^  ]aimimf  and  koman  phikMophj,  and  eren  are  freqoentlj  esteemed 
the  moft  ]0Anied,  most  acute  and  sabde  geniuses,  are  not  oolj  infected  with 
this  «^eenible  at hcssm,  (ineligion)  bm  also  profess  ig  teach  it,  and  poisoo 
cxher  perKins  with  this  renom,"  kc 

Viret  appears  to  hare  been  wholly^  onaUe  to  comprehend  how  this  new 
species  of  infidelit j  had  arisen,  bat  the  cause  is  rerj  erident  and  its  history 
retj  instractire. 

With  the  reriral  of  letters  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  consequent  &mil- 
iantf  of  intdlectoal  men  with  the  philosophical  writkigB  of  the  andent 
Greeks  and  Latins,  they  ieit  the  more  indignant  at  the  intellectual  thiakkMn 
to  which  the  huinan  iniiid  was  sttlyected  through  the  authority  of  the  Cathobe 
Cbureh,  then  sustained  by  the  ignorant  superstition  of  .the  people,  as  well  as 
by  the  temporal  power  of  pripces  and  magistratea.  Henoe  howerer  much 
amrioe,  ambition,  sensuality  and  cnieltf  might  characteriae  the  history  of 
the  clergy,  yet  no  one  but  at  the  hazard  of.  his  life  could  assail  th^  abases  or 
the  corruptions  of  the  church.  The  ineritable  consequence  of  such  a 
dition  of  things  was,  that  intellectual  men  to  a  very  great 
•theirs.    They  dlsbeliered  the  Seriptnrei,  God,  and  eren  tittie.  itrnK 
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Tbey  saw  that  the  whole  apparent  end  of  Christianity  as  then  only  shewn 
in  the  CathoKc  Church,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  cleigy  to  temporal  power, 
or  aa  sq|;)plying  them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  their  sensuality.  Here 
ami  there  was  an  intellectual  man  who  from  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  was  a  beUever  in  Christianity  from  ^  greater  or  less  per- 
eeptioo  of  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  of  revelation,  however  much  iie 
might  mourn  over  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  But  such  instances  were 
few  as  compared  with  the  numbers  (^  intellectual  men  who  scouted  at  the 
id^  of  the  Scripture  being  any  thing  else  than  a  priestly  imposture  to  the 
benefit  of  a  proud  and  sensual  cleigy.  This  spirit  of  utter  unbelief  among 
intellectual  or  educated  men  was  so  notorious,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb 
concerning  the  physicians,  then  essentially  the  scientific  class  cf  men, 
^*jfm4  mmHei,  toi  aiheiy*'  ue."aB  many  physicians,  so  many  atheists.'' 

In  the  grant  moral  revolt  from  Papal  domination  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  class  of '  intellectual  men  who  had  previously  legarded 
Christianity  as  a  downright  eccksiasttcal  imposture,  now  felt  themselves  tt 
liberty  to  express  their  hitherto  suppressed  opinions.  They  probably  were 
in  the  first  instance  much  perplexed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Reform- 
en  whose  pAnciples  they  did  not  understand,  but  as  they  essentially  regarded 
them  only  as  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics  who  recognized  most  of  the 
ancient  doctrines,  so  they  did  not  cease  to  judge  of  them  by  the  old  standard, 
and  iS  such  they  censured  with  the  utmost  harshness  of  judgment  every 
lank  committed  by  the  Reformers,  every  inconsistency  of  their  conduct, 
SfPSty  defect  of  their  logic,  and  ever^t^  infirmity  of  our  common  human 
nteue.  The  infidel  men  of  the  day,  therefore,  soon  began  to  disregard  Pro- 
testants and  Ctatholics  alike,  and  gradually  they  stepped  into  the  intellectual 
arena  and  assailed  both  parties  by  depying  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They 
assert^  the  Scriptures  were  the  invention  of  a  selfish  priesthood,  that  they 
only  advanceSl  the  interests  of  the  Churcbr,  or  sustained  the  power  of  kings, 
who  by  the  assistance  of  the  cleigy  were  enabled  to  keep  mankind  in  igncK 
nnoe,  superstition,  and  bondage. 

Most  Protestants  of  our  day  refer  this  opposition  of  Intellectaal  men 
towards  Chri^jdanity  to  a  m^.unprincipled  dislike  of  its  moral  requirements, 
and  having  adopted  this  opinion,  they  then  -inveigh  against  them  as  being 
without  toy  justification  whatever  in  their  infidelity.  For  they  assume  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  abuses  of  Christianity,  that  every  intellectual 
man  ought  to  have  detached  4hese  manifest  abuses  from  the  system,  and 
10  have  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their  simplicity ;  .whto  if  they  had  been 
desiroas  of -knowing  what  was  the  truth,  they  could  not.  have  failed' to  Appre- 
ciate the  subj^  in  like  manner  as  all  honestly  inclined  persons-  have  done 
ever  since. 

V  But  Protestants  who  reasot»  in  this  maaneir  are  wholly  unavraie  of  the 
condition  of  things  that  existed  before,  as  w^ll  as  for  softie  time  aAer  the 
Reibrmation,  and  which  wq  must  qow  endeavor  to  exhibit  to  them. 

Dtiriog  the  thousand  years  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  .ChristiaQity 
>Sni  aleligion  of  mere  prejudice.  Men  were  bom  christians,  they  were 
educated  by  -their  parents  in  the  cfogmoto  inculcated  by  the  chorch.'  The 
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km  tiittfWi 
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thdr  troth,  k  nmvd  exciiwiwiy  opoa  aa  ■npiiai  arfiBiHioB  t»  the ; 
oftfaeefanreh.    Thore did boc eziM ■  all ChntoidoM bdoR the 
tMWi»a  •mgje  wotk  that  pwpoiled  toviadkaie  the  Seripdnei 
ktioft  finon  God.*    Neither  «  thoe  aftf  meh  work  anoBf  the  Ga^oiiEB  H 
the  prcieiit  day;  noae  at  leait  thai  it  pot  ioao  the  haadi  of  the  laiif. 

Asthcfe  was  dmefiire  no  expontioii  thea  cxitfiaf  in  the  wofUia 
theie  waa  aof  anaf  of  aigoBKnt  to  prove  the  troth  of  the  gciiptum.  If 
which  imefleetnal  men  might  have  bea  aanled  lowaida  appteuiaag  thdr 
merita,  the  eonaequoiee  waa  that  wheDerer  an  inteflectnal  man,  hehn  the 
Kdonoaitkmf  became  acandaHzed  or  ahocfced  with  tha  intigBHn^jcnieky,  of 
TokiptuotisDeM  of  the  Popea  or  dogj,  he  nerer  dreamed  of  the  Scnpimea 
in  any  other  light  than  as  being  theTieiona  aonree  from  whcnee  ail  eecfes- 
aatical  aboaes  and  crimea  had  proceeded,  and  conaeqaentJy  in  lenoondag 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  not  only  diiregaided  the  Tolume  of  Seriptnfe,  but 
he  became  for  the  most  part  an  atheist,  who  beliered  neither  in  God,  troth 
or  Tirtne.  He  thus  was  competent  to  the  opmmisaion  of  any  come  sug- 
gested by  peraooal  ambition  or  sensuality,  though  this  utlet  disregard  of  il 
moral  principle  was  often  concealed  with  oonstunmate  diasimuhtfioih  iMOil 
his  actions  betrayed  his  trae  character  to  manJrind. 

After  the  RefbrmatKm,  in  the  general  expansion  of  the  homan  fmnd 
which  ensued  from  the  cultivation  of  lettets,  and  the  Irae  discuasiDn  of  aU 
flaattr.'Ts  connected  with  the  Protestant  movement,  the  minds  of  the  more 

* 

intellectual  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  such  as  exhibited  by  the  Romish 
Church,  had  become  so  jnuch  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  arto 

*  Montaigne,  in  hi«  second  book»  chap.  12,  speakp  in  high  commendation  of  a 
treatijM  written  abopt  a.  d.  1400,  by  ^ymond  de  6ebonde,  a  Spaniah  phyiician, 
whirh  migtit  inrJucc  some  persons  to  suppose  it  was  a  vindication  of  Chrbtianity. 
Rut  from  his  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  Bayle,  (article  SebomU.)  it  was  evi- 
dently a  physico-theoloiprBl  treatise,  that  only  undertook  to  establisn  the  fkct  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  by  infcrenoes  deduced  fron  the  natural  world  agauist  the 
nations  of  the  atheists. 
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perceive  the  nationality  of  those  inferences  deduced  by  the  ancient  hea&en 
philosophecs  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God«  This  doctnne^  at  least  in 
its  external  evidences,  harmonized  with  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
to)and .  them,  while  it  suggested  considerations  irreconcilable  with  the 
scheme  of  atheismi  The  more  intellectual  class  of  infidels  therefore,  aAer 
this'time  began  to  assume  the  name  of  deiih,  in  opposition  to  that  of  athtisU 
99  observed  by  Viret,  ttnder  which  term  all  unbelievers  in  Christianity  had 
been  previously  known.  The  word  deist  ho^rever,  is  only  a  Latin  term,  a 
meie  synonyme  with  the  Gredc  derivative  thM,  implying  a  believer  in  a 
Grod.  I  . 

As*  the  deists  thus  rejected  *  Christianity,  they  soon  began*  to  assail  the 
Scripture  writings  according  to  what  has  been  called  **  tht  pkUoiophy  of  eom- 
mm  iom,"  a  phrase  which  though  involving  much  abuse  of  ''common 
sense,"  yet  in  propriety,  means  nothing.  more«than  requiring  the  advocates 
ctf'  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  writings  lo  sustain  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  by  argument  or  evidence,  which  is  to  be  appreciated  as  to  its  ibrce 
by  the  common  sense  perceptions  of  all  intelligent  tod  hoh^-minded  men. 

The  attacks  of  the  dcfists  were  extremely  rude,  and  as  they  assailed  the 
common  foundatioA  both  of  Gatholics  and  Protestants,  all  denominations  of 
christians  fek  the  utmost  exasperation  against  them  as  impugning  the  very 
pcinciple  of  their  theological  existence.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  civil  arm 
which  had  crushed  Protestantism  as  neoessarily  repressed  the  expression  of 
deistieal  opinions,  which  however  could  not  be  extinguished.  Infidelity 
therefore^  in  its  worst  form  of  atheism,  silently  and  widely  extended  itsdf 
among  ^ the  educated*  classes  in  aU  Catholic  countries,,  though  concealed 
4inder  an  eitemal  compliance  with  the  forms  and.  i^uirements  of  the 
ehurclk  Ho^  deeply  the  spirit  t)f  infidelity  and  atheism  had  affected  Catho- 
Ge'coontriesi  MTiLS  ultimately 'demonstrated  at  the  outbid  of  the  French 
Revolution/ and  of  uU  'Ch6se«r»volutions  in  CathoUo  kingdoms  which  sinbe 
tha^  time  have  been  eontitruafiy  subverting  the  effete  institutions  of  the  old 
monarchies  6f  fiurope4 

Biit  the  deists  in  Protestant  countries  cciuld  not -be  crushed  down  Bji  had 
been  the  case  with^'  those  among  the  Catholics. '  The  "very*  recognition 
of  Protestantism. estfiblisbe^  the  right  to  a  free.discilssion  of  all  subjects 
whatever,  and  nothing  is -more  odibus  to  its  gi^nius  than  to  silence  a 
disputant  by  civit«  punishments.-  The  deists  therefore,  openly  assailed 
CThrirtiat^ity  in 'Engrand.and  Holland,  and  espec^lly  as  involved  in  the 
eccle^iastisal  abuses  that  had  obtained  a  footing  ih  Protestant  countries. 
They  advanced,  it,  is  true,  many  unreasonable,  and  even  absurd  objections 
hgainst  the  acituitl  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  their  heaviest  blows  fell 
upon  Protestant  Church  Establishments,  the  pride  and  avarice' of  their 
clelgy>  and  the  intolerance  wi^  which 'they  toooAen  enforced' submission 
to  incomprehensible  doctrines.  ^The  gross  inconsistency  of  the  Protestant 
detgy  on  such  subjects,  as  contrasted  with  the  express  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  ^as  too  glaring  to  beoverlooked  by  the  deists,  even  in  their. gen- 
erally most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament. 
64       .     V.  2 
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The  PiotefltiailBy  theiefore,  were  compdled  to  Tindicalt  Chnstmnitf  agiim 
the  deists  npott  mleOectiial  conatoatioM;  and  now,  far  ike  /ini  time  tmm 
fl«  IfcM  century,  chxniians  began  to  defeod  the  Scriptona  as  the  fowndaliott 
of  their  fai(h  by  a  reference  to  principlea  of  troth  and  reason,  inalend  of 
basing  their  belief  on  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  aothontf. 

So  late  howerer,  was  this  work  undertaken,  of  attempting  to  ahow  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  by  dedoctioiis  from  aigmnent  or  erideaee, 
that  the  first  book  on  the  subject  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  the  treatise  of  the 
celebrated  Grotius  ^'on  the>  truth  of  .the  Christian  Rdigion,"  which  was  fint 
published  in  the  Latin  hinguage  so  late  as  the  year  ▲.  d.  1630,  and  which 
led  the  way  for  the  many  able  rindjcations  of  Christianity  diatnnce  that  time 
haye  been  made  known  to  the:  world.  Thiooghr  the  combined  infltMooes  of 
such. writings  as  demonstrating  certain  tmths,  the  purification  of  PhUss 
tantism  Orom  many  of  its  earlier  defects,  and  in  .the  manifest  increaae  of -^ 
principle  of  christian  charity  among  its  piofessofs,  the  deists  have  bees  &ii1y 
driren  out  of  the  field  of  controyersy  in  erery  country  where  PnHntanfMrn 
has  had  free  development  Since  the  publication  t^"  Faille's  cuntempnlJe 
Age  of  Reason,  there  has  not  been  a  single  deistical  work  written  during  the 
past  fifty  years  that  was  sufficiendy.  reasonable  to  require  a  formal  raAi- 
tadon. 

That  there  is  an  abundance  of  deism,  as  it  is  called,  in  Protestant  ooontries, 
is  nerertheless  true,  for  it  is  the  appelhition  byoivhich  all  Irreligious  men, 
who  necessarily  will  be  found  in  ouc  probationary  state  of  existence,  choose 
to  exprtss  their  repugnance  to.  the  requirements  of  the  Scriptures.  ^  So 
grossly  ignorant,  howerer,  are  tbey  on  the  general  subject,  that  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  even  know  what  are  the  ordinary  aiguments  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  Christianity.  The  objections  of  the-more  intellectual  individaala 
are  deduced  from  the  irreconcilability  of  the  Scripture  chronology  yrith  their 
tpe0u2a<tofu  concerning  geological  phenomena,  the  dynasties  of  the  kings  xji 
Egypt,  and  such  like  mattersi  while  the  mere-Common  class  of  dcSsts  uphold 
their  irreligion  by  scoffing  irt  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scripture,  or  by 
requiring  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to  prove  the  negative  to  any  assertion 
they  may  absbrdly  make.  .   .. ,    ^.   . 

No  man  however,  can  be  called  rational  ii^  hi»notiofis  who.is  notable  to 
justify  ku  opinion$  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  good  argument,  and  qo 
one<:an  be  deemed  either  capable  or  honest,  who  is  unable  to  state  what 
are  the  strongest  positions  of  his  opponent,  as  well  as  i^neede  to  them  the 
force  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  know  of  no  surer  method  of  exposing  the  ignorant  presumption  of  the 
general  class  of  deists,  than  of  asking  these  ''-men  of  reason,"  as  they 
ludicrously  4erm  themselves,  what  they  consider  to  be  the  strongest  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Christianity  ?  The  mere  irreb'^ious  man  caHing  himself  a 
deist,  win  1^  so  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  question  as  to  satisfy 
every  one  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  should  deny  that  there 
f  *ny  evidence  whatever  in  its  favor,  as  some  of  them  will  do, — the  presump- 
^OQ  ot  8uch  an  ass  in  casting  .so  gross  an  imputation  on  the  understanding 

Newton,  Locke,  and  other  eminent  christians  is  so  egregious,  that  any 
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by-stander  of  the  least  honesty,  however  ignorant  he  may  be,  can  but  per^ 
oeive  that  such  a  deist  has  affixed  the  broad  arrow  upon  his  own  capacity  or 
honesty,  and  is  totally  unqualified  to  give  the  least  expression  of  his  ignorant 
presumptions. 


^/^.^.^  A^^^A  <>>k^^^ 


MU  fo  Vd.  n.page  102,  Une  23,  (accidentally  omUted.) 
We  have  some  Tery  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  by  the  evangelists, 
bat  which  as  having  been  misapprehended,. have  been  the  cause  of  great 
perplexity  to  many  persons.  Thus  John  the  Baptist,  ndtwithstanding  his 
l^retematural  birth,  religious  education,  and  divine  commission  as  the 
precnrsor  of  the  Messiah,  and  who  he  had  expressly  pointed  out  to  the  Jews, 
(•Mil  L  29 — 31,)  yet  when  he  found  himself  imprisoned  by  Herod,  and 
arretted  in  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  God,  he  became  so 
mach  perplexed  by  the  circumstance,rthat  he  began  to  doubt  whether  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  really  was  the  Messiah,  or  whether  he  was  like  himsdf  only  a 
forerunner  to  that  illustrious  personage.  Hence  his  message  to  Jesus, 
(JtfolL  xL  2 — 6.)  Our  Saviour's  reply  was  the  exhibition  of  works  and 
doctrines,  such  as  no  man  had  ever  done  previously,  (o  which  having  called 
the  attention  of  John,  he  then  left  him  to  draw  the  proper  conclusion,  whether 
as  deduced  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  function,  or  from  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrine  and  miracles  exhibfted  by  Jesus  himself. 

In  like  manner  our  Saviour's  mother  and  brethren,  notwithstanding  all 
their  knowledge  of  him  and  his  supernatural  power  and  wisdom^  yet  as  he 
on  a  certain  occasion  acted  contrary-to  their  notions  as  to  what  was  judicious 
OP  prudent,  without  any  reflection  as  to  his  previous/history  and  action,  they 
impnlsively  pronounced  he  was  betide  hinuelf, — Jtforfe  iiL  21 — 31,  &c. 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  Moses  at  Meribah,  (JVtiifi.  xx.  7 — 12;)  Paul's 
compliance  with,  a  Na2arite  vow,  ^Jlcte  xxi.  9|>— 26;)  Peter  and  Bamaba's 
dissimulation  at  Antioch,  (GUI.  ii.  11 — 14.)  J£D  these  instances  ^ew  that 
whatever  privily  or  grace  men  may  possess,  yet  jtheir  advantages  never 
afiect  iheir  personal  responsibility  as  intellectual  and  oferal  free  agents  in 
a  probationary  coifdition.  These  anomalies  of  conduct  are  all  sodved  by  the 
observatioii  In^de  by  Bayle,  quoted -by  us.  Vol.  I.' 327,  (note.) 
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'•  .    Paadisaical  state,  7.882,  &c. 
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•  ;. ledge .rtnersty  invo^red  the  mode 
•.    'iin^te* which  human  free  aunties' 

*  *    wefe'to  be  exercised,  L  888,  k^f, ' 

.  'rwi^'wotrid'-have  been  the  condition 
, .  ofmlnkind  if  they  had  npt  eaten  of 

.theBJrbitiden  tree,  I.  889.     ' 
Godseqnenbes  of  their  transgreSsioii 
"'vpiao*  their  posterity,  1.848.  . 
Tlieir  transgression  neither  defeated 
.hot  thwarted  Jehovah's  purposes, 
'   i:  847,  &c.  859. 


ADAM  AND  EVE: 

Neither  Adam  and  Eve,  nor  (heir  pof« 
terity,  inherently  immovtal ;  eternal 
life  the  feward  of  the  righteous,  the 
wicked  being  destroyed,  I.  846;  II. 
486. 

On  the  curses  denoimced  against  them 
after  their  faH,  i.  852,  &c. 

Our*  views  concerning,  not  to  be 
judged  by  theological  inferences 

-  "respecting  the  inherent  ^nature  6f 
our 'Saviour,  I.  8S7. 

Their  temporal  and  religious  condi- 
tion afler  expulsion  from  Paradise, 

.  1.  8«8.  ^ 

See  also  Obioinal  Sin. 
ADOPTION: 

Through  Jesus  Christ  as  the  children 
of  God,  II.85,&c. 

The  pjrivileges  of,  forfeited  by  willful 
sin^  n.  89. ' 
ANG£LS: 

On  their  existence  as  implicated  with 
mankind,!.^;  II.  108. 

ANIMAL9 : 

Qbject  of  their  creation  incompre- 

hensible\  they  constitute  a  system 

independent  of  mankind,   I.   60, 

(note,)  838. 

APOSTLES  AND  EVANGELISTS: 

Scrutiny  eonceming  their  credibility, 
I.  236,  &c. 

Were  strictly  the  same  claSs  of  per- 
sons as  the  Jewish  prophets,  1. 286. 

O9  the  inspiration  o^  I.  270,  &c.  ' 
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APOSTLES  AND  EVANGELISTS : 

Preached  the  gospel  on  intellectaal 
coDsideratioDS  only,  II.  41,  &c. 

No  passage  of  New  Testament  recog- 
nizes them  as  a  corporation,  and 
hence  they  could  not  comnranicate 
corporate  powers  to  other  persons, 
II.  162,  &c. 

Their  true  character  was  being  per- 
sonal witnesses  for  what  Christ 
had  done,  taught,  or  suffered,  I. 
238  ;n.  165. 

Election  of  Matthias  a  prefumptuons 
act,  II.  166,  &c. 
AEMINIANISM : 

Some  account  of  this  opinion,  I.  SIL 

Only  mitigated  Calviniim,  L  811, 
&C-  * 

ASSURANCE : 

On  doctrine  of  Christiao»  II.  101, 
(note.) 
ATHEISTS : 

Ajqgue  only  by  impeaching  moral 
attributes  of  a  Creator,  1. 43. 

Baron  Holbach's 'arguments  against  a 
God,  L  44. 

Visible  goodness  of  God  not  essential 
to  the  argi^ment  th^  there  is  a 

-  X!^iieatpr,  I.  45.        . 

Objections  of,  fully  icAved  by  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  mankind*8  proba- 
tionary condition,  I.  49. 
AUGUSTINE,  ST. 

Hia  metaphysical  reasoning  essentially 
established  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
I.  306,  &c. 

The  dispute  between  him  jand  Pela* 
gius  merely  metaphysical,  IL81JS, 
^tc. 
AUSTERITIES :  ^ 

Bodily,  none  ever  required  by>Gtod 
from  mankind,  I.  475. 

BAPTISM: 

Is  an  institniion  of  Christ  for  per- 
petual obsi'rvance,  U,  120. 

Object  of  the -rite  of,  II.  122. 

Originally  synohymoHs  With  term 
regeneration,  II.  124. 

No  authority  in  New  Testament  t^ 
baptize  infanU,  II..  126,  &c. 


BAPTISM : 

Fallacy  of  notion  that  ttie  primitif« 
christians  always  baptized  infants, 
II.  129,  &c. 

Practice  of  primitive  christians  in 
baptizing  infants  wholly  irrelatiye 
to  modern  controversy  on  that  sub- 
ject, II.  183. 

Why  Infant  Baptism  nltimately  be- 
came universal,  II.  187,  &c. 

Baptism   administered,  inferenttaUy, 
by  aspersion,  II.  189,  &c. 
BARABBA8 : 

Who  he  was,  and  the  two  thieves  cru- 
cified with  Christ,  II.  28,  &c. 
BISHOP,  UNIVERSAL: 

Contest  between  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  -for  the  title  of^  II. 
326,  &c.  380,  388. 

Pope.  Gregory  I.  strong  language 
against  the  title  of,  II.  831.  . 

Pope  Boniface  III.  assumes  the  title 
fi^r.first  time.  IL  883.  *  . 

BISHOPS,     PRESBYTERS     AND 
DEACONS:  • 

Theory  of  CathoUca  and  Ptotestants 
concerning,  II.  177,.f^.    . 

Arose  trom  mere,  necessity .  as  leaders 
or  directors  in  christian  coagrega- 
tioBs,  IL  179,  &c.  186. 

Are  not  of  divine  institution,  11.  ISO. 

How  they  continually  |^w  in  ecde- 
.  siastieal  importance,  II'.  269, -tic. 

Bishops,  tecnnically  so  >caU6d,  how 
they  origihated,  U,  278^ 

Of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  • 

.  why  pre-eminent  iA  third  century, 
.    n.824,^. 

BLll!«DNESS,  JUDICIAL: 
Of  Jewsx>n  ficeountoftheirwiU-wor-  * 
•  ship  predicted  by  Isaiah,  -I.  479., 

BOANERGES:    .       '#  ..*   • 

8<mt  of^  Vtunder^  misapprehennon  of  * 
the  te(m„ U.  200,  (qote.)     ' . 

CAIAPHA8: 
The  Jewish  high  priest  falsity'of  the 
notion  that  he  prophesied,  &c*.  II. 
26,  (note.) 
CALVINISM:    . 
Theory  of,  &c.  I.  309. 
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CHRISTENDOM : 
Its  oondition  at  time  of  Rubversion  of 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  and 
the  moral  and  inteUectual  phe- 
nomena  developed  through  the  new 
forms  of  government  established  by 
German  invaders,  II.  889,  &c.  841, 
844,  8tc. 
Conditioii  of,  jtist  preceding  time  of 
Reformation,    II.   888,    &c.   870, 

Effect  upon,  through  the  revival  of 
letters,  &c.  II.  864,  &c. 
CHRISTIANITY: 

The  differences  among  professors  of, 
do  not  for  the  most  part  regard 
essential  truths,  I.  9. 

Differences  of  opinion,  &c.  produced 
by  speculative  theology,  1. 10. 

All  the  phenomena  of  its  develop- 
ment lolved  in  the  theory  of  human 
probation,  I.  20,  22.  • 
.   Exposition  of  principles  of,  H,  56, 
8cc 

Developments  of,  "under  tbb  Roman 
Enkpine,  11.  287. 

Purification  from  corruptions  of  prim- 
itive christians  only  commenped  at 

•  time  of  the  ^formation,  II.  288, 
880,  &c. 

Was  corrupjed  even  in  time  oTaf^- 
tles,  and  which  stea4ily  progressed 
after  .their  decease,  II»  141,  &c. 
259,  &c. 

Firtt  corruptions  of,  easily  estimated 
by*  comparing  ecclesiastical  history 
with  New  Testament,  II;  242. .     ' 

Estimate  of*  ioMlectual  and  moral 
condition  of  mankind  at  time  of  its 
promulgatic^n,  II.  248,  &c.  . .  \ 

If o  festivals,  fiiats,  days,  &e.  aj^inted 
Iqt  Christ  or  his  apostles,,  II.  2iS6. 

*  Caiises  that  tended  -to  eady  coimp- 

•tionof,  U.  259,  &C.265. 
Corruptions  of^.abput  middle  of  fiffh 

century  enumerated,  il.  Slit,  he. 
Developments  of,  under  the  Papacy, 

'  II.  338,  &c.       V 
Purification   of,   since    Reformation 
retarded  by  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Churches,  II.  880.  . 


CHRISTIANITY : 
Answer  to  deists  charging  Christian* 
ity  with  having  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purpose,  if  a  revelation  from 
God,  II.  440,  &e.  . 
CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATION: 
How  introduced  into  the  world,  II.  5, 

&c. 
Abstract  of  its  requiitements,  n.  06, 

How  mankind  have  acted  under  the. 

If.  287,  kc. 
CHRISTIANS : 
Their  liberty  as  freed  from  law  or  cer- 
emonies, II,  88,  Stc. 
At  first  not  a  worshipping  assembly, 

but  a  fraUmUy,  II.  ISO,  kc.  250. 
Th€  jnimU690,  have   had    autHprity 

blindly  conceded  them,  II.  287,  he. 
Not  more  favored  by  God  than  others 

since,  II.  288. 
Became  slowly  acquainted  with  Scrip- 
ture \vritings,  Ih  268,  &c. 
'  Early  lost  sight  of  difference  between 

religion  and  thtelogy,  II.  295. 
See  also  CmnicH,  tHs  Chbistian. 
CHURCH,  THE  CHRISTIAN: 
Comprehends  all  believers  in<  Jesus 

Christ 'as  being,  the  Messiah,  II. 

154,  2S9. 
Constitution  And  organization  of  the 

primitive,  II.  254,  &c. 
Great  error  to  suppose  a  corporation 

of  clergy  appointed  by  Christ  to 

rule-over,  II.  155,  &c. . 
Principle  upon  which  christian  asso- 

eiitions  were  first  made;  II.  180 

268,  &c. 
How  religious  exercises  were  con 

ducted  in  first  christian  societies; 

II«  188, 197,  he.  254. 
No  public  worship,  nor  fiuts,  festi 
•  vals,  nor  clergy  recognized  origi 

nally/  and  why,  II.  251|  he. 
Distrtetions  in,  during  life  time  of 
'  apostles,  II.  241,  (i^^r) 
Confusions,  &c.  after  decease  of  apos- 
tles. H.  270. 
A  church  founded  by  ah  apostle  Why 

regarded  o^  more  authority  than 

others,  ir.  825. 
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CHURCH,  THE  CHRISTIAII : 

ProtMtMat  churchei,  as  cofpontioiis, 
oppose  all  further  reform  of  Chris- 
tianity aince  the  ReforoMtion,  II. 
890. 

American,  atill  under  the  influence  of 
antiquated  and  presumptuous  meta- 
physical creeds,  II.  423. 
CHlTkCH,  Thb  Holt  Catholic: 

Ori^nally  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
giadoally  acquired  a  concrete  and 
technical  signification,  II.  28S,  289, 
Stc. 

Belief  in,  when  first  introduced  into 
the  Creed,  IL  292. 

Doctrine  of^  one  of  the  meet  perni- 
cious conruptions  of  Christianity, 
II.  293,  295.  386,  381, 8S4,  408. 
CHURCH  OF  ROME : 

Bef^ins  to  influence  the  German  king- 
doms established  in  Europe,  II. 
845,  fcc. 

Gradually  became  exceedingly  cor- 
lupt  through  their  wealth  and  spir- 
itual powers,  II.  349,  8tc. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  body 
of  sinctoly  religious  and  derout 
men  in  the,  II.  867,  869,  &c. 

Controversies  of  .the,  wiOi  •  Protes- 
tants, and  merits  o/  the  disputes, 
II.  405,  &c. 

See  also  Popks. 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND : 

How  reformation  of;  was  effected,  II. 
393,  kc. 

Episcopacy  advocated  by  the  crown 
as  more  favorable  to  mdnarchy,  II. 
395,  &e. 

Contests  of,  with  the  J^uritans,  II. 
397,  &c. 

Political  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of,  II.  399,  kc.         • 

Derives  ordination  for  h^^  clergy 
through  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
II.  406. 

Has  been  fof  last  two  centuries  a  bul- 
wark for  Church  of  Rome  against 
other  Protestants,  II.  409. 
CHURCH  EDIFICES  : 

Unjustifiable  ndtions.  of  Protestants 
respecting,  II.  438,  He. 


CIRCUMCISION : 

Investigation  concerning,  LIM.- 
CLA6S  MEETING: 

Its  nature,  &c  II.  184. 
CLERGY: 
No  such  te^  recognized  in  New  Tes- 
tament i  originally  signified  -every 
one  whether  male  or  female  who 
acted  officidly  in  a  eongr^gation, 
II.  232,  267. 
Term  of,  gradually  restricted  i^as  to 
comprehend  only  three  cImwm  of 
church  officers,  to  sustain  a  eom- 
parisoir  with  Jewish   institutions, 
U.  268,  275, 277. 
See  also  Ministkes  or  the  Gos^ 

PBL. 

CREEDS : 

How  met^>hysieal  speculations  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  belief 
of  christian  churches,  II.  296. 

Have  retarded  purification  of  Chris- 
tianity since  the  Reformatibn,  II. 
886,  428,.  &c. 
COUNCILS; 

Of  Trenti  has  determiaed  there  art 
but  two  orders  in  the  ministiy,  II. 
177,  (note)  279. 

Ca^^ses  |hat  gave  rise  to  tbem»  II. 
293,  297. 

Of  Nice,  its -great  presumption,  and 

•  the  will-wOrehip  to  which  it  gave 
risb,  H.  297,  &c.  301,.&e.  * 

Incomprehensible  doctrines  deter- 
'mhie4  by  first  six  general,  11.311. 

DEACOliS: 

Misappsehension  as  to  their  having 
been  ordained*  by  apostles,  11.189. 
DEACONESSES:' 

Are  of  ap6Btolic  institution^  U,  207, 
&c.  , 

Are  as  much  of  divine  institution  as 
either  lushops,  presbyters,  or  dea- 
cons, IL  210,  &c. 

Originally  ordained  in  ehurches  by 
imposition  of  hands.  like  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  II.  211, 
&c. 
•Recogpnized  aS  clergy  by  Council  of 
Nice,  &c.  II.  211. 
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DEAD : 

2V,  fltite  or  condition  of»  considered, 
II.  474,  Stc. 
DEISTS : 

Their  error  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  credibility  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
determined,  I.  29,  &c. 

Bise  of,  as  a  philosophical  sect,  II. 
41S,  497,  fcc. 
DEVILS  OR  DEMONS: 

Why  so  forward  in  proclaiming  Jesus 
0f  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah,  II. 
24,  be. 

Observations  concerning  their  con- 
nection with  mankind,  II.  108,  &c. 
DISPENSATIONS: 

Jehovah's  several,  to  mankind.  Ad- 
amic,  I.  294.  Patriarchal,  I.  863. 
Jewish,   I.  397.    Christian,  II.  5. 

Are  all  harmonious  with  each  other, 
1. 280.  ^ 

Hnman  condact  under  the  several, 
&c.  I.  291,  &c. 
DUTY  AND  PRIVILEGE: 

Great  and  important  difference  be- 
tween, I.  424;.  II.  252,  427,  &c. 

ELDERS  OR  PRESBYTERS: 
As  civil  rulers  among  Jews,  Arabs, 

Stc  1. 186,  Slc.  141,  &c. 
On  their  position  after  the  return  from 

Babylon,  I.  499,  &c.         . 
.  Mere  learned  men  ultimately  inc(»po- 

rated  with  the*,  I.  501. 
Term  as  recognized  in  primitive  Chiis- 

tianity,  II.  185,  254,  269. 
See  also  Bishops. 
ENTHUSIASM: 
Observations    concerning,   IL    104, 
&c. 
EPISCOPACY : 
More  conformable  to  monarchy  than 
Presbyterianism,  II.  396. 
EVERLASTING: 
FoftveTt  ifc,  various  senses  in  which 
these  words  are  used,  II.  21, 487. 
EVIDENCE : 

Or  UtUmony,  our  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  value  to  which  human  testi- 
mony is  entitled,  1. 116,  &c.  121. 
65  V.  2 


EVIDENCE: 
CireuBfliDtial,  estimate  of  its  value 
by  Courts  of  Law,  1. 122. 
EVIL,  Moral  and  Physical: 
Are  mere  synon3rmes  of  that  imper- 
fection of  things  necessarily  per- 
taining to  a  probationaiy  condi- 
tion, I.  48. 
Misapprehensions  of  atheists,  philos- 
ophers, and  theologians,  concern- 
ing, I.  46,  78,  800. 
Attempts  to  explain  origin  of,  gave 
rise  to  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  I. 
800,  &c. 

FAITH : 
Salvation  by,  explained,  II.  72,  &c. 
Is  an  intellectual  principle  altogether, 

II.  75,  &c. 
The    foolish    controversy   concern- 
ing faith  and  works  explained,  II. 
78. 
FASTING: 
An  invention  of  human  will-worship, 

I.  478,  &c. 

Absurdity  of  christians  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of,  II.  489,  &c. 
FREE  AGENCY: 

^ttinaii,  one  of  the\  plainest  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  I.  22. 

Though  denied  by  Calvinists  in  w(»ds, 
admitted  substantiaUy,  1. 27,  &c. 
FUTURE  STATE: 

The  natural  world  fumisbes  no  argu- 
ment to  justify  such  a  belief,  I.  61 ; 

II.  465,  (note.) 

No  reason  to  think  that  the  doctrine 
was  formally  revealed  to  the  patri- 
archs, 1. 865. 

How  the  doctrine  arose  among  man- 
kind, I.  865. 

GOD:    > 

(jibttradedly)  his  attributes  and  prov- 
idence can  only  be  estimated  by 
his  position  towards  mankind  in 
their  probationaxy  condition,  I.  22^ 
26. 
DeiBts  ai\d  sceptics  required  to  prove 
that  God  possesses  excellent  moral 
perfections,  I.  81,  &c. 
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GOD: 

UiimjiD  probatkm  hif  no  opmtkm  on 
the  mind  of,  at  ioforming  him  of 
■omathing  uoknowD,  I.  21. 

How  the  term  is  to  be  aikderitood  in 
oar  specuUtioDs  coDceming  the  in- 
fereneet  deducible  from  ftudj  of 
Natural  Theology  concerning  hif 
nature,  I.  89,  45,  M,  80. 

Nothing  in  the  virible  world  ahewt 
God  to  be  good,  I.  65,  68. 

No  pioof  of  his  proWdence  diseemi- 
ble  in  the  vifible  world,  1. 60. 

Admirable  obtermtions  of  Hume  con- 
cerning our  erroneous  deduction! 
of  the  nature  of  God  fiom  hit 
workf,  I.  97. 

Hume's  inconaiftencies  upon  his  own 
principles  in  judging  of  the  God  of 
the  Scriptures  upon  principles  of 
human  morality,  1. 101. 

The  only  discernible  attributes  of^ 
are  his  infinite  power  nd  intefli- 
gence,  1. 100. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  like  Hume,  utterly 
inconsistent  in  condemning  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures,  1. 101,  8(c 
GOVERNMENT: 

No  particular  form  of,  appointed  by 
Jehovah,  I.  872. 

Kingly,  its  origin  among  the  Jews  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  the  will  of  Jeho- 
vah, 1. 152. 

How  it  arose  in  the  world,  1. 888, 8tC4 

All  modem,  stand  upon  military  con- 
quest, I.  886. 
GRACE : 

SabfoHon  by,  meaning  of  phrase  ex- 
plained, I.  829 ;   II.  79. 

Preweniing,  an  invention  of  theolo- 
gians to  mend  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  1. 818. 

Preventing,  destroys  the  whole  theory 
of  human  responsibility,  I.  314. 

Preventing,  mischievous  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of,  II.  814. 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY: 

Its  universal  termination  in  scepti- 
cism shewn  by  its  history  from 
Thales,  until  advent  of  Jesus  Ohrist, 
II.  458,  Sbc. 
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HEATHEN  WORLD: 
Their  eoDditioa  hae  Bot 
bovah's  poipoees  in  the 
mankind,  1.888, 
HILKLAH: 
The  high  priest,  ob 
found  by  him,  1. 198,  ibc 
HO ADLT : 
Rishop,  extract  from  his 
Pope  Clement  XL  ILdM. 
HUMAN  NATURE: 
See  Mavkivd. 


IDOLATRT: 
AiDse  from  the  coiiuptiua  of  Patii- 

avdMl  DiqwnsatioB,  L  879, 881. 
Of  Hbm  Jews,  peculiar  features  of,  I. 
488. 
INDULGENCES: 
Some  account  of  their  institatiott  and 

abuses,  11.  872,  Stc 
Copy  of  theone  sold  by  Tetxd,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Refoniiatioii,IL  874. 
INSPIRATION : 
Of  prophets  and  aposties,  its  natore 
and  extent,  L  269,  Ite. 

JEHOVAH: 

Estimate^  of  his  scheme  in  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind,  I.  20,  886,  8u. 

The  Scriptures  must  not  be  judged  by 
his  abstract  perfections,  but  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  position  towards 
mankind,  I.  22. 

Providence  of,  ficc.  every  perplexity 
concerning,  solved  by  the  fact  of 
the  probationary  condition  of  man- 
kind, I.  22,  83,  49. 

His  several  dispensatiohs  to  mankind 
all  harmonious  with  each  other,  I. 
280. 

His  scheme  with  mankind  not  thwarted 
by  human  corruption  and  folly,  I. 
847,888,  &c.  498,  &c.;  IL  436. 

Peculiarity  of  his  position  tovrards  the 
Jews,  I.  397,  &c.  405,  &c. 

Required  no  formal  worship  of  hioa* 
self  at  tabernacle  or  temple,  L  411. 
428,  &c.  444,  &c. 

Of  his  requirements  from  manldnd, 
L90;  11.60. 
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JEHOVAH: 

His  position  under  Christian  Dispen- 
sation that  of  a  &tber  to  all  who 
will  avail  themselTes  of  such  privi- 
lege, II.  86. 
JESUS  OF  NAZARETH : 

Brief  sketeh  of  his  life,  1. 283. 

Was  not  a  moral  reformer  among  the 
Jew8»  I.  234. 

His  rejection  by  the  Jews  one  of  the 
strongest  proob  of  his  being  the 
Messiah,  I.  241. 

His  inherent  nature  totally  incompra- 
hensible,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
christian  faith,  I.  357;  II.  41>  &c. 
44,  299,  301. 

Speculations  of  christians  on  his  in- 
herent nature  like  tboae  of  Jews 
concerning  Messiah's  kingdom,  II. 

Announces  himself  as  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  to  introduce  into  his 
father's  house  all  who  would  receive 
him,  II.  13. 

Abolished  the  whole  code  of  Jewish 
Institutions,  both  moral  and  cere- 
monial, II.  15,  &e. 

Required  the  utmost  amount  of  moral 
perfection  under  the  operation  of  a 
general  principle,  II.  15,  &c.  64. 

Perplexity  of  the  Jews-  concerning, 
and  their  misjudgment  in  the  case, 
II.  19,  Slc. 

Why  Pilate  though  ^rst  Unwilling  to 
condemn  him,  afterwards  treated 
him  with  contemptuous  indignities, 
II.  28,  &c. 

How  the  apostles  preached  him  to 
have  been  the  Messiah  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  II.  31,  &c.  36, 
&c.  41. 

Error  in  supposing  his  ministry  had 
little  influence  on  the  Jews,  II.  32. 

His  sacrificial  death  distinctly  taught 
by  the  iqpostles,  II.  86. 

His  priestly  office  as  mediator,  inter- 
cessor, &c.  II.  88. 

To  be  the  judge  of  all  men  at  tiie  last 
day,  II.  89. 

How  the  apostles  preached  him  tof 
Jews  and  Gentilet,  II.  41>  48. 


JESUS  OF  NAZARETH : 

Revealed  to  mankind  only  as  the 
Messiah,  and  any  other  doctrine 
concerning  him  presumptuous,  1. 
857 ;  II.  41,  48,  &c.  299,  &c. 

Salvation  through  him  is  as  being  par- 
don for  past  sins,  II.  84,  &c. 

Direct  prayer  to,  wholly  unjustifiable 
from  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament,  II.  808,  &c. 

See  also  Messiah. 
JEWS  : 

How  governed  before  and  after  Mo. 
ses,  I.  185—160. 

Matters  of  jurisdiction  pertaining  to 
civil  judges  as  contrasted  with  the 
power  claimed  by  priesthood,  1. 144. 

Ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the, 
scnitinized,  &c.  I.  160 — 179. 

Historical  and  analytical  notices  of 
Jewish  priesthood  after  Moses,  I. 
180,1m. 

How  they  were  instructed  in  their 
religious  duties  and  privileges,  I. 
204,  441,  &c. 

Nature  of  their  sins  while  in  wilder- 
ness, I.  400,  Blc. 

Peculiarity  of  Jehovah's  position  to- 
wards the,  I.  404,  &c. 

Moral  requirements  from  the,  with 
analysis,  Ike.  I.  429,  &c. 

Ceremonial  purifications  of,  I.  488. 

Their  sins  being  from  intellectual  and 
moral  considerations  were  punished 
as  such,  I.  445,  &c. 

Investigation  concerning  the  peculiar 
nature  of  sins  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, L  450, 8ic. 

Became  judicially  blind  in  conse- 
quence of  their  will -worship,  I. 
478,  be. 

Their  intellectual  misconduct  after 
return  from  Babylon,  I.  486,  &c. 

Misconduct  of,  did  not  defeat  Jeho- 
vah's purposes  in  having  selected 
them  as  his  people,  I.  493,  &c. 

Their  error  as  to  perpetual  obligation 
of  law  of  Moses,  II.  21. 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST: 

Concerning  his  ministry  to  the  Jews, 
II.  8,  &c. 
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JUDGMENT,  THE  DAY  OF : 
Phenomena  attending,  &c.  II.  110, 
485,  he. 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN: 
Object  of,  I.  20, 337,  II,  6,  &c.  10, 12. 

LAW,  BOOK  OF  THE : 

Found  by  Hilkiah,  remarks  on  that 
relation,  I.  193,  &c. 
LETTERS,  THE  REVIVAL  OF : 

Vast  influence  upon  middle  ages,  II. 
864,  &c. 
LEVITES : 

Were  mere  servants  and  attendants 
on  the  priesthood,  I.  163,  437. 

Were  neither  instructors  nor  judges 
of  the  people,  I.  438,  &c. 

Their  musical  services  round  the  altar 
a   most  unjustifiable  act  ot   will- 
worship,  I.  465,  &c. 
LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY: 

Some   observations   concerning,    H, 
447,  &c. 
LORD'S  DAY,  OR  SUNDAY : 

How  it  came  to  be  first  observed,  II. 
256. 

Not  an  apostolic  substitution  for  Jew- 
ish sabbath,  II.  256. 
LORD'S  SUPPER: 

Originally  a  simple  commemoration 
of  Christ's  death  as  reminding 
mankind  of  the  advantages  thence 
accruing,  II.  144,  148. 

At  first  always  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  love  feast  and  never  by 
itself  as  now  done  in  our  churches, 
II.  145,  &c.  149. 

How  commemorated  among  the  first 
christians,  II.  145. 

No  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  H.  149. 

In  commemorating,  Protestants  have 
rejected  some  Catholic  errors  on 
the  subject,  but  have  not  gone  back 
to  original  institution,  II.  152. 
LOVE  FEASTS : 

Of  primitive  christians,  character  of 
II.  282. 

Their  abolition  followed  by  most  inju- 
rious consequences,  II.  282,  &c. 


MANKIND: 

What  Jehovah  requires  from  their 
obedience,  I.  20;  II.  60. 

What  is  their  relation  towards  Adam 
and  Eve,  I.  338,  &c.  348. 

What  would  have  been  their  condi- 
tion if  Adam  had  not  transgressed 
in  eating  of  tree  of  knowledge,  I. 
339,  343. 

Conduct  of,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  not  affect  the  purpose  of  Jeho- 
vah in  their  creation,  I.  344,  388, 
493. 

Are  not  inherently  immortal,  I.  846 ; 
IL  488. 

Developments  of,  before  the  flood,  I. 
867,  &c.  377,  be. 

Developments  of,  after  the  flood,  I. 
368,  373,  &c. 

Social  constitution  of,  as  calculated 
for  development  of  Jehovah's  pur- 
poses, I.  368,  &c. 

No  class  of  persons  appointed  by 
Jehovah  either  to  instruct  or  judge, 

I.  372. 

No  form  of  government  for,  appointed 
by  Jehovah,  I.  372. 

Every  intellectual  and  devout  man 
responsible  for  his  influence  in  pro- 
moting social  perfection  of,  I.  872 ; 

II.  69,  aic. 

Origin  of  human  political  associa- 
tions, I.  373,  Slc. 

Intellectual  and  devout  men  have 
been  the  chief  agents  in  accom- 
plishing human  corruption,  I.  379, 

&.C. 

Consequences  resulting  from  the 
commencement  of  Wars,  I.  383, 
&c. 

Condition  of,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, at  time  of  our  Saviour's  ad- 
vent, II.  243. 
MESSIAH,  OR  CHRIST: 

As  anticipated  in  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews,  I.  215,  &c. 

His  inherent  nature  unrevealed  in 
Scripture,  I.  357,  &c.;  II.  44,  &c. 
299,  301. 

Enumeration  of  prophecies  concern- 
ing  the,  I.  219,  &c. 
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MESSIAH,  OR  CHRIST : 

Theory  of,  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
suppositioD  of  the  Scriptures  being 
a  priestly  fraud;  and  in  itself  one 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  writ- 
ings, I.  226,  &c 

Circumstances  attending  his  advent, 
II.  6. 

Theory  of  his  office  and  functions 
wholly  incomprehensible,  II.  62, 
&c. 

See  also  Jesus  of  Nazarkth. 
METAPHYSICAL  SPECULA- 
TIONS : 

How  introduced  into  religious  creeds, 

I.  300. 

All  terminate  in  absolute  scepticism, 

II.  453,  &c. 
MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL : 

A  great  error  to  regard  them  as  a 
divinely  appointed  body,  II.  155,  Sic. 

Of  their  assumption  to  be  regarded  as 
"the  church,"  II.  170,  &c. 

On  their  organization  as  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons,    II.  179,  &c. 

How  they  obtained  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  congregations,  II.  262, 
&c. 

Causes  that  exalted  them  gradually  to 
a  priesthood,  II.  265,  &c.  275. 

Among  Protestants  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  regarded 
of  divine  institution,  II.  40S,  406, 
410. 

Theory  of  Church  of  England,  Pres- 
byterians, ficc.  concerning  the  com- 
mission of,  II.  406,  410,  &c. 

Arrogance  and  intolerance  of  Protes- 
tant, not  less  than  the  Catholic,  II. 
412,  (note)  424,  496. 
See  also,  BrsHOPS,  Elders,  Clkrot. 
MIRACLES : 

*  Estimate  of  their  value  as  evidence, 
and  certain  misjudgments  on  the 
subject,  1. 110,  &c. 

No  authenticated  account  of  any  after 
first  century,  II.  176,  493. 
MONARCHY : 

Expressly  contrary  to*  God's  appoint- 
ment for  the  Jews,  1. 152,  flic 


MORAL  DISTINCTIONS: 

On  the  subject  of  their  supposed 
essential  character  and  immufabil- 
ity,  1. 84,  he 

Investigation  concerning,  I.  88,  &c. 

Depend  only  upon  the  appointment 
of  the  Creator,  I.  98,  105. 

Fallacy  of  extending  our  notions  on 
the  subject  to  proceedings  of  God, 
I.  94,  &e. 

Our  most  exalted  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject comprehend  nothing  more  than 
phUatUhropy,  I.  105. 
MOSAICAL  INSTITUTIONS : 

Exposition  of  principles  involved  in 
the,  I.  405,  &c.  423,  429,  433, 
&c. 

Defects  of,  as  compared  with  Chris- 
tianity, II.  14,  &c. 
MOSES: 

Brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  history, 
L  131,  &c. 

His  true  character  to  be  ascertained 
only  by  an  analjrsis  of  the  institu- 
tutions  established  by  him,  I.  188, 
be.  140,  161. 

His  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
shewn  in  a  variety  of  particulars, 

I.  166—159, 166,  &c.  176,  178. 
MOTIVES : 

Exposition  of  their  true  character, 

II.  448, 8tc. 
MUSICAL  SERVICES: 

King  David's  presumption  and  will- 
worship  in  this  particular,  I.  465, 
&c. 

Of  Protestants  exceedingly  reprehen- 
sible, II.  480,  486. 

NOMINALISTS  AND  REALISTS: 
•    Observations  on  this  controversy,  I. 
86,  &c. 

ORDINATION: 
By  imposition  of  hands  originally  a 

civil  rite,  I.  501. 
By  rabbis,  I.  515. 
ORIGINAL  SFN: 
Doctrine  of,  arose  from  theological 
speculations  concerning  the  origin 
of  XVIL,  I.  800, 802, 806. 
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ORIGINAL  SIN : 

Hiitarical  relatioo  of  the  progress  and 
ultimate  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine in  Christendom,  I.  306,  &c. ; 
II.  Sll. 

The  doctrine  of,  is  annihilated  by  the 
invention  of  doctrine  of  preventing 
grace,  I.  813,  &c. 

Fallacies  of  the  inferences  supposed 
to  prove  doctrine  of,  I.  316 — 322. 

Phenomena  of  human  sinfulness  all 
explained  in  the  fact  of  the  proba- 
tionary condition  of  mankind,  I. 
322. 

Ste  also,  Adam  and  Eve. 

PATRIARCHAL  DISPENSATION: 

Condition  of  our  first  parents  under 
the,  I.  362,  &c. 

Origin  of  Civil  Society,  I.  373. 

Phenomena  of  human  development 
after  the  deluge,  I.  374,  &c. 

Origin  of  priesthood,  their  corruptions 
and  idolatry,  I.  374,  &c. 

Origin  of  war  and  rise  of  a  military 
class,  I.  883. 

Origin  of  national  governments  and 
their  policy,  I.  384,  &c. 

Corruption  of,  did  not  thwart  Jeho- 
vah's purposes,  I.  388. 
PHILOSOPHY: 

Exhibition  of  its  unvarying  tendency 
to  utter  scepticism,  II.  463,  &.c. 

In  its  absolute  inconclusiveness  had 
prepared  mankind  for  an  intellec- 
tual reception  of  Christianity,  II. 
246. 
POPES  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME : 

Causes  of  their  rise  to  spiritual  domin- 
ion, II.  323,  &e. 

Their  political  and  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion after  subversion  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire,  II.  323,  &c. 

Contest  with  bishop  of  Constantinople 
for  supremacy,  II.  326,  &c.  830. 

Contest  gradually  commences  between 
them  and  Princes,  as  representing 
the  antagonism  of  intellectual  prin- 
ciple to  brute  force,  II.  346.  &c. 

Gregory  VII.  claims  power  to  dethrone 
irreligious  princes,  II.  361,  &c. 


POPES  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME: 
Contest  between  Booifrce  YIU.  and 

Philip  the  fair  of  France,  and  the 

consequences  that  ensued,  II.  869, 

&c 
See  also,  Bishop,  Univxbsal. 
PRAYER: 
No  public  prayer  at  Tabernacle  or 

Temple,  L  411,  424. 
Is  the  only  appointed  meaa  of  grace. 

n.  119,  (note.) 
Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  duty,  1. 424 ; 

II.  262,  427. 
Meeting — its    theory,   importaat   in 

understanding  organization  of  prim- 
itive church,  II.  182. 
PREDESTINATION : 
Misapprehension  of  Calvinists  con- 
cerning, I.  347,  kc. 
PRIESTHOOD : 
Its  origin  after  the  deluge,  I.  874. 
Corruptions  introduced  by  them  under 

Patriarchal  Dispensation,    I.  879, 

&c. 
Thk  Jewish,  were  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  civil  ruler,  I.  146, 166,  184, 

186. 
Priests  and  levites,  their  relations  to 

each  other,  1. 162,  &c.  436. 
On  their  subsistence  or  tithes,  I.  166, 

&c. 
Expressly  forbidden  by  God  to  bold 

real  estate,  I.  166. 
Had  no  authority,  nor  ever  undertook 

to  instruct  the  people,  I.  171,  438, 

&c. 
Scrutiny  concerning  their  histoiy  aAer 

Moses  and  Joshua.  I.  18U,  &c. 
Office   of,  altogether   functional,    I. 

213,  486,  440. 
Were  not  the  most  eminent  persons 

of  Jewish  Dispensation,  but  were 

inferior  to  the  prophets,  1. 199,  213, 

440. 
Digested  view  of  their  functions  at 

the  tabernacle  or  temple,  I.  410, 

423. 
High  priest,  the  office,  and  not  the 

person,  regarded  by  Jews,  I,  441. 
A  christian  priesthood,  directly  anti- 

christian,  I.  441. 
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PRIVILEGE  AND  DUTY : 

The  great  difference  betweeo,  1. 424 ; 
II.  2A2,  427. 
PROBATION,  HUMAN : 

Its  tbeoiy,  nature  and  phenomena,  I. 
21—26. 
PROPHETS,  THE  JEWISH : 

Exposition  of  their  character  and 
function,  I.  203. 

Not  the  priests,  communicated  the 
reveUitions  of  God,  and  alone 
wrought  miracles,  I.  199,  218, 
440. 

Important  difference  among  the,  as 
indicated  by  the  terms  uupind  or 
unhupirtdf  I.  206. 

Were  essentially  laymen,  and  but  two 
priests  numbered  as  such,  I.  199. 

Were  the  most  eminent  human  agents 
employed  in  all  Jehovah's  dispen- 
sations to  mankind.  !•  199,  218, 
440. 

The  ttfiiwytrgrf,  probably  introduced 
the  greatest  innovations  of  Jewish 
will-worship,  I.  480,  Stc. 
PROTESTANTS : 

Many  of  their  doctrines  are  unre- 
formed  Popeiy,  II.  883. 

Their  delusion  concerning  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  II.  881. 

Error  concerning  supposed  purity  of 
Primitive  Christianity,  II.  288. 

Important  difference  between  Luther 
and  Zwingle  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  Reformation  should  be 
conducted,  II.  884. 

Doctrines  of,  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  republicanism,  II.  887. 

Their  absurd  position  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Catholics  on  the  subject 
of  ordination  of  clergymen,  II.  406, 
&c.  410,  &c. 

Concerning  those  who  emigrated  to 
America,  II.  421,  &c. 

On  further  purification  of  Protestant- 
ism, II.  425,  &C. 

See  also  RsroRMATioN. 
PROVIDENCE      AND      FUTURE 
STATE : 

Hume's  admirable  observatioiis  on, 
L97. 


PUNISHMENT,  EVERLASTING: 
Not  a  Scripture  doetrine,  L  361;  H. 
486. 

RABBIS  AND  SCRIBES : 

Some  account  of,  I.  513. 

Manner  in  which  ordained,  I.  515. 
REALISTS  AND  NOMINALISTS : 

Som<-  v'ews  of  controversy  between, 
I.  85,  &c. 
REFORMATION,  THE   PROTES- 
TANT: 

Only  the  commencement  of  the  puri- 
fication of  Christianity  fix>m  the 
corruptions  of  the  second,  tiiird  and 
fourth  centuries,  fcc.  1. 13 ;  II.  880, 
&c.  386. 

Difference  between  Luther  and  Zwin- 
gle as  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Reformation  should  be  con- 
ducted, II.  384,  &c. 

Was  checked  by  establishment  of 
National  Churches,  II.  890. 

At  first  was  only  a  revolt  from  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  II.  147,  381,  8tc. 

View  of  its  progress  in  Engiand,  II. 
892,  he,  416,  he. 

View  of  its  progress  in  America,  II. 
421,  &c 

See  also  Protestant. 
RELIGION,  NATURAL: 

Investigation  concerning  its  assump- 
tions, 1. 38,  60,  &c. 

Is  not  sustained  by  any  rational  argu- 
ment, I.  80. 
REPENTANCE,  DEATH  BED : 

Observations    concerning,    II.    66, 
118. 
RESISTING  INJURIES,  &c. 

Error  of  Society  of  Friends  concern- 
ing, II.  492. 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD : 

Does  not  mean  of  the  dead  body,  II. 
481,  Stc. 
ROMAN  EMPIRE : 

A  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
things  that  ensued  to  its  subver* 
sion,  essential  to  a  correcta  ppreci- 
ation  of  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, II.  889,  he. 
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SABBATH,  THE  JEWISH : 

On  its  observance  as  appointed  by 
Moses,  I.  425,  &c. 

Erroneous  views  of  christians  con- 
cerning its  institution,  I.  416. 

Absurd  notions  of  Jews  respecting 
the,  after  return  from  Babylon,  I. 
487,  &c. 

Sunday  not  appointed  in  place  of,  II. 
256,  &c. 
SACRAMENTS : 

General  observations  respecting  the, 
II.  117. 

Are  not  means  of  grace,  II.  119. 
SACRIFICES: 

Their  apparently  original  institution 
and  signification,  L  864. 
SALVATION : 

Bff  graa^  meaning  of  the  phrase,  I. 
829,  &c. 

By  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  commentaiy 
on,  II.  72,  fiu. 
SCRIPTURES  OF  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS : 

In  order  to  vindicate  them  as  of  di- 
vine origin,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  shew  what  they  require  from 
human  faith  or  obedience,  I.  7,  &c. 

True  character  of  the,  I.  19. 

Are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  abstract 
attributes  of  God,  but  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  position  towards  man- 
kind, L  28. 

No  supernatural  evidence  to  shew 
they  are  from  God,  I.  25. 

Matters  to  be  first  determinad  before 
we  can  commence  to  investigate 
the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of, 
L36. 

Defective  nature  of  certain  arguments 
used  by  advocates  of  the  divine 
origin  of,  I.  lOS,  &c. 

The  credibility  of,  depends  altogether 
on  that  of  their  writers  or  promul- 
gators, I.  117,  124. 

Observations  on  the  copy  of  Law 
found  by  Hilkiah,  I.  193. 

Summary  view  of  the  credibility  of 
writers  of,  I.  241. 

On  the  canon  of  tlie,  how  formed,  &c. 
L248. 


SCRIPTURES  OF  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

On  the  verbal  text  of  the,  1. 256. 

On  inspiration  of  text,  I.  269,  See. 

On  translatiotti  of  the,  I.  279. 

On  apociypbal  books  of  New  Testa- 
ment, n.  459,  kt. 

On  doubtful  books  of  New  Testament 
canon,  II.  463,  &c. 
SIN: 

jickuUf  its  nature  explained,  I.  323, 

Original,  See  Adam  aitd  £yx»  and 
OaioiiTAL  Sm. 
SOUL: 

The  humanf  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
from  the  Dataral  worid  that  it  sur- 
vives the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
L61;  IL  465,&c. 

How  the  doctrine  of  its  immortality 
gradually  arose,  I.  865 ;  II.  466. 

Nature  of  the,  various  speculations 
concerning,  II.  469, 5w. 

Scriptures  give  no  positive  informa- 
tion whether  conscious  or  not  be- 
tween death  and  day  of  judgment 
II.  474. 
SPIRIT,  THE  HOLY : 

Phenomena  of  its  operation  on  man- 
kind, II.  91,  99,  105. 

Does  not  enlighten  men  on  questions 
of  theological  speculation,  II.  94, 
&c. 

Only  operates  directly  by  increasing 
intellectual   discernment,    II.    99, 
Slc. 
SUNDAY : 

Not  an  institution  of  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  II.  256,  &c. 
SUPPER,  THE  LORD'S : 

See  Lo]LO*s  Suppxb. 
SYNAGOGUES : 

Originated  after  Babylonian  Captiv- 
ity, I.  497.  &c. 

General  view  concemiDg,  I.  503,  &c. 

Officers  of,  &c.  I.  508,  &c 

TABERNACLE  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS: 
Description  of,  and  account  of  the  ser- 
vices there  rendered,  I.  403,  &c. 
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TABERNACLE  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS. 
No  part  so  constituted  as  to  excite 
human  imagination,  I.  411,  &.c. 
TALMUD : 

Some  account  of,  I.  489. 
TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM : 
Not  required  to  be  built  by  God,  and 
no  plan  of  it  dictated  or  approved 
by  him,  I.  413,  Slc. 
Description  of,  and  services  rendered 

there,  I.  419,  &c. 
No  public  prayer,  liturgy,  sermon, 
&c.  ever  made  there,  I.  423,  Slc. 
TESTIMONY : 
Human^  how  to  ascertain  its  credi* 
bility,  1. 117,  fitc.  124. 
THEOLOGY: 
Is  merely  philosophic  speculations  on 

religious  subjects,  I.  10. 
Essential  error  of,  is  that  it  regards 
Jehovah  in  the  light  of  a  wise  and 
good  man  possessing  omniscience 
and  omnipotence^  I.  14,  301. 
THEOLOGY,  NATURAL : 
Investigation  concerning  the  value  of 
the  inferences  commonly  deduced 
from,  I.  37,  &c. 
Christian  fallacies  on  the  subject  of, 

I.  64. 

Can  only  be  fairly  appreciated  by  esti- 
mating the  inferences  as  deduced 
by  the  heathen  philosophers,  I.  68. 

The  merits  of  the  subject   equally 
divided  between  the  atheists  and 
theists,  I.  78. 
THIEF  ON  THE  CROSS  c 

Erroneous  notion  that  he  was  a  fehn^ 

II,  29,  (note.) 
TITHES,  THE  JEWISH: 

Atford  the  clearest  proof  of  the  abso- 
lute integrity  and  disinterestedness 
of  promulgators  of  Old  Testament, 
h  165,  &c. 


TRADITION : 

How  it  first  obtained  authority  in 
christian  churches,  II,  287,  Sec. 

Wortlilesness  of  tradition  exhibited 
in  the  controversy  respecting  obser- 
vance of  Easter,  II.  287,  (note.) 

Tertullian  the  greatest  stickler  among 
the  Fathers  for  the  authority  of 
tradition,  II.  289,  (note,)  290,  &c. 
TRINITY  : 

Doctrine  of,  not  more  ancient  nor  uni- 
versal than  the  opinion  of  Anus, 
II.  305,  &,c. 

Doctrine  of,  essentially  prevailed  in 
Christendom  through  the  exercies 
of  kingly  power,  11.  807,  Sec. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM: 
A  strong  evidence  of  the  honesty  of 
the  promulgators  of  Jewish  Dispen- 
sation, I.  147,  172. 

WICKED  MEN: 

No  information  as  to  how  raised  from 
the  dead,  II.  485. 

Immortality  of,  depends  on  meaning  of 
words,  eterlasthig  punUhment,  &c. 
II.  485,  &c. 

Will  be  annihilated  after  day  of  judg- 
ment, L346;  n.  115,486. 
WILL-WORSHIP: 

A  subject  little  thought  of  by  chris- 
tians, I.  461. 

Is  a  most  heinous  offence  against  Jeho- 
vah, I.  461. 

Jewish,  various  particulavs  of,  I.  462, 

Christian,  and  corruptions;  summary 
of,  in  fifth  century,  II.  816,  &c. 
WORKS,  GOOD: 

So  called,  observations  on,  II.  78,  &c. 
WORLD,  END  OF  THE : 

Mistranslation  of  MaVi»  xxviii.  20 — 
the  great  source  of  clerical  usurpa- 
tion, II.  171,  &c. 


THE    END. 
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